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PEEFACE 


The  publication  of  the  historical  portions  of  the  late 
Bishop  Stubbs'  Introductions  to  certain  volumes  of  the 
Bolls  Series  is  due  to  the  courtesy  of  the  Controller  of 
His  Majesty's  Stationery  Office,  who  has  given  me  permission 
to  collect  in  one  volume  those  investigations  of  Bishop 
Stubbs  which  are  at  present  scattered  among  the  numerous 
volumes  of  the  Bolls  Series. 

Historical  students  have  for  many  years  appreciated 
the  subtle  delineations  of  character  and  the  invaluable 
suggestions  and  conclusions  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Bishop's  Introductions.  The  inmiense  learning  and  the 
critical  acumen  which  appear  on  every  page  of  his  work  are 
too  well  known  to  need  further  mention. 

Everyone,  indeed,  who  is  interested  in  English  History  in 
the  Middle  Ages  has  recognised  that  in  these  Introductions 
may  be  found  the  clue  to  much  that  is  difficult  to  compre- 
hend; no  sounder  guide  to  the  times  of  Henry  II., 
Bichard  1.,  John,  Edward  I.  and  Edward  II.  has  ever  been 
written ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  volumes  of  the  Bolls  Series 
can  as  a  rule  only  be  consulted  in  some  of  our  better  equipped 
libraries. 

I  imagine  that  no  better  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  Bishop  can  be  paid,  and  no  greater  boon  conferred  on 
historical  students,  than  to  bring  within  their  reach  the 
only  possible  means  for  a  right  understanding  of  the 
Angevin  period.    Written  in  vigorous  language,  which  is 


VI  PBEFAGE 

always  lucid  and  frequently  eloquent,  these  Introductions 
reveal  to  us  a  depth  of  learning,  a  knowledge  of  men  and 
affairs,  and  a  fund  of  charity — so  characteristic  of  Bishop 
Stubbs. 

No  better  judge  of  the  value  of  Henry  II. 's  work  ever 
lived ;  no  historian  has  ever  given  us  a  truer  and  more 
forcible  picture  of  King  John.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  perusal  of  these  pages  will  induce  many  students  to 
consult  the  Chronicles,  Memorials,  and  Historical  Collec- 
tions themselves,  to  explain  which  these  Introductions 
were  written.  These  historical  works  are  published 
in  extenso  in  the  Bolls  Series,  and  many  of  the  references 
in  the  Introductions  are  to  the  volumes  in  that  series. 
Students  ought  to  regard  these  Introductions  as  merely 
steps  to  a  further  and  more  detailed  investigation  of  the 
Angevin  period. 

Probably  no  historian  has  ever  lived  who  did  more  for 
the  study  of  English  History  than  Bishop  Stubbs.  The 
perusal  of  these  Introductions  will  do  much  to  enable 
historical  students  in  all  parts  of  the  world  to  appreciate 
the  debt  which  they  owe  to  him,  and  to  realise  the  true 
value  of  accurate  historical  scholarship. 

ABTHUB  HASSALL. 
Chbist  Ohusoh,  Oxfobd  : 
October  1902. 
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MEMOBIALS  OF   SAINT  DUNSTAN, 

ARCHBISHOP  OP  CANTERBURY 

[In  the  first  seventy-two  pages  of  the  Introduction  to  the  '  Memorials  of 
Saint  Dnnstan'  Bishop  Stubbs  draws  attention  to  the  importance  of 
Dmistan  as  a  historical  personage,  and  then  discusses  the  value  of  the 
various  biographies  of  the  Archbishop.  The  Priest  B.,  Adelard,  Osbem, 
Eadmer,  and  William  of  Malmesbury  wrote  lives  of  Dunstan,  and  their 
works  are  here  subjected  to  a  careful  criticism.  The  relation  of  these 
biographies  to  the  Chronicles — '  the  more  weighty  and  direct  evidences  of 
our  national  history ' — is  then  touched  upon.  *  The  determination  of  the 
chronology  and  the  identification  of  the  places  and  persons  that  come 
into  Dunstan's  history '  is  not,  according  to  Bishop  Stubbs,  a  very  easy 
task,  as  the  authorities  are  vague  on  each  point.] 


DuNSTAN  is  said  to  have  'sprung  to  light'  in  the  reign  of 
Athelstan.  We  may  question  whether  the  word  '  oritur '  ^  refers  to 
his  birth  or  to  his  coming  before  the  eye  of  history,  in  what  year  of 
Athelstan's  reign  the  event  took  place,  and  in  what  year  Athelstan 
began  to  reign.  All  our  authorities  agree  in  referring  the  word 
to  Dunstan's  birth.  The  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicles,  which  Osbem 
follows,  fix  the  first  year  of  Athelstan  as  the  date,  and  for  that  first 
year  we  have  to  choose  between  924  and  925,  the  former  date  being 
given  in  four  MSS.  of  the  Ghronide  and  by  Florence  of  Worcester, 
the  latter  by  two  MSS.  of  the  Chronicle.  Unfortunately  the  exact 
date  of  the  death  of  Edward  the  Elder  is  unknown,  but,  as  Athelstan 
in  his  charters  speaks  of  929  '  as  his  sixth  year,  his  first  must  at  all 


Date  of 

Donstaa's 

birth 


I  Bee  B.  p.  6 ;  Flor.  Wig.  a.d.  924 ; 
Chr.  8.  k.T>.  924,  925. 

'  Alford  bad  seen  a  charter  in 
which  925  is  called  the  first  year  ol 
Athelstan,  Annales,  iii.  242 :— a.d.929 
is, the  sizUiyear  in  Kemble,  Ck)d.  Dipl., 
Nos.  847,  848.  aj>.  981,  Nov.  12,  is 
in  the  seventh  year,  ibid.  858 ;  ▲.n. 
984,  May  28,  is  in  the  tenth  year,  ibid. 
864;  A.D.  981,  Mar.  28,  is  in  the 
seventh  year,  ibid.  1102;  and  JolySl 
also,  ibid.  1108 ;  a.d.  982,  Ang.  28,  is  in 


the  eighth  year,  ibid.  1007.  If  these 
dates  are  oalonlated  on  one  principle, 
his  reign  mnst  have  begon  liter  Nov. 
12,  924 ;  bnt  I  should  not  venture  to 
take  this  for  granted.  The  reign  of 
Athelstan  lasted,  according  to  the 
MS.  Tiberias  A.  8,  foarteen  years  and 
seven  weeks  and  three  days,  which, 
calculated  back  from  Oct.  27,  940,  tiie 
day  of  his  death,  would  fix  his  corona- 
tion about  the  first  week  in  September, 
926.      The   Chronicle   gives  him   a 
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events  have  begun  in  024.  Alford  places  Dunstan's  birth  in  the 
spring  of  925,  arguing  that  if  his  mother  were  pregnant  in  February, 
as  must  be  supposed  to  have  been  the  case  if  Adelard's  miracle  of 
the  candles  has  any  semblance  of  truth,  and  if  Athelstan's  accession 
took  place  about  the  ndddle  of  the  year  924,  the  child  must  have 
been  bom  in  926.^  And  this  computation  is  borne  out  by  an  entry 
in  an  ancient  Anglo-Saxon  Paschal  Table,  preserved  in  the  Cotton 
MS.,  Caligula  A.  15,  under  the  year  925,  '  on  thison  geare  wes  see 
Dunstan  geboren.'  The  matter  is  not  in  itself  of  great  importance, 
but  it  is  complicated  with  questions  touching  the  date  of  archbishop 
Athelm,  and  the  age  at  which  Dunstan  took  holy  orders. 

Dunstan's  parents  were,  as  the  Saxon  priest  tells  us,  Heorstan 
and  Eynedritha;  his  near  kinsmen  were  among  the  'palatini'  or 
members  of  the  court  and  household  of  Athelstan ;  Elf ege  the  Bald, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  and  bishop  Einesige  of  Lichfield,  were  also 
near  relations.  Dunstan  bad  a  brother  named  Wulfric.  The  great 
lady  Ethelfleda  was  also  connected  with  him  by  the  ties  of  relation- 
ship, and  she  was  of  royal  descent,  being  Athelstan's  niece.  These 
drcumstances  certainly  give  some  foundation  for  the  statement  of 
Dunstan's  nobility,  made  by  the  later  biographers,  who,  however, 
have  a  strong  tendency  to  define  what  the  earlier  writer  has  left 
indefinite.  Adelard  goes  further,  making  archbishop  Athelm  his 
unde.  Osbem  and  Eadmer  make  his  parents  noble,  and  turn  the 
lady  Ethelfleda  into  Elfgifu  or  ^thelgifu.  They  also  ignore  the 
existence  of  Wulfric,  maldng  Dunstan  an  only  son. 

The  probability  is  in  favour  of  Dunston's  noble  birth.  Of 
Heorstan  nothing  more  is  known,  but  Eynedritha  is  very  probably 
the  same  as  Eeondrud,  a  lady  whose  name  is  found  among  those 
members  of  Athelstan's  court  who  were  made  partakers  of  the 
prayers  of  the  monks  of  S.  Oall,  when  in  the  year  929  they  were 
visited  by  bishop  Eynewald  of  Worcester.'    Wulfric,  who  is  described 


mast  have  been  crowned  two  yean 
after  his  reign  began,  which  is  im- 
probable. Perhapg  the  day  may  yet 
turn  up  in  some  monastic  kalendfur. 
It  is,  howeyer,  very  curious  that  all 
the  ancient  regnal  lists  give  him  a 
reign  of  only  fourteen  years. 


reign  of  fourteen  years  and  ten  weeks, 
which  may  bave  been  calculated  from 
his  father's  death,  and  would  fix  that 
event  about  August  10 : — if  for  four- 
teen we  read  sixteen,  Edward's  death 
would  be  determined  on  or  about 
August  20,    924;    if   not,  Athelstan 

*  Annales,  ill.  242. 

*  The  form  is  printed  by  Qoldastus  in  the  Scriptores  Berum  Alamanni- 
carum,  vol.  ii.  part  II.  p.  153,  and  also  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Beport  on  the 
FoBdera.  It  is  so  closely  connected  with  Dunstan's  period  that  it  is  worth  while 
to  give  it  entire : — 

*  Anno  ab  Incamatione  Domini  928,  indiotione  ii.  (lege  929)  Eeonwald 
▼enerabilis  episcopus  profectus  ab  Anglis,  omnibus  monasteriis  per  totam 
Germaniam,  cum  oblatione  de  argento  non  modica,  et  in  id  ipsum  rege 
Anglorum  eadem  sibi  tradita,  visitatis,  in  idibus  Octobris  venit  ad  monasterium 
Sancti  Qalli ;  quique  gratissime  a  fratribus  susceptns  et  ejusdem  patroni  nostri 
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as  masAging  the  secular  affairs  of  Qlastonbnry  under  the  title  of 
prsBpositos  or  reeve,  may  also  with  some  probability  be  identified 
with  Wulfrio,  the  '  oomes '  or  <  gesith '  of  the  kings  Edmund  and 
Edred,  to  whom  many  grants  of  land  were  made  which  ultimately 
became  the  property  of  Olastonbury.  The  estates  thus  bestowed 
were  situated  at  Idemestone,  Nellington,  Orutelington,  Langleatb, 
and  other  places  not  far  from  Olastonbury,  and  the  gifts  may  possibly 
have  been  made  with  the  intention  of  their  being  appropriated  to 
the  monastery;  they  begin  as  early  as  940,  when  Dunstan  could 
scarcely  have  become  abbot,  and  Wulfric  the  recipient  must  have 
been  an  elder  brother,  if  he  were  brother  at  all.  Another  glimpse 
of  him  may  be  caught  in  a  curious  MS.  of  the  Irish  collection  of 
canons,  now  among  the  Hatton  MS8.  in  the  Bodleian,  entitled 
*  Liber  Sancti  Dunstani,'  which  belongs  to  the  date,  possibly  to  the 
school  or  hand  of  Dunstan.  The  scribe  has  drawn  in  one  place  the 
head  of  a  boy,  in  rubric,  with  the  name  '  Wulfric  Cild.' 

The  lady  Ethelfleda  bears  a  name  too  common  among  the  BUMUeda 
Anglo-Saxons  to  furnish  any  basis  for  identification,  and  the  fact 
that  she  is  called  Athelstan's  niece  scarcely  helps  the  inquiry.  A 
oertain  lady,  iBlfleda,  has,  like  Wulfric,  grants  of  land  from  Athelstan 
and  Edmund,^  which  came  to  the  same  monastery.  This  lady  is 
not  to  be  identified  with  Ethelfleda  of  Meroia,  Athelstan's  aunt, 

festivitatem  onm  Ulis  oelebrando,  qoatoor  ibidem  dies  demoraios  est.  Seoondo 
aatem,  postquam  monasteriom  ingressciB  est,  hoo  est  in  ipso  depositionis 
S.  Oalli  die,  basilioam  intravit  et  peonniam  seouxn  copiosam  attalit,  de  qua 
partem  altario  imposaii,  partem  etiam  atilitati  fratmm  donavit.  PosthsM  eo  in 
«onTentam  nostrum  induoto,  omnis  oongregatio  oonoessit  ei  annonam  nnias 
fratris,  et  tandem  orationem  qoam  pro  qnolibet  de  nostris,  sive  vivente, 
-sive  yita  decedente,  facere  solemns  pro  iUo  ^tnram  perpetnaJiter  promisit. 
HsBOsantantem  noxnina  qam  oonscribi  jossit  vel  rogarit :  rex  Anglorom  Adal- 
stean,  Eenowald  episoopos,  Wigharth,  Kenwor,  Gonrat,  Keonolai,  Wundyoh, 
Eeondmd.'  A  longer  list  appears  in  the  general  catalogae  of  the  Fratres 
O>n8oripti  (Goldast.  p.  166) : — 

'  Hie  regis  Angli»  et  oomitnm  saomm  nomina  denotata  sont ; 

Adalsten,  Bex.  WoUhehnas,  arohiepisc.  Elwinos,  episo.  Eotkarus,  episo. 
Winsige,  episo.  Sigibelm,  episoopos.  Oda,  episcopus.  Fridosten,  episc. 
Eenod,  abba.       Albrich,  abba.  Cndret.  Erdnlf. 


Fridolef. 

Wolfnn. 

Ortgar. 

Osfred. 

Elfsie. 

Adalwerd. 

Elwin. 

Adaiwin. 

Bereotwin. 

Wuimt. 

Wighart. 

Conrat 

Ken  win. 

Wondmd. 

Eenowald,  episc. 

Kenolaf. 

Keondrud.' 

cum  oeteris. 

The  bishops  are  Wnlfhelm  of  Ganterbnry;  Elfwin  of  Lichfield;  Edgar  of 
Hereford;  Winsige  of  Dorchester;  Sigelm  of  Sherborne;  Odo  of  Bamsbnry; 
Frithstan  of  Winchester ;  and  Eynewold  of  Worcester.  Of  the  abbots,  Eenod 
belongs  to  Evesham  or  Abingdon,  and  Cndret  to  Glastonbarj.  Eifric,  abbot 
^Albrich);  Osferth,  ealdorman ;  Wnlfhun,  bishop;  Wihtgar,  minister;  and 
others  may  be  identified  with  the  witnesses  of  Athelstan's  charters. 

>  MS.  Wood,  I.  folios  228,  240 ;  EemUe,  G.  D.  No.  889,  where  she  is  called 
**  religiosa  fcBmina.' 
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who  died  in  922  at  the  latest,  nor  with  Ethelfleda  of  Damerham,  the 
seoond  wife  of  king  Edmund ;  nor  with  Eadfleda,  Athelstan's  sister. 
Ethelfleda  of  Bomsey,  abbess,  virgin,  and  patron  saint,  cannot,  if 
her  recorded  history  be  true,  have  been  the  widowed  friend  of 
Dunstan.  The  main  part,  however,  of  the  history  of  the  abbess  of 
Bomsey  is  apocryphal,  and  the  dates  assigned  to  her  are  inconsistent 
with  one  another.  It  is  therefore  possible  that  she  was  the  person 
whom  we  are  seeking.  She  is  said  to  have  been  the  daughter  of  an 
ealdorman  Ethelwold  and  his  wife  Brihtwina.^  If  this  ealdorman 
be  identical  with  Elfweard,  Athelstan's  brother,  who  died  in  924,  his 
daughter  would  be  the  king's  niece ;  but  this  is  barely  probable. 
The  fact  that  Osbem  and  Eadmer  give  her  the  name  of  Ethelgifu 
or  EUgifu  would  show  that  in  their  time  no  such  identity  was 
recognised,  nor  can  the  latter  name  with  any  probability  be  regarded 
as  the  true  one,  although  the  practice  assigned  to  her,  of  ministering 
of  her  goods  to  the  kings  and  the  seed  royal,  does  curiously  coincide 
with  the  office  which  has  been  with  great  probability  ascribed  to  that 
more  famous  Ethelgifu  '  who  exercised  so  baneful  an  influence  on  the 
career  of  king  Edwy.  We  know  Ethelfleda  only  on  the  testimony  of 
the  Saxon  priest,  who,  however,  distinctly  asserts  her  relationship  with 
both  Dunstan  and  Athelstan. 

Our  earliest  authority  does  not  determine  the  degree  of  relation- 
ship between  Elfege,  Kinesige,  and  Dunstan,  but  Adelard  makes 
Athelm,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  brother  of  Heorstan.  In  this 
by  itself  there  is  nothing  improbable ;  Athelm  had  been  bishop  of 
Wells,  and  was  very  likely  to  have  been  connected  with  the  royal 
family,  as  one  at  least  of  his  successors  was ;  his  name  occurs  also 
in  the  list  of  bishops  given  by  William  of  Malmesbury  as  having  been 
monks  of  Glastonbury.'  Adelard,  however,  is  so  manifestly  mistaken 
in  making  him  the  patron  as  weU  as  uncle  of  Dunstan,  that  no 
weight  can  be  attached  to  his  evidence.  Athelm  died  either  when 
Dunstan  was  a  baby,  or  before  he  was  bom.^  Wulfhelm,  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  had  likewise  been  bishop  of  Wells,  and  among  the  Dun- 
stan letters  there  is  found  a  copy  of  verses  addressed  to  him,  which 
may  point  to  some  connexion  between  the  two,  but  he  is  nowhere 


'  Her  life  is  in  Capgrave,  abridged 
rom  the  MS.  Lansd.  486.  See  Hardy, 
Oatalogne,  Ao,  L  568. 

*  Boberteon,  Historical  Essays,  pp. 
SOOsq. 

'  Ant.  Glast.  ap.  Oale,  p.  824. 

*  There  are  no  genuine  charters  to 
which  the  name  of  Athehn  is  attached. 
The  name  of  WnUhehn,  his  successor, 
appears  in  928  and  onwards.     The 


statement  of  Florence  (a.d.  924)  that 
Athelm  crowned  Athelstan  is  derived 
from  Adelard,  p.  56.  If  the  evidence 
of  charters  as  to  WuUhehn  in  928  be 
rejected,  still  it  is  certain  that  Athehn 
was  dead  long  before  Dunstan  could 
have  gone  to  court.  See  Chr.  S.  a-d. 
924,  925,  from  which  it  would  seem 
that  Athelm  and  Edward  the  Elder 
died  the  same  year. 
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said  io  have  been  connected  with  Glastonbury,  or  to  have  been  a 
patron  of  Dunstan. 

Qlastonbnry,  or  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  was  the  place  of  Dwuten 
ihe  saint's  birth  and  early  teaching;  he  was  a  pupil  of  the  Irish  ^o]«^ 
pilgrims  who  had  taken  up  their  abode  at  the  resting-place  of  the  ^^^"^ 
younger  Patrick.'    Whilst  quite  a  boy  he  lived  also  in  the  palace  of  Dmutaa's 
Athelstan,  at  no  great  distance  from  Glastonbury,  it  would  seem,  as  ^'^ 
he  had  already  received  the  tonsure,  and  was  serving  in  the  church 
of  S.  Mary,  in  which  he  had  been  baptized.    After  his  expulsion 
from  Athelstan's  court,  he  stayed  a  long  time  at  Winchester  with 
Elfege,  who  prevailed  on  him  to  become  a  monk.    After  this  we 
ibgain  find  him  at  Glastonbury  in  attendance  on  the  lady  Ethelfleda, 
who  had  built  herself  a  house  there,  and  who  left  her  estates  to  be 
disposed  of  by  him.  He  next  appears  in  attendance  on  king  Edmund 
at  Cheddar,  and,  after  a  short  disgrace,  is  made  by  him  abbot  of 
Glastonbury,  in  which  office  he  continues  until  he  is  made  bishop. 

For  this  part  of  Dunstan's  life  we  have  very  few  dates.  Athel*  Bftteof  ^ 
Stan  died  in  the  year  940,  when  Dunstan  would  be  about  sixteen,  no  appofntment 
doubt  a  clever,  somewhat  precocious  boy,  whose  dreams  and  prayers  haxj 
might  very  likely  expose  him  to  the  rough  treatment  of  his  play^ 
fellows.  His  appointment  to  Glastonbury  is  placed  by  the  Cant^- 
bury  copy  of  the  Chronicle  in  the  year  948,  and  by  Florence  of 
Worcestw,  whose  authority,  if  independent  of  that  copy,  is  preferable, 
under  the  date  942,  but  only  as  one  of  the  remarkable  acts  of  king 
Edmund.  The  direct  evidence  being  so  slight,  we  may  rest  on  the 
authority  of  the  charters,  in  which  Dunstan  as  abbot  appears  among 
the  witnesses  only  in  946,  the  year  of  Edmund's  death.  The  only 
charier  of  earlier  date  in  which  he  is  mentioned  is  one  of  the  year 
940,  which  is  apparently  admitted  by  Eemble  as  genuine,  and  which 
is  a  grant,  made  to  him  as  abbot,  of  land  at  Christian  Malford.' 
But  although  thia  document  has  no  overt  evidence  of  fabrication,  it 
is  found  only  in  a  copy,  like  the  other  Glastonbury  charters,  and 
either  the  name  of  Dunstan  or  the  title  of  abbot  may  have  been  an 
insertion  of  the  copyist.  Dunstan,  as  one  of  the  sons  of  the  nobles, 
might  have  had  a  grant  of  folkland  at  sixteen,  the  age  at  which  the 
young  warrior  received  his  arms ;  but  it  is  very  improbable  that  if  he  had 


'  The  Arras  MS.  says  the  younger 
Patrick,  the  other  two  MSS.  the  elder 
Patrick.  This  is  a  trace  of  the  growth 
of  the  legend  that  connects  Patrick 
with  Glastonbury,  and  may  be  the 
germ  of  the  tradition.  Whether  the 
later  MSS.  altered  jimior  into  senior 
in  the  idea  of  enhancing  the  greatness 
of  Glastonbniy,  or  whetiier  the  writers 
knew  of  the  existence  of  Sien-Patrio, 


Patricias  seniori  who  is  said  to  have 
been  bishop  second  in  succession  after 
the  great  Patrick,  and  who  might 
safely  be  called  either  senior  or  junior, 
I  cannot  take  on  myself  to  decide.  By 
William  of  Malmesbury's  time  Glas- 
tonbury claimed  not  only  the  great 
Patrick  but  his  successor  Benignos. 
*  Kemble,  C.  D.  No.  884. 
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then  become  abbots  and  that  in  a  church  so  near  the  royal  court,  his^ 
name  should  not  appear  in  the  charters  for  six  years  longer.^  I  think, 
however,  that  the  date  cannot  be  thrown  later  than  946,  and  I  see- 
in  the  chronology  no  difficulties  that  need  hinder  the  belief  in  the  story 
of  Edmund's  hunt  in  Cheddar  as  substantially  true. 

A  more  important  point,  perhaps,  and  certainly  a  more  interest- 
ing one,  is  the  condition  of  Olastonbury  at  this  time ;  and  although 
it  cannot  be  touched  on  here  except  in  the  most  cursory  manner,  it 
cannot  be  dismissed  with  a  word.  The  Saxon  priest  represents  it  as 
an  ancient  sanctuary,  a  retired  spot  possessing  a  chur<di  to  which  a 
more  than  human  origin  was  ascribed,  a  holy  place  to  which 
Athelstan  resorted  for  the  purpose  of  prayer,  a  place  of  pilgrimage 
colonised  by  Irishmen,  who  had  gathered  at  the  tomb  of  Patrick. 
As  the  place  of  Dunstan's  birth,  education,  and  promotion,  Olaston- 
bury had  a  later  history,  much  of  which  is  coloured  by  its  con- 
nexion with  the  Canterbury  saint ;  it  became  a  rich  abbey,  and  laid 
claim  to  an  early  history  and  remote  antiquity ;  not  content  with 
claiming  the  senior  as  well  as  the  junior  Patrick,  it  adopted  Joseph 
of  Arimathea  as  its  first  founder,  and  produced  evidence  of  its  exist- 
ence and  sanctity  under  kings  and  in  times  long  anterior  to  the 
West  Saxon  rule ;  not  only  Edmund  the  Magnificent  ruler  of  Britain, 
and  Edgar  the  Peaceful,  and  Edmund  Ironside,  but  king  Arthur 
himself  slept  there.  Such  claims  doubtless  provoked  criticism,  and 
critidsm  forced  on  the  monks  the  need  of  a  forged  history  to  assert, 
and  of  forged  monuments  to  support  them.  And  the  fabrication  of 
such  evidences  must  have  gone  on  at  Olastonbury  on  a  scale  pro- 
portioned to  these  claims.  Westminster  claimed  the  apostle  Peter 
as  its  founder,  but  that  by  a  miracle.  S.  Alban's  rejoiced  in  the 
protomartyr  of  Britain,  but  contented  itseU  with  0£Ea  as  the  restorer 
rather  than  the  founder  of  its  greatness.  But  Olastonbury  would 
have  a  history  without  a  miracle,  and  a  continuous  existence  which 
needed  no  restoration.  William  of  Malmesbury,  it  would  almost 
seem,  undertook  to  erect  the  story  out  of  materials  which  he  dis- 
trusted, but  this  did  not  content  his  employers,  and  they  interpolated 
his  work  to  a  degree  which  makes  it  impossible  to  rely  with  confidence 
upon  any  part  of  it. 

The  later  developments,  however,  of  Olastonbury  history  need  not. 
make  us  shut  our  eyes  to  such  early  evidence  as  is  afforded  by  th& 
Saxon  priest.    Further,  we  have  in  a  MS.  of  the  same  date,  or  even 


>  Donstan  attoets  only  one  charter 
of  Edmand:  No.  406,  marked  by 
Kemble  as  soapieious,  a  grant  to 
Ethelnoth,  in  the  Glastonbury  Cartu- 
lary :  '  ego  Dnnstan  abbas  nolens  sed 


regalibns  obediens  verbis  banc  carta- 
lam  Bcribere  jossL'      Mr.  Bobertson 
regards  as  his  first  historical  appear- 
ance his  attestation  to  a  charter  of 
Edied  in  946,  EemUe,  0.  D.  411. 
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a  few  years  later,  a  list  of  the  abbots  of  Qlastonbmy,  which  runs  ap 

to  the  affe  of  Ina.^    Ethelwerd  mentions  the  coenobium  of  Qlaston-  bwIj 

bury  as  the  burial-plaoe  of  the  ealdorman  Eanulf ; '  its  early  history  oLrtonbory 

is  indeed  unnotioed  by  Bede,  or  by  the  authors  of  the  chroniole,  but 

its  existence  as  a  monasterium  is  proved  by  an  incontrovertible 

authority,  the  letters  of  8.  Boniface,  and  the  life  of  the  same  great 

West  Saxon  saint  written  by  his  countryman  and  disciple  8.  Willi- 

bald.'    And  this  mention  by  8.  Boniface  carries  us  back  to  the  days 

of  Ina,  who  according  to  William  of  Malmesbury,  writing  apfurt 

from  Olastonbury  influences,  was  the  founder,  and  to  the  early 

abbots  of  the  ancient  list  just  mentioned.    And  the  certainty  of  this 

'  It  is  yery  nsefnl,  in  order  to  get  an  idea  of  the  Glastonbnry  workmanship, 
lo  oompare  the  list  of  abbots  given  in  the  Tiberins  MS.  with  that  given  by 
William  of  Malmesbury,  and  the  few  dates  asoertaioable  from  early  historians 
and  charters  with  the  elaborate  array  of  years  which  he  prodnoes,  possibly  in 
some  degree  from  the  same  materials. 


IHberias  B.  5. 

W.  Malmesb.  Ant  Glaston. 

1.  Haamgils. 

Bp.  Hereford  in  731 

After  five  British 

2.  Wealhstod 

(Bede). 

abbots,  Patrick, 
Benignns,  Wor- 

8.  CkMDgilB. 

Contemporary   with 

gret,Lademnnd, 

4.  Beorhtwald  . 

S.  Boniface,  epist. 

andBregored: — 

1.  Beorthwald    . 

670-680  ;abp. 

6.  OBaldhnn. 

At   the   (3oaneil   of 

Canterbury. 

6.  Moea     .      . 

CloTCBho  in  806. 

2.  Hemgisel 

680-705. 

8.  Beorwald 

705-712. 

7.  Wiooea. 

4.  Aldbeorth 

712-719. 

&  Bosa. 

5.  Atfrith   •       • 

719-729. 

9.  Stiiheard. 

6.  Kemgisel 

729-748. 

10.  Herefyrth. 

7.  Gnba      . 

748-744. 

11.  Honbeorht. 

8.  Ticca     .       . 

744-752. 

12.  Andhon. 

9.  Onma 

752-754. 

18.  Gnthlao. 

10.  Walthmi 

754-786. 

14.  Cathred 

Gonfr.  8.  Gall,  above, 

11.  Tmnberth 

786-795. 

p.  8. 

12.  Beadnlf . 

795-802. 

16.  Ecgwolf. 

18.  Muca 

802-824. 

16.  Dmistan 

A.D.  940  or  946-958. 

14.  Gntiac   . 

824-<850. 

17.  Blfrio. 

15.  Eahnond 

850-866. 

18.  Sigefftf . 

Bp.  of  Wells  in  975. 

16.  Herefyrth 

866-880. 

19.  JBlfweard 

975  onwards. 

17.  Stiwerd . 

880-905. 

18.  Ealdhnn 

906-927. 

19.  Elfric     . 

927. 

2a  Donstan 

940. 

81.  Elfwazd . 

962. 

22.  Sigar      . 

972. 

The  order  and  dates  of  Malmesbnry's  list  seem  to  be  qtdte  at  random ;  yet 
Ihare  is  enough  likeness  between  the  two  lists  to  show  that  he  had  older 
materials  to  work  upon. 


*  Mon.  Hist.  Brit.  p.  518. 

'  There  is  a  letter  of  Brihtwald, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  Forthere, 
bishop  of  Sherborne,  referring  to  abbot 
Beorwald  (Mon.  Moguntina,  ed.  Jafl6, 
|x  48) ;  this  Beorwald  is  called  l^ 
WilUbald  abbot  of  Glastonbury '  coeno- 


bium  •  •  quod  antiquorum  nunoupatn 
vocabulo  Glestingaburg '  (ibid.  489); 
and  there  is  a  letter  from  the  priest 
Wichtberht  to  'patribus  et  frataibus 
in  monasterio  Glestingaburg  con- 
stitutis'  (ibid.  246),  written  during 
the  life  of  Boniface. 
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muoh  of  the  early  history  gives  probability  to  many  of  the  oharters, 
the  place  of  whidi  in  the  Glastonbury  Cartulary  would  afford  by  it- 
self very  Uttle  presumption  of  their  oredibility. 

On  such  evidenoe  we  may  assume  that  there  was  an  ancient 
ecclesiastical  settlement  at  Olastonbury,  dating  from  the  seventh 
century  at  the  latest,  which  had  shared  the  changes  and  experienced 
the  fate  that  had  befallen  most  of  the  establishments  of  the  centuries 
of  the  conversion ;  the  churches  and  other  buildings  standing,  the 
libraries  perhaps  in  a  few  cases  continuing  entire,^  but  the  monastic 
Uf e  extinct,  the  name  preserved  only  as  giving  a  title  to  the  owner- 
ship of  the  lands,  and  the  abbots  and  monks,  if  there  were  any  that 
called  themselves  so,  being  really  secular  priests  and  derks.'  The 
Irish  pilgrims  who  instructed  Dunstan  may  or  may  not  have  been 
members  or  officers  of  this  establishment,  but  the  right  of  patronage 
was  clearly  in  the  hands  of  the  king,  and  the  state  of  monastic  rule, 
discipline,  and  pretension  was  so  attenuated  that  the  contemporaries 
of  Dxmstan  regarded  him  as  a  founder  rather  than  a  reformer. 
Monachism  there  was  in  England,  although  it  was  not  after  the 
rule  of  S.  Benedict)  and  a  monk  Dunstan  had  already  become ;  but 
that  Dunstan's  monachism  had  little  or  nothing  in  common  with 
the  state  of  things  existing  at  Olastonbury  at  the  time  appears 
from  the  words  which  the  biographer  puts  in  the  mouth  of  Edmund : 
<  Be  thou  of  this  seat  the  lord  and  potent  occupant,  and  whatsoever 
from  thine  own  means  shall  be  lacking  for  the  increase  of  divine 
service,  or  for  the  completeness  of  the  sacred  rule,  that  I  will  supply 
devoutly  by  my  royal  bounty.'  '    It  is  dear  that  the  abbacy  must 


'  Asser'B  aooount  of  the  state  of  the 
monastic  institote  in  Alfred's  time  was 
true  of  the  next  half-oentnry :  'per 
mnlta  retroaota  annomm  cnrricola 
monasticas  vitas  desideriam  ah  ilia  tota 
gente,  necnon  et  a  mnltis  aliis  genti- 
bus  fonditus  desierat,  quamyis  per- 
plorima  adhae  monasteria  in  ilia 
regione  oonstructa  permaneant,  nnllo 
tamen  regolam  illlus  vitas  ordina- 
biliter  tenente,  nescio  quare,  ant  pro 
alienigenaram  infestationibas  .  .  • 
aat  etiam  pro  nimia  illias  gentis  in 
omni  genere  diyitiamm  abuidantia,' 
<to.  Mon.  Hist.  Brit.  493.  According  to 
Alfred  himself  the  books  remained,  bnt 
there  was  no  one  who  could  use  them. 
Pref.  to  S.  Gregory's  Pastoral  Care. 

*  Elfrio  the  biographer  of  Ethel- 
wold,  the  earliest  describer  of  this 
state  of  things,  draws  a  sad  picture  of 
the  old  Minster  at  Winchester,  and 
although  it  maj  be  exaggerated  it  is 
the   testimony    of   an    eye-witness: 


*  malemorigerati  olerici,  elatione  et 
insolentia  ac  luxuria  praBventi,  adeo 
ut  nonnulli  coram  dedignarentur 
missas  suo  ordine  celebrare,  repa- 
diantes  uxores,  quas  illicite  duxerant, 
et  alias  acoipientes,  gnlae  et  ebrietati 
jugiter  dediti.*  Hist.  Abend,  ii.  260. 
The  biographer  of  Oswald,  after  telling 
us  that  Oswald  bought  himself  *  mo- 
nasfceriom  quod  est  in  Wintonia  posi- 
tum  .  .  .  donando  digno  pretio,'  pro- 
ceeds, *in  diebus  illis  non  monastic! 
▼iri  nee  ipsios  sanotas  institutionis 
regulsB  erant  in  regione  Anglorum, 
sed  erant  religiosi  et  dignissimi  clerioi, 
qui  tamen  thesauros  sues  quos  avidis 
adquirebant  cordibus  non  ad  ecdesiaB 
honorem  sed  suis  dare  solebant  uxori- 
bus,*  folio  4. 

'  Osbem's  own  expansion  of  the 
speech  is  also  worth  noting.  For 
it  is  impossible  to  suspect  either  the 
Saxon  priest  or  Osbern  of  a  desire  to 
undervalue  the  antiquity  of  Qlaston- 
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have  been  vacant  and  the  lands  of  the  monastery  in  the  king's  hands,  oondition  of 
maoh  as  was  the  case  at  Abingdon  at  the  same  time.  The  words  of  '^^'^^'^ 
the  biographer  of  S.  Ethelwold  might  be  applied  to  the  one  as 
well  as  to  the  other ;  it '  was  a  place  in  which  a  little  monastery  had 
been  kept  up  from  andent  days,  but  it  was  then  desolate  and  neg- 
lected, consisting  of  mean  buildings  and  possessing  only  a  few  (in 
the  case  of  Abingdon,  forty)  hides  ;  the  rest  of  the  land  of  the  place 
the  king  possessed  by  his  royal  right.'  ^  That  is,  there  was  still  a 
monastic  establishment,  but  it  had  become  minous  and  impoverished. 
It  was  in  name  an  abbey,  but  really  served  by  clerks,  or  altogether 
neglected.  The  renewal  of  discipline  was  really  a  foundation  rather 
than  a  revivaL 

The  name  of  the  abbot  who  had  vacated  the  seat  taken  by  Dun-  Doxuton's 
stan,  as  given  by  William  of  Malmesbury,  is  Elfric,  the  successor  of  v'^^'ctmor 
Aldhun,  under  whom  he  says  Dunstan  had  been  educated.  In  the 
ancient  list^  however,  Dunstan's  immediate  predecessor  is  named 
Ecgwulf ;  and  the  next  in  order,  counting  backwards,  is  Cuthred, 
whom  I  am  inclined  to  identify  with  that  'Cudret'  who  appears 
among  the  courtiers  of  Athelstan  in  the  compact  with  the  monks  of 
S.  GalL 

It  might  be  difficult  to  define  the  monastic  character  that  Dun-  Dnnitan's 
stan  had  assumed ;  but  it  differed  as  much  from  the  system  which  y^j^^^^^ 
it  superseded  as  it  did  from  the  more  perfect  form  into  which  it 
ultimately  grew.  No  doubt  the  name  and  dress  of  the  monk  were 
resumed.  Wulfred,  Dunstan's  early  friend,  is  called  a  deacon,  but 
the  companions  of  his  retirement  whilst  he  is  abbot  are  called  monks. 
He  himself  in  the  famous  drawing,  which  with  very  much  probability 
is  ascribed  to  his  own  hand,  appears  in  the  dress  of  a  monk.  Yet 
the  establishment  at  Olastonbury  under  him  is  much  more  of  a 
school  than  a  convent :  the  words  '  scholasticus '  and  <  discipulus ' 
come  more  naturally  than  'monachus.'  In  this  again  there  is 
nothing  peculiar  to  Qlastonbury ;  exactly  the  same  processes  are 
traceable  at  Abingdon.  I  conclude  that  tiiere  had  taken  place,  pro- 
bably under  the  influence  of  Elfege  the  Bald,  a  strong  tendency 
towards  pure  Benedictinism :  that  tendency  was  represented  by 
Dunstan  and  Ethelwold  in  their  early  efforts,  but  it  was  not  crowned 
with  success,  or  brought  into  perfect  accord  with  the  Benedictine 
discipline,  until  Dunstan  had  seen  the  old  rule  in  working  at 
Blandinium,  and  Oswald  and  Ethelwold  had  brought  instructors 
from  Fleury.  The  difference  between  the  laxer  rule  of  Dunstan  and 
the  stricter  discipline  of  the  other  two  may  be  partly  attributed  to 
the  difference  of  their  foreign  relations,  partly  also  to  the  fact  that 

biizy  as  compared  with   Canterbury.  >  Elfric's  Life  of  Ethelwold,  Hist. 

Gomp.  Bobertoon,  Hist.  EssayB,  p.  190.      Abend,  ii.  257. 
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Donstan,  bemg  a  statesman,  and,  after  the  accession  of  Edgar,  in  a 
position  of  supreme  importance,  was  obliged,  whatever  his  own 
wishes  may  have  been,  to  avoid  a  policy  of  persecation.  In  the 
biographies  of  Ethelwold  and  Oswald,  Donstan  plays  a  part  quite 
secondary  to  theirs  in  the  expulsion  of  the  clerks  from  the  monas- 
teries ;  and  in  his  own  churches,  Canterbury,  London,  and  Worcester, 
he  attempted  no  such  measure :  it  is  possible  that  he  acted  as  a 
check  rather  than  a  spur  on  the  zeal  of  Edgar.-  At  the  same  time  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  the  clerks  were  expelled  without  his  per- 
mission ;  and  although  the  stories  of  his  active  participation,  detailed 
by  Osbem  and  Eadmer,  were  borrowed  and  adapted  irom  the  career 
of  Ethelwold,  there  is  evidence  enough  in  the  first  life  to  show  that 
he  sympathised  with  the  movement,  and  that  his  own  life  and  per- 
soniJ  influence  were  guided  by  an  ascetic  spirit. 

Edmund  reigned  but  a  short  time  after  Dunstan's  appointment 
as  abbot,  dying  on  May  26,  946.^  Edred,  who  succeeded  him, 
reigned  unldl  November  28,  955.'  The  former  king  was  eighteen 
when  he  began  to  reign,  twenty-four  when  he  died.  Edred  must 
have  been  within  a  year  of  the  same  age  as  Dunstan.  These  dates 
help  to  reconcile  us  to  the  fact  that  Dunstan  became  abbot  at  twenty- 
two.  They  serve  to  account  for  his  close  intimacy  with  Edred ;  they 
had  been  playfellows  probably  at  the  court  of  Athelstan.  Edred 
was  a  sickly  young  man ;  the  Saxon  priest  has  drawn  a  picture  of 
his  ill-health  too  graphic  to  be  an  invention  of  his  own.  His  mother 
Eadgifu  was  his  chief  adviser,  and  next  to  her  Dunstan,  who  acted 
as  treasurer  of  the  royal  estates,  and  perhaps  in  an  official  position 
somewhat  like  that  of  the  later  chancellors.  His  time  was  divided 
between  his  abbey  at  Olastonbury,  where  he  was  teaching  and 
building,  and  his  attendance  on  the  king,  who  seemed  to  have  kept 
court,  not  in  the  western  shires  like  Athelstan  and  Edmund,  but 
chiefly  at  Winchester.  His  reign  was  on  the  whole  a  successful 
one ;  for,  whether  by  his  own  energy,  by  Dunstan's  policy,  or  by  the 
divisions  of  his  enemies,  he  acquired  finally  the  allegiance  of  North- 
umbria.  It  was,  no  doubt,  during  a  visit  paid  with  Edred  to  the 
north  that  Dunstan  saw  the  remains  of  8.  Cuthbert. 

It  is  to  these  years,  no  doubt,  that  Dunstan's  period  of  active 
teaching  is  to  be  referred.  It  was  Edred  who  by  his  mother's  advice 
placed  Ethelwold  as  abbot  at  Abingdon;  and  this  is  the  time  of 
Oswald's  mission  to  Fleury.'  The  part  taken  by  archbishop  Odo  in 
the  government  of  the  country  has  been  obscured  by  the  glory  of  the 
younger  men,  and  by  the  fact  that  his  life  was  not  written  until  a 

>  Ohr.  Sax.  a.d.  946.  Abend,  ii.  267  ;    Hist.  Bamsej,  Gale, 

*  Ibid.  A.D.  955.  p.  891. 

'  Elfrie's  Life  ol  Ethelwold,  Cbron. 
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oentory  and  a  half  after  his  death.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  he 
did  nothing  to  thwart  the  policy  of  Dunstan,  and  enough  of  his 
ecdesiastioal  legislation  remains  to  show  that,  in  a  determination  to 
enforce  the  observance  of  both  monastic  vows  and  the  laws  of 
marriage,  he  came  in  no  degree  behind  his  more  famous  successor.^ 

In  958,  the  death  of  Ethelgar,  bishop  of  Crediton,  gave  Edred  PzoptMti 
and  Eadgifu  an  opportunity  of  promoting  Dunstan  to  the  episcopate.  Doniitan 
It  may  or  may  not  be  true  that,  as  Adelard  relates,  a  like  offer  was  ^  ^^'^^ 
made  to  him  on  the  death  of  Elfege  the  Bald  in  951.    He  was  not 
yet  of  canonical  age  for  consecration,  and  he  refused  the  bishopric, 
alleging  as  the  reason,  if  we  are  to  credit  the  later  writers,  his  un- 
willingness to  leave  the  court  as  long  as  Edred  lived.    There  can,  I 
think,  be  no  doubt  about  this  part  of  the  story,  or  about  the  dream 
which  followed  his  ref usaL    Elfwdd  was  appointed  at  his  recom- 
mendation to  Crediton,  and  as  bishop  of  Crediton  Elfwold  attests 
the  charters  of  Edred  from  958  onwards. 

Edred's  death  must  have  been  sudden:  he  was  at  Frome;*  D»teof 
Dunstan,  who  was  at  Glastonbury,  was  summoned  to  attend  him,  but  death 
the  king  died  before  he  arrived,  and  the  crown  fell  to  Edwy,  the  elder 
of  the  two  sons  of  Edmund  by  his  first  wife  Elfgifu.'  Edred's 
reign  is  said  in  the  table  of  the  kings  to  have  lasted  nine  years  and  six 
weeks :  ^  a  computation  which  agrees  but  imperf ectiy  with  the  dates 
given  by  Florence  of  Worcester  for  his  coronation  and  death,  the 
former  event  being  placed  on  the  16th  of  August  946,  and  the  latter 
on  the  feast  of  S.  Clement,  November  28,  955.  The  rougher  com- 
putation of  the  Chronicle,  nine  years  and  a  half,  dating  from  the 
death  of  Edmund,  is  nearer  the  mark. 

As  Edwy  reigned  three  years,  thirty-five  weeks,  and  five  days,*  Dateoc 
and  died  on  the  1st  of  October  959,  his  coronation  must  have  taken  ^^SiSiUm 
place  on  the  first  or  second  Sunday  after  Epiphany,  966.    He  could 
scarcely  at  this  time  have  been  more  than  fifteen  years  old.    Dunstan 
was  still  at  court,  and  on  him  and  his  kinsman  Kinesige^  was  thrown 
the  disagreeable  task  of  bringing  back  the  careless  and  obstinate  boy. 


*  See  his  Gonstiiatione,  pablished 
in  the  zeign  of  Edmnnd,  in  Wilkins, 
OonoiliA,  L  212  sq. 

'  Chron.  Sax.  a.d.  956. 

'  Qhron.  Sax.  a«d.  966 ;  Hon.  Hist 
Brit  p.  662. 

«  MS.  TiberioB,  A.  8 ;  Ghr.  &  ed. 
Thorpe*  i.  233. 

*  'Four  yean  less  seven  weeks,' 
MS.  Tiberias,  B.  6 ;  Bel.  Ant.  ii.  171 ; 
'  qoadriennio  *  Eihelwerd,  p.  620; 
'tiiree  years,  thirty-six  we&s,  less 
two  days,  MS.  Tiberias,  A.  8 ;  Thorpe, 
Ohr.  S.  p.  238. 


'  Kinesige  appears  first  in  a  char- 
ter of  Athelstan  to  Abingdon, 
Kemble,  0.  D.  1129,  as  bishop  of 
Berkshire.  Berkshire  was  properly 
in  the  diooese  of  Ramsbary,  of  which 
Odo  was  bishop  at  the  time.  In  the 
lists  of  bishops  (M.  H.  B.  624)  he  is 
bishop  of  Lichfield;  he  may  have 
been  administering  Berkshire  for  Odo 
at  the  date  of  the  earlier  charter.  He 
attests  charters  from  931  to  984,  and 
from  949-968 ;  bat  possibly  enoagh 
there  were  two  persons  of  the  name. 
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from  the  chamber  of  Ethelgifu  and  her  danghter,  to  the  solemn 
banquet.  On  this  event  much  has  been  written,  and  an  amount  of 
Griticism  spent,  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  the  materials  for  its 
history.^  The  narration  of  the  Saxon  priest  is  the  primary  authority ; 
written  forty  years  after  the  event,  and  not  by  an  eye-witness,  it  bears 
marks  of  having  been  coloured  by  popular  tradition.  The  distinction 
which  I  have  already  drawn,  as  to  the  narrative  of  our  author,  where 
it  concerns  Dunstan*s  private  history  and  where  it  touches  on  public 
events,  may  be  applied  here.  The  monstrous  lust  of  such  a  mere 
child  as  Edwy  was  could  not  have  been  a  main  feature  of  a  story 
told  by  Dunston  himself,  who  knew  the  truth,  and  who,  although  he 
had  been  persecuted  by  Ethelgifu,  had  no  temptation  to  pervert  facts. 
The  offence  given  to  Dunstan  may  easily  be  accounted  for  by  the 
relationship  of  Edwy  and  Ethelgifu,  and  the  bulk  of  our  historians 
have  so  construed  it. 

Dunstan's  flight  to  Flanders  must  have  followed  early  in  the  year 
966 ;  the  charters  of  Edwy  which  are  attested  by  him  *  may  some  of 
them  be  referred  possibly  to  the  day  of  the  coronation.  Edgar 
continued  much  longer  at  his  brother's  side,  at  least  until  the 
summer  of  967.'  The  rebellion  of  the  Northumbrians  and  Mercians 
cannot  be  thrown  later  than  the  spring  of  968.  In  that  year  Edgar 
begins  to  issue  charters  as  king.^  The  revolt  is  placed  by  Florence 
of  Worcester  in  967,  and  as  bishop  Eynewald  of  Worcester,  whose 
death  made  room  for  Dunstan  as  bishop,  disappears  in  that  year 
from  the  charters,  the  recall  of  Dunstan  probably  followed  immediately 
on  the  revolt.  Edgar  is  reckoned  to  have  reigned  two  years  at  the 
time  of  his  brother's  death. 

Dunstan's  return  was  followed  by  his  promotion  to  the  episcopate. 
Olastonbury  was  in  the  hands  of  Edwy,  and  for  the  time  it  appeared 
that  he  had  no  chance  of  recovering  it.  It  was  accordingly  deter- 
mined, in  a  council  of  the  witan  attached  to  Edgar,  that  Dunstan 


^  On  this  subject  may  be  read  with 
advantage  Mr.  Allen's  Essay,  appended 
to  his  work  on  the  Prerogative,  p.  220, 
and  Hallam's  note  in  the  History  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  The  former  is  very 
speoolative.  Hallam*s  conclasion  is 
in  defiance  of  his  argument. 

*  These  are,  a  grant  to  Wilton, 
dated  956,  Eemble,  436;  one  to 
Abingdon,  dated  956,  Eemble,  441; 
one  dated  956  at  Cirencester,  in  favour 
of  Worcester,  Eemble,  461;  one  to 
iSlric,  in  the  Abingdon  Cartulary, 
dated  956,  Eemble,  1186, 1187. 

*  Edgar  attests  charters  of  his 
brother  as  late  as  May  9, 957,  Eemble, 
465.     A  charter  to  bishop  Oskytel, 


which  is  attested  by  him,  dated  958 
(Eemble,  472),  is  shown  by  the  indie- 
tion  to  belong  to  956. 

*  These  of  course  are  not  numerous : 
one  from  the  Peterborough  Cartulary, 
dated  958,  in  which  Edgar  calls  him- 
self *rex  Anglorum,'  is  signed  by 
Oskytel  of  Dorchester,  Dunstan  of 
Worcester,  Einsige  of  Lichfield,  Athulf 
of  Hereford,  and  Leofwine  of  Lindsey, 
Eemble,  471;  another,  dated  959, 
from  the  same  Cartulary,  has  the 
signature  of  Dunstan  as  bishop  of 
London,  and  Oskytel  as  archbishop  of 
Tork  (Eemble,  480),  Edgar  calling 
himself  king  of  the  Mercians. 
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should  be  made  a  bishop.  This  council  was  held  at  a  place  called  in  ooanou  of 
the  various  MSS.  of  the  first  life  Bradanf ord  or  Brandanford.^  U  the  ^'•"'^''^^ 
latter  reading  be  right,  and  it  is  the  reading  which  Mabillon 
recognised  in  the  Arras  MSS.,  and  is  clearly  that  of  the  Gottonian, 
the  place  was  probably  Brentford,  the  earlier  form  of  which,  Bregent- 
naford,  was  probably  lost.  If  the  other  reading  be  the  true  one, 
Bradford  in  Wiltshire  would  seem  to  be  the  place  meant ;  but  if  so, 
then  £dwy*s  kingdom  must  have  been  much  more  circumscribed 
than  we  have  any  other  reasons  for  supposing  it  to  have  been.  The 
Wiltshire  Bradford  must,  I  think,  have  been  in  Edwy's  hands,  and 
the  balance  of  probability  is  in  favour  of  Brentford. 

The  story  further  reads  as  if  the  resolution  of  the  witan  merely  Theqaea- 
was  that  Dunstan  should  be  promoted.    No  see  is  mentioned,  per-  i)^^j}ten?8 
haps  no  see  was  vacant.    We  are  not  told  that  Dunstan  was  <»oBeonUoii 
consecrated    upon    this    recommendation,  and    Adelard    probably 
records  the  truth  when  he  describes  him  as  consecrated  by  Odo  to 
the  see  of  Worcester.    Yet  it  is  quite  possible  that  he  was  conse- 
crated as  an  unattached  bishop,  as  the  Saxon  priest  describes,  to 
attend  personally  on  Edgar  and  give  him  the  benefit  of  his  counsel 
Such  an  appointment  would  not  have  been  entirely  out  of  keeping 
with  the  system  of  diocesan  episcopacy  that  had  prevailed  in  Wessex, 
where  from  the  time  of  Ethelwulf  there  had  been  occasionally  shire- 
bishops  with  no  fixed  see.    On  this  hypothesis  might  be  explained  Thatndi- 
the  Ixadition  preserved  by  Adelard  that  Odo  consecrated  Dunstan,  ^'^ 
'  titulo  ecdesiffl  cui  episcopus  datus  est  conticito ' ;  the  idea  that  he 
did    so   by   divine  instruction,  that    he  might  succeed    hin)   at     x 
Canterbury,  being  an  after-thought. 

Whether  or  no  this  was  the  case,  the  death  of  Eynewald,  bishop  He  \m 
of  Worcester,  gave  the  new  bishop  a  see.    Eynewald's  name  appears  w^£L,. 
for  the  last  time  in  a  charter  of  967 ;   and,  in  the  few  charters  of 
958  which  were  issued  by  Edgar  during  his  brother's  lifetime, 
Dunstan  appears  as  bishop.    If  the  festival  kept  on  the  21st  of 
October  at  Canterbury,  as  the  ordination  of  S.  Dunstan,'  com- 
memorates his  episcopal  consecration,  it  must,  I  think,  be  referred  to 
the  year  957.    In  959  he  received  the  see  of  London,  and  held  it  and  of 
together  with  Worcester  until  the  settlement  that  followed  Edwy's  ^^^^ 
death.    This  arrangement  naay  not  improbably  have  been  made  either  lUMonfor 
because  Odo  was  dead,  or  because  Canterbury,  where  a  new  bishop  ****  i*"»"*3^ 
would  have  had  to  seek  consecration,  was  in  the  hands  of  Edwy. 

*  The  aooonnt  of  this  ooonoil  given  Saor.  i.  54  :    *  zii.    Cal.    Novembris, 

by  Wilkins,  Concilia,   1.  224,  is  an  Cantaariis,   ordinatio    B.     Donstani 

extraot  from  archbishop  Parker's  An-  archiepiscopi,  cnjas  vita  qnam  fuerit 

HguiUUes.  pontificata  digna  etiam  divina  revela- 

'  From  the  Obituary  or  Martyro-  tione  innotnit.' 
logy  of  Canterbury,  Wharton,  Angl. 
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Edwy's  marriage  most  have  taken  place  in  966,  or  early  in  957 ; 
the  charter  of  Abingdon,  attested  by  Elfgifa  the  king's  wife,  and 
Ethelgifa  the  king's  wife's  mother,  bearing  also  the  attestation  of 
bishop  Eynewald.^  It  is  not  attested  by  Odo,  who  had  no  doubt 
been  offended  with  the  marriage.  Edwy's  charters  in  which  Odo'e 
name  appears  in  967  may  have  been  granted  most  probably  before 
that  event :  those  of  968,  after  the  forced  reconciliation,  following 
the  separation  of  Edwy  and  Elfgifa,  which  is  placed  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Chronicle  of  Worcester  '  in  that  year. 

The  next  point  to  be  considered  is  one  of  the  most  complex  in 
our  early  annals,  but  it  is  also  one  on  which  our  Saxon  priest  is 
a  primary  authority :  the  circumstances  that  followed  the  death  of 
Odo,  and  the  appointment  of  Dunstan  as  his  successor.  Our 
author,  who  gives  no  dates,  tells  us  that,  on  Odo's  death,  EUsin 
or  Elfsige,  bishop  of  Winchester,  succeeded  him  ;  that  Elfsige  on 
his  way  to  Rome  crossed  the  Alps  in  deep  snow,  and  caught 
the  cold  which  killed  him.  His  companions  returned.  Byrhthelm, 
the  bishop  of  Dorset,  was  chosen  in  his  place,  and  having 
shown  himself  incompetent  to  enforce  discipline  was  sent  back 
to  his  see  by  the  king,  who  then  with  the  advice  of  his  witan 
appointed  Dunstan.'  We  are  not  told  who  was  king  when  Elfsige 
and  Byrhthelm  were  appointed ;  the  king  who  nominated  Dunstan 
was  of  course  Edgar.  There  is  thus  nothing  in  the  original  story  that 
is  fatal  to  the  belief  that  Elfsige  and  Byrhthelm  were  the  nominees 
of  Edwy,  and  the  humiliation  of  the  latter  prelate  a  result  of  the 


>  Hist.  Abend,  i.  218 ;  Kemble,  0. 
D.  No.  1201.  The  charter  is  not 
quite  simple.  Edwy  bestows  Een- 
nington  on  the  priest  Brihthelm,  with 
the  date  966,  and  the  attestation  of 
Odo,  Edgar,  Elfsige,  Oswulf,  Wnlfsige, 
Eynewold,  and  Daniel ;  that  is  olearly 
before  the  revolt  of  the  north,  and 
probably  before  the  marriage.  After 
this  Brihthelm,  now  a  bishop,  ex- 
changes the  Eennington  estate  for 
one  at  Grydanbridge  with  abbot 
Ethelwold  of  Abingdon ;  this  exchange 
being  without  date,  and  attested  by 
•iBlfgifn  thsBs  cininges  wif,  ana 
iEth  jgifn  thns  cyninges  wifes 
modnr/  Elfsige,  Oswolf,  and  Coen- 
wald,  bishops.  This  exchange  is 
undated,  bat  it  must  have  taken  place 
some  time  after  the  grant.  Brihthelm 
had  in  the  meanwhile  become  a 
bid^op,  Odo  and  Edgar  were  away 
from  the  court,  and  Elfgifa  and  her 
mother  supreme  for  the  time.  All 
then  that  it  proves  is  the  fact  of  the 
marriage,   and    that   it    took   place 


daring  the  life  of  Kynewald,  Dnnstan's 
predecessor. 

'  Tiberius,  B.  4,  *  Her  on  thissum 
geare  Oda  aroebiscop  totwaemde 
Eadwi  oyning  and  iBlfgyfe,  forthiem 
the  hi  wasron  to  gesybbe.'  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  this  is  all  the  evi- 
dence we  have  on  the  subject  except 
the  tradition  prevalent  a  handred  and 
fifty  years  after.  The  Saxon  priest 
says  nothing  aboat  the  completion  of 
the  marriage,  and  the  biographer  of 
Oswald  gives  a  different  story,  making 
Edwy  an  adulterer :  *  sub  uxore  pro- 
pria alteram  adamavit  quam  et  rapuit 
.  .  .  Antistes  aatem  (Odo)  .  .  . 
eqaum  ascendit  et  ad  villam  qua  mulier 
mansitabat  pervenit,  eamque  rapuit 
et  de  regno  perduxit.'  (Nero,  B.  1. 
fo.  1.) 

*  The  life  of  Oswald  (Nero,  E.  1), 
which  is  the  original  authority  for  the 
insult  offered  by  Elfsige  to  Dunstan, 
is  also  silent  as  to  the  king  who 
appointed  Elfsige. 
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changes  that  followed  Edwy's  death.  The  Anglo-Saxon  Ghronidiey 
except  in  its  latest  and  most  questionable  edition,  does  not  mention 
either  the  death  of  Odo  or  the  names  of  Elf  sige  and  Byrhthelm ;  and 
Addard  also  is  silent  on  the  whole  transaction. 

When,  however,  we  come  to  the  time  of  Osbem  and  Florence,  we  ^^^J^ 
find  an  immediate  difficulty.    Osbem  attributes  the  appointment  of  TuiMioe 
Elfsige  and  Byrhthelm  to  Edgar :   Florence  of  Worcester,  perhaps 
wavering  in  his  own  mind,  places  the  election  of  Elfsige  before,  and 
that  of  Byrhthelm  after,  the  accession  of  Edgar  to  the  whole  king- 
dom.^   William  of  Malmesbury  follows  Osbem  in  ascribing  the 
appointment  of  Elfsige  to  Edgar,  and  although  in  the  Life  of 
Dunstan  he  adopts  the  same  statements  about  Byrhthelm,  does  not 
mention  him  among  the  archbishops  in  the  Oesta  Pontificum. 
Eadmer,  who  might  have  been  expected  to  be  accurate,  follows  ^J^ 
Osbem.    Such  an  array  of  writers,  who  possessed,  in  the  records  of  r«rerthe 
their  churches,  authorities  which  have  not  come  down  to  us,  might  Ssudge 
be  supposed  to  afiford  a  conclusive  comment  on  the  original  state-  ^  ^^^" 
ment,  strong  enough  certainly  to  refute  an  argument  founded  on  the 
first  reading  of  that  statement. 

Such,  however,  is  the  scantiness  of  all  information  added  by  Bfl«i«»ii. 
these  writers  to  the  original  stock  preserved  in  the  Chronicle,  that  eyidoDoe 
we  can  scarcely  give  them  credit  for  possessing  or  for  using  materials 
that  have  not  come  down  to  us.    We  have  recourse,  therefore,  to  the 
information  which  we  may  find  in  charters  and  kalendars,  and  in  a 
more  precise  examination  of  the  chronology. 

Edwy  died  on  the  1st  or  2nd  of  October  959.'    Odo  died  on  the  what  time 
2nd  of  June ;  *  but  in  what  year  ?    His  name  is  found  attached  to  between  th« 
an  Abingdon  charter  dated  May  17, 959,  which  has  no  decisive  mark  ^^t  of  ^ 
of  forgery.^    If  he  died  in  June  959,  there  is  still  time  before  the  ^^^^ 
1st  of  October  for  Elfsige  to  go  as  far  as  the  Alps,  thirty-three  days' 
journey,  for  his  companions  to  return  home,  and  Byrhthelm  to  be 
elected.    And  the  existence  of  a  charter  of  Edwy,  dated  959,  and 
attested  by  Byrhthelm  as  *  Dorobemensis  ecclesi»  episcopus,'  may 
be  regarded  as  conclusively  proving  that  he  was  appointed  by  that 
king.^    On  the  other  hand,  such  a  succession  of  events  is  so  rapid  as 
to  be  almost  unprecedented.    Elfsige  would  hardly  have  found  the 


»  Flor.  Wig.  A.D.  968,  069. 

*  Four  MSS.  of  the  Ohroniele  give 
the  year  959 ;  two  958 ;  one  Oct.  1, 
958.  Florence  giyes  959 ;  the  Ealen- 
dar  printed  by  Hampson  gives  Uie 
day  Oct.  2 ;  the  charters  afford  ample 
proof  that  Edwy  was  alive  in  959. 

'  Obitoary  of  Canterbury,  Angl. 
Saer.  i.  54. 

*  Kemble,  Ck>d.  Dipl.  No.  1224,  an 


Abingdon  charter,  attested  not  only 
by  Odo  bat  by  Eadgiva  the  king's 
grandmother,  Hist  Abend,  i.  169- 
172.  It  is  worth  observing  that  of  the 
two  copies  of  this  charter  one  (Clan- 
diuB,  c.  9)  omits  the  name  of  Odo. 

*  This  charter,  which  is  not  in 
Eemble,  is  in  the  Book  of  Hyde  (ed. 
Edwards),  p.  177. 
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Alps  SO  blocked  with  snow  in  June  that  he  should  be  really  frozen 
to  death ;  and  Florence  of  Worcester  distinctly  places  Odo's  death 
in  the  year  in  which  he  separated  Edwy  and  Elfgif u,  that  is  in  958. 
It  is  important,  too,  to  observe  that  one  copy  of  the  Abingdon 
charter  omits  the  name  of  Odo.  On  the  whole  we  may  safely  con- 
clude that  sufficient  ground  is  found  for  setting  aside  the  statements 
of  Osbem  as  to  the  nomination  of  his  two  successors,  and  for  inter- 
preting the  Saxon  priest  accordingly. 

A  minor  question  is  this:  Byrhthelm  is  called  by  our  first 
author  the  bishop  of  Dorset,  that  is,  of  Sherborne  ;  but  the  lists  of 
the  bishops  of  Sherborne  contain  no  such  name,  that  see  having 
been  occupied  successively  by  Wulfsige,  who,  as  we  know  from 
charters,  disappears  in  958,  and  Elfwold,  who  signs  first  in  961.  It 
is  true  that  between  these  years  there  is  room  for  Byrhthelm,  but 
the  lists,  which  are  nearly  contemporary,  do  not  admit  him.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  find  prelates  of  this  name  at  this  period,  in  the 
sees  of  Wells,  Winchester,  and  London.  It  is  not  by  any  means 
impossible  that  the  bishop  who  was  elected  to  Canterbury  was  the 
bishop  of  Wells,  who  is  called  electus  in  956,^  and  who  may  either 
have  held  Sherborne  after  Wulfsige's  death  in  958,  as  well  as  Wells, 
just  as  Dunstan  held  London,  or  have  been  called  bishop  of  Dorset 
in  mistake  for  Somerset.  We  find  his  name,  however,  so  often  in 
the  Abingdon  charters  that  it  seems  more  natural  to  adopt  the 
former  supposition.  The  fact  that  we  find  two  bishops  of  the  name 
constantly  attesting  together'  hinders  us  from  identifying  thia 
Byrhthelm  with  the  occupants  of  the  sees  of  London  and  Win- 
chester ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  if  Canterbury  were  practically  vacant, 
as  we  have  supposed,  from  June  958  to  October  959,  any  bishops 
appointed  in  the  meantime  must  have  either  sought  consecration 
elsewhere  or  have  held  sees  in  plurality.  I  think  that  on  the  whole 
it  is  most  likely  that  Byrhthelm,  who  is  called  the  king's  kinsman,^ 
was  a  competitor  with  Dunstan  in  more  ways  than  one ;  he  was 
probably  Edwy's  prime  minister,  as  Dunstan  was  Edgar's,  and 
Edgar's  triumph  was  the  decisive  cause  for  his  final  defeat. 

Dunstan  then  became  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  959 ;  the 
entries  in  the  Chronicle  which  place  this  event  in  961^  being 


1  Eemble,  C.  D.  No.  349 :  from  a 
Bath  Cartulary.  Byrhthelm  of  Wells 
Bucoeeded  a  bishop  xuuned  Wolfhelm 
in  956 :  Walfsige  of  Sherborne  dis- 
appears from  the  charters  in  958;  and 
his  sucoessor  Elfwold  first  appears  in 
961.  I  am  strengthened  in  this  oon- 
jeotnre  by  finding  that  Mr.  Robertson, 
Hist  Essays,  p.  194,  note,  also  sup- 
poses Byrhthelm  to  have  suooeeded 


Wulfsige  in  958. 

*  E.g.,  Kemble,  G.  D.  No.  1225. 
■  Kemble,  G.  D.  469. 

*  See  Thorpe's  edition,  pp.  218, 
219,  where  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
passage  is  an  interpolation  in  one  MS., 
is  altogether  omitted  in  four,  and  at 
home  only  in  the  Canterbury  MS. 
Dom.  A.  8,  which  is  the  least  valuable 
as  an  authority. 
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late  insertions,  and  at  varianoe  with  the  evidenoe  of  charters.    The 
oommemoration  of  his  ordination  on  October  21/  before  mentioned, 
may  possibly  refer  to  his  installation  at  Canterbury ;  and  if  this  be 
the  case,  no  time  could  have  been  lost  after  Edwy's  death  in  remov- 
ing Byrhthelm,  a  fact  which  is  moreover  proved  by  two  charters  of 
959  '  which  Dunstan  witnesses.    After  the  settiement  of  the  king-  ^^ 
dom  he  went  to  Bome  for  the  palL    This  he  received  from  Pope 
John  XII.  probably  in  960,  in  which  year  very  few  charters  con- 
tain his  name.    In  961  he  consecrated  Elfstan  and  Oswald  his 
successors  in  the  sees  of  London  and  Worcester,  probably  also  the 
new  bishop  of  Sherborne.    In  968  he  consecrated  Ethelwold,  his 
old  fellow-pufHl  or  disdple,  to  the  see  of  Winchester,'  and  from 
that  date  begins  the  struggle  of   the  monks  and  clerks  which  straggle 
furnishes  most  of  the  historians  of    the  reign  with  their  chief  moniEBand^ 
subject  of  discussion.     We  must,  however,  dismiss  this  famous  ^^^^ 
question  with  a  very  few  remarks  in  addition  to  those  already 
made. 

All  evidence  seems  to  show  that,  whilst  the  monastic  move-  S!^!L 

tab  tUIW 

ment  had  taken  its  rise  at  Winchester,  it  had  been  received  with  the  mooMUnn 
most  fervour  in  Mercia.  Dunstan  received  his  impressions  in  its 
favour  from  Elfege  the  Bald.  Ethelwold  was  a  native  of  Winchester, 
and  Oswald  had  been  trained  and  held  preferment  in  the  same  dty. 
The  revival  of  Glastonbury  and  Abingdon,  under  the  patronage  of 
Edred,  was  the  limit  of  success  in  Wessex  for  a  long  time,  and  the 
four  years  of  Edwy's  rule  were  unfavourable  to  its  extension.  The 
statements  of  Osbem  and  Eadmer,  that  Edwy  confiscated  all 
monastic  property,  are  not  bome  out  by  the  authority  of  the  earlier 
writers,  but  Glastonbury  had  certainly  been  seized,  and  the  con- 
dition of  Winchester  under  Ethelwold  seems  to  show  that  such 
monachism  as  had  existed  under  Elfege  was  extinguished  under 
his  successor.  We  may  safely  infer  that  the  monastic  party  shared 
in  the  disgrace  of  Dunstan,  and  was  made  to  bear  the  e£fects  of  the 
quarrel  between  Edwy  and  Odo.  Accordingly,  when  the  revolt  of  ^^^^ 
the  Mercians  and  Northumbrians  placed  Edgar  in  the  position  of  a  mooMtie 
rival,  and  a  too  powerful  rival,  to  his  brother,  it  was  natural  that  Seraia 
he  should  find  support  in  the  monastic  party;  it  is  also  quite 
possible  that  that  revolt  was  prompted  by  the  leaders  of  the  religious 
reform,  who  were  provoked  by  Edwy's  foolish  and  unlawful  mar- 
riage. The  story  that  Edgar  in  his  early  youth  had  been  moved  by 
the  sight  of  the  ruined  monasteries  to  make  a  vow  of  restitution^ 

*  Ang.  Sao.  i.  64.  *  Olerioos  perosos  habait,  nostri  habitus 

*  Kemble,  C.  D.  Nos.  1221, 1225.  viroB   dout  diximns  honorayit,*  am 
Chr.  8.  A.i>.  963.  the  monk  of  Banuey.      (Y.  Oswaloi, 

*  Begolaria     CSoneordia :     pral^MM.  Nero  E.  1.  f .  8.) 
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may  very  well  be  true ;  he  owed  his  Grown  to  men  who  were  sinoere 
in  their  desire  to  bring  about  the  same  end.  Unquestionably  there 
were  many  other  points  at  issue.  Wessex  and  Mercia  were  held 
together  by  a  very  slight  thread,  as  both  earlier  and  later  history 
show;  but  there  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt  either  that  religious 
questions  entered  into  the  struggle,  or  that  the  results  bound  Edgar, 
even  more  firmly  than  they  bound  Dunstan,  to  the  monastic  interest. 
The  very  scanty  notices  of  the  Chronicle  during  Edgar's  reign 
illustrate  this,  and  what  little  truth  can  be  sifted  from  the  exag- 
gerations of  the  later  monastic  writers  seems  to  confirm  the  conclu- 
sion. Oswald,  under  the  protection  of  the  East  Anglian  ealdorman 
Ethelwin,  was  working  at  Bamsey.  Ethelwold  was  nursing  a  scheme 
of  extension  which  was  to  revive  the  churches  which  had  perished 
in  the  Danelaw.  Archbishop  Oskytel  of  York,  the  near  kinsman  of 
Oswald  and  Odo,  and  of  the  half  mythic  Thurkytel,  abbot  of  Bed- 
ford, whom  Crowland  afterwards  claimed  as  founder,  must  have 
been  one  leader  of  the  '  populus  brumalis,'  when  they  renounced 
Edwy.  Edgar's  success  placed  these  men  in  possession  of  all  the 
power  they  could  desire.  With  Dunstan  at  Canterbury,  Ethelwold 
at  Winchester,  and  Oswald  at  Worcester,  their  course  was  clear. 
Ethelwold  was  the  moving  spirit,  Oswald  tempered  zeal  with  dis- 
cretion, Dunstan's  hand  may  be  credited  with  such  little  moderation 
and  practical  wisdom  as  can  be  traced.  The  movement,  with  all  its 
drawbacks,  was  justifiable,  perhaps  absolutely  necessary.  The 
cleansing  of  Winchester  from  the  '  spurcitisB  derioorum '  may  not 
have  been  indispensable  to  the  welfare  of  Ramsey,  Ely,  Peterborough, 
and  Thorney ;  but  we  cannot  doubt  that  a  monastic  mission  system 
was  necessary  for  the  recovery  of  middle  England  from  the  desola- 
tion and  darkness  which  had  been  brought  upon  it  by  the  Danes,  or 
that  the  monastic  revival  was  in  those  regions  both  successful  and 
useful. 

In  his  first  year,  964,  Ethelwold,  with  Edgar's  assistance, 
expelled  the  seculars  from  the  two  great  monasteries  of  Winchester, 
from  Chertsey,  and  from  Milton,^  and,  after  doing  so,  carried  out  his 
scheme  in  middle  England.  He  recovered  Ely,  Peterborough,  and 
Thorney  from  the  hands  into  which  they  had  fallen,  and  established 
a  body  of  monks  in  each,  under  abbots  of  his  own  training.  Oswald 
acted  with  less  energy;  instead  of  driving  the  clerks  out  of  his 
cathedral  at  Worcest^,  he  removed  his  episcopal  chair  to  the 
neighbouring  monastery;  but  he  carried  on  his  educational  and 
missionary  work  at  Bamsey  with  not  less  zeal  than  was  shown  by 
Ethelwold.  It  is  accordingly  on  this  part  of  England  that  the  storm 
falls  when  the  old  causes  of  quarrel  revive  after  the  death  of  Edgar. 

'  Chr.  S.  A.D.  964. 
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The  only  other  qnestion  of  interest  in  the  career  of  Dunstan  stoiyoftiw 
dniing  the  reign  of  Edgar  is  that  whioh  oonoems  the  king's  vrntonrad 
coronation  at  Bath,  and,  in  connexion  with  it,  the  story  of  the  ^^L?*™ 
nun  of  Wilton  and  the  septennial  penance.  According  to  Osbern,  v^"*^^ 
Edgar  violated  a  nun  at  Wilton,  who  became  mother  of  Edward, 
his  successor,  and  Dunstan  imposed  as  a  penance,  besides  other 
observances,  the  disuse  of  the  crown  for  seven  years  and  the  founda- 
tion of  a  nunnery  at  Shaftesbury.  Eadmer  denies  that  the  young 
woman  in  question  was  a  nun,  or  that  she  was  the  mother  of  Edward, 
but  admits  the  fact  of  the  crime  and  the  penance,  with  the  exception 
of  the  foundation  of  Shaftesbury,  which  was  known  to  have  been  a 
work  of  King  Alfred.  Ootselin,  the  biographer  of  S.  Edith,  and  a 
contemporary  of  Osbern,  gives  to  the  lady  of  Wilton  the  name  of 
Wulftrudis,  and  asserts  that  Edgar  would  have  married  her  had  she 
not  retired  to  take  the  veil  at  Wilton.^  Nicolas  of  Worcester, 
^  Eadmer's  friend,  denied  the  connexion  between  the  disuse  of  the 
crown  and  the  sin  of  Edgar,  and  gave  the  name  of  S.  Edward's 
mother  as  ^thelfieda,  daughter  of  Ordmeer,  ealdorman  of  the  East 
Angles.^  William  of  Malmesbury,  in  the  Gesta  Begum,  whilst  he 
related  three  legendary  stories  of  Edgar's  vices,  attempted  to 
harmonise  the  several  accounts  which  he  had  read,  and  gave  the  full 
account  of  the  murder  of  Ethelwold  and  marriage  of  Edgar  and 
Elfthritha,  adding  that  the  nunnery  of  Werewell  was  founded  as  an 
expiation  for  the  crime.' 

So  far  as  direct  evidence  goes,  the  story  of  the  nun  of  Wilton  Oertainty 
rests  on  the  testimony  of  Osbern,  which  is  in  itself  suspicious,  and  waa  an 
is  told  with  circumstances  that  supply  a  partial  refutation.    As  on  !^dii 
this  the  truth  of  the  septennial  penance  depends,  it  may  fairly  be  *^^^^^<^sw 
argued  that  the  whole  story  stands  or  faUs  together.    The  life  of 
S.  Edith,  however,  which  represents  a  quite  independent  tradition, 
clearly  shows  that  there  was  an  ancient  scandal  about  a  veiled  lady 
at  Wilton;  William  of  Malmesbury's  legend  of  the  murder  of 
Ethelwold  proves  a  tradition  as  to  l^e  foundation  of  an  expiatory 
monastery.    The  words  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  poet,  imbedded  in  the 
Chronicle,  are  a  telling  proof  of  Edgar's  vices.^    The  coronation 
taking  place  in  978,  just  seven  years  after  the  marriage  of  Edgar 


1  MabiUoD,  AA,  SS.  0.  S.  B.  sso.  v. 
p.  628. 

'  The  biographer  of  Oswald  (Nero 
E.  1)  saya  that  Elfthritha  was  the 
daaghter  of  Ordmer,  ealdorman  of  the 
'  Oocidentales  Angli;'  bat  he  also 
znakeB  her  mother  of  both  Edward 
and  Ethelred;  so  that  he  mast 
have  confounded  two  of  Edgar's 
wives.       The  Chronicle    says    that 


Elfthritha  was  daughter  of  Ordgar. 

'  Gesta  Begnm,  lib.  I.  (ed.  Hardy, 
p.  264). 

*  A.D.  968.  Canute  thought  Edgar 
'vitiis  deditus,  maximeque  libidmis 
servus  in  subjeotos  propior  tyranno 
f  uisset.'  W.  Malm.  G.  P.  (ed.  Hamil- 
ton), p.  190 :  from  Gotselm's  Life  of 
S.  Edith ;  Mabillon,  saeo.  y.  p.  626. 
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and  Elf thritha,  affords  a  presamption  as  to  some  oonnezion  between 
the  story  of  the  seven  years'  penanoe  and  that  ill-omened  marriage- 
But  the  very  oiroumstances  which  seem  to  us  to  afford  a  praotical 
clue  to  the  explanation  may  have  themselves  suggested  the  legend. 
It  may  be  quite  as  wise  to  reject  the  whole  of  the  legendary  matter, 
and  deny,  with  Nicolas  of  Worcester,  the  oonnezion  of  the  coronation 
with  the  penance.^  If  this  be  done,  we  cannot  do  better  than  accept 
the  theory  which  has  been  recently  worked  out  with  great  research 
and  ingenuity  by  one  of  our  most  eminent  historical  scholars,'  thai 
Edgar's  coronation  at  Bath  was  a  solemn  typical  enunciation  of  the 
consummation  of  English  unity,  an  inauguration  of  the  king  of  all 
the  nations  of  England,  celebrated  by  the  two  archbishops,  possibly 
with  special  instructions  or  recognition  from  Bome,  possibly  in 
imitation  of  the  imperial  consecration  of  Edgar's  kinsmen,  the  first 
and  second  Otto,  possibly  as  a  declaration  of  the  imperial  character 
of  the  English  crown  itsdf . 

The  Anglo-Saxon  Ohronide  supplies  only  three  facts  during  the 
seven  years  that  intervene  between  the  marriage  and  the  coronation : 
the  war  in  Westmoreland,  the  ravaging  of  Thanet  by  the  king,  of 
which  no  explanation  is  given,  and  the  appointment  of  Oswald  to 
the  see  of  York.  Florence  of  Worcester  throws  into  these  vacant 
years  the  several  stages  of  monastic  progress :  the  year  967  is  marked 
by  the  foundation  of  Bomsey ;  in  968  Edgar  placed  monks  at  Exeter ;; 
in  969  the  clerks  were  banished  from  the  monasteries  of  Merda ;  in 
970  '  the  relics  of  S.  Swithun  at  Winchester  were  translated ;  and 
in  972  the  new  minster  was  dedicated.  The  great  coronation  ai 
Bath  took  place  at  Whitsuntide  978,  and  the  homage  of  the  eight 
kings  shortly  after  at  Chester.  Two  years  after,  on  July  8,  975, 
Edgar  died,  and  was  buried  by  Dunstan  by  his  father's  side  at 
Glastonbury. 

Dunstan  survived  his  friend  for  thirteen  years,  during  which  the 
biographers  do  not  supply  a  single  item  of  independent  information. 
The  Saxon  priest  tells  us  Httle  of  the  reign  of  Edgar,  and  does  not 


*  The  Life  of  Oswald,  whioh  gives 
a  fall  detail  of  this  coronation,  has 
not  a  word  about  the  penanoe,  and 
represents  as  '  de  more  solito.'  How- 
ever, as  it  gives  at  length  the  Fromis- 
sio  Regis,  as  taken  on  the  oooasion,  it 
is  clear  that  it  was  not  a  mere  crown- 
wearing  festival. 

'  Robertson,  Hist.  Essi^,  pp.  208- 
215,  a  most  learned  and  instmotive 
essay. 

*  This  translation  most  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  more  famous  de- 
dication of  the  church  celebrated  by 


Wolf  Stan  in  the  poem  pablished  by 
Mabillon,  B8do.  v.  pp.  614  sq.,  at  which 
Duistan  was  present,  and  tide  bishops 
Elfstan,  Ethelgar,  Elfstan,  Esowig, 
Elfege,  iEthelsige,  and  Athnlf : — 

*  Quorom  sommas  erat  vnlto  ma- 

tnros  et  acta 
Canitie    niveos   Donstan  et    an- 
gelioTiB.' 

The  names  of  the  bishops  fix  the  date, 
I  think,  to  the  year  9S0,  in  whioh 
Ethelgar  was  oonseorated ;  Elfstan  of 
Ramsbory  died  in  981. 
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-even  mention  his  sncoessors.    Adelard  records  that  the  saint  crowned 
■and  anointed  both  Edward  and  Ethebed,  and  that  he  possessed 
•sufficient  influence  with  the  latter  to  induce  him  to  appoint  Elf ege 
to  Winchester.    The  Chronicle  does  little  more  than  record  the 
reversal  of  Edgar's  monastic  policy  under  his  youthful  successor  by 
the  Bg&ncfj  of  Elfhere,  ealdorman  of  Mercia.    Florence  adds  that  Howeap- 
the  influence  of  Elfhere  was  counteracted  by  the  three  East  Anglian  kiar  an. 
and  East  Saxon  nobles,  Ethelwin,  Elfwold,  and  Brihtnoth,  and  gives  ^^"^^ 
an  account  of  the  election  of  Edward  which  bears  a  somewhat 
suspicious  likeness  to  the  language  of  Osbem.    It  is  to  the  Ghronide 
that  we  owe  our  knowledge  of  the  council  of  Eirtlington  in  977, 
4uid  that  of  Calne  in  978,  the  history  of  which  was  interwoven  by 
Osbem  into  his  account  of  the  monastic  quarreL    The  murder  of 
the  young  king  is  there  recorded  without  the  mention  of  the  names 
of  the  guilty.    It  is  in  Osbem  that  we  first  find  it  laid  to  the  charge 
of  Elfthritha.    But  the  Ohronider,  who  records  under  the  year  980 
the  translation  of  Edward's  body  from  Wareham  to  Shaftesbury,  by 
Elfhere  and  Dunstan,  the  former  the  leader  of  the  secular,  the  latter 
the  patron  of  the  monastic  party,  shuts  out  the  probability  that 
Edward  was  sacrificed  to  political  rather  than  personal  aims.    The  Ruthntha 
inference  drawn  from  the  silence  of  the  contemporary  chronicles  is  omtii^ 
unfavourable  to  Elfthritha ;  the  statement  that  Edward's  kinsmen  Sb?^' 
would  not  avenge  him  ^  does  not  warrant  us  in  supposing  that  he 
was  the  victim  of  a  conspiracy.    Dunstan  crowned  his  successor  at 
Kingston,  and  then  attempted  to  impress  upon  him  the  binding 
character  of  his  royal  obligations  in  a  document,  the  'Promissio 
Regis,'  with  its  commentary,  which  is  still  preserved.    We  may  ask, 
but  we  cannot  answer,  who  guided  the  state  during  the  childhood 
of  Ethelred.    The  political  history  of  Dunstan  ends  with  his  acces- 
sion. 

It  is,  however,  to  this  period  of  his  life  that  the  letter  of  Abbo  idcaof  ^ 
belongs,  and  the  picture  of  his  daily  occupations  drawn  by  the  meiniii/ 
Saxon  priest.    His  chief  employment  was  on  the  divine  service,  ^*^ 
prayer  and  psalmody,  and  holy  vigils ;  now  and  then  he  resumed 
the  employments  of  his  youth,  exercising  his  old  skill  in  handicraft 
in  the  making  of  musical  instruments  like  the  organs  which  were 
kept  at  Malmesbury,  or  the  bells  that  were  known  at  Canterbury  as 
his  own  work ;  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  he  gave  to  the  very 
needful  task  of  correcting  the  faulty  manuscripts  of  the  library. 
Even  after  he  had  retired  from  political  life,  leaving  Ethelred  to 
mismanage  his  kingdom  as  he  chose,  the  great  domains  of  his 
church  afforded  him  abundance  of  public  work ;  it  was  his  delight 
to  make  peace  between  man  and  man,  to  receive  and  assist  the 

*  Ohron.  Sax.  a.d.  975. 
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widows  and  fatherless,  pilgrims  and  strangers  of  all  sorts ;  as  an 
ecclesiastical  judge  he  never  stayed  his  hand  against  unlawful 
marriages,  or  in  the  maintenance  of  ecclesiastical  order.  He  waa 
an  admirable  steward  of  the  church's  wealth,  a  founder  and  endower 
of  new  churches,  and  indefatigable  in  the  work  of  instruction, 
gathering  young  and  old,  men  and  women,  clerk,  monk,  and  lay,  to 
listen  to  his  teaching.  '  And  thus  all  this  English  land  was  filled 
with  his  holy  doctrine,  shining  before  Ood  and  men  like  the  sun  and 
moon.  When  he  was  minded  to  pay  to  Christ  the  Lord  the  du& 
hours  of  service,  and  the  celebrations  of  the  mass,  with  such  entire- 
ness  of  devotion  he  laboured  in  singing  that  he  seemed  to  be  speaking 
face  to  face  with  the  Lord,  even  if  just  before  he  had  been  vexed 
with  the  quarrels  of  the  people ;  like  S.  Martin,  he  constantly  kepi 
eye  and  hand  intent  on  heaven,  never  letting  his  spirit  rest  from 
prayer.' 

The  idea  of  the  sketch  is  that  of  a  good  and  faithful  servant ; 
there  is  nothing  grotesque  about  the  man  as  he  appears  in  the  pages- 
of  the  eye-witness ;  nothing  of  the  tyrannical  ascetic.  It  is  the 
crowning  of  a  laborious  life,  of  a  man  who  has  had  great  power  and 
has  used  it  for  his  country,  and  who,  now  that  other  rulers  have 
arisen  who  do  not  know  or  love  him,  falls  back  on  the  studies  of  his 
youth,  and  spends  his  last  years  in  the  promotion  of  pious  and 
learned  works.  The  end,  if  we  set  aside,  as  I  think  we  may  safely 
do,  the  strange  story  of  the  miracle,  is  quiet  and  peaceful.  He  waa 
only  sixty-four  when  he  died,  but  his  public  life  had  begun  early  and 
lasted  long,  and  his  fame  lived  both  at  home  and  abroad,  in  the 
praises  of  the  strangers  whom  he  had  befriended,  the  churches  that 
he  had  planted,  the  scholars  whom  he  had  taught,  but  chiefly  in  the 
longing  remembrance  of  the  peace  and  glory  which  Edgar  under  his 
teaching  had  maintained :  the  peace  and  glory  which  were  written 
in  the  hearts  of  the  English,  although  they  left  vacant  pages  in  the 
chronicles,  and  which  were  the  last  glimpses  of  national  prosperity. 
Yet  Dunstan's  memory  was  worshipped  not  only  from  a  feeling  of 
regret;  as  I  have  remarked  more  than  once,  his  beatification  in 
popular  regard  scarcely  waited  for  his  death;  and  it  is  no  small 
proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  his  memory  was  held  that  when,  in 
1017,  Canute  set  the  laws  civil  and  ecclesiastical  upon  the  ancient 
and  national  footing,  together  with  the  feast  on  the  anniversary  of* 
8.  Edward,  a  perpetual  protest  against  the  line  of  Ethelred,  he 
ordered  the  solemn  and  universal  observance  of  S.  Dunstan's  mass 
day.* 

The  true  mark  of  Dunstan's  mind  must  be  looked  for  in  Edgar's 
legislation,  and  in  the  few  canons  passed  at    the  ecclesiastical 

*  Leges  Canuti  (Sehmid,  p.  265),  1. 17. 
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assemblies  of  the  reign.  These  will  all  be  fonnd  among  the  andent 
laws  and  institutes  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  published  by  Wilkms, 
Thorpe,  and  Schmid.^  That  Dunstan  had  a  chief  part  in  the 
enactment  of  these  is  a  necessary  inference  from  the  fact  that 
throughout  the  reign  he  was  the  king's  closest  friend  and  adviser, 
the  chief  of  his  witan,  the  ecclesiastical  head  of  the  nation.  The 
laws  that  bear  Edgar's  name  must  bear  the  impress  of  Dunstan's 
mind.  We  cannot  follow  the  writers  who  argue  that  because 
Edgar's  canons  do  not  forbid  the  marriage  of  the  clergy  they  must 
be  referred  to  the  period  of  bis  reign  when  Dunstan  was  not  yet 
archbishop,  and  argue,  therefore,  that  they  were  the  work  of  a  king 
of  fifteen  years  old  who  was  under  the  guidance  of  a  party  far  more 
monasticaJly  inclined  than  Dunstan  himself.' 

Of  the  secular  laws  of  Edgar,  the  institution  of  the  Hundred 
seems  to  be  a  reconstruction  and  development  of  the  old  Oerman 
Hundred  system,  for  special  purposes  of  police,  from  which  no 
inference  can  be  drawn  as  to  the  policy  of  its  author.  The  secular 
ordinances  and  the  '  Supplementum '  are  in  this  respect  more  impor- 
tant ;  and  the  preamble  to  the  first  of  these  asserts  a  noble  principle : 
'  I  will  that  every  man  be  worthy  of  f  olkright,  as  well  poor  as  rich, 
and  that  righteous  dooms  be  judged  to  him.'  The  enactments  that 
follow  are  few  but  definite,  and  touch  on  the  remedial  jurisdiction 
of  the  king,  the  regular  holding  of  the  popular  courts,  the  general 
system  of  '  borh  '  or  security  for  appearance  in  the  gemots,  and  the 
uniformity  of  coins  and  measures.  In  the  Supplementum  the  hand 
of  Dunstim  is  distinctly  traceable ;  it  is  an  enactment  in  the  time  of 
pestilence,  that  the  wrath  of  Ood  may  be  turned  from  the  people. 
*  I  and  the  archbishop  command,'  says  the  king, '  that  ye  anger  not 
God '  by  robbing  him  or  his  church.  The  practices  of  religion  are 
enjoined,  the  rights  of  the  king  and  his  thegns,  the  legal  freedom  of 
the  Danes,  and  their  possession  of  their  own  laws,  are  secured ;  the 
points  included  in  the  earlier  laws  are  repeated,  and  the  observance 
of  the  peace  enforced  by  threats  and  promises.  Although  these  few 
ordinances  bear  but  a  slight  proportion  to  the  laws  of  Ethelred  and 
Canute,  they  are  distinctly  constructive :  the  administration  of 
justice,  the  equal  rights  of  poor  and  rich,  Dane  and  English,  and 
the  careful  maintenance  of  the '  frith '  by  the  hundred  system,  are 


>  Thorpe  (folio  ed.)  pp.  109-118. 
Sohmid,  pp.  182-199. 

'  JohsBon'B  Canons,  ed.  Baron,  L 
408,  *  Though  these  laws  and  the  first 
set  of  canons  following  next  after 
them  are  asoribed  to  king  Edgar,  yet 
they  have  nothing  of  the  spirit  of 
Dnnstan  in  them :  I  mean  they  inflict 


no  ponishments  or  hard  censures  on 
the  married  clergy,  as  they  certainly 
would  if  Dunstan  had  been  at  the 
making  of  them.*  Also,  p.  412,  *  these 
canons,  which  I  place  before  Dunstan's 
accession  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  as 
containing  no  censure  against  the 
married  dergy.' 
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progressive  measures  of  reform.    If  Donsian's  work  is  hare^  we  have 
some  jostifioation  of  the  praises  of  his  biographers. 

The  eoolesiastical  laws  of  the  period  are  of  the  same  oonstmefciye 
and  progressive  stamp.  Those  few  enactments  which  are  included 
among  Edgar's  laws  touch  chiefly  on  payments  to  the  churches, 
church  scot,  tithe,  and  Bome  penny,  and  on  the  observance  of 
festivals  and  fasts.  The  canons  which  touch  on  spiritual  matters 
have  a  wider  interest ;  ^  but,  like  most  canonical  legislation,  they 
incorporate  very  much  of  earlier  law.  They  fall  into  two  classes ; 
the  first  are  called  the  sixty-seven  canons  of  Edgar,  many  of  which 
are  taken  from  the  Earolingian  capitularies,  and  which  touch  on 
synods,  the  exercise  of  spiritual  discipline,  the  abolition  of  the  relics 
of  heathenism,  the  observance  of  Sundays,  festivals,  and  fasts,  the 
decent  and  solemn  celebration  of  the  sacraments,  and  the  guidance 
of  the  lives  of  the  clergy.  One  or  two  are  chu»cteristic,  we  may 
think,  of  Dunstan :  *  That  no  priest  receive  a  scholar  without  the 
leave  of  the  other  by  whom  he  was  formerly  retained ; '  '  that 
every  priest  do  teach  manual  arts  with  diligence  ; '  '  that  no  learned 
priest  reproach  him  that  is  less  learned,  but  mend  him  if  he  know 
how ; '  '  that  no  noble  bom  priest  despise  one  of  less  noble  birth ;  if 
it  be  rightly  considered,  all  men  are  of  one  origin.'  The  penitential 
canons  which  are  found  in  connexion  with  these  are  a  compilation 
of  the  period  from  the  earlier  penitential  books  of  the  church,  and 
contain  nothing  original.  Nor  do  they  contain  anything  that  con- 
nects them  with  the  reign  of  Edgar  or  the  pontificate  of  Dunstan. 
It  is  in  these  only  that  any  mention  is  found  of  clerical  marriages : 
'  If  a  mass  priest  or  a  monk  or  deacon  had  a  lawful  wife  before  he 
was  ordained,  and  dismisses  her  and  takes  orders,  and  then  receives 
her  again  by  lying  with  her,  let  every  one  of  them  fast  as  for  murder 
and  vehemently  lament  it ; ' — a  very  necessary  safeguard  in  an  age 
in  which  it  was  so  common  to  play  fast  and  loose  with  sacred 
obligations.  But  this  canon,  on  which  apparently  depends  the 
charge  of  persecuting  the  married  clergy  made  so  commonly  against 
Dunstan,  is  an  extract  from  penitentials  of  much  earlier  date,  and 
cannot  with  any  certainty  be  assigned  to  him  as  its  re-enactor.' 

William  of  Malmesbury  has  preserved  a  tradition  which  serves  to 
present  Dunstan  in  a  light  that  can  hardly  o£fend  popular  reformers 
of  this  day.    He  introduced  the  custom  of  inserting  pegs  in  the 


>  Thorpe,  pp.  896  sq.  Johnson,  i. 
pp.  412  sq. 

'  It  is  taken  from  the  fourth  book 
of  the  Pseudo-Egbertine  Penitential, 
whioh  again  is  from  the  Pseado- 
Theodore,  which  takes  it  from  the 
Poenitentiale  Bomanom,  published  by 


Halitgar  of  Cambray ;  here  it  is  taken 
from  the  Penitential  of  Golombanas, 
and  the  earlier  writers.  See  Wasser- 
Bchleben,  Bussordnungen  der  Abend- 
landische  Eirche,  p.  865.  Thorpe 
pp.  408,  878,  288. 
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drinking  caps,  that  no  man  might  run  into  exoess  without  knowing 
it.^  Human  natuie^  which  is  so  apt  to  mistake  a  limit  for  a  law,  a 
maxim  Tim  for  a  minimTim,  soon  put  the  pegs  to  the  opposite  use, 
and  required  legislation  that  forbade  the  custom  <of  drinking  to 
pegs,'  or,  as  we  should  say, '  allowing  no  heeltaps.' 

The  early  and  more  trustworthy  writers  connect  the  memory  of 
Dunstan  with  no  cruel  or  barbarous  asceticism.    The  e^idenoe  of 
the  laws  does,  I  think,  confirm  the  testimony  of  the  lives.    Dunstan  naiuteii  an 
is  a  constructor,  not  a  destroyer;  a  consolidator,  not  a  pedantic  ntw^an 
theorist ;  a  reformer,  not  an  innovator ;  a  politician,  not  a  bigot ;  a  ^  *^°^^ 
statesman,  not  a  zealot.    His  merits  as  a  scholar,  an  artist,  a 
musician,  a  cunning  craftsman,  are  a  part  of  the  contemporary  pic- 
ture which  ought  not  to  be  disregarded.    His  zeal  for  education  is  a 
far  more  authentic  trait  than  his  zeal  for  celibacy.    His  vindication  Hismiior 
of  the  law  of  marriage  can  never  be  regarded  as  a  blot  by  those  who  ^£!!^ib!!^ 
know  anything  of  the  state  of  society,  especially  in  the  royal  houses 
of  his  day ;  or  consider  the  strange  way  in  which  religion  and 
courtly  adulation  could  be  combined  when  the  uncormpted  body  of 
a  king  like  Edgar  was  believed  to  work  miracles.    Yet  this  has 
scarcely  been  fairly  recognised.    Dunstan's  zeal  for  the  purity  of 
marriage  is  acknowledged  as  a  matter  of  merit  when  it  was  exercised 
against  the  corrupt  papacy;  yet  because  by  the  command  of  the 
witan  of  the  kingdom  he  draws  a  wanton  boy  of  fifteen  from  the 
dangerous  society  of  a  girl  whom  it  was  unlawful  for  him  to  marry, 
we  are  told  that  *  a  young  king  was  persecuted  and  dethroned  by  the  sfcnng* 
insolence  of  monkery  exciting  a  superstitious  people  against  him.' '  aente^ 
There  must  be  a  saoredness,  it  would  seem,  about  the  very  sins  of 
kings. 

It  is  strange  that  of  a  life  so  important  and  diversified  as  that  of  No  utenu-v 
Dunstan  not  a  single  literary  monument  survives;  not  a  single  Dunstan 
letter  that  can  with  any  possibility  be  attributed  to  him,  although 
several  addressed  to  him  are  extant,  and  will  be  found  in  the  Bolls 
Series.  Diligent  in  his  ecclesiastical  work,  diligent  in  his  political 
work,  diligent  as  a  student  and  as  a  teacher,  he  has  left,  beyond  a 
few  lines  of  writing,  the  endorsement  of  a  charter,  and  the  prayer 
put  into  the  mouth  of  a  kneeling  figure  in  an  illumination,  no 
writings  whatever.' 

It  is  true  that  during  the  middle  ages,  when  the  study  of  alchemy  The  tnot  on 
was  rife,  a  tract  bearing  the  name  of  Dunstan  was  circulated  among  ^^     ^ 
the  initiated ;  but  it  was  no  doubt  assigned  to  him  as  to  a  celebrated 

*  Ed.  Hardy,  p.  287.  be  in  Dunstan's  handwriting  (Allen, 

'  Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  ii.  267.  Prerogative,  228)    is   based    on   the 

'  The  statement  that  one  of  the  merest  eonjeotore. 
MSB.  of  the  Chronide  is  supposed  to 
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saint  and  philosopher,  whose  name  might  gain  for  it  a  drcolation 
that  it  could  not  demand  upon  its  merits.  This  work,  the 
'Tractatus  maximi  Domini  Dunstani  arohiepiscopi  Gantuariensis 
vere  philosophi  de  lapide  philosophorum/  was  printed  at  Oassel  in 
1649,  in  the  '  Clavis  portsa  auresd '  of  George  Bipley.  ^  It  is  also 
found  in  a  fifteenth  century  MS.  in  the  Library  of  Corpus  Ghristi 
College,  Oxford.^ 

Another  book  which  has  been  attributed  to  Dunstan  is  the 
*  Begularis  Concordia,'  a  body  of  rules  for  monks,  which  has  been  at 
least  twice  printed  :  first  by  Beyner  in  the  '  Apostolatus  Benedict!- 
norum,'  and  again  in  the  preliminary  matter  of  the  'New 
Monasticon.*  It  is  an  interesting  and  valuable  work,  written  very 
shortly  after  the  monastic  revival,  and  so  early  received  as  authori- 
tative that  it  was  translated  into  Anglo-Saxon  before  the  Norman 
conquest.  It  cannot,  however,  be  ascribed  to  Dunstan,  who  is 
mentioned  in  it  as  '  egregius  hujus  patriee  archiepiscopus,  prsBsago 
afiiatus  spiritu,*  although  it  is  easy  to  see  that  it  might,  by  a  very 
natural  mistake,  be  regarded  as  his  work.  It  has  a  considerable 
historical  value,  giving  an  account  of  the  way  in  which  Edgar  was 
induced  to  promote  the  monastic  revival,  the  missions  from  Fleury 
and  Ghent,  and  the  council  of  Winchester,  of  which  so  much  is  said 
in  the  lives  of  Dunstan  by  Osbem  and  Eadmer.  It  may  con- 
jecturally  be  referred  to  the  abbot  Elfric. 

There  is  la  the  Boyal  Library,  in  the  British  Museum,'  a  lai^e 
commentary  on  the  Benedictine  rule,  written  in  the  twelfth  or 
thirteenth  century,  and  illustrated  with  a  very  fine  full-page  picture 
of  a  bishop.  This  has  been  attributed  with  some  confidence  to 
Dunstan,  but  the  MS.  contains  nothing  to  justify  such  a  statement ; 
neither  the  Latin  style  nor  the  general  arrangement  of  the  book  is 
at  first  sight  consistent  with  the  assumption ;  and  if  there  be  among 
the  minuter  points  of  the  work  anything  that  suggests  it,  I  have 
been  unable  la  a  careful  examination  to  discover  it. 

Of  the  other  books  with  which  the  name  of  Dunstan,  not  as 
author  but  as  traditionary  owner,  is  connected,  the  most  important 
is  the  well-known  Bodleian  MS.  marked  Auctarium  F.  iv.  82.^ 
This  volume  consists  of  a  bundle  of  very  ancient  remains,  the  chief 
of  which  are,  a  large  part  of  the  Liber  Eutiois  Orammatioi  de 


^  Olavis  portsB  aoreiB,  p.  240.  Bee 
Wright's  Biographia  Literaria,  i.  462. 

'  No.  128.  Coze*s  Catalogue  of 
MSS.,  O.G.G.  p.  47.  It  is  a  fifteenth 
century  MS.,  once  the  property  of 
Brian  Twyne. 

*  MS.  Beg.  10  A.  18.  See  Wright, 
Biogr.  Lit.  i.  461. 


*  Described  in  Maoray's  Annals 
of  the  Bodleian,  p.  20;  Hiokes, 
Thesaums,  i.  p.  144,  where  the  first 
page  is  engraved ;  and  iii.  p.  63 ;  Vil- 
lemarqu^'s  Notices  des  prinoipaoz 
MSB.  des  Anciens  Bretons,  Paris, 
1856. 
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ducemendis    Conjugationibus,  a  quantity  of   extracts    irom  the  The  Bod- 
Scriptures  in  Oreek  and  Latin,  Tables  for  calculating  the  Full  t^i!^ 
Moon,  a  Paschal  table  reaching  from  a.d.  817  to  882,  the  first  book  ^^S^"^ 
of  Ovid's  Art  of  Love,  a  homily  in  Anglo-Saxon  on  the  Invention  of 
the  Gross,  and  several  minor  fragments  or  notes  on  measures  and 
numbers.      Several  of   these  pieces  contain  British  glosses  and 
furnish  some  of  the  earliest  written  specimens  of  Welsh.    On  the 
first  leaf  of  the  volume  is  a  large  drawing  of  our  Saviour,  holding  in 
his  right  hand  a  long  rod  or  sceptre,  and  in  his  left  a  book,  with  a 
monk  kneeling  at  his  feet.    On  the  sceptre  is  inscribed  the  text, '  Et 
virga  recta  est  virga  regni  Tui ' ;  on  the  book,  '  Venite  filii,  audite 
me,  timorem  Domini  dooebo  vos ' :  from  the  mouth  of  the  monk 
proceeds  a  scroll,  and  over  his  head  is  the  couplet — 

"  Dunstanum  memet  clemens  rogo,  Christe,  tnere 
''  Tenarias  me  non  sinas  sorbsiase  proceUas." 

A  later  inscriptionat  the  top  of  the  page  teUs  us  that  this  is  Dunstan's 
work :  *  Pictura  et  scriptura  hujus  paginie  subtus  visa  est  de  propria 
manu  sancti  Dunstani.'  This  drawing  was  engraved  in  Hickes's 
Thesaurus,  vol.  i.  p.  144,  and  in  other  later  works.  The  manuscript 
itself  is  described  in  a  very  early  catalogue  of  the  Library  of 
Olastonbury,  now  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and 
is  also  mentioned  by  Leland  as  seen  by  him  there,  with  the  note  that 
the  book  had  been  Dunstan's.^  It  is  one  of  the  most  curious 
volumes  in  existence,  and  would  go  further  to  prove  the  antiquity  of 
Olastonbury  and  its  connexion  with  early  British  as  weU  as  Anglo- 
Saxon  history  than  all  the  forged  charters  even  if  they  were  genuine. 

Another  Olastonbury  book  in  the  Bodleian  is  among  the  Hatton  TheEstton 
MSS.,  No.  80  ;  a  copy  of  S.  Augustine  on  the  Apocalypse,  at  the  end 
of  which  in  large  capitals  is  the  inscription,  <  Dunstan  abbas  hunc 
Ubellum  scribere  jussit,'  a  note  evidently  made  before  Dunstan  had 
reached  the  rank  of  either  archbishop  or  saint.' 

The  Hatton  collection  contains  another  book  (No.  42)  inscribed  ^^^^^ 
on  the  back  'Liber  Sancti  Dunstani,'  which  has  been  already  Dnmuuii 
mentioned  as  the  volume  in  which  the  head  of  *  Wulfric  Cild '  is  drawn. 
This  is  a  collection  of  canons ;  the  first  portion  written  about  the 
time  of  Dunstan,  the  latter  about  a  century  earlier.  The  more 
ancient  part  consists  of  the  Apostolic  canons,  and  decrees  of  councils 
which  form  part  of  the  early  collections  of  decretals.  The  rest  of  the 
volume  comprises  a  copy  of  the  great  Irish  collection  of  canons  in 
sixty-seven  chapters,  which  is  found  in  the  much  damaged  Cotton 
MS.  Otho  £,  18,  in  the  S.  OaU  MS.  248,  and  in  the  Paris  MSS.  8182 

*  Leland,  CoUeoianea,  iii.  154. 

'  Also  mentioned  by  Maoray,  Annals,  p.  20. 
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and  12021,  which  was  prepared  for  the  press  by  the  late  Mr.  Arthur 
Haddan  as  a  part  of  the  second  volume  of  the  conncilsy  and  has  jttst 
been  printed  in  Germany  from  a  collation  of  various  MS8.  by  Dr. 
Wasserschleben  of  Oiessen.  The  Hatton  MS.  furnishes  a  somewhat 
enlarged  edition,  such  as  Dunstan  might  be  supposed  likely  to  make. 
Besides  this  it  contains  the  canons  of  Adamnan,  a  selection  of 
passages  from  the  Boman  and  Frank  law  books,  and  a  quantity  of 
regulations  about  degrees  of  kindred.  The  fsot  that  it  contains  the 
Irish  canons  adds  a  presumption  that  it  was  written  at  Olastonbury, 
an  inference  we  should  be  inclined  at  first  sight  to  draw  from  the 
company  in  which  it  is  found.  If  it  was  really  Dunstan's  book,  we 
may  see  in  it  reflected  the  nature  of  his  studies  :  the  Irish  canons  he 
might  get  from  his  teachers  at  Olastonbury ;  the  Frank  and  Boman 
law  during  his  exile  at  Ghent ;  the  regulations  touching  marriages 
and  the  degrees  of  kindred  would  illustrate  those  peculiar  points 
which  come  out  most  strongly  in  the  traditions  of  his  discipline. 

The  National  Library  at  Paris  possesses  what  is  called  the  Ponti- 
fical of  Dunstan,  a  magnificent  folio  of  the  tenth  century,  which 
once  belonged  to  the  church  of  Sherborne  in  Dorsetshire,  and 
may  not  improbably  have  been  given  by  Dunstan  or  one  of  his 
early  successors.  Its  number  in  the  catalogue  of  Latin  MSS. 
is  948.  It  contains  besides  the  Pontifical,  on  vacant  leaves,  a 
number  of  interesting  pieces  touching  English  church  history. 
Amongst  these  is  a  list  of  the  bishops  of  Sherborne,  ending  witii 
Ethelric,  who  became  bishop  in  the  year  1001 ;  ^  the  letter  of  Pope 
John  Xn.  to  Dunstan ;  the  letter  of  an  archbishop,  whose  name  is 
not  given,  to  bishop  Wulf sige,  printed  in  the  Bolls  Series,  and  a  list 
of  the  books  '  quos  custodit  Dodo ' ;  perhaps  the  Sherborne  Library. 
This  list,  which  may  possibly  have  been  printed,  mentions  amongst 
other  books, '  Liber  Legis  Salic®,'  *  Liber  Bemelini  in  Abaco,'  and 
'Liber  Helprici  artis  calculatoriad.'  Other  articles  in  the  volume 
are  an  Anglo-Saxon  sermon  <  de  dedicatione  eeclesiiB ' ;  the  order 
for  the  benediction  of  an  abbot, '  tempus  inter  hominis  mortem  et 
ultimam  resurrectionem ' ;  and  *  this  is  thtera  gerflodnessa  sum  the 
bisceopas  gersBd  habbath.'  Besides  these  there  are  some  Sherborne 
charters  which  have  been  printed  by  Eemble. 

Of  Dunstan's  penmanship,  besides  the  picture  in  the  Bodleian 
MS.,  there  are  possibly  two  or  three  specimens  existing  in  charters. 
The  cathedral  church  of  Christ  at  Canterbury  possesses  one,  a  grant 


>  I  give  the  list  from  this  MS.  :— 

I.  Aldhehn.  2.  Forthere.  8.  Here- 
wald.  4.  ^thelmod.  5.  Denefrith. 
6.  Wigberht.  7.  Ealhstan.  8.  Ealh- 
mand.    9.  £thelheah.    10.  Wnlfsige. 

II.  Asser.      12.    ^thelwerd.       13. 


Waerstan.  14.  £thelbald.  15.  Si- 
gelm.  16.  Alfred.  17.  Wolfsige. 
18.  Alfwold.  19.  iEthelsige.  20. 
Wolfsige.  21.  JEthelrio.  It  agrees 
exactly  with  MS.  Tiberias  B.  6.  See 
Begistrum  Saer.  Angl.  p.  165. 
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by  king  Edzed  dated  in  the  year  949,  in  which  he  gives  the  monastery 
of  Beoulver  to  the  mother  choroh.  A  duplicate  of  this  exists  among 
the  Gotton  charters,  and  has  been  photographed  by  order  of  the 
trostees  of  the  British  Mnsenm.  Dunstan  professes  himself  to  be  the 
writer :  '  Ego  Dnnstan  indignos  abbas  rege  Eadredo  imperante  hano 
domino  meo  hereditariam  kartolam  diotitando  oonposni  et  propriis 
digitorom  articulis  perscripsi.'  ^  Another  is  said  by  Mr.  Wright  to 
have  been  in  the  possession  of  the  church  of  Winchester.' 

Of  Dunstan's  musical  ability  it  is  possible  that  we  have  a  trace  ^"^^^ 
in  the  trope  or  cantus  '  Eyrie  rex  splendens,'  which  according  to  the  dena 
Salisbury  use  is  appointed  to  be  sung  on  his  festival,  after  the  offioivm. 
The  text  of  this  composition  will  be  found  in  the  Bolls'  volume, 
p.  857,  taken  from  the  Gradual,'  collated  with  the  printed  editions  of 
the  Missal.  All,  however,  that  can  be  said  of  it  is  that  it  may  be 
Dunstan's.  The  history  of  it  is  this.  Eadmer  relates  a  story  of 
Dunstan  falling  asleep  one  Sunday  at  mass,  whilst  waiting  for  Edgar, 
who  had  gone  out  hunting.  In  his  sleep  he  heard  a  solemn  service 
in  heaven,  and  when  he  awoke  dictated  to  his  servants  a '  Eyrie 
Eleyson,'  which  he  had  learned  there,  which,  according  to  the 
biographer,  was  in  his  days  sung  in  many  places  among  the  solemn 
ceremonies  of  the  mass.^  It  would  seem  a  natural  conclusion  that 
the  '  Eyrie  rex  splendens '  which  i^as  sung  only  on  the  feasts  of 
Dunstan  and  S.  Michael  should  be  identified  with  tliis ;  and  although 
William  of  Malmesbury  does  not  notice  it  except  in  a  very  cursory  way,  ^^^^^ 
it  must  have  been  believed  soon  after  his  day.  EUgden  is,  however,  hutovy 
the  first  writer  who  distinctly  states  that  the  '  Eyrie '  which  Dunstan 
learned  contained  the  '  modulos  harmonis '  which  were  contained 
in  the  trope  so  famous  among  the  English,  <  Eyrie  rex  splendens.* 
The  statement  is  copied  by  Gapgrave,  and  appears  also  in 
Bromton,  and  possibly  in  other  writers  of  the  fifteenth  century.^ 
If,  however,  we  venture  to  assume  thus  much,  it  may  reasonably 
be  questioned  whether  the  words  or  the  music  only  should  be 
attributed  to  DunstazL  B[igden's  language  seems  to  refer  to  the 
music,  that  of  Eadmer  to  the  words.  It  has  indeed  been  thought 
that  as  the  peculiar  tropes  or  variations  on  the '  Eyrie '  are  not  found 
until  the  thirteenth  century  in  the  common  missals,  the  music  only 
of  this  one  could  even  by  tradition  be  Dunstan's.  But  this  is  a 
mistake,  for  we  possess  a  tropary  dating  nearly  if  not  quite  from 

>  Eemble,  C.  D.  No.  oooexxy.  oontioeBoendom  pato  qaod  et  Kyrie 

'  Wright,  Biog.  Lit  i.  469.  Eleyson  eximiam  e  superis  auditam 

'  In    the    Bodleian,    among    the  agminibns,  quod  noBtrates  satis  dol- 

*  Googh  Missals.'  oiter  personare  oonsuesoont.' 

*  The  Kyzie  Eleyson  story,  how-  *  Higden,  ap.  Oale,  p.  270 ;  Bzom- 

ever,  ocoars  muoh  earlier  in  the  life  of  ton,  ap.  Twysden,  e.  879. 

Oswald,  Nero  E.  1,  fo.  16 :  '  Hoc  non 
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Dunstan's  days,  which  contains  a  large  number  of '  Eyries,'  both  words 
and  music.  In  this  we  do  not  find  '  Eyrie  rex  splendens,'  but  several 
forms  of  expression  more  or  less  coinciding  with  it.^  If  we  suppose 
that  Dunstan  wrote  the  trope,  it  would  not  of  course  appear  at  once 
in  the  service  books,  but  there  is  nothing  in  it  inconsistent  with  this 
antiquity.  It  may  have  been  many  times  remodelled  like  the  other 
'  Eyries '  and  rearranged  afterwards. 


Qaeation  of 

tlMtran»- 

Ifttionof 

Duziftan's 

bones 


Norwaon  to 

tMllevethe 

•toryof 

Dnnsfean's 

tnuMlfttion 


Parallel 
traditions 


In  the  later  pages  of  the  Bolls'  volume  much  will  be  found  about 
the  claim  of  the  monks  of  Glastonbury,  first  asserted  in  the  twelfth 
century  and  stoutly  maintained  down  to  the  age  of  the  Beformation, 
that  they  possessed  the  bones  of  Dunstan.  They  had  been  removed, 
according  to  the  story,  in  the  reign  of  Edmund  Ironside,  and  proved 
their  genuineness  by  working  miracles.  Into  the  details  of  this  story 
we  need  not  enter :  there  is  no  reason  whatever  for  believing  that  such 
a  translation  ever  took  place,  or  that  Glastonbury  ever  possessed  a 
single  bone  of  Dunstan.  The  tale,  like  so  many  other  marvels  of 
hagiology,  has  its  parallels  elsewhere :  no  doubt  relics  were  stolen 
on  a  large  scale  as  well  as  given  and  purchased.  Eing  Edmund 
was  believed  to  have  removed  from  the  north  to  Glastonbury  the 
bones  of  Aidan,  Ceolfrith,  and  Hilda ; '  and  these  saints  had  special 
commemorations  at  Glastonbury  so  early  that  the  invention  of  the 
story  cannot  fairly  be  ascribed  to  William  of  Malmesbury.'  Edred 
and  Odo  again  were  believed  to  have  carried  off  the  body  of  S. 
Wilfrid  from  Bipon  to  Canterbury.  These  were  cases  in  which  the 
bodies  of  the  saints  were  removed  to  save  them  from  the  profane 
hands  of  the  Norsemen.  A  stiU  closer  parallel  may  be  found  in  the 
history  of  Ely.  Ecgfrid,  the  abbot  of  8.  Alban's,  according  to  the 
Ely  historians,  flying  at  the  coiomand  of  Stigand  from  the  Normans, 
carried  with  him  to  Ely  the  shrine  containing  the  bones  of  the  proto- 
martyr,  and,  in  order  to  obtain  admission  into  the  brotherhood, 
deposited  them  or  allowed  them  to  be  deposited  with  the  bones  of 
8.  Etheldreda.^  The  8.  Alban's  historians  denied  the  truth  of  this. 
The  flight  ^f  the  abbot — Fretheric  they  call  him — is  admitted,  and 
his  death  and  burial  at  Ely ;  '  whence,'  says  Matthew  Paris,  '  they 
of  Ely,  lying  against  their  own  heads,  assert  that  he  brought  thither 
with  him  the  bones  of  8.  Alban,  not  fearing  to  allege  against  the  holy 
man  the  crime  of  sacrilege.'  The  reverence  paid  to  8.  Alban  was  there- 
fore diminished,  as  was  ttie  case  also  with  other  saints  of  the  kingdom, 


*  MS.  Bodl.  776.  the  Missal  of  Leofrio  in  the  Bodleian 

'  W.  Malmesb.  Gesta  Pontiff,  p.      Library. 
198.  *  Liber  EUensis  (ed.  Stewart),  p. 

'  See  especially  the   Ealendar  in      227. 

MS.  Cotton,  Nero  A.  2 ;  and  that  in 
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and  miracles  in  their  churches  became  less  frequent.^  Before  1129  stoiTnt 
another  competitor, '  quoddam  collegium  in  Dada/  falsely  asserted  the 
possession  of  the  relics,  and  in  that  year  the  coffin  at  S.  Alban's  was 
opened  and  the  bones  counted.  Still  the  men  of  Ely  contended 
that  miracles  constantly  proved  them  in  the  right.  At  last,  under 
papal  pressure,  early  in  the  reign  of  Henry  11.  they  confessed  that 
they  had  been  deceived  by  a  pious  fraud.'  Not  so  the  monks  of 
Glastonbury,  who  carried  on  the  battle  until  the  eve  of  the  Reform- 
ation. There  is  no  probability  that  Dunstan's  remains  ever  left  Can- 
terbury ;  they  rested  in  the  shrine  which  so  many  ages  of  pious 
affection  had  provided  and  adorned  until  the  Reformation,  when,  if 
they  escaped  the  blind  profanity  of  Henry  YIII.,  it  was  because  the 
glories  of  S.  Dunstan  had  been  eclipsed  by  a  more  famous  ecclesi- 
astical hero.' 

Of  the  cultus  of  Dunstan  the  illustrations  given  in  the  eighth 
section  of  this  volume  in  the  Rolls  Series  will  probably  prove  sufficient 
to  content  the  reader. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  draw  a  minute  character  of  Dunstan,  for  Dnnstan** 
the  materials  before  us  afford  too  small  data  to  make  it  possible  ^'^^'^^'^ 
to  do  so  with  any  definiteness.  But  I  think  we  may,  from  the 
language  of  the  first  biographer,  the  letters  of  Abbo  and  the  other 
writers  included  in  this  volume,  get  a  glimpse  of  the  man,  truer  if 
fainter  than  the  fancy  portraits  drawn  by  later  writers  who  have 
seen  no  mean  between  indiscriminate  adulation  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  most  hateful  detraction  on  the  other.  Dunstan  has  been  repre-  Mimpn- 
sented  by  a  very  learned  recent  writer  as  a  man  whose  whole  life  was  Dautan  ^ 
'a  crusade,  cruel,  unrelenting,  yet  but  partially  successful,  against 
the  married  clergy,  which  in  truth  comprehended  the  whole  secular 
clergy  of  the  Anglo- Saxon  kingdom.'  *  Dunstan  was,  as  it  were,  in 
a  narrower  sphere,  a  prophetic  type  and  harbinger  of  Hildebrand. 
Like  Hildebrand,  or  rather  like  Damiani  doing  the  work  of  Hildebrand, 
in  the  spirit  not  of  a  rival  sovereign  but  of  an  iron-hearted  monk,  he 
trampled  the  royal  power  under  his  feet.  The  scene  at  the  coronation 
of  king  Edwy,  excepting  the  horrible  cruelties  to  which  it  was  the 
prelude,  and  which  belong  to  a  more  barbarous  race,  might  seem  to 
prepare  mankind  for  the  humiliation  of  the  emperor  Henry  at  Canosa.'^ 
For  this  invective  there  is  not  in  the  writings  of  contemporaries,  or 
in  any  authentic  remains  of  Dunstan's  legislation,  the  shadow  of  a 

*  Gesta  Abbatnm  (ed.  Biley)»  i.  51.        and  at  Glastonbnzy,  orosBes,  ohasnbles, 
'  Ibid.  p.  176.  oensers,  and  YestmentB  of  his  makmg. 

*  In    the    twelfth    and   thirteenth      Wright,  Biogr.  Lit.  i.  486«  459. 
'Centimes  the  great  bells  whioh  he  had         *  Milman,  Latin  Christianity,  yoL 
made  for  Abingdon  were  preserved ;      iv.  p.  25  (ed.  1867). 
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foundation.    What  Donstan  did  at  Edwy's  coronation  he  did  by  the 
order  of  the  assembled  witan  of  the  kingdom.    The  cruelties  which  are 
said  to  have  followed  are  asserted  on  the  authority  of  Osbem  and 
Eadmer,  the  earlier  of  whom  wrote  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  after 
the  death  of  Edwy,  and  depend  on  no  other  testimony.    If  they  ever 
took  place  at  all,  they  took  place  during  Dunstan's  exile,  during  the 
war  that  preceded  the  election  of  Edgar.    Such  at  least  is  the  state- 
ment of  Osbem,  who  is  the  sole  witness ;  Eadmer's  additions  in  his 
life  of  Odo  resting  on  no  evidence  at  all.^    The  charge  of  persecuting 
the  married  clergy  is  as  baseless.    We  have  no  means  of  judging 
what  proportion  of  the  secular  clergy  was  married  :  the  secular  clerks 
who  held  monastic  property  were  married,  and  the  same  evidence 
which  proves  their  marriages  proves  also  how  lightly  the  marriage 
^C^Sm^    tie  sat  upon  them.    But  against  these  it  was  not  Dunstan  chiefly, 
■taa'i  biinAh  but  Oswald  and  Ethelwold  who  took  the  measures  of  reform  whidi 
the  married    are  represented  as  persecution,  and  which  were  no  doubt  severe  and 
^'^^  undiscriminating.    In  this  Dtmstan,  as  I  have  already  remarked, 

takes  only  a  secondary  part :  he  does  not  remove  the  clerks  from  his 
own  cathedral  churches ;  his  sympathy  with  the  monastic  movement 
is  only  to  be  gathered  by  inference  from  the  fact  that  he  did  not 
oppose  it.  As  to  the  married  clergy  in  general  there  is  absolutely 
no  evidence  whatever ;  and  here  is  the  most  astounding  amount  of 
assumption.  It  is  scarcely  to  be'  believed  that  our  canonists,  in 
discussing  the  date  of  the  little  ecclesiastical  legislation  that  belongs 
to  Edgar's  reign,  have  determined  that  it  does  not  belong  to  Dunstan's 
pontificate  because  it  contains  no  enactments  against  the  married 
clergy.  Yet  Dunstan  became  archbishop  as  soon  as  Edwy  was  dead, 
and  beyond  a  doubt  inspired  i^batever  ecclesiastical  law  was  made 
hSr^^  in  that  reign.  In  fact  the  only  laws  which  can  with  any  probability 
legidation  be  ascribcd  to  Dunstan  are  altogether  silent  on  the  point.  We  know 
that  when  he  was  a  young  man  in  minor  orders  he  intended  to  marry, 
and  it  was  the  taking  of  monastic  vows  that  showed  his  renunciation 
of  the  design.  It  is  the  enforcement  of  monastic  discipline,  not  the 
compulsory  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  that  is  the  object  of  the  clerical 
reforms ;  and  in  this  Dunstan  only  partly  sympathised.  As  for  the 
charge  of  trampling  on  the  royal  authority,  it  may  be  dismissed  in  a 
word.  Men's  views  of  what  constitutes  vice  may  differ,  but  any  rule 
that  condemns  Dunstan  condemns  John  the  Baptist  also ;  and  if  any 
error  on  the  side  of  severity  is  pardonable,  it  is  when  the  rebuke  is 

I   will   oontent   inyMlf   with   a  little. oan  be  added  to  the  exhaustive 

general  reference  to  Mr.  Robertson's  summary  of  the  former  writer.    Both 

inyalaable  eesay  on  Dunstan's  polioy,  works  stand,  as  might  be  expeoted,  in 

Hist.  Essays,  pp    1S9  sq. :  and  to  Dr.  strong  contrast  witi^  Milman,  HaUam, 

Hook's  Life  of   Dunstan.     I  think  andliingard. 
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addressed  to  the  vices  of  prinoes :  why  is  Donstan  to  be  blamed  for 
that  which  is  the  glory  of  Ambrose  and  Anselm  ? 

But  in  trath  the  career  of  Dnnstan  was  no  anticipation  of  that  NoUkmeM 
of  Hildebrand  :  it  was  the  very  counterpart  of  that  of  Gerbert,  the  Dxautan  and 
student,  the  practical  workman,  the  wise  instmctor  of  a  royal  pupil, 
the  statesman,  the  reformer,  and  the  patriot.  Osbem  and  Eadmer 
drew  the  character  of  their  saint  in  the  spirit  with  which  they  were 
themselves  inspired,  imputing  to  him  qualities  which  in  their 
imagination  were  virtues,  as  in  the  eyes  of  more  modem  writers  they 
have  seemed  to  be  vices,  but  which  the  world  may  be  almost  said  to 
have  learned  from  the  life  of  Gregory  VU.  They  drew  the  picture 
of  the  saint  in  lines  and  colours  that  seemed  to  them  indispensable 
to  sanctity,  and  read  the  history  of  Dunstan  through  the  history  of 
Henry  IV. 

Another  point  has  been  already  referred  to,  which  receives  some  oonnezioii 
important  illustration  from  the  early  lives  and  letters  here  printed :  witii%an. 
the  connexion  of  England  with  Flanders,  especially  in  the  point  of  ^^ 
monastic  reform.    It  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  while  monastidsm 
had  become  under  Alfred  practically  extinct  in  England,  on  the 
continent  it  had  merely  languished.    The  monastidsm  of  Flanders 
was  active  and  energetic  compared  with  that  of  England,  just  as  the 
monastidsm  of  Fleury  was  definite  and  severe  as  compared  with 
that  of  Flanders.    Count  Baldwin  had  married  the  daughter  of 
Alfred;  she  took  a  part  in  the  monastic  revival  in  her  adopted 
country,  such  as  Alfred  had  attempted  at  home,  and  which  was  carried 
out  by  two  men  of  very  different  character  in  the  two  countries, 
Edred  and  Amulf,  both  grandsons  of  Alfred.    In  the  year  918  the 
monks  of  Blandinium  had  recdved  from  Etheldritha,  or  Elstrudis  as 
they  called  her,  a  grant  of  lands  in  Kent  which  were  in  their  hands 
when  the  Domesday  Survey  was  made.^    Whilst  Edred  was  reviving  BeriTai  of 
Glastonbury  and  Abingdon,  Amulf  was  rebuilding  and  refilling  ™^^^^"* 
8.  Bertin,  S.  Vedast,  and  Blandinium.    Eighteen  great  monasteries 
were  restored  by  him.    All  this  was  well  known  to  the  West  Saxon 
prinoes.    Elstrudis  was  buried  at  Blandinium.    Edwin,  the  brother 
of  Athelstan,  who  perished  at  sea  by  his  brother's  cmelty,  it  was 
said,  found  his  resting-place  at  S.  Bertin.*    The  so-called  monks 
who  were  expelled  in  the  process  of  reform  and  would  not  accept  the 
revived  Benedictine  rule,  found  refuge  with  Athelstan  in  England.' 

>  Meyer,  Annales  Berom  Belgica-  Anglia  in  fiziibiis  Cantii,  onde  tabolas 

nun,  p.  20.    *  a.d.  929.    Obiit  Elstra-  habent  anno  918.'     A  charter  oon- 

dig  magni  prinoipis  mater  7"*  kalen-  firming   the    grant   of    Etheldritha, 

dai  Jnnias,  jaoetqne   sepalta  prope  made  bj  Edward  the  Confessor,  is 

maritom  Blandinii  in  ABdionla  parentis  printed  m  Eemble,  G.  D.  No.  doolzxi. 

▼iiginis.    Hso  Blandiniensibas  coBno-  '  Meyer,  p.  20. 

bitiiB  amplas  donayit  possessiones  in  '  Ibid.  p.  21. 
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It  is  thus  easy  to  aooount  for  the  hospitable  treatment  which 
Dunstan  found  in  the  territories  of  Amulf ,  and  for  the  letters 
addressed  to  Edgar,  to  Dunstan  and  his  successors,  by  the  Flemish 
and  North  French  monasteries,  asking  or  returning  thanks  for  help. 

This  serves  to  open  a  comparatiyely  untrodden  field  of  ecclesi- 
astical history,  for  the  illustration  of  which  it  is  probable  thai 
more  remains  are  extant  than  is  generally  suspected.  It  is  extremely 
desirable  that  the  history  of  the  foreign  relations  of  England, 
political,  ecclesiastical  and  literary,  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  cen- 
turies, should  be  more  carefully  explored.  There  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  invasion  of  the  Danes,  when  they  destroyed  so 
much  else,  really  interrupted  the  intercourse  of  England  with 
Oermany.  The  marriages  of  the  daughters  of  Alfred  and  Edward 
do  not  stand  alone.  The  political  negotiations  of  Odo  placed  Lewis 
d'Outremer  on  the  throne  of  the  West  Franks ;  the  wanderings  of 
Eynewald  brought  Athelstan  and  his  court  into  close  ecclesiastical 
affinity  with  the  monasteries  of  Germany.  It  is  true  that  there  is 
some  uniformity  in  the  result :  English  gold  is  as  ingenuously 
asked  for,  and  as  freely  bestowed,  as  it  continues  to  be  for  ages  after. 
English  manuscripts  are  borrowed,  of  which  there  is  no  notice  of 
return.  Few  and  ba  between  are  the  notices  of  Englishmen  in 
continental  authors,  but  nevertheless  there  are  traces  of  a  continuous 
and  lively  intercourse,  which  might  be  multiplied  by  dose  examina- 
tion, and  might  yield  an  unexpected  harvest  to  patient  labour. 

The  number  of  Greek  words  that  occur  in  the  early  lives  and  letters 
will  necessarily  attract  the  notice  of  scholars.  This  is  no  peculiarity 
of  English  writers ;  it  is  a  common  feature  of  the  period ;  and  it  is 
one  the  examination  of  which  has  never  been  thoroughly  carried  out. 
The  superficial  use  of  glossaries,  without  any  knowledge  of  grammar, 
will  account  for  some  part  of  the  vocabulary  which  so  curiously 
diversifies  the  Latin  of  the  Saxon  priest.  The  use  of  Greek  hymns 
or  Greek  versides  in  the  services  of  the  church  may  account  for  a 
phrase  here  and  there.  The  occasional  visit  of  a  Greek  pilgrim  or 
exile  awoke  from  time  to  time  the  desire  of  knowing  a  few  Greek 
words,  or  the  forms  of  the  Greek  letters.  But  the  exact  amount  of 
knowledge  of  Greek  literature  is  not  easy  to  calculate ;  the  few 
references  that  occur  seem  to  be  stock  quotations,  drawn  probably, 
if  not  certainly,  through  the  medium  of  the  Latin  Fathers.  Pheno- 
mena like  John  Scotus  Erigena  were  rare  indeed ;  yet  the  age  of 
Dunstan  almost  reaches  the  age  of  John  Scotus,  and  what  was 
possible  for  one  scholar  was  not  quite  impossible  for  others.  The 
struggles  of  the  Saxon  emperors  in  Southern  Italy  probably  did 
something  to  bring  spoken  Greek  to  the  ears  of  western  ecclesiastics. 
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RALPH  DE  DICETO,  DEAN  OP  LONDON 

{In  two  volumes  of  the  Bolls  Series  are  contained  'the  whole  of  the 
hifltorioal  matter  whioh  claims  him  as  author  or  collector.'  Balph  de 
Diceto  not  only  wrote  many  treatises,  he  also  made  compilations  from 
his  own  larger  works.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  Preface,  which  is  not 
printed  in  this  volnme,  Bishop  Btubhs  gives  an  account  of  the  several 
MSS.  which  he  used  in  editing  Balph's  writings.  In  another  place  he 
•examines  Balph's  value  as  a  historian.  The  following  account  of  Balph's 
life  throws  an  interesting  light  upon  the  duties  of  an  Archdeacon  and 
Dean  in  the  twelfth  century,  upon  the  Becket  dispute,  and  upon  the  eccle- 
siastical greatness  of  London  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  II.  and  Bichard  L] 

In  the  roll  of  English  Historians  of  the  twelfth  century  no  name  ^[^S^^^P^ 
stands  higher  than  that  of  Balph  de  Dioeto.    He  has  been  more  Dioeto,^  a 
fortunate  than  either  Boger  of  Hoveden  or  the  author  of  the  '  Gesta  ' 
Begis  Henrici';    for   the  great   eodesiastical  position  which  he 
oocupied  for  more  than  fifty  years  made  him,  modest  and  retiring  as 
he  seems  to  have  been,  a  definitely  public  man.    As  a  public  man, 
he  left  traces  of  his  presence  in  the  record  of  public  afbirs,  and  these 
traces  f urmsh  us  with  some  important  points  of  his  personal  bio- 
graphy    I  propose,  in  the  following  pages,  to  attempt  a  sketch  of 
the  career  of  the  author,  and  to  give  an  account  of  the  external 
history  of  the  book  now  before  us,  reserving  for  the  introduction  to 
the  second  volume  what  has  to  be  said  about  the  intrinsic  value  of 
his  labours,  the  sources  of  his  information,  and  the  relations  of  the 
Imagines  Historiarum  to  the  other  contemporary  annals  of  the  same 
age. 

The  most  obscure  point,  perhaps,  in  our  author's  personal  ^^^JS^ 
history  is  his  name.  It  is  peculiar  to  himself.  History  and  record 
alike  give  hixn  the  name  of  '  Badulfus  de  Diceto,'  and  the  surname 
he  shares  with  no  other.  He  almost  invariably  uses  it  in  full,  when- 
ever he  writes  about  himself ;  he  prefixes  it  at  length  to  his  literary 
works ;  he  inserts  it  in  the  salutation  of  his  letters ;  he  heads  the 
acts  in  which  he  and  his  chapter  join  with  his  full  name  '  Balph  de 
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Dioeto  the  dean  of  the  chnroh  of  S.  Paul  at  London,  and  the 
ohapter  of  the  said  church,  to  all  to  whom  these  presents  shali 
come,  greeting ' ;   and  he  dates  his  survey  of  the  estates  of  his 
Bignuoanoe    ohurch  by  this  among  other  notes :  '  per  Badulf um  de  Diceto  deca- 
•aihor*8        num  Lundouiensem,    anno   primo    sui  decanatus.'      It  may   be 
°*^  thought  that  in  the  latter  documents  he  used  this  form  merely  for 

the  purpose  of  distinguishing  his  own  acts  as  dean  from  those  of 
his  predecessor  Balph  of  Langford;  but  the  same  peculiarity  ia 
found  whilst  he  is  acting  as  archdeacon  before  he  became  dean ;  and 
it  is  carefully  observed  by  his  contemporaries :  Gilbert  Foliot,  John 
of  Salisbury,  William  FitzStephen,  Arnulf  of  Lisieux,  distinguish 
him  as  '  Badulfus  Dicetensis '  or  '  Badulfus  de  Diceto.'  It  would 
almost  seem  that  he  prided  himself  for  some  reason  on  the  surname 
which  he  had  assumed,  or  else  that  he  held  so  humble  an  opinion 
of  his  own  importance  that  he  though  it  requisite  on  every  occasion 
to  distinguish  himself  from  the  more  conspicuous  persons  who  bore 
the  same  Christian  name.  Illustrations  of  this  practice  will  abound 
as  we  proceed.  Any  conclusion,  however,  to  which  we  may  come 
upon  the  point,  must  be  regarded  as  showing  that,  at  a  period  at 
which  surnames,  whether  patronymic,  local  or  o£Scial,  were  becoming 
much  more  common  than  they  had  been,  Balph  de  Diceto  was  one  of 
the  very  first  to  use  such  a  name  distinctively  and  invariably.  It  is 
this  peculiarity  which  enables  us  to  detect  his  presence  on  occasions 
and  in  documents  in  which,  if  he  had  been  content  to  follow  the 
common  practice,  it  would  have  been  unnoticed. 
Not  a  funiiy  The  fact  that  no  other  person  has  been  discovered  who  bore  the 
"^"^  name  of  '  Diceto '  is  a  very  strong  argument  against  the  hypothesis 

that  it  is  a  patronymic  or  family  name  like  Biset  or  Belet,  Basset, 
Foliot,  or  Lycett.^  If  it  be  interpreted  as  denoting  the  birth-place 
of  the  bearer,  or  some  benefice  which  he  held  in  early  life,  there 
seems  to  be  an  insuperable  difficulty  in  the  identification.  The  word 
might  be  a  Latinised  form  of  an  English  local  name  such  as  Dicet 
ii  it  a  looai  or  Disset ;  but  no  place  of  such  name  is  known  to  exist.  Possibly  it 
°*^  may  lurk  still  in  some  remote  Shropshire  or  Essex  manor,  but  it  has 

yet  to  be  discovered.  Ditcheat  in  Somersetshire  might  tempt  us,  in 
its  present  form,  to  identify  it  with  Dicetum,  but  in  the  days  of 
Balph  it  was  still  Dichesyeat.  It  might  also  be  a  Latinised  form  of  a 
French  Dicy,  Dizy,  or  Dissai,  and  of  such  places  there  is  no  lack, 
but  there  is  nothing  in  Balph's  personal  history  to  connect  him 
with  them.  Under  such  circumstances  any  leng^ened  speculation 
would  be  simply  a  waste  of  ingenuity.  As,  however,  the  name  is  a^ 
part  of  the  history  of  the  man,  it  demands  some  brief  consideration. 

>  Bishop  Bancroft  calls  Balph  de  Dioeto  Balph  Dyoett;    Statutes  of  Sv 
Paul's  (ed.  Bunpson),  p.  279. 
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The  first  and  indeed  the  only  positive  olaunant  of  the  honour  of  oiAimof 

^ving  name  to  oar  author  is  the  town  of  Diss,  in  Norfolk.    In  this  giTiag  nana 

<ca8e  neither  the  antiquity  of  the  daim  nor  the  grounds  upon  whioh  ^Sm 

it  is  based  entitle  it  to  more  than  the  character  of  a  guess*    DIbs 

appears  in  Domesday  Book  in  several  places  and  invariably  in  the 

form  of  '  Dice.'  ^    Now,  supposing  the  final '  e '  of  Dice  to  have  been 

.soundedy  the  Latin  form  Dioetum  might  be  a  probable  translation 

of  Dic6 ;  but  no  such  form  is  known  to  occur.    Diss  \b  never,  so  faur 

4US  records  have  thrown  light  upon  the  point.  Latinised  as  Dioetum. 

It  appears  as  *  Dize '  in  the  Pipe  Bolls  of  Henry  U.* ;  as  '  Disze '  in 

the  Pipe  Bolls  of  Bichard  L>;  as  'Discs'  in  the  Patent  Bolls  of 

.  John.^    It  is  '  Dysse '  in  the  Taxation  of  Pope  Nicholas  in  1291.* 

The  records  of  the  abbey  of  Bury  S.  Edmund's  show  that  among  the 

inmates  or  officers  of  that  house  there  were,  contemporary  with  our 

.author,  three  at  least  who  took  their  names  from  Diss.    Jooelin  of 

Brakelond  mentions  Master  William  of  Dice,  who  was  master  of  the 

schools:  his  son  Walter,  who  was  a  candidate  for  the  living  of 

Ghevington ;  and  a  monk  named.  John :  they  are  John,  Walter,  and 

William  '  de  Dice '  and  '  de  Dida.'  ^    The  list  of  the  sacrists  of  S. 

Edmund's,  printed  in  the  Monasticon,  contains  the  name  of '  Willel- 

'  mus  de  Discs,'  who  filled  the  office  for  four  days  in  Abbot  8amp- 

.  son's  time.^    The  Boyal  Library,  now  in  the  British  Museum, 

'contains  a  volume  with  the  inscription  'Hunc  librum  scribi  fecit 

Willelmus  de  Dice,  servus  et  monachus  S.  Edmundi,  ad  honorem 

S.  Edmundi.'  *     In  a  document  appended  to  Jocelin's  Chronide, 

William  of  Diss  is  called  '  Willelmus  de  Dicia.'    Dyssa  is  the  form 

used  by  Alexander  lU.    These  facts  seem  to  show  that  without 

further  evidence  the  claim  of  Diss  should  not  be  allowed,  and  there 

are  circumstances  which  tend  to  show  that  Dicetum  should  be  sought 

elsewhere. 

In  the  first  place,  the  common  practice  of  calling  a  beneficed  ^^^^. 
clergyman  by  the  name  of  his  parish  may  suggest  that  Balph  was  ■onof  i£ii 
the  rector  of  Dicetum.    But  he  was  not  rector  of  Diss.    Uncertain  as 
are  the  number  and  situation  of  his  several  preferments,  we  know 


1  Domesday,  vol.  ii.  ff.  114,  129, 
149, 154, 176,  210,  215,  228,  268,  269, 
272, 276,  278. 

*  Bot.  Pip.,  Hen.  U.,  ed.  Hunter. 

■  Bot.  Pip.,  1  Bioh.,  ed.  Hunter,  p. 
89. 

*  Bot  Pat.,  ed.  Hardy,  i.  190. 
«  Tazatio  P.  Nicol.,  p.  84  b. 

'  '  Waltems  filius  magistri  Wil- 
lelmi  de  Dice ; '  *  Johannes  de  Dice ; ' 
*Willelma8  diotas  de  Dicia.'  Joe. 
Brakelond  (Camd.  Soc.).  pp.  82,  88, 
84, 102. 


*  'Waltero  de  Banham  sueoessit 
WiUelznns  de  Disoe,  qui  cnm  modo 
electus  fnisset  ad  iUud  officimn,  et  in 
illo  a  die  Sanoti  Thoma  mar^yris 
usque  ad  Circumoisionem  Domini,per 
quatuor  yidelioet  dies  stetisset,  interim 
sompnum  oouli  sui  oapere  non  potue- 
nmt ;  qui  yidens  se  ibidem  proficere 
non  posse,  suam  ab  abbate  Sampsone 
(A.D.  1182-1211)  petiit  cessionem.' 
Mon.  Angl.  iii.  168. 

*  Casley's  Catalogue,  p.  127. 
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that  the  churoh  of  Diss  was  held  durmg  his  life  hy  two  persons 
with  whom  he  seems  to  have  had  no  connexion.  This  is  proved  by 
a  document  which  so  greatly  struck  the  foncy  of  Bishop  Bale  that 
he  twice  mentions  it  in  different  works,  once  in  the  *  Scriptores  '  ^  and 
once  in  the  'Votaryes,'  as  showing  that  two  persons,  father  and 
son,  were  at  this  period  successively  parsons  of  Diss.  He  had  seen 
a  decretal  epistle  of  Pope  Alexander  III.,  addressed  to  John  of  Oxford 
when  bishop  of  Norwich,  and  written,  therefore,  between  1175,  when 
John  of  Oxford  was  consecrated,  and  1161,  when  Alexander  in. 
died.  In  this  letter  the  Pope  '  commaundeth  that  Wyllyam  the  new 
person  of  Dysse,  for  dayminge  the  benefyce  by  inheritaunce,  after 
the  decease  of  his  father  person  Wulkerell  which  begate  him  in  his* 
presthode,  should  be  dispossessed,  no  appellacyon  admitted.'  *  The 
letter  itself  has  not  been  found,  and  is  not  among  the  collected 
epistles  of  Alexander  m.,  but  Bale's  authority  on  such  a  point  is  noi 
to  be  questioned.  By  the  name  Wulkerell  we  may  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  common  East  Anglian  Wulfketell  is  meant,  and  in 
the  story  we  have  one  of  many  instances  of  the  tenure  of  ecclesias- 
tical benefices  in  hereditary  succession,  a  practice  which  the  popes 
found  it  extremely  difficult  to  suppress,  and  which  is  the  subject  of 
many  extant  letters  of  Alexander  himself,  preserved  among  Foliot's 
epistles  and  in  the  appendix  to  the  Acts  of  the  Lateran  Council  of 
1179.  Wulfketell  and  William  would  leave  no  room  for  Ralph, 
unless  we  suppose  him  very  early  in  life  to  have  held  the  benefice 
and  afterwards  to  have  resigned  it.  Such  a  supposition,  however,  is 
scarcely  reconcilable  with  the  fact  that  he  dung  so  tenaciously  to- 
the  name. 

In  the  second  place,  if  Ralph  had  been,  dther  by  birth  or  prefer- 
ment, coimected  with  Diss,  we  might  fairly  expect  that  we  should  be 
able  to  trace  the  coimexion  in  his  books ;  we  might  expect  to  find 
some  minute  particulars  or  some  special  words  of  respect  or  dis- 
respect, touching  the  Lords  of  Diss,  to  whose  patronage  he  might  be 
Baiph  fbowt  indebted,  or  whose  acquaintance  he  must  have  made.    The  Lord  of 
SS^iSSton      Diss  during  great  part  of  Ralph's  life  was  Richard  de  Lucy,  the 
itatodlT'^  0^^  minister  of  Stephen  and  the  great  justiciar  of  Henry  11. 
Richard  died  the  year  before  Ralph  was  promoted  to  the  deanery  of 
S.  Paul's,  and  was  succeeded  in  his  lordship  by  his  son-in-law, 


WasBalpli 
a  DfttiTe  of 
Din? 


>  Bale,  Scriptores  (second  editioxi), 
p.  217  :  '  in  NordoTolgia  Wolkerellns 
presbyter  Goilhehno  filio,  ut  legitimo 
heredi,  sacerdotium  de  Dyssa  reliquit.' 
We  have  no  further  knowledge  of  the 
dispute.  The  patronage  of  the  church 
must,  however,  have  been  claimed  by 
the  lords  of  Diss ;  for  in  1216  Robert 
de  Goldingham  has  letters  of  presen- 


tation from  the  king  to  the  church  of 
*I>isce/  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
lands  of  Robert  FitzWalter  were  then 
in  the  king's  hands.  Bot.  Pat.  (ed. 
Hardy),  i.  190. 

*  Bale,  Yotaryes  (ed.  1551),  fo. 
98  b.  See  Blomfield,  Hist.  Norfolk,, 
i.  11,  which  first  called  my  attention 
to  this  fact. 
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Walter  FitzBobert.^  Although  the  great  position  and  high  character 
of  Richard  de  Lucy  would  give  the  historian  an  ample  opportunity 
of  dilating  on  the  virtues  of  a  fellow-townsmaui  he  nowhere  mentions 
him  with  such  special  remark.  The  Bigods  and  the  Mandevilles,  on 
the  contrary,  the  patrons  of  the  priories  of  Thetf ord  and  Walden, 
under  whom  Ralph  held  the  livings  of  Finchingfield  and  Aynho, 
receive  especial  mention :  the  former  with  additional  particulars  of 
personal  history,  and  the  latter  in  terms  of  exceptional  compliment.' 

In  the  third  place,  it  is  to  be  considered  that,  with  one  possible  Theoiaim  of 
exception,  no  historical  writer  before  the  seventeenth  century  seems  ancient" 
to  have  thought  of  identifying  Dicetum  with  Diss.    The  one  apparent 
exception  is  that  of  the  author  of  the  '  Livere  des  Reis  de  Britanie,' 
who  wrote  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.'    This  writer,  translating 
directly  or  mediately  from  the  Imagines,  describes  the  pious  founder 
of  the  cemetery  of  S.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  at  Acre  as  William  the 
chaplain  of  '  Rauf  de  Disze,  le  haut  den  de  Londres.'    In  this  case 
it  is  probable  that  Disze  (or  Disz^)  is  simply  a  retranslation  of  Diceto, 
but  at  first  sight  it  looks  like  an  intentional  identification  with  Diss. 
Setting  aside,  however,  this  instance,  we  find  such  a  number  of  sariy 
curious  misreadings  of  the  name  as  proves  t!iat  the  early  writers  ^^^^ 
had  no  idea  of  connecting  it  with  a  well-known  English  town.  ^^^^ 
Gilbert  Foliot,  when  he  first  made  acquaintance  with  Ralph,  called 
him  Diotecensis,  a  8u£Gicient  proof  that  he  did  not  recognise  the 
place  from  which  the  name  was  derived.    Some  still  stranger  forms 
are  mentioned  by  Selden  in  the  Prolegomena  to  Twysden's  *  Decem 
Soriptores.'    Thomas  of  Walsingham,  the  learned  and  industrious  various  mi». 
compiler  at  St.  Alban's,  calls  our  author  Radulfus  de  Luzeto ;  ^  SSIiMme 
the  manuscripts  of  Higden's  Polychronicon  have  Radulfus  de  Byzeto, 
which  Trevisa  translated  *  RaiQf  le  Bruys,'  and  which  appears  in 
Gaxton  as  '  Raph  de  Bruys ; '  ^  Bale  in  the  first  edition  of  the 
Soriptores  called  him  'Badulphus  de  Rizeto';^   John  Ross  of 


>  Blomfield.  Hist.  Norf .  i.  2. 

*  William  of  Mandeville  is  roe- 
cially  spoken  of  in  connexion  with  his 
expedition  to  the  east,  when  he  pre- 
sented seyeral  ohnrohes  with  cloths 
brought  from  Constantinople  (Bolls 
Series  ed.  yoI.  i.  p.  428) ;  his  marriage, 
which  took  place  at  Pleshey,  within 
Ralph's  arahidiaconal  jarisdietion 
(vol.  it  p.  3) ;  his  victories  in  Flanders 
ii.  82) ;  and  his  death  (toI.  ii.  p.  78). 
For  puiioalars  about  Hugh  Bigod  see 
voL  i.  pp.  248, 377, 378, 385.  Richard 
de  Lacy  is  mentioned  as  exoommoni- 
cated  by  Becket  in  1166  (yoI  i.  p.  318), 
and  in  connexion  with  the  foundation 


of  Lesnes  Abbey  in  1178  (ib.  p.  425) ; 
but  in  the  account  of  the  rebdlion  of 
1173  not  even  his  name  occurs. 

■  *  Le  livere  de  reis  de  Angleterre,' 
p.  256.  See  also  Mr.  Glover's  note  in 
the  Introduction,  p.  xii,  where  De- 
cize  is  suggested  as  the  true  Dicetum. 
Diss  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred 
to  Mr.  QloYcr. 

*  Walsingham,  ed.  Camden,  p.  55 ; 
ed.  Biley,  toL  i.  p.  84. 

*  Higden,  lib.  vii.  cap.  89,  ed. 
1538. 

*  Soriptores  (ed.  1549),  fo.  97.  It 
is  corrected  in  tne  secona  edition. 
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Warwick  had  read  it  'Balph  de  Dnoeto' ;  and  John  Pyke,  who 
largely  used  the  books  before  ns,  referred  to  the  writer  more  than 
onoe  as  '  Balph  de  Doioeto.'  ^  In  the  ooUections  made  by  Edward  I. 
on  the  question  of  the  over-lordship  of  Scotland,  the  name  appears 
in  the  printed  copies  as  '  Dizeto.'  *  The  early  bibliographers  were 
content  to  call  him  by  the  name  by  which  he  called  himself,  but 
were  in  some  doubt  as  to  bis  nationality.  Leland  confessed  himself 
unable  to  determine  whether  he  was  an  Englishman,'  and  did  not 
include  him  in  the  list  of  the  writers  of  Britain.  Bale  called  him 
an  Englishman,  but  he  contented  himself  with  the  usual  generalities 
that  show  how  little  he  knew  about  him  beyond  the  existence  of  his 
works.  Pits  followed  Bale  and  Leland.  The  identification  with 
Diss  appeared  first,  I  belieye,  in  the  second  edition  of  Dugdale's 
History  of  8.  Paul's,  published  in  1716,  with  the  author's  own  cor- 
rections, by  Dr.  Maynard.^  We  are  not  told  whether  in  this  par- 
ticular case  the  addition  had  Dugdale's  authority,  and  the  loose, 
inaccurate  way  in  which  it  is  given  would  seem  to  suggest  that  it 
had  not.  In  the  list  of  the  deans  Balph  de  Diceto  is  said,  in  a 
parenthesis,  to  be  of  'Disca  in  com.  Suffolk.'  Dugdale  himself 
must  have  known  that  Diss  was  in  Norfolk.  However  this  may  be, 
Henry  Wharton  either  was  ignorant  of  the  conjecture,  which  was 
published  several  years  after  his  death,  or  refused  to  accept  it ;  *  and 
Oale,  who  mentions  that  he  had  seen  the  form  '  Dissetum '  in  the 
chronicles  of  Walden  Abbey,  does  not  proceed  to  argue  from  the 
hct.^  Tanner  does  not  notice  it  in  his  Bibliotheca.  Yet  it  com- 
mended itself  to  the  authors  of  the  Histoire  Litt^raire  de  France, 
who,  finding  somewhere  the  name  of  *  Thomas  de  Disce,  a  priest  of 
the  province  of  York,'  withdrew  somewhat  hastily  a  claim  which 
they  had  prepared  to  make  on  behalf  of  France  as  the  native  country 
of  Balph  de  Diceto.^  There  were  several  places  in  France  which 
might  be  understood  by  Dicetum,  but  there  was  a  Diss  in  England, 
which  furnished  to  them  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  question.    It 


>  Selden,  Proleg.  to  Twyaden's 
*  Deoem  Soriptores,'  p.  zzix. 

*  FoBd.  i.  769. 

*  *Fiiit  dootor  Theologias,  at  non 
satis  mihi  constat  nmn  etiam  Anglos 
fuerit ; '  Dngdale»  S.  Paul's  (ed.  1658), 
p.  283.  Bale  and  Wharton  caU  him 
English,  and  their  judgment  would  be 
▼aloable  if  we  were  certain  that  the 
contrary  view  had  ever  been  presented 
to  them.  See  Wharton's  Appendix  to 
Cave's  Historia  Litteraria,  and  Bale  as 
quoted  above. 

*  It  does  not  appear  in  the  edition 
of  1658,  pp.  9,  48 ;  it  is  in  Maynard's 


edition,  pp.  10,  51;  and  repeated  in 
Ellis's,  p.  7. 

*  Wharton,  *  de  deoanis  Londo- 
niensibus,'  p.  208.  Cf.  Ang.  Sao.  ii. 
p.  xxvii. 

•  In  the  preface  to  the  '  Quindecim 
Scriptores,'  a.d.  1691.  The  MS. 
which  Qale  saw,  and  which  is  now 
MS.  Arundel  29,  is  a  seventeenth  cen- 
tury transcript.  The  name  is  spelled 
Disceto  in  the  text  of  this  MS.,  but 
the  form  Disseto  may  occur  in  the 
margin.     See  below,  p.  68. 

'  Hist.  Litt.  vol.  xvi.  p.  499. 
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is  on  their  authority,  we  may  presome^  that  recent  writers  have 
oalled  our  author  '  Ralph  of  Diss.' 

The  proper  form  of  the  name  is  '  Dioeto,'  as  it  is  given  in  all  GMiingof 
the  manuscripts  and  records  which  proceeded  directly  from  the  °*°** 
author's  hand ;  but  very  soon  after  his  death,  in  the  records  of  his 
cathedral  it  is  found  written  '  Disceto ' ;  ^  the  modem  copy  of  the 
Chronicle  of  Walden  has  the  same  form,  and  it  is  found  aJso  in  a 
document  which  will  be  adduced  farther  on,  issued  by  Bishop  Hugh 
of  Lincoln  before  the  death  of  Balph.  There  seems  to  be  no  ancient 
authority  for  the  form  Disseto;  and  Dizeto  rests  on  a  document 
issued  a  hundred  years  after  his  time. 

The  form  'Dicetum'  itself,  according  to  the  analogies  of  Appannt 
medisBval  Latin  and  French,  would  naturally  represent  the  French  t/S^SSit 
Dissai,  as  Alnetum  represents  Aulnay,  Fzaxinetum  Fresnay, 
Salicetum  Saussai,  or  as  Virenetum  represents  the  English  Vemey. 
But  the  parallel  halts  in  one  important  point,  for  there  is  no  tree 
^dicus,'  <  dica,'  or  'dix,'  which  is  required  to  make  it  complete ;  nor 
does  the  word  occur  in  French  geography  any  more  than  in  English. 
It  seems  lawful  to  infer  from  this  that  it  is  an  artificial  name, 
adopted  by  its  bearer  as  the  Latin  name  of  a  place  with  which  he  was 
associated,  but  which  had  no  proper  Latin  name  of  its  own.  So 
explained  it  may  belong  to  some  English  place,  Diss,  Dicton,  Ditton, 
or  other,  or  to  a  French  Dissai,  Dizy,  or  Diss^ ;  but  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  whilst  it  has  no  proper  relation  with  the  English  names, 
it  stands  in  a  true  etymological  relation  to  the  French.  There  are  pimmIa 
in  the  province  of  Maine  three  places  of  the  name  required :  ^  Dissai-  ^hmight 
sous-de-Lude,  known  in  Latin  documents  as  Dioeium ;  Diss^-sous-  ^^^ 
Ballon,  and  Dissai-sous-Gouicillon,  near  Gh&teau  du  Loir,  Latinised 
as  Disiaous.  In  other  parts  of  Ftance  are  found  Dizy,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Mame  in  Champagne,  and  Dizy  in  that  of  the  Aisne 
in  Picardy ;  while  there  is  Dicy  in  that  of  the  Yonne  in  Burgundy. 
The  neighbourhood  of  Le  Mans  has  perhaps  the  first  claim,  if  we 
consult  the  internal  evidence  of  our  author's  writings.  The  great 
care  bestowed  on  the  histoiy  of  the  counts  of  Anjou  is  sufficient  to 
call  attention  to  it.  Either  Dissai-sous-Courcillon,  which  was  be- 
stowed by  Bishop  Siegfrid  '  on  Fulk  the  good  count  of  Anjou,  might 
allege  in  its  favour  the  prominence  given  to  that  count  in  the 
AbbreviaUanes ;  or  Diss^-sous-de-Lude,  one  half  of  which  was  given 
by  Bishop  Ulger  of  Angers  to  his  cathedral,  might  adduce  the  verses 

*  Bee  Statates  of  E;»   Paul's^  (ed.  brooke  (a.d.  1382-1405)  writes  Disseto. 

Simpson),  pp.  88, 109, 126, 174,  where  '  Cauvin,  Ghtographie  andenne  da 

it  is  written  Disoeto;  at  p.  63  Dean  diocdse  da  Mans;    Institat  des  Pro- 

Baldock    (^.d.  1294-1808)    writes   it  vinoes  de  France,  vol.  i.  s.  vy. 

Dyoeto ;  and  at  p.  158  Bishop  Bray-  '  Gallia  Christiana^  ii.  135. 
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about  Ulger  which  Ralph  has  written  in  the  margin  of  bis  book 
under  the  years  1189-1142.  At  the  utmost,  however,  we  can  only 
say  that  etymologically  the  balance  inclines  in  favour  of  one  of  these 
towns,  and  would  give  Ralph  a  French  nationality  which  there  is  little 
in  his  books  to  refute  and  some  slight  circumstances  to  countenance. 
obMoritT  of  Internal  evidence  on  a  point  like  this  may  be  read  almost  any 

way.  Our  author's  writings  nowhere  contain  any  statement  that  he 
was  an  Englishman ;  if  they  did,  such  a  statement  at  the  period  at 
which  he  wrote  might  mean  no  more  than  that  he  was  bom  of 
French  descent  in  England.  Neither  do  they  contain  any  assertion 
that  he  was  a  Frenchn:ian ;  if  they  did,  it  might  mean  no  more  than 
that  he  was  sprung  from  the  Normans  of  the  Conquest.  As  to  the 
indirect  evidence  which  may  be  sought  in  the  tone  and  spurit  of  his 
narrative,  little  can  be  said.  The  early  portions  of  the  Abbreviationes, 
in  which,  if  he  were  English,  some  signs  of  English  sympathy  might 
be  expected,  are  merely  extracts  from  previous  writers.  No  definite 
Bo^^winta  inferences  can  be  drawn  from  the  plan  of  selection,  from  the  modifica- 
vteooh  tions,  the  omissions,  or  additions  of  the  compiler.  The  descriptions 
^  of  Angers  and  Aquitaine  which  are  the  purple  patches  of  the  first 
pages  of  the  Imagines^  and  which  may  be  thought  to  prove  that  Ralph, 
when  he  began  that  work,  contemplated  something  more  ambitious 
in  tone,  and  more  comprehensive  in  character,  than  a  mere  book  of 
annals,  are  in  this  respect  worthy  of  special  attention.  The  picture  of 
Angers  is  drawnby  one  who  was fiurly  well  acquainted  with  the  site; 
no  such  picture  of  an  English  city  occurs  in  the  book.  We  are  not 
indeed  assured  that  the  description  is  not  extracted  from  the  work  of 
some  other  author ;  in  common  with  the  other  Angevin  memoranda 
it  is  claimed  for  another  hand ;  and,  although  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
showthat  the  grounds  upon  which  that  particular  claim  is  based  are 
untenable,  the  disproof  of  the  claim  of  one  competitor  does  not  prove 
the  claim  of  the  other.  Another  indication,  stronger  perhaps  than 
this,  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  towards  the  close  of  the  Abbre- 
viationeSf  at  that  point,  that  is,  of  the  work  at  which  the  author  is 
passing  from  his  extracts  from  earlier  writers  to  the  record  of  his 
own  personal  reminiscences,  the  greater  part  of  the  matter  which 
caimot  be  referred  to  older  authority  concerns  either  the  church  of 
S.  Paul  in  London,  which  was  his  final  home,  or  contemporary  events 
in  France.  As  the  memoranda  touching  S.  Paul's  may  be  easily  ac- 
counted for  by  his  connexion,  lifelong  as  it  would  seem  to  have  been, 
with  that  cathedral,  the  references  to  French  history,  to  the  visit  of 
Eugenius  III.  to  Paris,  the  election  of  the  archbishop  of  Bourges 
and  consequent  interdict,  the  crusade  and  the  taxation  which  was 
caused  by  it,  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  in  his  youth,  in  a  native 
home  in  France,  he  had  been  struck  with  these  events.    But  it  is 
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quite  as  probable  that  he  remembered  them  beoanse  at  the  time  they  Koghing 
occurred  he  was  a  student  in  the  University  of  Paris.  The  question  by  these 
of  nationality  is  really  involved  in  the  same  obscurity  as  the  mean- 
ing of  the  name ;  but  that  Balph  was  an  Englishman  of  the  period 
of  amalgamation,  an  Englishman  in  his  sympathy  with  the  sound 
legislation  of  Henry  U.,  and  with  the  national  aspirations  of  the  re- 
constituted England,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

Equally  uncertain  are  the  point  of  our  author's  parentage  and  ^^^^'^ 
the  date  of  his  birth.  Although  we  can  follow  him  through  fifty  uxthor'e 
years  of  a  somewhat  distinguished  career,  we  find  no  traces  of  great 
age  at  the  dose,  no  signs  of  youthful  action  or  premature  promotion 
at  the  beginning.  If  he  had  been  more  than  eighty  when  he  died, 
some  one  of  the  many  annalists  of  the  time  would  almost  certainly 
have  recorded  the  date  and  circumstances  of  his  death.  Yet,  unless 
we  suppose  him  to  have  been  exceptionally  young  when,  in  the  year 
1152,  he  was  made  archdeacon,  he  could  not  have  been  much  under 
eighty  when  he  died.  As,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  have  some 
hypothetical  string  on  which  to  arrange  the  known  events  of  his  life, 
we  may  suppose  him  to  have  been  bom  between  1120  and  1180. 
His  notices  of  events  touching  the  history  of  S.  Paul's  begin  in 
1186,  and  certainly  have  the  appearance  of  personal  recollections. 

There  are  some  points,  which  now  meet  us,  that  suggest  a  not  WMheoon. 
impossible  theory  of  the  parentage  of  Balph  de  Diceto.     He  was  ^i^efiimiiiy 
appointed  to  his  archdeaconry  by  Bishop  Richard  n.  of  BelmeiB  ;  the  **'®^^°***'' 
o£Sce  of  archdeacon  was  very  frequentiy  reserved  by  the  bishops 
for  their  nearest  kinsmen;  the  family  of  Belmeis  for  more  than 
half  a  century  was  all-powerful  in  the  chapter  of  S.  Paul's;  and 
Balph  more  than  once  betrays  a  tenderness  as  to  clerical  marriage 
and  the  propriety  of  a  son  succeeding  to  his  father's  benefice.    Borne 
illustration  of  the  scenes  in  which  his  early  years  were  passed  may 
result  from  a  short  examination  of  these  points. 

In  1106  Bichard  L  of  BelmeiB  was  made  bishop  of  London.  ^^^^^ 
His  family  derived  their  name  from  the  Norman  village  of  Beaumais 
on  the  Dive,  Bellus  Mansus.  He  had  himself  risen  to  importance  in 
the  service  of  the  house  of  Montgomery,  had  been  sheriff  of  Shrop- 
shire under  the  earls  of  that  house,  Boger,  Hugh,  and  Bobert  of 
Belesme,^  and  had  probably  recommended  hunself  to  the  king  by  his 
fidelity  and  loyalty  at  the  time  of  the  rebellion  of  the  last-mentioned 
earl.  In  his  own  person  and  by  his  kinsmen  he  founded  an  im- 
portant Shropshire  family,  before  he  became  a  bishop.    As  bishop  he 

*  Orderio.  VitaL  lib.  zi.  cap.  81;  loond  in  Eyton's  History  of  Shrop- 

Ann.    Winton.    Ang.    Sao.     i.    297 ;  shire,  yoI.  ii.  pp.  198  sq. ;  a  pedigree, 

Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  pp.  96,  97.    The  partly   oonjeotnral,    is    there  given, 

best  aocoont  of  the  family  wiU  be  whion  cannot  be  entirely  aooept^ 
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ahowedhinuiQlf  a  great  prelate  of  the  true  Norman  type,  a  magnifioent 
builder,  a  great  state  official,  and  a  most  liberal  benefactor  to  bis 
church.  He  is  said  to  have  devoted  the  whole  of  his  episcopal 
revenue  to  the  restoration  of  his  cathedral ;  he  founded  the  cathedral 
schools ;  he  obtained  great  privileges  for  the  chapter  from  the  king ; 
and,  by  purchasing  and  enclosing  land  and  houses  round  8.  Paul's, 
he  formed  the  churchyard  and  neighbouring  streets  into  a  sort  of 
cathedral  dose.^  As  was  the  common  practice,  he  provided  out  of 
the  patronage  of  the  see  for  several  of  his  kinsmen.  One  nephew, 
William,  son  of  his  sister  Adelina,  was  dean  of  S.  Paul's  from  1111 
to  1186 ;  Balphof  Langford  and  Bichard  of  Bebneis,  sons  of  Walter 
the  bishop's  brother,  were  made  canons ;  *  a  still  nearer  kinsman, 
Walter  the  bishop's  son,  was  prebendary  of  Newington,  and  appears 
in  the  Oreat  Boll  of  the  Pipe  for  the  Slst  year  of  Henry  I.  as  '  filius 
episcopi  Londoniensis,'  paying  ten  marks  for  a  right  judgment 
touching  the  church  of  Uling.'  Another  of  the  family,  William,  was 
archdeacon  of  either  London  or  Colchester.^  The  position  thus 
created  for  the  family  was  defended  by  them  as  a  part  of  their  in- 
heritance, and  not  without  the  quarrels  incidental  to  family  parties 
of  the  kind.  Shortly  before  his  death  in  1127,  the  bishop  appointed 
his  nephew  Biohard,  who  was  still  a  child,^  archdeacon  of  Middlesex. 
Gilbert  the  Universal,  who  succeeded  to  the  see  in  1128,  held  it  for 
only  six  years,  and  his  death  in  1184  was  followed  by  a  disputed 
election  and  a  vacancy  which  lasted  until  1141.  It  is  possible  that 
the  dean  William  wished  to  be  elected,  or  to  force  his  nominee  upon 


*  Wharton,  Episo.  LoncL,  pp.  46-60. 

*  Eyton  regards  Balph  of  Langford 
as  sister's  son  to  the  bishop,  and 
supposes  that  his  mother  had  married 
a  man  of  the  name ;  but  the  words  of 
our  author  (B.  S.  ed.  vol.  i.  p.  250)  seem 
dearly  to  prove  that  he  was  brother  of 
the  second  bishop  Biohard,  and  in  that 
case  his  name  of  Langford  would  be 
derived  from  one  of  the  many  Lang- 
fords  orLongfords  where  he  may  have 
had  preferment. 

*  Bot.  Pip.  31  Hen.  I. ;  Newcourt, 
Bepertorium,  L  186. 

*  See  below,  p.  45.  This  enumera- 
tion probably  does  not  exhaust  the 
list  of  the  bishop's  kinsmen  in  the 
chapter.  Bicha^  of  Belmeis  was 
buried  in  the  priory  of  S.  Osyth,  which 
he  founded,  with  the  epitaph,  *  Hie 
jaoet  Bicardus  Beaumeis  cognomenU) 
Rufus  Londoniensis  episoopus,  vir 
probus  et  grandieVus  per  totam  vitam 
laboriosus,  f  undator  noster  religiosus, 
qui   multa   bona   nobis  et  ministris 


eoclesis  sub  S.  Pauli  oontulit;  obiit 
zvi.  kal.  Jan.  1127;  cujus  animsB 
propitietur  Deus.'  Weever,  Sep.  I  Mon. 
p.  607;  Mon.  Angl.  vi.  808;  New- 
court,  ii.  455 ;  Eyton,  ii.  200.  I  do 
not  know  the  date  of  the  inscription, 
but  it  is  curious  that  a  Biohard  Buflns 
was  avehdeacon  of  Essex  for  several 
years  during  the  century,  and  that 
another  Biohard  BuHus  was  pre- 
bendary of  Twyford  in  1181  and  hold- 
ing certain  lands  of  the  church  which 
hSdi  been  let  to  his  predecessor  of  the 
same  name.  Moreover,  Ailwardus 
Bufius  was  archdeacon  of  Colchester 
from  1150-1162  or  thereabouts;  and 
Guide  Buffus  was  the  last  dean  of 
Waltham.  Archdeacon  Hale,  how- 
ever, doubts  whether  the  archdeacon 
Bichard  is  rightly  called  BuHns; 
Domesday  of  S.  Paul's,  p.  Ixxxvii. 

^  *  Nondum  plene  pubes ' ;  it  was  a 
common  practice  to  nominate  very 
young  men  as  archdeacons  and  send 
them  to  Paris  or  Bologna  to  be  educated. 
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the  chapter,  but  he  was  opposed  by  his  kinsmen ;  a  large  party  of 
the  canons  joined,  however,  in  electing  Abbot  Anselm  of  S.  Edmund's. 
The  dean  appealed,  but  his  relations  took  part  against  him,  carried 
their  treasures  to  Borne,  where  they  found  the  church  in  a  state  of 
schism,  and  obtained  for  a  time  at  least  possession  of  the  estates  of 
the  see  for  Anselm.  The  dean  was  supported  by  Balph  of  Langford 
and  Richard  of  Belmeis,  who  in  1188  obtained  from  the  Pope  a 
definitiye  sentence  which  sent  Anselm  back  to  his  abbey.  The  custody 
of  the  bishopric  was,  however,  intrusted  to  Bishop  Henry  of  Winchester, 
and  the  death  of  the  dean,  which  occurred  the  same  year,  left  the 
see  unclaimed  until,  in  1141,  the  empress  gave  it  to  Robert  de  Sigillo. 

The  hold  of  the  family  on  the  church  was  not  shaken  by  this,  oontinaed 
Ralph  of  Langford  was  dected  as  successor  of  his  cousin  in  the  famuyon 
deanery,  and  Richard  of  Belmeis,  whose  archdeaconry  had  been  held  ^  ^^*' 
in  trust  for  him  by  a  chapledn  of  the  bishop  named  Hugh,  obtained 
from  Bome  a  commission  of  judges,  who  compelled  Hugh  against 
his  will  to  resign  in  his  favour.    The  reign  of  Stephen  was  altogether 
a  stormy  time  for  S.  Paul's.    When  the  empress  lost  her  hold  upon 
London,  her  Bishop  Bobert  went  into  exile.    William  the  archdeacon, 
'cum  gente  eorum  qui  a  Bello  Manso  traxere  cognomen,' '  so  far 
from  showing  proper  filial  obedience^  did  their  utmost  to  reduce  indtpo^ 
their  bishop  to  destitution ;  and  again  in  1148,  when  the  English  Sumiiyiii 
bishops  were  suspended  by  the  Pope  for  not  attending  the  council  of  ^^'^ 
Bheims,  the  archdeacon  and  his  party  set  an  example  of  contumacy 
by  appealing  against  the  sentence.    In  the  obscure  intrigues  of  this 
period  of  Stephen's  reign  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  confidence 
on  such  a  point ;  but  if  we  may  depend  on  the  Historia  PonUfioaUSf 
which  records  the  fact»  and  which  is  now  believed  to  be  the  work  of 
John  of  Salisbury,  the  archdeacon  and  his  party  were  now  playing' 
into  the  hands  of  the  king.    We  cannot,  however,  trace  more  con- 
sistency in  the  ecclesiastical  than  in  the  baronial  intrigues  of  this 
complicated  time. 


*  Historia  Pontifloalls,  Perts,  Mon. 
Hbt.  Qeim.  yoL  xz.  p.  582 :  *  Vernm 
primi  omniom  orimen  inobedientin 
iuoarrenmt  Lundonienses,  oonfagien- 
tee  ad  appellationem  (so.  in  1148), 
earn  tamen  in  litteris  apoetolioia  eeeet 
inhibita  appellatio.  Feoerant  hoo 
jam  alia  vioe,  qnando  epieoopiiB  eomm, 
wmm  memoriflB  Robertas,  ezpolsus  est ; 
oni  hano  ezfaibaere  devotionem,  at 
omni  diligentia  proonrarent  ne  patri 
exol  anti  in  aliqno  prodeesent.  Honim 
signifer  et  in  hao  et  in  ilia  oaosa  fait 
Qoillelmns  arohidiaoonas  com  gente 
eorom   qoi  a  Bello   Manso   traxere 


oognomen.'  Who  this  archdeaoon 
was  is  not  qoite  clear.  There  was  a 
William  arohdeacon  of  Golohester  in 
1162,  S.  T.  C.  iy.  87 ;  and  in  1150  the 
foor  arohdeaoons  were  Biohard  Bel- 
meis of  Bfiddlesex,  Biohard  [Baflas]  of 
Essex,  and  William  and  Ailward  of 
London  and  Oolohester.  This  William 
is  called  archdeacon  of  London  in 
1152  (S.  T.  0.  y.  184),  bat  the  ex- 
pression may  be  ased  loosely ;  and  I 
cannot  be  qoite  sore  whether  there 
were  one  or  two  archdeacons  of  tiie 
name,  or  which  archdeaconry  Ailwaxd 
really  held.    Bat  see  p.  57  below. 
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In  1151  the  see  of  London  was  again  vacant :  Robert  de  Sigillo 
was  dead,  and  there  was  an  evil  report  of  poison.  Eugenius  IIL,  acting 
doubtless  at  the  instigation  of  the  empress's  party,  directed  the  canons 
to  elect  within  three  months  a  fit  candidate,  *  virom  honestom  et 
litteratom  et  religionis  habita  deooratum.'  The  demand  that  the 
bishop  of  London  should  be  a  monk,  or  regular  canon,  struck  the 
chapter  with  dismay ;  the  majority  of  the  canons  applied  to  Rome 
and  obtained  an  explanation  of  the  last  words  as  including  the 
order  of  secular  canons.^  But  the  king  also  interposed  difficulties  : ' 
unable  to  force  a  nominee  of  his  own  upon  the  chapter,  he  deter- 
mined to  make  at  least  a  pecuniary  profit  out  of  the  election ;  and 
although  he  had  by  charter  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  confirmed 
the  right  of  free  election  to  the  cathedral  churches,  he  exacted  a  sum 
of  five  hundred  pounds  from  S.  Paul's  for  leave  to  act  upon  the 
canonical  right.  At  last  enabled  to  proceed  to  election,  the  chapter 
fixed  on  Richard  of  Belmeis,  the  archdeacon  of  Middlesex,  on  whom 
of  course  devolved  the  duty  of  making  good  the  fine  which  Stephen 
had  demanded.  The  debt  thus  incurred  hampered  him  all  his  life. 
The  election  was  not  acceptable  to  the  magnates,  and  the  family 
interest  had  to  be  employed  at  Rome  before  it  was  recognised. 
Eugenius  m.  had  to  use  his  direct  influence  in  securing  the  appoint- 
ment,' and  Gilbert  Foliot,  the  energetic  counsellor  of  the  Angevin 
party,  had  an  important  share  in  the  negotiation.^  The  bishop  elect 
was  already  in  possession  of  considerable  preferment,  and  he  had 
held  the  deanery  of  S.  Alkmund's  at  Shrewsbury,  one  of  the  ancient 
collegiate  foundations  that  had  survived  the  reforming  zeal  of  the 
Norman  lords.  Like  lus  uncle  and  predecessor,  he  favoured  the 
religious  orders;  the  earlier  Richard  had  founded  the  priory  of 
S.  Osyth  in  Essex  for  Austin  canons ;  his  nephew  transferred  his 
collegiate  endowment  to  found  an  Arroasian  priory  at  LilleshulL^ 


'  HlBtoriaPontifioalis,  Pertz,  xx.  646. 

'  '  Bex  yero  eia  eligendi  libertatem 
ooDcedere  noloit  anteqoam  qaingentas 
libras  exemplo  monaohorom  Sancti 
Aogastini  ei  appenderint.  Quo  faoto 
eleotus  est  Rioardus,  ejuadem  eoolesin 
arohidiaoonuB,  qui  pnaf atam  peoaniam 
non  sine  nota  BymoniiB  dinoeoitur 
exBolyisae.  £a  namque  tempestate 
sab  optenta  libertatis  redimendn 
pravitatem  symoniacam  plorimi  pal- 
liabant*    HiBt.  Pont.,  Pertz,  xx.  545. 

'  Gilbert  Foliot  writes  to  the  Pope : 
*  LondomensiB  nimirom  episoopua 
adeo  mananm  veBtraram  opos  est  et 
creatio,  ut  ei  reote  in  faoiem  possit 
objici,  ta  qoid  babes  nisi  quod  a 
domino  papa  aooepiati  ? '  8.  T.  C.  ▼.  120. 


*  Foliot  speaks  of  the  bishop  as  a 
kinsman,  8.  T.  C.  y.  40 ;  he  assisted 
in  obtaining  his  eleotion  to  the  see, 
ibid.  122. 

■  There  is  a  charter  of  Henry  L,  in 
which  he  gives  to  Biohard  of  Belmeis, 
nephew  of  the  bishop  of  London,  all 
that  the  bishop  had  held  of  the  king, 
which  formerly  was  Qodebald*s  and 
Bobert's ;  the  same  Bichard  is  called 
archdeacon  in  a  charter  of  Stephen, 
so  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  of  his 
identity.  The  Arroasian  house  at 
Lilleshull  was  founded  on  the  land  of 
Bichard*s  prebend.  Mon.  Ajigl.  vi. 
262,263.  See  too  £yton*s  Shropshire, 
vol.  viii.  p.  218. 
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But  he  was  neither  monk  nor  priest.    He  had  been  ordained  deacon 
in  1188.    On  the  20th  of  September  1152  at  Otford  he  was  ordained 
priest  by  Archbishop  Theobald,  and  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month 
he  received  episcopal  consecration  at  Canterbury,  the  archbishop  and  g^^"^°^ 
his  brother  Walter  bishop  of  Bochester,  EQlary  of  Chichester,  and  Biohazd  n. 
Gilbert  Foliot  himself,  officiating.^     Nearly  all   the  biehops  of  '^^^^^^'^ 
England  were  present  on  the  occasion.    The  bishop  of  Winchester, 
who  was  absent,  signified  his  consent  to  the  consecration  in  a  letter 
to  the  archbishop,  which  our  author  has  preserved,  perhaps  as  being 
the  first  document  that  came  into  his  hands  as  the  bishop's  official 
servant;  for  Richard's  first  act  as  bishop  was  to  appoint  Master  HemAkM 
Balph  de  Diceto  as  his  successor  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Middlesex.    dcMon*^  ' 

Considering  the  great  pains  with  which  the  ruling  &mily  had 
tried  to  concentrate  and  strengthen,  their  interest  in  the  chapter,  it 
is  improbable  that  the  new  bishop  should  bestow  his  first  piece  of 
preferment  on  a  stranger.    That  interest  was  not  exhausted,  and 
afterwards,  when  Balph  was  dean,  we  find  William  of  Belmeis,  a 
nephew  of  the  second  Bichard,  bestowing  on  the  canons  his  church 
of  S.  Pancras  for  the  health  of  the  soul  of  his  uncle,  and  of  his  father 
Bobert  of  Belmeis.'    The  hereditary  instinct  which  worked  in  the 
chapter  was  extremely  likely  to  affect  the  appointment  to  the  arch- 
deaconry.   It  was  very  common  for  the  bishops  to  appoint  their 
nearest  kinsmen  to  this  confidential  office.    Numberless  examples 
may  be  given  at  this  very  period.    Archbishop  Balph  had  given  the  g^  ^^^ 
ardideaconry  of    Canterbury  to  his    brother  John;    Archbishop  appointed 
Theobald,  who  succeeded  him,  gave  it  to  his  brother  Walter ;  Bishop  unmrnT' 
Nigel,  of  Ely,  had  made  his  son  Bichard  his  archdeacon ;  at  Here-  ''*^™'*™' 
ford,  Gilbert  Foliot  had  given  or  procured  the  appointment  for  his 
kinsman  Balph ;  Bobert  Peche,  bishop  of  Lichfield,  had  given  the 
archdeaconry  of  Coventry  to  his  son  Bichard,  who,  after  two  inter- 
vening appointments,  succeeded  him  in  his  see;  Walkelin,  arch- 
deacon of  Suffolk,  was  nephew  of  Bishop  Everard  of  Montgomery ; ' 


>  Qenrase,  o.  1870;  BoUa  Series, 
voL  i.  pp.  295,  296. 

*  Kewoomt,  Bepertorimn,  i.  190. 
MS.  Harleian  6956,  to.  84.  This  MS., 
which  I  shall  have  again  to  refer  to, 
contains  Dr.  Matthew  Hutton's  ex- 
oeipts  from  the  records  of  the  dean 
and  chapter  of  S.  Paul's.  Most  of 
the  books  that  Hatton  saw,  if  not  all, 
are  still  in  the  muniment  room  of  the 
cathedra],  and  I  have  to  thank  the 
dean.  Dr.  Church,  and  the  librarian, 
Dr.  Sparrow  Simpson,  for  a  liberal 
permission  to  use  tiiem.  I  refer,  how- 
erer,  to  the  Button   MS.  as  easier 


fbr  verification.  The  early  registers  of 
S.  Paul's  are  of  immense  value  for 
the  illustration  of  the  ecclesiastical 
and  civic  history  of  London,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  Ihat  some  of  them  may 
soon  be  printed. 

'  Walkelin  was  one  of  the  class  of 
archdeacons  whose  lives  led  to  the 
conclusion  that '  no  archdeacon  could 
be  saved.'  He  gave  great  trouble  to 
Archbishop  Theobald  and  John  of 
Salisbury,  and  defied  the  Pope  as  his 
uncle  Bobert  of  Belesme  had  defied 
the  king.  He  had  a  *focaria'  who 
on  one  occasion  of  his  return  from 
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at  Salisbxiry,  Bishop  Soger  appointed  his  nephew  Alexander,  and 
Jocelin,  who  succeeded  him,  appointed  his  son  Reginald ;  at  York, 
Geoffirey  the  archdeacon  was  nephew  of  Soger  the  archbishop.    If 
then  we  shotdd  incline  to  the  conjecture  that  Salph  de  Diceto  was  a 
near  relation  of  Sichard  of  Belmeis,  we  should  not  wrong  the 
bishop  by  imputing  to  him  exceptional  nepotism.    Nor,  as  I  have 
remarked,  are  there  wanting  in  our  author's  own  works  some  indica- 
tions that  the  question  of  clerical  marriage  and  legitimacy  had  a 
special  interest  for  him.    Dean  Milman,  in  his  short  sketch  of 
Balph's  career,  in  the  annals  of  S.  Paul's,  has  noticed  particularly 
the  words  which  occur  in  the  AbbrevicUiones  under  the  year  1074 
on  the  measures  taken  by  Gregory  Vn.  against  the  married  clergy. 
The  dean  adduces  the  passage  as  showing  that  Balph  was  not 
thoroughly  imbued  with  Hildebrandine  principles,  at  all  events  upon 
this  point.    It  is  true  that  the  words  are  not  really  our  author's, 
but  part  of  an  extract  from  Sigebert  of  Gemblours,  who  nearly  a 
century  before  had  written  against  the  allegations  made  by  laymen 
against  married  priests  ;  but  the  tsct  that  Balph  had  incorporated 
them  without  reservation  in  his  own  compilation  may  reasonably  be 
regarded  as  showing  that  he  did  not  disapprove  of  the  sentiment 
they  contained.    His  special  references,  again,  to  the  Panormia  of 
Ivo  of  Chartres  for  precedents  in  which  sons  had  succeeded  their  fathers 
in  high  clerical  preferment  look  the  same  way :  '  The  apostolic  see 
has  permitted  the  sons  of  priests,  whose  conversation  has  been 
approved  in  monasteries  or  religious  churches,  to  be  promoted  to  the 
priesthood  and  even  to  the  highest  grade  of  the  ministry ;  in  some 
instances  we  have  heard  of  the  sons  of  bishops  being  promoted,  after 
some  intermediate  appointment,  in  the  very  churches  in  which  their 
fathers  had  ministered.'    This  was  in  taci  one  of  the  three  canonical 
points  on  which  Balph  was  specially  interested,  the  other  two  being 
the  restoration  of  a  deposed  prelate  and  the  lawfulness  of  translation, 
the  latter  of  which  was  brought  prominently  to  his  notice  when  he 
had  to  transact  the  business  of  Foliot's  removal  from  Hereford  to 
London.    One  famous  passage  which  haa  often  been  quoted  from 
the  Abbreviationes  seems  to  militate  against  this  view.    In  1187,  he 
tells  us,  the  '  f  ocariie  of  certain  canons  who  are  called  secular  were 
carried  off  and  dragged  to  the  Tower,  not  without  dire  disgrace,  and. 
kept  there  bound  for  many  days ;  they  returned  to  their  own,  but 
not  without  personal  mockery,  loss  of  reputation,  and  cost  of  money.' 
It  is  not  probable  that  Balph,  if  he  wrote  these  words  at  all,  meant 
them  to  apply  to  his  own  church.    They  appear  in  only  one  of  the 


Borne,  preeented  him  with  a  child, 
whom  for  the  sake  of  the  jest  he 
ohriatened  A^ian,  or  Adriaoa,  after 


the  Pope. 
Epist  27. 


See  John  of  Salisboxy* 
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manosoripts  drawn  up  onder  his  own  eye,  and  in  that  not  without 
suspicious  marks  of  erasure.  If  they  are  genuine,  however,  they 
seem,  from  the  very  retioence  with  which  they  are  introduced,  to 
indicate  some  feeling  in  the  writer  that  he  was  not  upon  safe  ground* 
It  is  not  then,  I  think,  improbable  that  Balph  de  Diceto  was  son  or 
nephew  to  Balph  of  Langf  ord,  whom,  with  one  person  intervening,  he 
succeeded  in  the  deanery  of  S.  Paul's.  The  supposition  would  not 
indeed  explain  the  meaning  of  his  name,  but  a  clerical  pedigree 
might  account  for  the  fact  of  his  bearing  a  name  not  elsewhere 
recognised. 

Bishop  Bichard  was  not  able  to  secure  the  promotion  of  his  opoMitiaQ 
nominee  without  a  considerable  e£fort,  such  as  again  he  would  appoint 
have  scarcely  made  in  behalf  of  any  but  a  near  friend.    It  is  in  a  ^daMoi 
letter  upon  tiiis  point  that  we  get  our  first  documentary  illustration 
of  our  author's  career.    Gilbert  Foliot,  now  bishop  of  Hereford, 
writes  to  Pope  Eugenius  IIL  on  behalf  of  Bishop  Bichard«    Both 
Foliot  and  the  Pope  were  strong  partisans  of  the  empress  and  her 
son,  and  from  the  way  in  which  the  former  speaks  of  the  bishop  as 
having  been  indebted  for  his  promotion  to  the  Pope's  direct  action, 
in  opposition  to  the  wishes  and  in  spite  of  the  conspiracies  of  the 
magnates,  we  may  conclude  that  Bichard  was  likewise,  as  Balph  de 
Dioeto  certainly  was,  a  supporter  of  the  house  of  Anjou.    The  Pope 
seems,  not  perhaps  without  cause,  to  have  thought  himsdf  entitled 
to  some  share  in  the  fruits  of  victory,  and  he  had  bestowed  the 
archdeaconry  vacated  by  the  bishop's  consecration  on  John  of 
Canterbury,  a  young  clerk  who,  with  Thomas  Becket  and  Boger  of 
Pont  I'Ev^ue,  was  running  the  race  for  preferment  in  Church  and 
State,  and  who  afterwards,  as  John  '  auz  blanches  mains,'  was  bishop 
of   Poictiers  and  archbishop  of  Lyons.    Bichard  had,  however, 
before  the  papal  appointment  was  made,  or  certainly  before  it  was 
announced,  conferred  the  post  on  Balph  de  Diceto.    Foliot,  in  the 
letter  referred  to,  brings  this  fact  in  a  very  determined  way  to  the 
Pope's  notice.    The  newly  made  bishop  was  so  completely  the  foUoi*s 
creation  of  the  Pope  that  he  could  scarcely  be  supposed  to  daim  thePopa 
anything  as  his  own ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  had  bestowed  the  ^S^^SSod 
archdeaconry  before  he  knew  the  Pope's  pleasure  concerning  it ;  he 
was  persuaded  that  it  was  in  ignorance  of  Balph's  appointment  that 
the  Pope  had  ordered  it  to  be  given  to  John  of  Canterbury,'  and  if 
evidence  was  necessary  the  bishop  of  Lincolui  Bobert  de  Chesnei,  a 
faithful  friend  of  both  bishop  and  archdeacon,  and  a  man  whose 

'  *  Arehidiaoonatom  enixn  quern  ante  oonoessom  alteri  foisse  ▼eeftram 
liberalitate  laudabUi  domino  Johanni  oxedimaB  latere  pradentiam.*  8.  T.  0. 
Oantnarienri    donandnm   mandaetis,      ▼.  121. 
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i»ofdtX)idd  not  be  diluted,  im  iMcLyto  «mart<i  the  htiL^  !Eto 
Pope  most  not  put  the  ittmlf  made  bishop  to  dtame  /by  overroliiig 
the  appointment.  S<x  was  the  new  arohdeaoon  a  aaan  to  be  Mt 
aside ;  he  was  a  man  of  established  ofaaneter  for  both  frobitj  and 
learning.  The  reqnest  seems  to  haye  been  granted,  and  Bilph 
retained  the  arohdeaoonry.  The  disappomted  competitor  found  « 
rich  ^eompensation  in  the  treasorership  of  Ywk,  to  whiob  h» 
snoeeeded  in  1168  or  IIM ;  and  it  is  intetesting  to  note  the  way  ni 
whidh  our  author  sets  down  the  several  steps  of  his  late  prrfer* 
ment,'  and  the  friendly  way  in  whiob  he  consults  him  oa  y)iatB  of 
tustory. 

This  letter  throws  some  light  on  Ralph's  age.  He  is  aliMdy 
*  magister,'  pioba/bly  not  m»Qh  imdear  the  age  for  ordination  as  prieBt 
The  same  word  indicates  ttiat  he  had  already  studied  ina  univeBeaity, 
which  could  be  no  other  than  that  of  Paris,  where  we  know  him  to 
have  passed  two  periods  of  work.'  U  this  were  so,  we  may  lahly 
infer  iSiat  he  himself  witnessed  the  reception  of  Eugenius  HL  at 
S.  Genevieve's,  in  1146,  on  the  occasion  when  the  Pope's  servants  were 
wounded ;  he  may  have  been  in  fVaaoe  during  the  interdict  imposed 
on  account  of  the  quarrel  at  Bourges,  and  have  seen  the  starting  of 
the  second  crusade.  If  we  suj^kmm  him  to  be  now  thirty,  hemay 
have  been  at  Paris  as  early  as  ilie  year  1140  and  have  hcArd  with 
his  own  cars  the  teaching  cl  Hugh  of  S.  Victor,  which  directty  or 
indirectly  impressed  him  so  deeply  that  he  not  only  incotporaled  one 
long  passage  of  his  writing  in  the  *  Abbreviationes,'  but  introduced  an 
extract  from  it  into  the  statute  book  of  his  cathedral.^  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  predse  limits  of  his  first  residence  at  Paris,  it 
was  dming  that  residence  that  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Anndf 
of  liisieux,  the  ambitious,  clever  prelate  whose  letters  preserve  8o 
many  interesting  notices  of  the  time.  In  one  of  these  letters  Amulf 
writes  to  Balph  as  a  friend  and  contemponoy,  not  as  we  should 


*  'Ipse  qaidem  Linoolniensis  tes- 
tator et  jume  paratas  est,  dominnm 
LondoniensezD,  antequam  ▼(^natatem 
▼estram  aut  soripto  aot  aliqno  refe- 
rente  cognoverit,  prfB^otnm  aTohidia- 
«onatom  magistro  Radaif o  Dioteeexul 
[so  tibe  MS.],  coi  et  ad  dootrioam 
soientia  et  ad  honestatem  mores 
exuberant,  concessiBse.*  S.  T.  C.  v. 
121.  In  another  letter  to  the  bishop 
of  London  (S.  T.  G.  v.  169,  170), 
Foliot  refers  to  this  or  a  similar  case 
occurring  in  1152  or  1153 :  *  quod 
ante  susceptas  dominl  papao  litteras  in 
personam  omnium  testhnonio  idoneam 
procuratoris  beneficium  oontulisti, 
ratum  manere  desideras.* 


'  His  consecration  is  recorded  in 
1163,  B.  S.  ed.  toL  i.  p.  Sll ;  his  promo- 
tiob  to  I^ons  and  resignation  of  tliat 
see,  vol.  ii.  p.  120 ;  and  his  pilgrimage 
to  Canterbury  in  1194.  The  letter  on 
ihe  snbjeot  of  the  precedence  of  the 
«ee  of  I^yons  and  John's  answer  are 
entered  on  the  first  page  of  the 
Abbreriationes ;  see  vol.  i.  pp.  5,  6. 
Belph  introduces  him  as  putting  down 
a  rebellion  in  Poictou  in  1176. 

'  See  next  page,  note.  Bul0U8,Higt. 
Uniy.  Paris,  ii.  769. 

*  Abbreviationes,  B.  8.  ed.  vol.  i. 
p.  31.  Hegistrum  Statutomm,  ed. 
Simpson,  p.  9. 
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«cpeot «  patem  to  wrfle  to  a  ppot(Sg6.^    The  two  had  been  intimate  Amnu  of 
friends,  and  had  had  a  common  friend,  Bal^  de  Flur,  whose  early 
dealh  was  a  giirf  to  both  dt  tiiem.    Amidf  became  bishop  in  1141 ; 
if  the  friend^p  were  formed  whilst  Amulf  was  a  student,  we  might 
bring  Ralph  to  Paris  long  before  the  dea&  of  Hagh  of  B.  Victor, 
whioh  is  said  to  have  ooomred  in  1141.    When  Amtdf  in  1162 
ifirfebed  from  his  see,  after  an  episoc^te  of  forty  yvare,  he  todc  refuge 
in  a  house  which  be  had  fauiit  wittiin  the  precincts  of  the  abbey  of 
S.  Victor.    likely  enough  it  was  there  that  he  and  Ralph  with  him  Bdg^-wM 
had  stuJKed  in  his  youth,  after  he  had  kanied  all  that  he  oouH  learn  joim  oT 
in  his  brother's  schools  at  Btez.    That  Balf^'s  first  residence  at  ^^'^^^ 
Baris  cannot  hafe  been  mu<A  enlier  than  this  may  be  inferred  from 
sSfenoe  as  to  the  history  of  Abehurd  and  the  other  great  men  who 

memorial  ipsios  amor  semper  qaibus- 
etrnqne  modis  id  fieri  potoerit  in- 
■iiwi'iHiiiiin  Daobns  totem  modis 
defanoto  vioem  amioitia  jodieo  repen- 
dendam,  at  primo  scilicet  piis  apnd 
Deom  iBteroeBsionibus  adjnyetar, 
seomido  hi  quoB  ipse  dilexecat  dileo- 
tione  yicaria  diligantur.  Inde  est 
^Qod  amor  noster  ab  illo  in  te  quasi 
iqaodam  hflore^tMriaB  saooesaioiiis  jure 
transfrans  est,  at  jam  te  non  simplioi 
sed  daplioato  oompleetar  afleota.  Tibi 
«nim  pzB  ceteris  h»c  ^st  defexenda 
sooeessio,  qoem  ille  pm  ceteris  dilige- 
bat,  tibiqae  cam  quasi  qaodam  testa- 
mento  spedalis  amicitiao  pnorogatiya 
taomignat  Oere  igitor  saam  amicttisB 
morom,  certisque  olarescat  indioiis 
ipsam  novas  vires  de  nova  dnplioatione 
trasisse.  Scribe  autem  interim  ali- 
quid  at  tn  alterios  utrinsqae  videar 
susoepisse  sermonem.  Injunge  quod 
vis  at  in  altero  atriqae  videar  obee- 
iqoiam  prsstitiBse ;  visita  nos  at  poseim 
ntriosqae  pefsoaam  in  aitwo  contem- 
plari.  Scribe,  inquam,  quia  si  sorip- 
-seris,  hoc  ipsam  tibi  stadxi  poterit 
sagpBe  jDBteriam,  nee  propositi  opens 

froveotam  impediet  aat  pzoventom. 
njange  sJiqaid,  at  aliqaa  amioitiie 
perseverantis  argamenta  procedant, 
quia  «am  effieacins  eomprofaat  petendi 
fidacia  qaam  liberalitas  ofFerendi. 
Visita  nos  qaia  te  cam  desideriam 
nostram,  tnm  loci  propinqaitas,  tam 
etiam  solemnitas  invitat.  Dominas 
qooqae  Willelmas  de  Ver  ex  promis- 
sione  tenetnr  at  veniai,  vobisqae 
invicem  solatiari  poteritis  et  nobis 
sanctsB  solemnitatis  gaadia  daplicare. 
Yaleto.  Ad  Badalfom  de  Diceto 
arohidiaconam  Londoniensem.' 

B  2 


>  Amalf.  Lexov.  Ep.  16.  The 
interest  of  the  extract,  for  the  whole 
latter  eanaot  be  here  given,  may  «z- 
case  ito  fip^ftt  length:— .*Aadivi  te 
'Caasa  stamoram  Parisios  advenisse, 
andivi  •t  listatas  earn ;  hstatas  eqoi- 
dem  at  ejus  qoem  diligebam  prssens 
me  Uetificaret  aspectas  et  joconda 
eoUooationis  altezns  collatio  delec- 
tarei.  Optabam  qaoqae  nt  aliqaa 
>exhil>endi  tibi  officii  refulgeret  oooasio, 
oajas  me  dadam  merita  prievenerant. 
licet  enin  solom  Veritas  amicitin 
leqoizat  afl  eotom,  liberate  tazaen  oh- 
seqaiom  non  exoladit,  sed  eo  potias 
mostrator,  qaoniam  at  ait  sanctas 
ille,"probatio  dileotionis  exhUaliD  est 
operis.'*  Movet  aatem  qood  onm 
seoando  jam  veneris,  nolaisti  ad 
amicom  neo  ad  mementam  eUam 
deelinan,  neqae  oaltem  per  carsorem 
-debitas  salatetionis  alloqoiam  paacis 
^sonsignatam  apicibas  destinare.  Hsrai 
diaiias,  qaotiesqae  ah  iltis  paBtiboa 
4diqais  appasebat,  divinabam  qaod  ille 
mihi  jucimdum  Badalfi  mei  nantiaret 
adventam.  Frastratas  toties  ex  hoc 
mmc  nihil  aadeo  divioare,  aed  tsarita- 
tem  tnam  dnxi  litteris  prsBsentibns,  ai 
forte  obdormierit,  excitandam,  aat  si 
qmem  forte  conoefnt  falsa  saspiciene 
laqgaorem  d^  peraeverantin  meso 
nantio  convaleseat;  noveris  enim 
nihil  tibi  apad  me  de  pristina  caritate 
periaae,  sed  qaasi  doplkatos  amor  est, 
earn  eom  tibi  mea  mens  cogatar 
ezsolvere,  qaem  aliqoando  daobas 
impendebat  affectum.  Sublatns  si- 
qaidem  est  e  medio  oommanis  amioas 
noster  Badolfas  de  Flar,  qai  dimidiam 
animn  mete  videtar  moriens  absta- 
lisse.    Ipsias  mihi  semper  est  oolenda 
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were  teaching  at  Paris  during  the  few  preceding  years.  He  most 
have  been  a  few  years  junior  to  John  of  Salisbury,^  who  in  th& 
Metalogicus  f urmshes  us  with  an  ezaot  list  of  the  masters  under 
whom  he  himself  studied,  and  who  were  then  in  the  zenith  of  their 
fame.  It  is  true  that  Balph  wrote  so  long  after  that  he  may  not  have 
thought  it  worth  while  recording  mere  scattered  reminiscences  ;  but  it 
is  perhaps  more  likely  that  he  was  too  young  at  the  time  of  Abelard'ff 
death  to  take  much  heed  of  the  closing  scenes  of  an  eventful  history. 

For  the  ten  years  that  followed  Balph's  promotion  to  the  aroh^ 
deaconry,  we  know  nothing  distinctly  of  his  movements.  His 
notices  of  the  acts  of  his  bishop  are,  perhaps,  a  ground  for  supposing 
him  to  have  occasionally  attended  him  as  a  chaplain.  In  that 
capacity  he  may  have  been  present  at  the  consecration  of  archbishop 
Roger  of  York,^  at  the  coronation  of  Henry  n.,  and  at  the  baptism 
of  the  younger  Henry,  which  was  performed  by  the  bishop  of 
London,  in  1165.  All  these  events  are  noted  in  the  '  Imagines,*  and 
are  not  derived,  as  the  early  entries  in  that  work  largely  are,  from 
the  Ghronide  of  Robert  de  Monte.  After  the  year  1165,  tlie  mention 
of  several  events  that  happened  at  Paris  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
possibly  indicates  that  this  was  the  period  of  Ralph's  second  residence 
in  the  great  university.  The  letter  of  Amulf  of  Lisieux,  which  ha» 
been  already  quoted,  is  addressed  to  him  as  archdeacon,  and  it  wa» 
very  coiomon  for  newly  appointed  archdeacons  to  return  to  the 
schools  to  complete  their  legal  education.  Thus  Gilbert  Foliot  had 
two  of  his  archdeacons  at  the  same  time  studying  law  at  Bologna.** 
It  is  not»  however,  probable  that  this  second  visit  of  Ralph  to  Paris 
would  be  deferred  beyond  the  tenth  year  of  his  appointment. 

One  other  event  of  our  author's  life  may  be  placed  here.  Ralph 
had  acquired  the  rectory  of  Aynho,  in  Northamptonshire,  either 
by  the  direct  gift  of  one  of  the  Mandevilles,  probably  Earl 
Oeofibey  n.,  of  Essex,  or  from  the  monastery  of  Walden,  which 
the  MandeviUes  had  founded,  and  on  which  they  bestowed  thd 
patronage  of  Aynho.^  Some  time  before  the  year  1164,  during  the> 
priorate  of  Prior  William,  who  died  in  that  year,'  Ralph  de  Diceto, 
as  parson  of  Aynho,  appointed,  as  his  perpetual  vicar  or  curate, 
Turbert  the  son  of  Turbert.  No  doubt  Robert  de  Ghesnei,  the 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  the  intimate  friend  of  Richard  of  Belmeis,  helped 


*  John  of  SaliBbnry  is  eaid  to  have 
been  seventy  at  the  time  of  his  death 
in  1180. 

*  Oervase,  o.  1876. 

*  Richard  Foliot,  arohdeacon  of 
Colchester,  and  Robert  Banastre,  arch- 
deacon of  Essex;  8.  T.  0.  ▼.  885, 
886;  probably  about  1170.    Of.  Spioi- 


legitun  Liberianmn,  pp.  610,  618. 

*  Aynho  was  given  to  Walden  by 
the  founder,  Mon.  Angl.  It.  141, 149. 
Earl  Geoffrey  II.  held  the  earldom 
from  1144  to  1167. 

■  Hist  Walden,  Mon.  Angl.  It. 
184. 
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in  making  the  arrangement,  and  certainly  institnted  Tnrbert  to  the 
vicarage.^  Evidence  of  this  institution  was  adduced  long  after  in 
a  trial  held  to  determine  who  the  rightful  patron  of  Aynho  was. 
Besides  Aynho,  Balph  held  also  the  Hying  of  Finchingfield,  in  Essex,  BMtorof 
ixrhich  he  had  received  either  from  the  Bigods  or  from  the  priory  of  2^^^* 
Thetford,  of  which  they  were  the  benefactors.  From  this  also  he 
drew  a  pension,  and  served  the  church  by  a  vicar.  But  at  what 
^te  he  received  Finchingfield  there  is  nothing  to  show.' 

The  office  of  archdeacon  was  no  sinecure.  Although  a  saiphde 
spiritual  office,  conferred  by  investiture  of  ring  and  book,*  it  was  j^^Sd^^ 
concerned  chiefly  with  matters  of  legal  and  secular  interest,  the  ^^^^'^'''^'^ 
judicial  and  pecuniary  disputes  which  in  the  English  Church  never 
abounded  more  than  at  the  period  before  us.  It  was  this  constant 
•entanglement  in  temporal  business  which  made  the  archdeacon,  of 
all  clerical  officers,  the  most  unpopular  with  the  laity,  and  which 
among  the  more  religious  of  the  clergy  suggested  an  important 
-doubt,  which  John  of  Salisbury  amusingly  states  in  a  letter  to  a 
newly  made  archdeacon.  Nicolas  deSigillo,  a  canon  of  S.  Paul's, 
had  been  promoted,  no  doubt  by  the  influence  of  the  Bishop  Bobert 
de  Sigillo,  and  had  perhaps  been  disappointed  at  not  being  made 
archdeacon  earlier.  He  had  denied  that  it  was  possible  for  an  arch- 
deacon to  be  saved.  Tet  in  1155,  when  the  archdeaconry  of  Hunting- 
>don  was  o£fered  him,  he  accepted  it,  and  John  of  Salisbury  wrote  to 
oongiatulate  him  in  a  bantering  letter,  expressing  his  pleasure  that 
the  bishop  of  Lincoln  had  convinced  him  that  salvation  was  possi- 
ble for  him.^  Balph's  archdeaconry  comprised  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion about  fifty  parishes  in  Middlesex,  three  deaneries  in  Essex,  and 
one  deanery  in  Hertfordshire.  That  it  was  the  archdeaconry  of 
Middlesex  is  certain ;  it  was  the  same  archdeaconry  that  Bichard 
of  Belmeis  had  held,  and  is  specially  named  by  our  author  himself. 
Dr.  Matthew  Hutton,  an  eminent  antiquary  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, who  himself  held  Balph's  living  of  Aynho,^  worked  out  the 
proof  of  this   at  considerable  lengtii  and  with  much  learning. 


*  See  the  dooument  given  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  Prefaoe  of  voL  iL 
No.  II.  B.  8.  ed. 

'  Hubert  Walter,  when  arohbiahop 
of  Canterbury,  confirmed  a  pension  of 
forty  shillings  per  annum,  granted  by 
the  prior  of  Thetford  out  of  the  ohuroh 
of  Finchingfield  to  the  abbot  and 
monks  of  Beading,  after  the  death  of 
the  then  incumbent,  Balph  de  Diceto. 
{E  reg,  vet  Eliens,  inter  arehiv,  ep. 
Eli&ns.)  Blomefield,  Hist.  Norfolk,  i. 
448.  On  these  pensions  see  Hale, 
Domesday  of  S.  Paul's,  pp.  zlv,  zlvi. 


'  So  the  archdeacon  of  Derby  was 
inyested,  S.  T.  G.  vi.  68. 

*  Joh.  Salisb.,  Ep.  166.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  Nicolas  made  his  arch- 
deaconry a  stepping-stone  to  still  more 
secular  promotion;  he  acted  as  a 
clerk  of  vie  Exchequer  and  a  tallager 
in  1174,  Madox,  Hist.  Exch.  p.  485. 
He  farmed  the  manor  of  Ardley  under 
the  chapter  of  S.  Paul's  in  1181. 
Domesday  of  S.  Paul's,  pp.  112, 118. 
'  His  argument  is  given  by  New- 
eourt  in  the  Bepertorium,  vol.  i.  84. 
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But  it  ia  beyond  doubt,  and  wherarer  Balph  is  called  srehdeaeon  cf 
London  it  is  only  loosely,  in  zefaranoe  to  the  fact  that  he  was  one  of 
the  four  archdeacons  of  the  diocese.  The  arehdeaeoniy  of  Middle- 
sex was  the  third  in  dignity  ol  the  four,  coming  after  those  of 
London  and  Essex.'  Li  the  ahoirof  S.  Paul's  the  stall  of  tibe 
archdeacon  of  Middlesex  was  the  last  on  the  left  side.*  It  was  not 
by  itself  richly  endowed ;  like  the  archdeaconry  ol  London,  which 
Peter  of  Blois  described  as  a  *  draa\'  that  had  to  live  on  air,  a  sort 
of  chameleon,  it  had  very  little  in  the  way  ol  revenue  to  maintain 
the  dignity  of  the  poet.^  A  century  after  Balph  de  Dioeto  held  it| 
it  appears  as  endowed  with  procurationft  and  synodals,^  but  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  it  possessed  these  resources  in  his  time*  The 
revenue  from  his  livings,  or  from  his  prebend,  if  he  held  one,  must 
have  been  his  chief  provision.  Bidiiard  of  Belmais  was  not  able  k> 
do  much  for  him. 

The  poor  bishop  never  overcame  the  diflScnltJes  which  he  had  to 
encounter  immediately  on  his  promotioxL  Although  he  ruled  the 
diocese  of  London  for  ten  yeara^  he  never  got  out  of  debt.^  Mis' 
judicial  sentences  were  constantly  appealed  against,  his  rights  d 
patronage  infringed,  and  his  supremacy  in  the  chapter  disputed*. 
One  great  quarrel  was  with  Master  Henry  of  London,  the  librarian 
and  master  of  the  schools  of  8.  Paul's,  who  clauned  the  archdeaconry 
of  Colchester.^  Archdeacon  Nicolas  of  London  was  somehow  ousted, 
from  his  archdeaconry,  and  although  hia  conduct  in  office  had  bees 
just  and  moderate,  and  his  competitor  had  no  real  claim  to  i%  tiie 
bishop  failed  to  set  matters  straight,  and  he  had  recourse^  through 
Foliot,  to  the  Pope  fos  redress.^  Some  dozen  letters  of  John  of 
Salisbury  preserve  the  memory  of  appeals  from  the  bishop's  tribunal 
to  Archbishop  Theobald,  or  to  ilie  Pope.^  The  same  writer,  who 
acted  as  secretary  to  Arohfaiahop  Theobald,  tells  the  Pope  on  one 
occasion  that  he  has  had  to  invest  a  oertain  clerk,  named  Hugh, 
contrary  to  the  will  of  the  bishop,  with  a  prebendal  stall  at  S.  Paul's  :^ 
possibly  that  Hugh  de  M^wTiia^  or  Hugh  de  Mamey,  who  succeeded 


>  Statutes  of  S.  Paul's,  p.  30. 
«  Ibid.  p.  25. 

•  Cf.  Statutes,  Ac,  p.  91. 
^  *■  Ultimo  est  arohidiaoonos 

ddsexitt,  ctijus  victns  in  proeuatiotie 
oondBtit.*    Statates,  p.  S6. 

•  Joh.  Salisb.,  Ep.  7;  &  T.  a 
▼.68. 

'  On  this  obsome  matter,  the  dale 
of  which  is  cUffioolt  to  detennine,  see 
Joh.  Salisb.,  £p.  35. 

'  It  is  not  elear  whetber  the  letter 
in  question  (S.  T.  G.  ▼.  151)  is  ad- 
dressed to  Adrian  lY.  or  to  Alexander 


in. 


in.  FoUot,  bowerer,  writes 
favoav  of  the  arehdeaoon  Nieolas, 
who  '  absens  et  innozins  arohidia- 
oonato  quem  ei  jnste  possidebat  et 
aimistrabat  sobrie,  nulla  juris  aut 
ocdinis  obserTati<me  spoliatoB  est* 
medlas  had  applied  to  his  bishop  for 
redress,  but  failed  to  obtain  it :  but  he- 
was  in  full  possession  before  the 
bishop's  death. 

•  See  espeeially  letters  10,  11,  IS,. 
18, 82,  89,  58,  87, 117,  118,  182. 

•  Joh.  Salisb.,  Ep.  86. 
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Balpb  ol  Luigford  as  deaia.  To  compkte  his  misfortunes,  the  Thabiahop 
biflfaqp  became  a  paralytio^^  and  vhen,  about  tbe  year  1160|  bis  ''p*'^'^ 
btotbar  Balph  ei  Langford  died,  he  was  no  longer  considered  fit  to 
SMMtagQ  his  owna£Eaire,  and  the  state  of  his  afiaixs  was  so  bad  that  he 
had  great  difficulty  in  finding  agents  to  manage  them.^  Robert  de 
ChesiDM«  bishop  of  Linooln,  and  Gilbert  Fcdiot,  of  Hereford,  his 
relation,  who»  perhaps^  had  an  eye  to  the  suocession,  did  their  best 
lor  him;  they  eompalled  the  new  dean,  Hugh,  and  Nicolas,  the  arch* 
deacon,  to  undertake  the  administration  of  his  property^  and  they, 
afteirhia  death,  had  to  maintain  tedioos  proceedings  at  law  against 
his  oceditora.  In  all  this  we  hear  nothing  of  Balph  de  Dieeto.  No 
judgiBMnts  of  oar  arohdeaoon  are  impugned  in  the  archiepisoopal 
QQurt ;  be  is  not  mentioned  as  one  ci  the  stewards  of  the  poor 
biahop^s  property.  He  seems,  as  we  shall  see,  even  to  have  lost  or 
missed  his  ehanoe  of  obtaining  a  prebendal  stall  in  the  cathedral,  and 
when  wis  find  him  next  it  is  in  Paris.  We  may^  I  thinks  infeir  that  ^^•^ 
he  had  spent  a  considerable  part  of  these  years  in  study  there^ 

Bkhard  of  Bebopueis  died  on  May  4, 1162,  three  weeks  before  the 
eLeetion  of  Thomas  Becket  to  the  primacy.  It  waa  not  then  he,  but 
Gilbert  FoUot,  his  sucoesaor,  whom  the  biographers  of  S.  Thomas 
r^^restf&t  by  anticipation  aa  bishop  of  London,  that  singly  oj^osed 
the  election  ot  Becket,  if  any  such  opposition  were  offered.^  Balph 
had  perhaps  returned  to  England  to  attend  the  deathbed  of  his 
patconi  Of  was  summoned  to  the  ehapter  that  elected  his  successor. 
Anyhow,  he  was  employed  as  the  agent  of  the  canons  in  procuring  Binpio|^n 
the  confirmation^  of  their  choice.  It  was  not  a  simple  matter.  Since  thftoms- 
the  conquest  no  bishop  in  England  proper  had  been  translated  from  foiu^ 
the  see  of  his  consecration  except  to  one  of  the  two  metropolitan  sees; 
Before  the  conquest  there  were  one  or  two  questionable  instances, 
and  sinoa  the  conquest  Bishop  Hervey  of  Bangor  had  been  trans* 
ferred  from  a  Welsh  see  to  an  English  one ;  but  the  '  postulation ' 
of  FoUot,  involving  his  translation  from  Hereford  to  London, 
waa  regarded  as  exceptional,  and  aa  requiring  special  confirmation 
by  tha  Pope.  Foriunat^y,  Alexander  ni«  was  at  Paris.  Balph  de 
Dieeto  knew  Parisian  ways.  Furnished  with  letters  firom  the  king, 
f roBDi  Becket,  and  from  his  fellow  canons,  he  laid  the  matter  before 
the  Pope,^  and  was  listened  to.    London,  it  was  pleaded,  was  an 

*  Iauiine8»  B.  &  ed.  voL  i.  p.  304.       Nativitiytaia    Pomuu.*     Gerraaik   o. 

*  &  T.  0.  ▼.  168, 180.  1883. 


S.  T.  0.  i.  16 ;  Bog.  Pen-         «  '  Ex  raUtioiM   iUeoti  filii  nosfcri 
iiguj*  S.  T.  0,  L  107.    *  Meniiontor      Bad«lft  eQol6«i»  vestrB  arobu 


pkne  qui  diewit  LondonteBem  eleo-  aooepinas  qood  idem  rex  desidvat 

ibni  ThonuB  aMhiepiscopi  reBtilisM,  pluiiniuiw  Ac*    ImsgiiMS,  vol  i.  p. 

Sola  Bedes  ilia  LondoniaB  soilioet  iUis  80d ;  S.  T.  G.  v.  193, 194. 
iebuB  yaoayit  et  postea  uBque   ad 
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exoeptionally  important  plaoe ;  Gilbert  Foliot — and  this  was  equally 
true — ^was  an  exoeptionally  able  man.  The  king  required  his  servioes ; 
even  Beoket  pleaded  for  him,  an  aot  whioh  oaused  him  bitter  remorse 
afterwards,  when  he  saw  that  he  had  helped  to  raise  the  man  who 
was  to  overthrow  him.  Balph  very  briefly  notes  the  dates  of  the 
transaction;  it  is  from  the  papal  letter  of  confirmation  that  we 
learn  that  he  had  himself  negotiated.  The  postolation  was  made, 
it  would  seem,  on  March  6 ;  on  the  19th  the  Pope  wrote  to  Foliot 
that  he  approved  of  the  translation,  and  on  April  28,  all  the  pre- 
liminaries being  completed,  the  new  bishop, '  in  accordance  with  the 
desire  Of  the  whole  chapter,  was  solemnly  introduced  into  his  see.* 

The  fortunes  of  Balph  de  Diceto  had  suffered  from  the  embar- 
rassments and  incapad^  of  his  patron.  He  seems  to  have  run  a  risk 
of  losing  his  prebend.  But  he  had  an  old  friend  in  the  new  bishop, 
who  no  doubt  felt  under  some  obligation  towards  him  for  the  way 
in  which  he  had  helped  on  the  translation.  An  early  letter  of 
Gilbert  Foliot,  written  to  the  king  soon  after  he  became  bishop  of 
London,  shows  that  our  archdeacon  required  powerful  aid.^  He  is 
introduced,  curiously  enough,  to  Henry  11.,  in  nearly  the  same 
formula  as  that  in  which  ten  years  before  Foliot  had  recommended 
him  to  the  Pope ;  '  eo  securius  commendamus  quod  ei  et  scientiam 
ad  doctrinam  et  ad  honestatem  mores  exuberare  jamdiu  experientia 
rerum  oerta  cognovimus.'  But  to  this  general  recommendation 
the  writer  adds  one  which  was  perhaps  more  potent,  his  entire  love 
and  full  devotion  of  affection  towards  the  royal  person.  The  special 
prayer  of  the  letter  is  that  the  king  would  help  Balph  in  his  great 
necessity ;  that  the  portion  of  his  prebend,  granted  to  him  and  con- 
firmed by  apostolic  and  royal  authority,  may  be  restored  to  him  in 
its  integrity.  What  this  prebend  was  we  are  not  told,  and  the 
records  of  S.  Paul's  do  not,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  tell  what  stall 


>  *  Domino  regi  dominos  Londo- 
niensis  salatem  et  devotam  debitas 
fidelitatia  obsequiom.  Yestra,  domine, 
dignoB  eperamos  gratia  quos  in 
ecolesia  Dei  et  litteratnra  oommendat 
et  vita.  Inde  est  quod  apud  exoel- 
lentiam  Testram  cleriomn  nostrom 
beati  Paali  arohidiaoonom,  Badulfom 
de  Diceto,  eo  Beourius  oommendamos, 
quod  ei  et  soientiam  ad  dootrinam  et 
ad  honeetatem  mores  exaberare  jam- 
din  experientia  rerum  oerta  oognovi- 
muB.  Accedit  ad  hoo  amor  integer  et 
afleotionis  erga  vob  plena  devotio,  ut 
▼08  nlnis  caritatis  oorde  oompleotens 
honor!  veetro  gloriaaqne  oongratnlans 
felieea  yobis  in  Domino  BucoesBUB  sem- 
per exoptet,  et  sibi  oommiBsos,  nt  a 


sommo  rege  vobiB  id  impetrent  com  se 
praBstat  opportonitas,  indesinenter  ad- 
moneat.  Qnem  in  oborta  sibi  neoessi- 
tate  recnrrentem  ad  tob,  nilqne  nisi 
qnod  jnri  debetor  et  aquitati  postolan- 
tem,  cordis  intimo  supplicamas  affeotn 
qoatenaB  ob  Dei  reverentiam  nostra- 
que  petitioniB  et  honestatiB  ejus,  et 
exhibits  vobis  et  semper  exhibendiB 
fidelitatis,  intnitn,  olementer  exan- 
diatis,  et  nt  pnebendn  snie  portio, 
quam  sibi  et  apostolioa  et  regia  yestra 
coneedit  et  oonfirmat  anotoritas,  ipsi 
in  integrum  restituatur,  jnxta  datam 
▼obis  a  Domino  sapientiam,  tam  jnste 
quam  miserioorditer  effidatis.'  S.  T.  C. 
▼i.  p.  1. 
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Balph  de  Dioeto  held  before  he  became  dean,  when  he  likewise 
became  prebendary  of  Tottonhale*  It  is  possible  that  the  person  "^^^ 
institated  by  Archbishop  Theobald,  as  John  of  Salisbury  has  uxdnghii 
recorded,  ousted  Balph  from  his  prebendal  stall ;  or  he  may  by  non-^  i»»a» 
residence  during  his  stay  at  Paris  have  disqualified  himself  for 
retaining  it.  We  are  not  told  that  he  recovered  it.  Another  letter 
of  Foliot,  the  address  of  which  is  lost,  probably  refers  to  a  similar 
disappointment;  in  it  the  bishop  prays  the  person  to  whom  he 
writes  to  give  up  '  to  our  archdeacon  B.,  who  has  been  so  long  our 
derk  and  friend,  the  church  of  8.  John  which  we  have  heard  was 
granted  to  him  by  Lambert.'  ^  The  letter  of  introduction  to  the 
king  had,  however  it  may  have  answered  its  immediate  purpose,  the 
effect  of  making  Balph  personally  known  to  Henry.  From  this 
point  of  time  he  is  found  occasionally  about  the  court  or  taking  part 
in  public  affiurs,  although  he  never,  so  far  as  we  know,  became  a 
chaplain  or  official  clerk  of  the  king.  We  get  two  or  three  glimpses 
of  him  during  the  Beoket  struggle. 

His  position  during  that  stormy  period  must  have  been  very  Baiph 
trying.    His  bishop,  from  whom  he  had  received  distinct  marks  of  S"^ 
confidence  and  regard,  was  the  chief  enemy  of  Becket  in  the  '^'^^^^^^ 
episcopal  body — the  *  archisynagogus '  whose  skill   and  learning 
were  made  to  conduct  the  king's  defence  in  the  memorable  dispute. 
Balph's  devotion  to  the  king,  which  is  attested  not  only  by  Foliot's 


'  'Inde  est  quod   dileotionem  yes- 
tram  .  .  .  Togsmns  quatenue  B.  arohi- 
diaoono,  jamdadmn  olerioo  et  amioo 
nostro,   eooleaiam   Sanoti   Johannis, 
quam  dbi  a  Lamberto  oessam  esse 
aooepimns,  oonoedatis.'  8.  T.  G.  vi.  86, 
87.    The  following  table  of  the  aroh- 
deaeons  of  the  charoh  of  London  will 
show  that  for  a  great  part  of  Balph's 
tenure  of  office  he  was  the  only  per- 
son who  could  be  described  as   'B. 
arohidiaoonoB  ' ;  bnt  it  may  be  added 
that  the  title  of  Essex  or  Colchester 
is  generally  given  to  the  holders  of 
those   two    archdeaconries,    so   that 
really  the  only  two  between  which 
oonfosion  was  likely  to  arise  were 
London  and  Middlesex : 
Arc?tdeacons   of  Iromfen.— William, 
1148  (Hist.  Pont.  Pertz,  xx.  532) ; 
snbscr.  1160;    archdeacon  at  the 
time  of  the  election  in  1152, 8.  T.  0. 
▼.   184.    Nicolas,  in  office  before 
the  death  of  Bichard  of  Belmeis, 
8.T.C.  y.  158;  as  early  as  1160, 
when  he  attests  a  grant  to  Walter 
Dnrdent,  bishop  of  Coventry;    in 
1181  pomesd.  of  8.  Paul's).    Peter 


of  Blois,  appointed  before  1192. 
Archdeacons  of  Middlesex.  — Boger,  ob. 
cir.  1127.    Hugh,  as  administrator 
for  Bichard  of  Behneis,  1127-1188. 
Bichard    of     Behneis,   1138-1152 
Balph  de  Piceto,  1152-1180.    Gil- 
bert archdeacon  in  1192. 
Archdeacons      of     Essez.—BAohaxd 
[Bnffns],  1142, 1150, 1162.    Bobert 
Banastre,  1168,  1192,  1194;    edu- 
cated  at  Bologna,  8.  T.  C.  v.  836. 
Archdeacons  of  Colchester, — Ailward, 
1150.    Henry  of  London  claimant 
between  1152  and  1162.    William 
archdeacon  in  1162,  8.  T.  C.  iv.  87. 
Bichard   Foliot  archdeacon  about 
1168  and  1170 :  at  Bologna,  8.  T.  C. 
y.    808,  809;    nephew   of  Gilbert 
FoUot,  ib.  319,  353.    Balph  de  Alta 
Bipa,  archdeacon,  1186,  1189 ;    a 
crusader  at  Acre. 
I  have  remarked  above  that  I  cannot 
be  certain  whether  Ailward  or  William 
in  1150  was  archdeacon  of  London. 
Archdeacon    Hale,    however,    agreed 
with  this  arrangement,  8tatutes  of  8. 
Paul's,  p.  173. 
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assertion  bat  bj  the  geneml  tone  of  his  wxitiogs^  drew  him  the 
same  waj*  But  Becket  had  been  a  eanan  of  hia  own  oathedialt^ 
and  no  doubt  bad  attached  to  himself  the  partisans  of  the  now 
reigning  house  by  his  &ithful  service  before  he  was  naada  aroh- 
bii^op;  and  Balfdi  had  too  much  learning  and  too  much  eodesuuB- 
Ideal  feeikis^  not  to  apprehend  great  miaohief  from  the  threaianAd 
downfall  of  the  primate.  That  he  was  very  cautious  we  maj  be 
sure ;  for  there  is  an  almosk  total  silence  in  his  writings  as  to  tha 
politico-eoclesiastioal  side  of  the  conieet.  Yet  his  znemorials  were 
not  drawn  up  until  long  after  the  martyrdom  and  canonisation  had 
tuned  all  voices  to  the  praises  of  S.  Thomas  of  Canterbury^  If» 
like  the  rest  of  the  religious  people  of  En^nd  at  the  time^  he 
sympathised  more  or  lose  with  the  arohfaishop*  he  loved  the  king 
and  respected  Foliot,  We  are  not»  however^  to  snpiiose  that  afodb 
devotion  as  he  showed  k>  the  mar^  was  of  a  posthumous  aort  only. 
William  FitzStephen,  the  biographer  of  Beohet»  telling  the  stoiy  of 
the  Council  of  Northampton  in  October  1164,  the  great  counoil  in 
which  Becket  was  tried  and  from  whidi  he  fled,  sets  Balph  de 
Piceto  for  onoe  before  us  as  a  distinct  personally*  It  was  on  the 
siith  day  of  the  council,  when  Becket  had  resolved  to  carry  his 
cross  into  the  king's  presence,  at  onoe  proclaiming  hia  diatxosfc  of 
his  own  safety  and  declaring  himself  a  candidate  for  martyrdom. 
Besisting  the  arguments  of  the  bishops,  he  persisted  in  his  resolution 
and  called  forth  from  Foliot  the  bitter  sneer,  '  A  fool  he  was  ever, 
and  a  fool  he  will  ever  be/  *  Herbert  of  Bosham  suggested  that 
Becket  should  be  ready  to  pronounce  the  sentence  of  excommunica- 
tion in  case  anyone  laid  hands  on  him.  The  biographer  himself 
interposed ;  '  Be  it  far  from  him  ;  not  so  did  the  holy  apostles  and 
martyrs  of  God  when  they  were  taken  and  carried  away  to  death ; 
rather,  if  this  befall  him«  let  him  pray  and  pardon,  and  in  patienoa 
possess  his  souL'  He  proceeded  further  to  urge  patience,  and 
moved  two  of  the  company  to  tears.  John  Planeta,  hearing  these 
words,  laboured  to  restrain  his  rising  tears;  likewise  Balph  de 
IKceto,  the  archdeacon,  afterwards  dean  of  London,  w^  there  veiy 
much  on  that  day.'  William  FitzStephen  was  no  doubt  a  friend  of 
Balph's ;  they  seem  to  have  been  in  full  sympathy  on  the  oeeasion, 
and  afterwards  we  find  them  telling  the  story  of  the  martyrdom  in 
words  so  similar  that  it  is  clear  that  they  must  have  compared  notes 


^  According  to  Neweoart's  list 
he  held  the  prebend  ol  Reoulverluid : 
that  he  was  a  oanon  of  S.  Paul's  is 
probably  implied  in  our  aathor'a 
words. 

'  W.  FitzStephen,  8.  T.  0.  i.  225. 

■  *  Johannes  Planeta  hseo  audiens 


laerjmaa  enunpefntes  laborabat  re- 
tiaere.  Similiter  et  Badolfas  de 
Dioeto  arohidiaoonns  LondomensiB 
postea  decanus,  plurimnm  ea  die  Ibl 
laorymatas  est.*  S.  T.  C.  i.  227. 
This  was  written,  then»  after  the  ysar 
1180. 
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upon  it.  Patienea  was  the  safeal  and  aonndeat  oonise ;  the  teaissr 
were  both  einoeie  and  politie.  If  Balph  as  a  patriotic  ohurchman 
had  mneh  oanse  far  weeping,  as  archdeaoon  of  Middlesex  he  had 
much  oocasion  for  anxious  silsnoe.  It  oonld  have  required  no  great 
penetration  to  see  that  the  breaoh  between  Beoket  and  Foliot,  if  not 
that  between  Becket  and  the  king,  was  now  beoome  irreparable,  and 
that  henceforth,  both  in  pubUe  and  in  private,  a  wise  man  must  be 
oauttous  and  retioent.  Snoh,  however  he  was  actuated,  was  the 
course  that  he  maintained,  and  by  it  ha  seems  to  have  gained  repu- 
tation as  a  discreet  and  temperate  man. 

80  high  at  this  time  stood  his  eharaoter  for  leaming  and  Baiphis 
prudence  that  in  1166,  after  Beeket^  in  the  might  ol  his  newly  Sohazdof ' 
acquired   legation,  fulminated  his  sentence  of   excommunication  ^e^^^jMi? 
against  the  king's  friends,  Balph  was  consulted  by  the  astute  and  ^^J^' 
expenenced  minister  Biehard  ol  Dchester,  as  to  tiie  way  in  which 
the  sentence  was  to  be  respeotsd.    He  has  preserved   his  own 
answer,   shrouding   himself   in  the  'Imagines*  under  the  term 
<  Amious,*  but  in  the  '  Series  Caua»  *  admowledging  it  as  his  work. 
It  is  a  very  cautious  production ;   the  minister  is  warned  that  ma  letter 
Becket's  voluntary  exile  has  not  deprived  him  of  his  spiritual  ofiiohnter 
authority,  and  that  Bichacd's  position  as  archdeacon  of  Poietiers  did 
not  exempt  him  from  the  obedience  which,  as  a  native  of  the  diocese 
of  Bath,^  he  owed  to  the  primate  of  the  Fiirglish  Church.    Nothing 
could  be  gained  by  contemning  the  sentence,  nothing  could  be  lost 
by  respecting  it.    Such  a  curse  could  be  valid  only  against  the 
guilty :  Christian  humility  and  public  policy  alike  dictated  obedience* 
It  is  probable  that  Biehard  sulnxdtted  to  the  sentence  in  accordance 
with  this  advice,  as  Gilbert  Foliot  himself  did  under  like  circmn- 
stances  in  1169.    The  calm  and  conciliatory  tone  of  the  letter 
perhaps   suggested    the  employment  of   Balph    de   Diceto  as  a 
mediator,  or  at  least  aa  a  messenger,  between  the  bishops  who 
adhered  to  the  king  and  the  angry  archbishop. 

Becket  became  legate  on  the  24th  of  April  1166 ;  his  excom-  Baiph  go« 
munication  of  the  ministers  was  proclaimed  at  V6selay,  aooording  to  to  Beoket 
Balph  de   Dioeto^  writing  long  afterwards,  on  Ascension  Day; 
according  to  the  better  authority  of  John  of  Salisbury,  who  wrote  at 
the  time,  on  Whit  Sunday,  the  12th  of  June.'    The  English  bishops 

>  The  tif^i  of  the  ohaToh  ol  Can-  in  8.  T.  C.  iv.  225-297,  desoribiiig 
tarlmry  to  aanotion  or  forbid  flie  pro-  the  prcoentation  of  the  lettora  of 
motion   of   Bnglinhinea    in   foralgii      legslion   by  Benogar   to  the  priest 


ehnrehea  appean  in  the  negotiation      officiating  at  high  mass  at  S.  Paul's 
for  the  promotion  of  John  of  Saliabury     on  Ascension  Day.    The  arohdeaoon 


to  the  hiahoprio  of  Ohartres.  Nioolaa  was  present  i  bnt  as  nothing 

'  Joh.  SeJisb.,  Bp.  146»    I   follow  is  said  about  Balph  we  may  presome 

Oanon   Bobertson's   anangement  of  that  he  was  not. 
these  details.  There  is  a  gn^pAiie  letter 
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who  had,  from  the  moxnent  ihey  heard  of  ihe  iRSue  of  the  legatine 
oommission,  been  in  dread  of  having  the  same  sentence  issued 
against  themselves,  met  at  London  on  Midsummer  Day,  and 
appealed  to  the  Pope  against  the  threatened  exoommunication. 
They  also  drew  up  a  long  letter  in  whioh  they  announced  to  Beoket 
the  fact  of  their  appeal  and  the  date  assigned  for  it,  Ascension  Day 
in  the  following  year.^  The  letter  was  entrusted  to  Balph,  who 
was,  besides  his  personal  qualifications,  archdeacon  to  Foliot,  who 
drew  up  the  letter.  The  king  had  been  abroad  since  the  preceding 
March,  and  Balph  was  no  doubt  instructed  to  maintain  a  direct 
communication  with  the  court.  The  letter  was  one  of  spirited  and 
urgent  but  still  temperate  remonstrance :  the  suffimgans  prayed 
their  chief  to  exhibit  the  prudence,  humility,  and  pastoral  careful- 
ness which  are  the  greatest  virtues  of  a  prelate.  The  king,  he  was 
told,  was  ready  to  do  justice,  and,  in  all  points  of  dispute  between 
himself  and  the  archbishop,  to  abide  by  the  judgment  of  the  Church 
of  England.  The  archdeacon  delivered  the  letter,  but  whether  at 
Pontigny,  where  Becket  seems  to  have  resided  for  some  weeks  after 
the  excommunications,  or  at  8.  Oolombe  at  Sens,  whither  he 
removed  after  the  king  in  September  had  urged  the  Cistercian 
chapter  to  force  him  away  from  Pontigny,  we  cannot  determine. 
The  archbishop  returned  an  answer  which  is  at  once  scornful, 
argumentative,  and  sanctimonious.'  The  reference  which  it  con- 
tains to  the  bearer  of  the  letter  of  the  suffragans  is  slight  enough  ; 
but  Balph  seems  to  be  treated  to  a  full  share  of  the  contempt  that 
Becket  so  liberally  bestowed  on  his  opponents :  '  from  your  letters 
which  I  have  received  through  your  archdeacon  I  have  gathered 
thus  much,  for  I  could  not  expect  to  gather  grapes  of  thorns  or  figs 
of  thistles.' '  The  archdeacon  does  not  seem  to  have  prided  himself 
on  the  reception  he  met  with,  for  in  his  abridgment  of  the  primate's 
answer  he  omits  all  reference  to  himself  as  conducting  the  negotia- 
tion. John  of  Salisbury,  in  a  letter  to  Bishop  Bartholomew  of 
Exeter,  mentions  him  as  bearing  an  epistle  from  the  king  to  FoHot, 
in  which  Henry  committed  himself,  his  whole  kingdom  and  his 
cause,  to  the  bishop  of  London  as  his  most  faithful  friend,  and 
ordered  his  officials  to  obey  him  in  all  things.^    This  letter  seems  to 


'  The  letter  is  given  more  fully  in 
Hoveden,  i.  262;  S.  T.  G.  vi.  185. 
It  is  identified  as  the  letter  desoribed 
by  John  of  Salisbury  in  his  epistle 
184,  by  the  extracts  which  he  gives. 

*  Hoveden,  i.  266 ;  S.  T.  G.  iii.  288. 

'  '  Sed  de  litteris  tuis,  quas  per 
arohidiaoonum  tuum  destinatas  aooepi, 
talia  ooUegi;  neque  enim  de  spinis 
uvas  aut  fious  de  tribulis  oolligere 


potui.'    S.  T.  G.  iii.  283. 

*  *Sarlp8it  ei  nuper  dominus  rex 
per  Badcdfum  Dicetensem  archidia- 
conum  suum,  quod  se,  totum  regnum 
suum,  et  causam  quse  inter  eum  et 
eoolesiam  vertitur,  ipsius,  tanquam 
patris  et  fidelissimi  amid,  oommittit 
arbitrio,  et  pneoepit  ut  sui  offioiales  ei 
in  omnibus  usquequaque  obediant.' 
Joh.  Salisb.,  £p.  184. 
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prove,  if  it  were  neoessary,  that  Balph  de  Dioeto  was  the  arohdeaoon 
who  carried  the  letter  to  Becket,  and  that  he  had  returned  by  the 
way  of  the  royal  court.  He  does  not  appear  again  in  these  negotia- 
tions, but  his  relations  with  Foliot  gave  him  the  opportunity  of 
learning  all  that  took  place ;  he  watched  them  with  care,  and 
although  his  '  Imagines '  were  probably  not  put  in  their  present  form 
until  several  years  after  the  events,  and  thus  his  descriptions  have 
none  of  the  exactness  and  vividness  that  might  have  been  expected 
if  they  had  been  written  whilst  the  recollection  was  fresh,  they  are, 
coming  from  the  hand  of  a  careful  and  by  no  means  partial  eye- 
witness, an  invaluable  addition  to  the  letters  and  lives  of  Saint 
Thomas  of  Canterbury. 

One  or  two  notes  of  Bishop  Foliot's  movements  during  the  s^Mof 
remaining  years  of  the  controversy  occur  in  the  <  Imagines,'  and  show  aiwointioik 
that  Balph,  if  not  in  his  company,  received  exact  information  from 
him.    In  the  spring  of  1169  Foliot  was  in  anticipation  of    an 
immediate  sentence  of  anathema  to  be  directed  against  himself  by 
name.    The  king  had  received  a  letter  from  Alexander  m.,  dated  in 
the  preceding  June,^  and  telling  him  that  the  archbishop  was  no 
longer  forbidden  to  excommunicate;  there  was  no  doubt  that  the 
bishop  of  London  would  be  the  first  object  of  attack,  and  accordingly 
on  the  18th  of  March  he  called  together  the  clergy  and  people  of  Hia  loiflain 
London  at  S.  Paul's  and  solemnly  appealed  to  the  Pope.'    The  *^ 
appeal  did  not  stay  the  sentence,  which  Becket  pronounced  on  Palm 
Sunday  at  Clairvaux.    At  Michaelmas  Foliot  started  for  Bome  to  mBjoam^ 
prosecute  his  appeal.    In  dread  of  treachery  he  chose  the  longer  ^'^^ 
route,  and  instead  of  proceeding  through  Burgimdy,  the  ordinary 
road  followed  as  of  old  by  English  travellers,  he  went  through 
Guienne  and  Provence  and  across  the  Alps  to  Milan.'    He  reached 
Milan  in  the  spring  of  1170,  and  there  he  received  letters  dated 
February  14th,  in  which  the  Pope  told  him  that  he  had  directed  the 
archbishop  of  Bouen  and  the  bishop  of  Exeter  to  absolve  him.^ 
Cheered  by  the  news  he  returned  at  full  speed  to  the  north,  and  ]^^^|£|^. 
reached  Bouen  in  time  to  be  absolved  on  Palm  Sunday,  March  29.  tion 
Most  of  these  dates  are  recorded  in  the  *  Imagines,'  and  this  might 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  author  went  with  the  bishop ;  but  we 
find  from  the  letters  of  Master  David,  a  canon  of  S.  Paul's,  whose 
literary  remains  were  a  few  years  ago  published  in  the  Spidlegium 
Liberianum,^  that  Foliot  had  employed  other  officers  in  his  negotiation 

'  8.  T.  C.  iv.  180.  *  '  Qaiete  et  prospere  ad  8anotam 

'  8.  T.  C.  tL  218;    B.  Dioeto,  i.  Ambrosiam    devenientes,'     Bpioileg. 

888.  Liberian.  p.  644.    Compare  the  wotSb 

*  Joh.  Salisb.,  Ep.298;  Bpioilegiiun  of  Balph,  vol.  i.  p.  887  B.  S.  ed.: 

Liberiannm,  p.  642.  *  venienB  ad  Sanotmn  Ambrosiam.' 

« Vol.  1.  p.  887  B.  a  ed.   8.T.C.iy.  98. 
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iriA  the  Pope.  David  had  fafmsell  been  one  of  the  meesesgers. 
In  a  letter  addressed  to  faim,  Indding  him  wait  at  Bonen,  the  bishop 
announoes  his  azrivid  at  Milan  in  nearly  the  same  words  as  those 
used  in  the  *  Imagines/  and  states  that  the  king  had  oommnnioated 
with  him  through  NicdlaSy  the  aiehdeaoon  of  London.'  This  being 
the  oase,  it  seems  more  probable  that  Balj^  was  left  at  home  to 
manage  the  diocese,  and  that  ins  precise  details  of  tiie  bishop's 
mofsments  were  derived  from  similar  letters  addressed  to  himself. 

The  secority  obtained  for  Foliot  by  the  absolution  was  destined 
to  be  shwt  lived.  In  the  following  June  tiie  coronation  of  &e 
yoonger  Henry  involved  him  in  new  difficulties.  One  of  Beoket's 
first  acts  on  his  return  was  to  declare  the  bishop  of  London  ex- 
communicate under  ^^&p6l  letters ;  and  his  refusal  to  withdraw  the 
sentence  except  on  terms  of  abject  Bubmission  was  one  of  tiie  points 
of  his  altercation  witti  his  murderara.  The  murder  of  Becket  left 
the  hostile  bishops  in  greater  danger  ilian  tiiey  had  eiTur  been  before, 
but  tin  Pope  was  not  implacable.  The  sentence  of  anathona  issued 
on  account  of  his  participation  in  the  coronation  was  withdrawn, 
and  the  bishop,  on  undertaking  to  abide  by  the  Pope's  judgment, 
was  absolved  from  tiiat  part  of  his  guilt  by  the  bishops  of  Nevers 
and  Beauvais,  at  Ghaumont,  near  Oisors,  in  August  1171.^  But  he 
was  not  yet  restored  to  the  exerciseof  his  episcopal  functions ;  before 
that  could  be  done  he  had  to  purge  himself  of  all  com^^city  in  tiie 
death  of  Becket.  He  was  not  disposed  to  take  another  journey  to 
Rome,  and,  alleging  ill-health  as  a  cause,  sent  one  of  his  archdeacons 
and  two  olerks,  named  Richard  and  Hugh,  to  p^orm  tiie  ceremony 
as  his  representatives.'  That  done,  the  Pope  wrote  on  the  27th  of 
February  1172  to  the  archbishop  of  Rouen,  giving  him  leave  to 
receive  tiie  bishop's  personal  purgation  and  to  rehabilitate  him ;  and 
tiiis  was  done  <m  the  let  of  May  at  Aumale.^  In  this  negofotion 
we  are  again  tempted  to  trace  tl^  hand  of  Ralph.  The  archdeacon 
who  was  employed  is  denoted  by  the  initial '  R.' ;  but  as  it  is  probable 
tiiat  both  Richard  Foliot,  ar^deaoon  of  Ooldiester,  and  Robert 
Banastre,  archdeacon  of  Essex,  were  studying  at  the  time  at  Bologna, 


*  BpioUeg.  Liberiui.  p.  644. 

*  The  pa^^  letters  were  direoted 
to  the  arohbishop  of  Bourges  and  the 
bishop  of  Nevers,  April  24,  S.  T.  G. 
vi.  69;  Bened.  i.  23.  The  bishops  of 
Nevers  and  Beanvais  and  the  abbot 
of  Pontigny  performed  the  absolution. 

'  The  Pope  writes  from  Tuscolimi, 
Peb.  27,  1172:  *  Sane  cmn  nnlli 
appaniissent  qui  vellent  eos  impetere, 
et  prsBdictus  Londoniensis,  obstante 
aibi   debilitate  corporis,  ad   tantum 


laborem  saseipiendum  non  esset  suffl- 
oiens,  et  in  via  plurima  diserimina  et 
pericula  imminerent,  dilectos  filios 
nostros  B.  arohidiaoonum  suum  et 
magistnim  Bioardum  e(  magistrum 
Hugonem  clericos  ejus  ad  presentiam 
nostram  transmisit,  ut  pro  ae  coram 
nobis  pnrgationem  pcnstarent.'  S.  T. 
C.  iv.  68. 

*  The  archbishop  of  Bouen  and  the 
bishop  of  Amiens  officiated. 
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one  of  these  wm  mofre  foobftfoly  the  bishop's  agent  on  the  ocoision* 
Mastw  David  also  was  again  employed.  With  the  rsstitatlon  at 
Atonale  F<d]Ot*s  troubles  oeased^  and  the  remaining  years  of  his 
episeopate  ivere  peaoefnl. 

For  Be^feral  yean  we  have  no  data  that  would  enable  us  to  traoe  Anhi. 
onr  author's  occupation,  exo^t  one  or  two  matters  of  arehidiaoonal  bou  of 
business  in  whidi  a  gfimpse  of  him  may  be  oaoght    In  the  SimU)^ 
€hronide  of  Walden  Abbey  we  find  him  authorising  the  exemption 
of  &e  chapel  which  the  Eari  of  Essex  had  built  at  Pleshey  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  arehdeaoon  and  his  officials.^    On  another 
oeeasion  he  ai^>ear8  more  jealous  of  his  ofSoial  rights ;  a  latter  of 
Fdiot's  exhibits  him  struggling  iat  his  r^htf  ul  jurisdietioii  over  the 
ohoroh  of    S.  Margaret,    Westminster,  in  opposition   to    Abbot 
Lautenoe.*    The  church  of  Bulmer,  in  Essex,  was  the  subject  of 
another  dispute  between  Walter  of  Bulmer,  a  olerk^  and  Balph  de 
Hauterive,  a  canon  of  S.  Paul's,  master  of  the  schools,  and  afterwards 
azehdeaton.    tn  this  Balph  had  an  interest,  and  joined  in  an  agree- 
ment refierringit  to  the  b»hopforarbiixationon  the  4th  of  December 
1176.'    li  we  attemptto  tnice  him  in  public  afEurs  during  the  same 


>  MaJ^mM  t$,  l».e;  Steiatio 
Waldea.  lib.  iL  c  8:  *Fz»tor  hno 
oonoessimus  ut  oapella  omn  oimiterio 
apod  Plessettim,  qaan  ipse  ndiii- 
CftTwat,  dediouretar,  quia  longe  Mrat 
^oclesiA  xaatriz  de  Estra,  diffioilis 
yero  et  longa,  maxime  tempore  hye- 
mali  OGCpora  mortaomm  ad  sepelien- 
dnm  larentiboa,  via.  Remansit  autem 
ad  semtium  ejnsdem  oa^Ue  tota 
deohnatiD  otiin  obventaonibnB  habi» 
tantnua  in  Pieneto  com  deoiina 
insoper  doamm  Tirgatarnm  de  Bere- 
ink  GraneisB  videlioet  Plesseto 
propinqakyris,  qua  ad  ^odesiam  de 
Estra  usque  ad  ilium  tempus  per- 
tinebal.  In  dedioatione  autem  ilia, 
multifi  coram  astantilms,  episoopo 
insuper  Oileberto  oidinante,  Badulfo 
etiam  de  Disoeto  srehfidiacono  Middle- 
eezin  assensam  pnebente,  etatntum 
est  ut  oapella  jam  diota  omnino  sit 
libera,  neqae  arohidiaeono,  neqoe  ejus 
<^oialibue  teneatur  respondere : 
tsrisma  autem  ad  baptismum  et  oleum 
infirmomm  de  malrice  eoolesia,  Estra 
scilioet,  aeeipere  ei  oonoessum  est.' 
See  also  Newoourt,  Rep.  Lond.  L  84. 

*  *£oolesiam  quippe  Sanctn  Mar- 
gaietn,  super  qua  reo^  hac  est  orta 
dissensio,  a  primis  suis  fundamentis 
usque  ad  dies  hos  episoopis  London- 
iensibuB  et  eorum  arahidiaoonis  sine 


eontradiotione  et  reehmatione  fnlaae 
subjeotam,  oonaoanm  totius  undique 
yioinia  testimonium  olamet ;  et  hano 
mfio  quoqoe  tempore  B.  arohidiaoono 
debitum  et  oonsuetum  oathedratioum 
exsolvisse  in  iUis  fere  partibus  nullus 
iimorat'  S.  T.  G.  y.  868.  Laurence 
was  abbot  llSO-UTe. 

>  *  Ckunposition  or  award  made  by 
Gilbert  bishop  of  London  in  the 
presence  of  Bobext  bishop  of  Hereford, 
m  1178,  for  settlement  of  the  con- 
troversy between  the  churches  of 
Bulemere  and  Bmndon,  moved  against 
Balph  de  Hauterive  by  Walter  de 
Bulemere,  clerk,  and  his  accomplices, 
and  referred  to  the  said  bishop  by 
common  consent  of  ail  cUming  ri^ts 
in  the  said  church  of  Bulemere,  via. 
Ralph  de  Disceto,  archdeacon  of 
London ;  Gilbert  Geldham,  dean ; 
and  the  aforesaid  Walter;  and  also 
J(An  Le  Manant,  knight,  patron  of 
ihe  cfamrch  of  Brundone,  and  the  said 
Balph  de  Hauterive,  the  parson  of  the 
said  church.  At  S.  Paul's,  London,  4 
non.Dee.  Witnesses,  Bobert,  bishop  of 
Hereford ;  Hugh,  dean  of  S.  Paul's ; 
Bi(diard,  archdeacon  of  (Solohester; 
Henry  of  Northampton,  Biohaid 
Stortford,  Gilbert  FoUot,  canons  of 
8.  Paul's;  Balph  Foliot,  canon  of 
Hereford;   Boger   FitzMaurioe,   and 
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period,  it  is  only  by  following  the  proceedings  of  Foliot  or  observing 
the  occasions  on  which,  like  any  other  archdeacon,  he  wonld  be 
summoned  to  ecclesiastical  assemblies.  Possibly  he  witnessed  the 
election  and  consecration  of  the  bishops  when  he  records  the  dates 
and  circumstances  of  the  ceremony.  He  was  no  doubt  present  when 
Archbishop  Bichard  visited  S.  Paul's  on  the  24th  of  October  1174 ; 
probably  he  attended  the  court  in  1177,  when  many  deans  and  arch- 
deacons were  summoned  to  hear  the  award  between  the  kings  of 
Castile  and  Navarre,  of  which  he  preserves  an  imperfect  record.^ 
But  he  tells  us  nothing  about  himself ;  his  omission  to  notice  the 
great  disturbances  which  took  place  in  London  in  1177  '  indicates 
either  that  he  was  absent  or  that  he  wrote  after  the  importance  of 
the  matter  was  forgotten.  In  this  obscurity  the  career  of  Master 
David  affords  a  ray  of  light,  and  shows  us  that  nearly  thirty  years 
after  his  first  appointment  at  S.  Paul's  his  position  was  not  so  secure 
as  might  have  been  expected. 

Master  David,  whom  we  have  seen  employed  as  Foliot's  envoy' 
on  two  occasions  in  Italy,  was  an  ambitious  and  a  needy  man.  He 
called  himself  David  of  London,  and  was  perhaps  prebendary  of 
Brownswood.^  He  had  studied  with  profit  at  Clermont,  at  Paris, 
and  at  Bologna.  On  one  occasion  we  find  him  applying  to  Dean 
Hugh  and  the  Chapter  for  leave  of  non-residence.*  Foliot,  who 
seems  to  have  been  his  first  patron,  had  a  high  opinion  of  his 
character  and  attainments,^  and  he  was  on  very  friendly  terms  with 
Bobert  Foliot,  the  bishop  of  Hereford,  a  kinsman  of  Gilbert,  and 
with  Boger,  the  bishop  of  Worcester,  the  king's  cousin.  He  was 
resident  at  Bologna  when  the  two  archdeacons  were  reading  there,^ 
and  acted  in  the  business  of  his  patron's  absolution  both  in  1169  and 
in  1171.  At  Bologna  apparently  he  got  into  debt,  and,  in  trying  to 
extricate  himself,  showed  himself  ungrateful  and  greedy.  After  a 
long  series  of  self -commendatory  begging  letters,  he  went  to  seek 


others.'  Charters  of  the  dnohy  of 
Lancaster,  86,  Beport  of  the  Depaty 
Keeper,  App.  p.  29.  Bnhnere  is  in 
Essex,  bat  in  the  old  arohdeaoonry  of 
Middlesex.    Newoonrt,  11.  99, 108. 

1  B.  de  Dlo.  i.  418 ;  Benedict,  i. 
146 :  *  Venenint  etiamiUnc  tot  abbates, 
tot  decani,  tot  archidlaooni  qaot  sub 
nnmero  non  cadebant.' 

'  Benedict,  i.  166.  Another  reason 
for  omitting  to  mention  these  trans- 
actions may  have  been  that  the 
Bacqnints,  who  were  implicated  in 
them,  were  tenants  of  the  chapter  of 
S.  Paul's.  Homfrey  Bnccointe  was 
farmer  of  Kensworth.  (MB.  Hntton, 
6966,  p.  168.) 


*  AboTc,  pp.  61,  68.  Compare 
8.  T.  C.  iv.  62,  94. 

*  If  he  was  either,  Newoonrt  has 
confounded  him  with  another  person 
called  Brand,  or  his  name  was 
David  Brand.  Bee  Newcourt's  list  of 
the  prebendaries  of  Brownswood. 
Archdeacon  Hale  (Domesday,  ^., 
p.  oxviii)  seems  to  doubt  whether  he 
was  a  canon:  anyhow  he  had  a 
demesne  at  Willesdon  ;  ib.  p.  162. 

*  Bpicileg.  Liberian.  pp.  608-606. 

*  S.  T.  C.  vi.  84. 

*  Spicil.  Lib.  p.  610,  'Adventanti- 
bus  Boloniam  dominis  meis  arohidia^ 
cono  et  nepotibus  domini  mei  IsBtua 
faotus  sum.'    Cf.  B.  T  C.  iv.  68. 
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his  fortone  at  Borne.  Foliot  h^  done  for  him  what  he  could,  and 
had  perhaps  held  oat  the  hopes  of  suooession  to  an  archdeaconry 
when  one  should  be  vacant.  He  had  certainly  assigned  him  a 
pension  of  ten  pounds  on  the  archdeaconry  of  Middlesex,  and  for 
more  than  two  years  Ralph  de  Diceto,  as  archdeacon,  had  continued 
to  pay  it.  Then  he  quarrelled  with  his  friends.  The  dean  Hugh 
was  an  old  man,  and  a  vacancy  might  be  expected  any  day  in  the 
chief  dignity  of  the  church.^  For  that  dignity  there  can  be  little  He  ainu  at 
question  that  Ralph  de  Dioeto  had  long  been  marked  out ;  it  was  an  ^ 

deotive  office,  and  he  had  been  for  nearly  thirty  years  a  member  of 
the  chapter;  he  was  the  depository  of  all  the  traditions  of  the 
church,  and  no  doubt  had  much  personal  influence,  if  not  also,  as 
might  be  suspected,  a  family  influence  in  the  cathedral  body.  The 
news  that  Master  David,  fortified  with  letters  from  the  bishops  of 
Hereford  and  Worcester,^  was  on  his  way  to  Rome  to  secure  the  ^Pg^^^ 
papal  nomination  to  the  deanery,  may  well  have  disgusted  both  the  buhop 
bishop  and  archdeacon.  Ralph  stopped  Master  David's  pension, 
and  the  bishop  wrote  letters  to  oppose  him.    This  proceeding  seems 


*  Foliot  writes  to  the  bishop  of 
Woroester  :  *  Anna  smnit  advenum 
noa  famillaris  tIt  et  quondam  domes- 
tious  noster,  magister  ille  David,  et 
qaem  laudmn  titulis  extnlimos,  qaem 
benefioils  honoravimns,  qaem  spera- 
bamns  amioissmum,  non  solam  ex- 
perimur  ingntmn  sed  etiam  infestis- 
simmn.  Hio  onpida  mentis  injeoit 
oonlos  in  pnacipuam  ecoleeieB  nostro 
dignitatem,  et  at  eam  nobis  inVitis 
obtineat  ad  dominam  papam  iter 
pacat,  at  ejns  aaotoritate  nos  ladat  et 
ipsnm  oironmveniendo,  qaod  nostri 
jaris  est  non  violenter  solum  sed  im- 
pudenter  extorqueat.'  He  bad  applied 
for  letters  to  the  bishops  of  Woroester 
and  Hereford.    Spioil.  Liber,  p.  641. 

*  The  bishop  of  Woroester  writes 
thus  to  the  Pope :  Master  David  of 
London  is  a  devout,  faithful,  and 
learned  man ;  the  bishop  of  London, 
*  oonsiderata  mediocritate  immo  parvi- 
tate  reddifeos  sui,  et  viri  honestate  et 
litteratura,  ei  decem  librae  argenti  in 
arohidiaconatu  Middelsexin  annnatim 
peroipiendas  anignavit,  doneo  eidem 
in  pari  vel  ampliori  benefioio  eoole- 
siastiooprovideatur;  quod  et  carta  sua 
qnam  inspeximus  oonfirmavit,  et  lit- 
teris  a  sigfilo  dependentibus,  ut  memo- 
rato  magistro  David  solveret  pnefatas 
libras  deoem,  B.  arohidiacono  Middel- 
sexiensi  prooepit.    Qui  de  mandato  ei 


per  biennium  oontinuum  et  infra  ter- 
minis  statutis  persolvit.  Ortis  autem 
quibusdam  controversiis  inter  jam 
dictos,  episcopum  et  arehidiaconum  et 
magistrum  David,  episcopus  et  arohl- 
diaoonns  arbitrium  oommutaverunt,  nt 
quod  arohidiaoonus  in  magistro  David 
solvere  consuevit  deinde  episcopo 
persolveret.'  The  archdeacon  had 
aooordingly  stopped  payment.  Now, 
however,  the  bishop  had  restored 
David  to  his  favour,  out  as  his  pecu- 
niary position  was  precarious,  the 
bishop  of  Worcester  prays  the  Pope  to 
order  Foliot  to  assign  him  ten  pounds 
a  year  from  the  first  vacant  benefioe : 
'  interim  vero,  doneo  vacaverit  bene* 
ficinm  in  quo  sufficienter  deoem  libr» 
eirecompen8entur,di8triote  prscipiatis 
pmdicto  arohidiacono,  ut  illas  de 
arohidiaconatu  in  quo  d  constat  fuisse 
assignatas,  absque  vexationis  molestia 
persolvat.  In  hujus  ergo  interventus 
pro  viro  digno  exhibit!  exauditione, 
experiatur  nostras  parvitatis  devotio, 
pater  reverende,  consnets  benignitatis 
affectum;  et  ne  tanti  viri  labores 
alicujus  tergiversatione  deludantur,  in 
severitate  et  districtione  mandati 
prfBcipiatis  preonominato  archidiaoono, 
ut  deoem  libras  quas  magistro  David 
solvere  consuevit,  occasione  et  ap- 
pellatione  cessante  integre  persolvat.' 
Spioil.  Liber,  pp.  757,  758. 
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to  have  nipped  Master  David's  ambition  in  the  bud.  The  last  we 
hear  of  him  is  in  a  letter  from  the  bishop  of  Worcester  to  the 
Pope,  praying  that,  now  that  Bishop  Foliot  has  admitted  him  again 
to  favour,  the  arohdeaoon  may  be  ordered  to  resume  payment  of 
the  pension  until  David  oould  be  provided  with  a  benefice  of  the 
same  value.  This  correspondence  must  have  taken  place  before 
i^^^  1179,  in  which  year  Bishop  Boger  died.  In  1180  the  deanery  was 
of  a  FMa*i    vacated  and  Ralph  de  Diceto  was  elected  to  fill  it. 

Although  as  a  rule  promotion  was  slow  except  for  servants  of 
the  Court,  Balph  de  Diceto  must  have  seen  himself  outstripped  in 
the  race  for  preferment  by  many  who    had  started  with  him. 
Thomas  Becket,  his  junior  probably  in  the  capitular  body,  had  long 
^^f^friends  ^^  reached  the  honours  not  only  of  the  primacy  but  of  martyrdom 
pronotfld      and  canonisation.    John  of  Canterbury,  his  competitor  for  the  arch- 
deaconry, had  been  for  nearly  twenty  years  a  bishop,  and  was  shortly 
to  be  chosen  to  fill  the  half -independent  see  of  Lyons.    Bichard  of 
Ilchester,  his  friend,  had  become  in  1174  bishop  of  Winchester,  and 
Bobert  Foliot,  archdeacon  of  Oxford,  with  whom  he  had  been 
long  associated  under  Bishop  Gilbert,  had  become  the  same  year 
bishop  of  Hereford.    Of  his  Parisian  acquaintance,  Bobert  of  Melun 
had  been  made  a  bishop  in  1168 ;  and  Adam,  the  canon  of  Notre 
Dame,  who  had  been  associated  also  with  John  of  Salisbury,  had 
been,  in  1175,  promoted  to  the  see  of  S.  Asaph.    A  new  generation 
and  school  was  springing  up  around  him  in  his  own  cathedral,  but 
Bemaining     there  Were  stiU  with  him  William  de  Vere,  the  early  friend  and 
ibAohaptar    fcUow-student ;  William  of  Northall,  the  archdeacon  of  Olouoester 
and  residentiary  of  S.  Paul's ;  Paris,  the  archdeacon  of  Bochester, 
nephew  of  the  great  Bobert  PuUus,  and  himself  closely  associated 
with  the  Sicilian  clergy ;    some  renmants  of  the  Behneis  family 
party,  and  more  than  one  Foliot.    It  is  not  impossible  that  Balph 
during  some  portion  of  his  career  acted  as  Master  of  the  Schools  of 
S.  Paul's,  in  that  office  which  later  bore  the  name  of  chancellor. 
Between  Master  Henry,  who  in  the  time  of  Bichard  of  Belmeis  had 
contended  for  the  archdeaconry  of  Colchester,  and  Balph  de  Haute- 
rive,  the  military  archdeacon  who  led  the  English  reserve  at  the 
siege  of  Acre,  there  is  abundant  room  for  another  <  magister.'    But 
whether  or  no  Balph  filled  the  office,  he  must  have  exercised  over 
the  resident  body  of  younger  canons  an  enlightened  and  beneficial 
influence.    The  election  to  the  deanery  was  a  free  election.^    No 
cong6  d'^lire  from  the   bishop  was  requisite,   and  although  the 
episcopal  confirmation  after  the  election  was  necessary,  there  could 
be  no  question  about  the  ratification  of  the  election  in  the  case  of 

'  Statutes  of  S.  Paul's  (ed.  SimpBon),  p.  14. 
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80   old  and  tried  a  servant.     Balph  does  not  note  either  the  ^^{^*2^ 
death  of  his  predeoesaor  or  his  own  appointment.    The  exact  date»  ^ 
then,  is  not  ascertained,  but  as  we  find  him  at  work  on  the 
florvey  of  the  chapter  property  as  early  as  January  8th,  1181,  it  is 
dear  that  he  must  have  been  settled  in  his  office  before  the  end 
of  1180. 

It  is  not  easy  under  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  modem  importenoe 
cathedral  system  to  realise  the  importance  of  such  a  position  as  that  podttoar^ 
to  which  Balph  was  now  called.  The  High  Dean  of  S.  Paul's  ^  was 
not  only  the  head  of  a  great  body  of  rich  and  active  clergy,  but  the 
chief  administrator  of  a  very  large  estate  in  land,  one  of  the  chief 
citizens  of  the  capital  city  of  England,  and  the  foremost  secular 
priest  in  the  southern  province.  He  was  the  dean  of  London, 
'  decanus  Lundoniensis,'  for  he  did  not,  except  in  official  documents, 
call  himself  dean  of  S.  Paul's,  or  admit  the  dean  of  S.  Martin's,  his 
near  neighbour,  to  any  superficial  parity  of  dignity.  Balph  brought 
long  experience  and  a  strong  love  of  his  church  to  his  new  office,  and 
he  left  on  the  administrative  history  of  his  cathedral  a  deep  and 
lasting  mark.  His  historical  labours  were  by  no  means  the  whole 
of  his  work ;  his  reputation  as  a  theologian  was  considerable^  and 
the  scriptorium  of  S.  Paul's  produced  postills,  as  well  as  chronicles 
and  compilations,  of  which  he  was  the  author ;  but  his  hand  is  as 
distinctly  traceable  in  the  register,  the  survey,  and  in  the  statute 
book ;  the  same  strikingly  beautiful  penmanship,  the  Pauline  hand, 
as  I  shall  venture  to  call  it,  which  under  his  superintendence  recorded 
the  great  events  of  history,  may  be  recognised  among  the  extant 
muniments  of  his  cathedral. 

We  are  prone,  in  examining  into  the  municipal  and  mercantile  sodMiMti- 
history  of  London,  to  forget  that  it  was  a  very  great  ecclesiastical  of  London 
centre.  The  fact  that  the  cathedral  of  Canterbury  was  in  the  hands 
of  a  monastic  chapter  left  S.  Paul's  at  the  head  of  the  secular  clergy 
of  southern  England ;  it  was  an  educational  centre  too,  where  young 
atatesm^n  spent  their  leisure  in  something  like  self -culture.  London 
with  its  40,000  inhabitants  had  a  hundred  and  twenty  churches,  all 
looking  to  the  cathedral  as  their  mother.*  The  resident  canons  had 
to  exercise  a  magnificent  hospitality  carefully  prescribed  in  ancient 
statutes ;  twice  a  year  each  of  them  had  to  entertain  the  whole  staff 
of  the  cathedral,  and  to  invite  the  bishop,  the  mayor,  the  sheriffs, 
aldermen,  justices  and  great  men  of  the  court.'  Bioh  as  the  church 
was,  no  canon  was  allowed  to  become  residentiary  who  could  not 

'  *  Ranf  de  DiBze  le  luint  den  de      Report  of  Cathedral  Comm.,  App.  p.  2. 
Lnndres,'  '  Livere  des  reis,'  p.  256.  '  Pet.  Bles.  epistt.  (ed.  (Hies),  ii.  85. 

The  dean  of  Roaen  oathedxal  also         *  Statutes,  pp.  125,  126. 
bore  the  title  of  'hant  doyen.'  Ist 
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afford  to  spend  seven  or  eight  hundred  marks  the  first  year :  at  York 
the  qualification  was  not  less  than  a  thousand  marks.^  If  this  were- 
the  case  with  the  canons,  the  obligation  lay  more  heavily  and  con- 
tinuously on  the  dean.  Balph*s  first  thought  seems  to  have  been 
how  to  become  a  good  husband  to  his  church. 

The  first  act  which  he  undertook  as  dean  was  the  great  survey  of 
the  lands  and  churches  belonging  to  the  chapter  of  his  cathedral.^ 
It  was  an  exact  account,  drawn  up  in  a  most  orderly  manner,  like 
the  Domesday  survey  of  the  Oonqueror,  or  the  great  Durham  survey 
of  *  Boldon  Buke.'  A  precious  fragment  of  the  original  is  preserved 
in  the  Bodleian  Library  (MS.  Bawlinson,  B.  872),  and  has  been 
edited  with  notes  and  large  illustrative  apparatus  by  the  late  Arch- 
deacon Hale  among  the  publications  of  the  Camden  Society.  The 
Bztuit  frag-  penmanship  of  the  fragment  exactly  resembles  that  of  the  original 
Bomy  manuscripts  of  the  dean's  historical  works,  and  would  afford  a  proof, 
if  such  proof  were  wanted,  that  might  suffice  for  their  identification. 
Although  his  survey  is  comparatively  well  known  to  antiquaries 
through  Dugdale  and  Newcourt,  as  well  as  through  Archdeacon 
Hale's  '  Domesday  of  S.  Paul's,'  it  forms  too  important  a  part  of  our 
author's  history  to  be  left  with  a  scanty  notice  here. 

The  titie  and  date  of  the  document,  which  are  important  as 
fixing  the  time  of  Balph's  appointment  to  the  deanery,  run  as 
follows : 

'  Annua  ab  Incamatione  Domini  millesimua  centesimus  octogesi- 
mus  primus.  Annus  pontificatus  Alexandri  papas  tertii  vioesimus 
primus.  Annus  zegni  regis  Anglorum  Henrici  secundi  vicesimus 
Septimus*  Annus  regni  regis  Anglorum  Henrici  filii  regis  undedmus. 
Annus  translationis  epiBCO^a  Herefordensis  Gilberti  Folioth  in 
Lundoniensem  episcopum  octavus  dedmus  tunc  temporis  effluebat, 
quando  facta  fuit  inquisitio  maneriorum  '  beati  Pauli  per  Badulfum 
de  Diceto  decanum  Lundoniensem ;  anno  primo  sui  decanatus,. 
asaistentibus  ei  tam  magistro  Henrico  de  Norhamtona  quam  domino 
Boberto  de  Gliforde.'  ^  The  regnal  years  are  not  exact,  for  t)ie  21si 
year  of  Alexander  III.  ended  in  September  1180,  whilst  the  27th 
year  of  Henry  11.  began  on  the  19th  of  the  following  December.    As, 


Title  of  the 
Borrey 


>  First  Report  of  the  Cathedral 
Gommissionen,  Appendix  i  p.  17. 
Bishop  Braybrook  in  1899  fixed  the 
more  reasonable  stun  of  300  marks, 
Statutes  of  S.  Paul's,  p.  162. 

'  It  does  not  contain  a  survey  of 
the  prebendal  estates,  only  of  the 
chapter  lands,  the  *communa,'  and 
churches. 

'  *  The  manors  forming  the  com- 
muna  of  the  chapter  were  Gaddington, 


Eensworth,  Sandon,  Lu£fenhale,  Ard- 
leigh,  in  Hertfordshire;  Beauohamp, 
Wickham,  Thorpe  and  Eirkby,  and 
Walton,  Tidwolditun,  TiUingham, 
Barling,  BunweU,  Norton,  Navestock^. 
and  Chingford,  in  Essex ;  Sutton  and 
Drayton  in  Middlesex ;  and  Barnes  in 
Surrey.*  Simpson,  Statutes,  pref.  p. 
xxvii. 

*  Hale,  Domesday  of  S.  Paul's,  pp. 
113,  8^,  ;  Dugdale,  S.  Paul's,  p.  806. 
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faowevery  Alexander  died  on  Augnst  80, 1181,  the  snrvey  must  have 
lieen  thrown  into  its  present  form  in  the  January  of  that  year. 

The  Inquest  on  which  the  survey  is  based  lasted  twen^-two  days,  JonnMi  of 
beginning  at  Gaddington,  in  Hertfordshire,  on  January  8,  and  ending  onVueh 
M  Sutton,  in  Middlesex,  on  the  dOth*  The  artioles  of  inquiry  are  ^^SS 
.stated  in  the  distinct  and  cautious  order  that  marks  the  rest  of 
Balph's  work :  *  ut  faoilius  Veritas  erueretor,  pro  maneriorom  capaci- 
tate, pro  numero  oolonorum  modo  plures  modo  pauciores  eligendos 
decrevimus  artatos  pnestita  junsjurandi  reUgione,  quod  ad  interro- 
.gata  nee  verum  supprimerent  nee  assererent  falsum  scienter,  sed 
juxta  consdentiam  suam  in  commune  proferrent  pro  quot  hydis 
unaqu8Bque  villa  se  defenderet  tempore  regis  Henrici,  tempore 
Willehni  decani,  versus  regem,  quid  tunc  fiscalibus  commodis 
appenderetur  per  annum  viceoomiti  scilicet  vel  hundredi  prnposito, 
-quidve  modo ;  quid  modo  solvatur  collegio  canonicorum,  quot  hydffi 
in  dominio,  quot  assisao,  quot  liberie,  quot  geldabiles,  quot  in  dominio 
sint  arabiles  acr»,  quot  in  prato,  quot  in  nemore  sive  vestito  sive  non 
vestito ;  quid  instauramenti  possit  apponi  vel  in  marisco  vel  in  alia 
pastura;  qui  colonorum  libertate  gauderent  quive  gravarentur 
operibus,  qui  censuales,  quive  cottarii ;  quid  meliorationis  accreverit 
in  unoquoque  manerio,  quidve  manerium  senserit  detrimentum  vel 
in  deterioratione  domorum  vel  in  vastatione  nemorum ;  quis 
terminos  moverit  vel  prsBterierik  Quia  vero  pravorum  intentio 
semper  est  prior  ad  detrahendum,  si  lector  de  reprehensions  sollicitus 
drca  maneriorum  inquisitionem  aliquid  omissum  notaverit,  non 
id  inquirentium  negligenti®  deputet  sed  juratorum  vel  errori  vel 
&audL' 

Apart  from  the  social  and  economical  value  of  the  survey, 
matters  which  cannot  be  touched  on  now,  it  has  considerable  interest 
in  pointing  out  to  us  the  sort  of  men  with  whom  Balph  de  Diceto 
was  associated  in  the  management  of  the  estates  and  business  of  his 
church.  Of  the  farmers  of  the  seventeen  manors  visited  by  the  dean 
and  his  assessors,  five  were  canons  of  the  cathedral  or  high 
-dignitaries  elsewhere.  The  first,  who  farmed  Gaddington  and  Kens-  Fannen  or 
worth,  was  Herbert,  archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  the  son  of  Bichard  ^toS^^^ 
of  nchester,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  himself  afterwards  bishop  of 
Salisbury.^  Ardleigh  was  farmed  by  Nicolas  de  Sigillo,  archdeacon 
of  Huntingdon  and  clerk  of  the  Exchequer,  probably  a  son  or  brother 
of  Bishop  Robert  de  Sigillo,  who  had  one  son  at  least  in  the  chapter.' 
Bichard  Buffus,  the  prebendary  of  Twyford,  farmed  Sandon, 
Eadulfsnase,  Barling,  and  Bunwell  and  Belchamp :   the  lease  of 

*  Domesd.  of  S.  Paul's,  p.  110.  son  of  Bishop  Robert,  was  prebendary 

*  Doznasd.  of  S.  Paul's,  p.  Ill        of  Mora.    (Newoourt.) 
Madoz,  Hist.  Ezoh.  p.  486.    Hemy, 
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some  of  which  had  been  granted  to  a  predecessor  of  the  same  name 
who  was  archdeacon  of  Essex ;  Bichard  was  a  great  man  in  his  way» 
and  possessed  a  house  of  his  own  within  the  cathedral  precincts. 
William  of  Northall,  who  &rmed  Drayton,  was  archdeacon  of 
Gloucester  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Worcester;  and  Nicolas,  the 
archdeacon  of  London,  held  Sutton.  John  de  Marigni  or  Mamey 
farmed  Navestock,  probably  by  favour  of  Dean  Hugh  de  Marigni ; 
fiobert  of  Fulham  held  Wickham,  Gilbertus  Manens  held  Tit- 
wolditon,  William  and  Theodoric,  two  brothers,  held  Tillingham,. 
and  Odo  of  Dammartin  held  Norton ;  Walter  and  John  held  Barnes^ 
Of  these  seven  we  have  only  the  names.^ 
Sdrvajof  The  suTvey  of  the  manors  '  was  followed  by  a  visitation  of  the 

bdonging  to  churches,  a  complete  abstract  or  transcript  of  which,  as  well  as  of 
tiMehaptcr    ^^  survey,  is  preserved  among  the  cathedral  registers.*    The  report 
of  the  visitation  is  introduced  by  an  instructive  and  characteristic 
preface,  addressed  by  the  dean,  perhaps,  to  his  successors : — 

'  Patrimonium  beati  Pauli  doctoris  gentium  in  ecdesia  Londo- 
niensi  liberalitate  regum,  oblatione  fidelium,  canonicis  ibidem  Deo 
servientibus  collatum  antiquitus,  ordine  quo  supra  descriptum  est 
cum  de  maneriis  ageretur.  Si  volueris  diligentius  perscrutari  per 
ordinem  vires  locorum  occultatas  hucusque,  non  poteris  amodo 
causari  tibi  prorsus  incognitas.  Ad  communem  igitur  utilitatem 
reepidens,  si  primam  vocem  habueris  in  capitulo,  si  vel  fueris 
ascriptus  in  matricula  canonicorum,  nulla  rations  sustineas  ut  si 
firmariorum  potestas,  qui  modo  possident,  exspiraverit,  quoquo  casu^ 
quod  aliqms  vel  canonicus  vel  extraneus  simul  ad  firmam  possideat 
et  manerium  et  ecclesiam ;  sed  ne  promiscuis  actibus  rerum  tur- 
bentur  officia,  sit  semper  in  eadem  villa  distinctio  personarum ;  sit 
alter  qui  temporalibus  prosit,  sit  alter  qui  spiritualia  subministret : 
sit  alius  qui  dedmas  solvat,  sit  alius  qui  recipiat.  Ordinetur  autem 
vicarius  in  ecdesiis  juxta  dispositionem  capituli,  qui,  si  facultatea 
ecclesisB  patiantur,  dum  servit  altari  sit  contentus  altario;  si  non 
patiantur,  victus  capellano  suppleatur  ex  dedmis  ad  arbitrium  tale 
quod  semper  honestati  sit  conscium.  Beliqui  vero  fructus,  quos  in 
ecdesia  propriis  sumptibus  excoluerit,  majores  quoque  decinue 
reserventur  canonicis  vd  ad  annuum  censum  capellanis  vd  aliis^ 
derids  tradantur  ad  firmam.  De  regulari  jure  Pudendum  est  quod 
supradiximus,  nisi  neoessitas  urgens  interdum  aUud  aliquid  fieri  pro 
ratione  temporis  et  utilitate  magna  capituli  flagitaverit.  Ordinetur 
autem  vicarius  in  ecdesiis  juxta  dispositionem  tam  decani  quam 
capituli.  Qu8B  dt  ergo  dos  ecdesiarum,  quid  solvatur  capitulo,  quid 
per  clericos,  quidve  per  firmarium  ecdesiaa  nomine ;  quid  in  aliquibus 

1  Domesday  of  8.  Pad's,  p.  111.  *  Ibid.  p.  140. 

>  Ibid.  pp.  146-152. 
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locis  ecclesisd  matrici  jnie  paroohiali  solvatnr,  a  qua  noster  firmorius, 
a  qua,  nostri  coloni  reoipiant  spiritualia ;  quid  solvatur  pro  sinoda- 
libos,  quia  coUigat  beati  Petri  denarium ;  quid  solvatur  archidiaconis 
Huntedoniffi  vel  Bedefordiaa,  quia  eoclesiarum  omatus,  diligenter 
annexum  invenies  in  sequentibus.    Explicit  prologus.'  ^ 

Of  the  character  of  the  visitation,  the  report  on  Navestook  may  §^p|^^ 
serve  as  a  specimen : — '  Ecclesia  de  Nastooha  est  in  dominio  canoni- 
oorum  et  reddit  eis  Ix.  solidos  per  manum  firmarii ;  et  solvit  nomine 
sinodalium  xii.  d. ;  de  denario  beati  Petri  iiL  solidos  quos  ooUigit 
saoerdos  et  solvit.  Et  habet  in  dominio  de  terra  arabUi  xlvii.  acras, 
in  boeco  xl.  acras,  et  defendit  eas  versus  regem  pro  quater  viginti 
aoris.  Habet  etiam  decimas  plenas  totius  vill»  et  de  dominio  tertiam 
garbam.'  The  case  of  Navestock  might  be  a  good  illustration  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  dean's  suggestion  that  the  farm  of  the  manor  and  the 
rectory  should  not  be  in  the  same  hands.  8.  Paul's  held  the  two 
together  until  the  Beformation,  when  the  two  were  finally  divided  t 
but  long  before  that,  probably,  the  eighty  acres  of  glebe  and  wood 
which  belonged  to  the  church  had  been  lost  among  the  lands  of  the 
manor ;  the  vicar  hblds  now  about  twenty  acres,  and  the  rectors 
possess  no  land  in  the  parish.  The  whole  record  of  survey  and 
viBdtation  throws  light  on  the  temporal  and  spiritual  administration 
of  church  property  which  is  very  valuable ;  the  use  of  the  inquest 
by  sworn  recognitors  for  the  valuation  of  the  land ;  the  confusion  of 
lay  and  clerical  duties  in  the  hands  of  the  great  men  of  the  chapter ; 
the  institution  of  vicarages  often  very  scantily  endowed  on  the  rich 
manors^  intended  to  exonerate  the  great  clerks  from  the  duty  of 
serving  their  churches,  are  all  significant  points.  The  period  was 
one  at  which  the  appropriation  of  tithes  was  very  largely  extended, 
and  at  which  the  clahns  of  the  ministering  priest  of  the  parish  were 
universally  set  aside  in  favour  of  those  of  the  beneficed  parson,  who 
might  on  those  terms  hold  any  number  of  livings  and  be  scarcely, 
even  in  name,  a  clerk.  Balph,  who  held  Aynho  and  Finchingfield 
in  this  loose  way,  did  not  scruple  to  throw  the  cure  of  the  parishes 
on  the  newly  instituted  vicarages  ;  it  is  to  his  credit  that  he  tried  to 
obtain  for  them  a  sufficient  endowment. 

Ralph's  first  act  as  dean  of  S.  Paul's  was  the  beginning  of  a  long  Doonmenu 
and  careful  administration  of  the  property  of  his  church.    In  1447  '  luiph  de 
the  chapter  still  possessed  three  registers  bearing  the  name  of  Balph  dM^*" 
de  Diceto ;  time,  however,  has  not  spared  us  one  that  answers  to  the 
character  of  a  decanal  register.    But  the  general  registers  of  the 
cathedral  and  the  muniment  room  of  the  chapter  still  contain,  either 
in  original  charters  or  in  early  copies,  a  large  number  of  documents 

*  Domesday  of  S.  Panl's,  pp.  146, 147.        '  Domesday  of  S.  Paul's,  p.  xti. 
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drawn  up  and  sealed  bj  him.  Many  of  these  have  been  need  by 
Newoonrt,  who  employed  them  with  pioos  seal  in  the  composition  at 
his  Bepertorium  Eoclesiasticam  Paroehiale  Londinense ;  and  the 
antiquarian  industry  of  Dr.  Matthew  Button  prompted  him  to 
extract  from  the  mass  some  of  the  most  important  of  the  Pauline 
records,  the  abstract  of  which  is  preserved  among  the  Harleian 
Manuscripts.  But  many  more  still  lie  unnoted  on  the  registers  aod 
in  the  charter  drawers,  full  of  interest  for  the  history  of  London  and 
the  church,  but  far  too  numerous  and  various  to  be  even  cited  in  this 
place.  Many  of  thesearein  the  form  of  leases  granted  to  the  ttamsn 
of  the  chapter  lands,  and  form  a  valuable  continuation  to  the  series 
of  earlier  leases  printed  by  Archdeacon  Hale  from  a  still  earlier 
register,  in  the  Domesday  of  S.  Paul's.  Thus  there  is  a  lease  of 
Norton  to  John  of  Dammartin,  granted  no  doubt  on  the  death  or 
termination  of  the  tenure  of  Odo  of  Dammartin,^  a  lease  of  Sandon 
to  Thomas  and  Alan  of  Bassingburn,^  and  a  lease  of  Belohamp^ 
oba^acu  dated  in  1185,  to  Bichard  Buffus.*  Others  record  the  presentation 
Baiphda  ^  to  churches  :  Balph  de  Diceto  and  the  chapter  grant  the  church  of 
**  Ardleigh  to  Johnof  Winchester,  and  again  to  Hamo  of  Winchester;^ 
they  receive  Master  Gilbert  of  Granford  as  derk  to  the  chapel  of 
East  Twyford  on  the  presentation  of  Payn  FitzHenry ;  *  the  church 
of  Barnes  is  granted  to  Bichard,  a  kinsman  of  Henry  of  Northampton, 
at  a  rent  of  half  a  mark ;  but  this  is  probably  a  leaft  of  tithes  to  be 
supplemented  by  the  institution  of  a  vicar.*  Some  of  the  grants 
are  of  the  nature  of  monastic  endowments,  bestowed  perhaps  with  a 
view  of  increasing  the  influence  of  the  chapter.  It  was  probably 
under  the  influence  of  the  Justiciar  Banulf  Qlanvill  that  the  church 
of  S.  Olave,  Jewry,  and  two-thirds  of  S.  Stephen's,  Coleman  Street, 


<  MS.  Button,  p.  27.  *Soiant 
prsBentes  et  futnri  quod  ego  Badulfus 
de  Dioeto  decanns  ecclesia  Sancti 
Panli  LnndonuB  et  ejnsdem  oapitolom 
oonoessimas  Johanni  de  Daxnmartin 
Nortonam  onm  omnibos  pertinentiis 
snis  tenendam  de  nobis  ad  firmam 
.  •  .  reddentes  inde  nobis  annuatim 
centum  solidos.  Testibas  Badolfo  de 
Dioeto  decano,  Nioholao  arohidiacono, 
Henrico  thesanrario,  Bicardo  de  Stor- 
teforde  magistro  scholimim,  magistro 
Henrico,  Roberto  de  Glifforde,  Hugone 
de  Baoolfe,  Henrico  filio  episcopi, 
magistro  Hagone,  Bicardo  Juveni, 
Bad.  de  Chiltona,  Qileberto  Banastre.* 
See  Newoonrt,  iL  439. 
■*  Hutton  MS.,  p.  122. 

*  Hatton  MS.,  part  2,  p.  117. 

*  Hutton  MS.,  pp.  68,  87. 

*  Newoonrt,  i.  759;    Hatton   MS., 


p.  68. 

•  Button  MS.,  p.  48.  *  Soiant 
omnes  qood'  ego  B.  de  Diceto,  deoanos 
eoolesia  Sancti  Panli  Lundonisd,  et 
ejusdem  ecdesisB  capitulum  oonoessi- 
mas Bicardo  cognato  magistri  Henrioi 
de  Norhamtone  eodesiun  de  Berne 
cum  terris  et  decimis  et  obventionibos 
et  onmibus  rectitadinibos  ad  eandem 
pertinentibas ;  reddet  antem  inde 
nobis  apyi^frt^^"  i^iTnij^m  maream. 
Hmio  vero  concessionem  ipsi  facimus 
salvo  jure  universo  quod  dominos 
arohiepiscopus  Gantuariensis  habet  in 
eodesia  ilia.  Testibus  Bad.  deoano, 
Nio.  archid.  Lundon.,  magistro  Bi- 
cardo, magistro  Badulfo,  Hagone  de 
Baouli ,  Boberto  de  Glifforde,  magistro 
Henrico,  magistro  Hugone,  Bicardo 
juniore,  magistro  Bicardo  fratre 
Nicholai  et  Bicardi.' 
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irere  granted  or  secured  to  the  monastery  of  Butley,  of  which  he  was 
the  founder.  In  this  case  the  prior  and  convent  were  to  act  as 
vioars  of  S.  Olave's  and  supply  the  pastoral  care :  a  clumsy  arrange- 
ment which  was  afterwards  superseded  by  a  formal  appropriation 
and  the  ordination  of  a  vicarage.*  There  is  also  a  grant  of  land  at 
Ludebum  to  the  prior  and  convent  of  Morton  in  Surrey.'  A  more 
interesting  series  of  documents  are  the  grants  of  land,  houses,  and 
other  property,  with  which  the  resources  of  the  church  were  enlarged 
during  the  same  period.  And  amongst  these  Balph  himself  deserves  baIiOi*! 
the  first  place,  both  as  a  benefactor  and  as  a  promoter  of  good  works  tous  ^' 
in  others.  He  built  himself  a  deanery-house  and  chapel  within  the  ^™^ 
precincts  of  S.  Paul's,  which  when  completed  he  bestowed  with  the 
land  on  which  they  stood,  and  the  ornaments  and  books  with  which 
he  had  furnished  them,  on  the  deans  his  successors  for  ever.  For 
the  securing  of  this  benefaction  he  obtained  letters  of  confirmation 
from  Gilbert  Foliot  and  Bichard  FitzNeal,  successively  bishops  of 
London,  from  Bichard  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Pope  Lucius  III. 
This  must  have  been  done  soon  after  he  became  dean,  as  Archbishop 
Bichard  died  in  1184  and  Lucius  ICL  in  1185.  The  papal  confirma- 
tion, dated  at  the  Lateran  in  March,  limits  it  to  the  years  1182  or 
1188.  In  consideration  of  this  gift  every  succeeding  dean  had  to 
pay  ten  shillings  for  a  pittance  on  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
the  donor,  and  to  give  security  for  the  payment  at  his  institution  to 
the  deanery.'  Balph  settled^  moreover,  on  the  chapter  the  tithe  of 
the  demesne  of  his  prebendal  estate  of  Tottenhall,^  with  a  view 
towards  the  endowment  of  a  new  hospital  founded  by  Master  Henry 
of  Northampton,  prebendary  of  Kentish  Town,  wittdn  the  cathedral 
liberties.  Henry  of  Northampton,  who  was  one  of  the  canons  of  ^^^^ 
Archbishop  Baldwin's  projected  college  at  Lambeth,  and  whom  he  of  the 
nominated  to  the  church  of  Monkton  in  Thanet,  was  likewise  a 
benefactor ;  he  left  certain  houses  to  the  chapter  for  the  sustentation 
of  the  almonry;^  probably  it  was  by  way  of  compensating  his 


I  Newcoort,  L  612;  MS.  Button, 
p.  111. 

*  MS.  Button,  pt.  2,  p.  184. 

'  Newconrt,  L  84 ;  MS.  Button, 
part  2,  p.  146.  The  original  charters 
may  be  still  in  S.  Paul's ;  the  confir- 
mation by  Bishop  Richard  TIL  will  be 
found,  extracted  from  the  register,  in 
the  Appendix  to  the  Preface  to  vol.  iL 
(Boll  Series). 

*  Newconrt,  i.  212.  *  Badulfus  de 
Dioeto  decanus  ecolesis  Sancti  Pauli 
Ix)ndoniiB  uniTersis,  Ac.  Noverit 
caritas  vestra  me  .  .  .  ooncessisse 
capitulo   canonicorum    Sancti   Pauli 


integram  totam  deoimam  de  dominio 
prvbenda  meas  de  Tothale  in  blado  et 
in  omnibus  fructibus  de  terra  pro- 
yenientibus,  Ao,  Testibus  Nicholao 
arohidiaoono  Lond.,  Ac*  MS.  Button, 
p.  112. 

*  Newconrt,  i.  169 ;  MB.  Button,  p. 
52.  *  B.  de  Diceto  eoclesin  S.  Pauli 
LundonienBiB  decanus  et  ejusdem 
eoolesiai  capitulum  omnibus,  Ac. 
salutem.  NoTerit  uniTersitas  vestra 
quod  noB  ooncessimus  magistro  Bi- 
cardo  de  Lulinge  domos  qu»  f uerunt 
magistri  Benrici  de  Norhamptnn  con- 
canonioi  nostri,  quas  idem  Benrious 


ofbiiohoioh 
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ralatioiifl  that  we  find  Biohaid  his  kinBman  made  lessee  of  the  ohiiieh 
of  Barnes.  Another  valuable  gift  was  that  of  William  of  Belmeis, 
the  nephew  of  the  second  Bishop  Bichard,  and  the  last  of  the  name 
whom  we  find  oonnected  with  S.  Panrs.  He,  for  tiie  health  of  the 
souls  of  his  father  Bobert  of  Belmeis  and  his  uncle  Bichard,  gave  to 
the  canons  his  church  of  S.  Pancras,  which  was  consequently 
appropriated  to  the  chapter  and  a  vicarage  ordained ;  the  tithe  of 
8.  Pancras,  however,  went  towards  the  maintenance  of  Henry  of 
Northampton's  hospitaL^  Bichard  of  Stortford,  the  ^magister 
scholarum/  imitated  the  example  of  the  dean,  and  settled  the  stone 
house,  which  he  had  bmlt  within  the  dose,  on  his  successor  in  his 
own  prebend,  subject  to  an  annual  rent  of  a  mark  of  silver  to  main- 
tain an  obit.*  Among  minor  charters  is  one  in  which  Bishop  Bichard 
the  third  grants  to  Balph  de  Diceto  and  the  chapter  Balph  Blund 
«our  man  and  native,'  of  Hadham,  free  and  quit  of  all  bond  of 
servitude.' 

Bai^^  Not   less  distinctly  than   in  the  domestic   economy  of   the 

stotatetook  cathcdraP  is  the  work  of  Balph  to  be  traced  in  the  statute  book. 
The  customs  and  statutes  of  the  cathedral  were  reduced  to  their 
existing  form  and  probably  first  codified  by  Dean  Balph  Baldock, 
afterwards  bishop  of  London  and  chancellor  to  Edward  L,  a  man 
who  seems  to  have  succeeded  to  some  portion  of  Balph  de  Diceto's 
love  of  order.  In  the  process  of  arrangement  he  has  not  preserved 
the  exact  wording  of  such  statutes  as  had  been  previously  enacted, 
and  there  is  perhaps  far  more  than  at  first  meets  the  eye,  in  which  a 
critical  examination  could  determine  the  authorship  of  the  several 
parts.'    In  more  than  one  place  the  customs  approved  in  the  time  of 

nobis  ad   sastentfttionem   elemosina  scholar   at    Oxford;    mentioned    by 

beati  Pauli  dedit  .  .  .  tenendas  de  Peter  of  Blois,  Epp.  (ed.  Giles),  L  184; 

nobis  .  .  .  pro  iii.  solidis  annnatim  in  bat  the  name  was  yerj  oommon. 

anniversario  die  obitos  magistri  Hen-  *  Dr.    Simpson,  Statutes,  p.    182, 

rioi.      Testibas,    Ac.'      Henry    can  mentions  a  seal  used  by  Balph  de 

scarcely  be  the  same  Henxy  of  North-  Diceto,  described  in  MS.  ii^hmole,  888» 

ampton  who  is  noticed  by  Mr.  Foss  fol.    401;    bearing   the    inscription, 

among  the  judges.    Of.  Epp.  Cant.,  p.  '  Sigillum  oapituli  Sancti  Pauli  Lon- 

842.  donie.    S.  Panle  standing  upon  a  little 

'  Newoourt,  L 190 ;  MS.  Hutton,  p.  84.  building  like  a  church,  holding  up  his 

*  Newcourt,  i.  161.  right  hand,  and  in  his  left  a  booke, 

'  *  Omnibus  Ohristi  fidelibus,  etc.  open  as  if  he  were  preaching,  on  each 

^oaidns    divina    miseratione    Lun-  hand  several  people,  some  of  which 

doniensis  eodesiflB  minister  salutem  in  hold  up  their  hands.' 

Domino.     Ad   oommunem    omnium  *  Such  a  critical  examination  has 

notitiam  perrenire  volumus  nos  con-  been  given  to  the  Statutes  in  the  edi- 

cessisse  et  dedisseBadulfo  de  Diceto  tion    of   Dr.  Sparrow  Simpson,  not 

decano  et  capitulo  beati  Pauli  Badul-  only  in  reference  to  the  original  forma 

fum  Blundum  hominem  et  nativum  of  the  several  enactments,  but  with 

nostrum  de  Haddam,  liberum  et  quie-  illustrations  from  the  usages  of  other 

tum  ab  omni  nexn  servitutis;  et  ut  cathedrals,    and    indeed    with  every 

haoc  nostra,  Ao.  Testibus,  Ac.'  Begist.  appliance  that  is  required  for  the  elu- 

S.    Pauli.    One   B.  Blondus   was  a  cidation  of  the  subject. 
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Balph  de  Dioeto  are  referred  to  as  a  sort  of  primary  anthoritji  or  as 
defining  a  period  of  limitation  beyond  whiob  it  was  needless  to  seek 
for  the  origin  of  the  particular  role.    In  some  few  instances  a 
oonstitation  of  Balph  may  be  given  entire ;  snch  a  statute  is  that 
'  de  servientibus/  ^  which  orders  that  all  the  servants  of  the  church 
shall  be  in  the  church  in  winter  at  the  first  stroke  of  the  compline 
bell,  and  in  summer  at  the  first  stroke  of  the  curfew ;  that  they  are 
to  guard  against  the  admission  of  suspidous  strangers,  and  to  be 
answerable  for  all  furniture  carried  outside  the  vestibule;  several 
other  directions  are   added,  especially  one   which   establishes  a 
graduated  table  of  fees  for  gravedigging.'  If  a  statute  like  this  shows 
the  dean's  attention  to  the  minute  regulation  of  the  lowest  of  the 
church's  inmates ,  another  set  of  constitutions  touch  the  most  import- 
ant of  the  cathedral  institutions,  the  law  of  residence.    The  great  TiM^tate 
statute  of  residence  which  was  accepted  by  the  chapter  in  1192  is  not  dnwn  ap  ta 
given  by  Baldock  in  its  proper  form,  but  only  by  means  of  extracts ;  ^^^ 
and,  curiously  enough,  another  set  of  regulations prescribingthe  duties 
of  the  residentiaries  appears  in  a  later  part  of  the  book  under  the  title 
of  '  constitutions,  statutes,  and  declarations  of  ancient  and  approved 
customs  published  in  the  time  of  Master  Balph  de  Disceto,  dean  of 
S.  Paul's.'    The  text  of  the  statute  of  residence,  which  seems  to  be 
our  author's  own  work,  will  be  found  in  an  appendix  to  the  preface 
of  vol.  iL  (BoU  Series).    It  prescribes  with  great  exactness  the 
amount  of  absence  which  disqualifies  a  canon  from  receiving  a 
share  in  the  distribution  of  the  common  fund ;  it  defines  the  sense 
in  which  a  canon  can  be  said  to  have  well  served  the  church,  and 
orders  that  equitable  consideration  shall  be  given  to  necessary  causes 
of  absence.    In  particular  two  cases  are  provided  for,  which  Balph 
knew  from  his  own  experience  were  likely  to  recur ;  a  canon  who 
was  absent  at  a  university  was  allowed  forty  shillings  annually  from 
the  common  fund ;  and  one  who  was  obliged  to  carry  on  a  trial  in 
defence  of  his  right  was  allowed  to  count  the  days  of  necessary 
absence  as  days  of  residence.    The  approved  customs  are  a  much  Theap- 
more  striking  series  of  articles ; '  they  lay  down  the  duties  of  hoepi-  ^^^111!^^'°*' 
tality  to  be  performed  by  the  canons,  the  number  of  feasts  which  ^m^^^bm 
they  are  to  make,  the  duty  of  entertaining  the  mayor,  sheriffs,  DattMofa 
aldermen,  justices,  and  the  great  men  of  the  court  who  may  stand  oanon  ^^ 
in  good  stead  to  the  church  in  difficult  times.    The  new  residentiary 

>  Statutes,  pp.  109,  124 :  *  Ordina-  pnero  nlBi  tantum  1'.'    Statutes,  pp. 

torn  fait  tempore  Radnlfl  de  Dioeto  110, 124. 

decani,  quod,'  do.    See  also  Dagdale,         *  Statutes,  pp.  126  sq. :  *  Gonstita- 

S.  Paul's  (ed.  1658)  p.  270.  tiones  et  statata  et  deolarationes  oon- 

*  '  Item  qnod  pro    fovea    mortal  saetadinam  antiqaaram  et  approbata- 

iaoienda  non  aooipiat  ultra  ill'.,  et  hoo  ram  editsB  tempore  magistri  Radalfi  de 

a  divite ;   a  medioori  ii'.  vel  i'. ;  a  Diseeto,  deoani  Sanoti  Pauli.' 
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IB  forbidden  to  dwell  in  the  honae  of  the  Earl  of  Hereford,  or  in  the 
honee  of  Diana  or  Boeamond ;  he  ia  not  to  be  bled  at  all  in  the  firtt 
quarter  of  his  residence,  and  in  the  other  quarters  onoe  a  month ; 
he  is  bound  to  take  part  in  the  expenses  and  festivities  of  Ghilder- 
mas  and  the  boy  bishop.^  These  customs  are  many  of  them  extra- 
vagant and  burdensome,  and  the  whole  were  cancelled  by  Bishc^ 
Braybrook  in  1899  as  a  pretended  statute  of  Balph  de  Diceto.'  It  is 
quite  possible,  however,  that  they  were  a  genuine  record  of  customs 
which  prevailed  when  the  canons  were  all  great  and  rich  men,  and 
when  the  duty  of  hospitality  was  reoogmsed  as  second  only  to  that 
of  divine  service* 
luipb*!!!!-  A  more  interesting  act,  which  beats  the  name  of  Balph  de  Dioeto 

afmtaniity  and  the  date  1197,  is  the  institution  of  a  fratery  or  fraternity  for 
the  celebration  of  the  office  for  the  dead  members,  and  the  mass  of 
the  Holy  Ohost  for  living  ones,  and  for  the  reli^  of  the  sick  and 
poor,  at  four  annual  meetings.'  The  sodety,  which  does  not  in  its 
main  features  differ  from  the  ordinary  type  of  the  religious  guild,  is 
memorable  only  as  a  proof  of  the  dean's  anxiety  that  his  church 
should  not  be  lacking  in  the  more  popular  forms  of  charity  and 
devotion. 

Besides  the  enactments  which  bear  his  name,  the  extract  from 
Hugh  of  S.  Victor  which  has  been  more  than  once  mentioned  as 
inserted  by  way  of  preamble  to  the  statutes,  and  possibly  the 
extracts  from  the  rule  of  Ghrodegang,  which  are  rather  of  antiquarian 
value  than  of  practical  validity,  may  have  been  drawn  out  of  the 
scholarlike  memory  of  Balph  de  Diceto.  The  impression  produced 
by  a  careful  examination  of  those  parts  of  the  volume  which  reflect 
the  conditions  of  the  twelfth  century  is  that  the  cathedral  establish- 
ment was  organised  on  a  plan  not  altogether  unlike  a  college  of 
the  present  day ;  residence  was  very  much  determined  by  the  wiU 
of  the  individual  canon ;  certain  funds  were  divisible  among  the 
residents  only,  each  canon  drew  his  bread  and  beer,  and  bread  and 


Ohanwts 
of  the 
eaflMdnl 
astebliih. 
ment 


*  StatnteB,  p.  129:  'Debet  etiam 
noyns  residentiarioB  post  oenam  die 
Sanctorum  Innocentium  dncere  pner- 
nm  Bumn  onm  dannsa  et  diorea  et 
torchiis  ad  elemosinariam,  et  ibi  cxim 
tortidis  potum  et  species  singolis 
ministrare,  et  liberatam  vini,  oeryisiflB 
et  speoierum  et  candeUarom  facere,' 

*  Statutes,  p.  158 :  *  Statuta  vero 
pretensa  ao  consuetudines  ejusdem 
ecdesuB  oanonicos  in  primo  anno 
residentie  ad  majores  ezpensas  .  .  . 
give  ad  sumptuosa  et  ezcessiya  oon- 
vivia  et  pastns  volnptnosos,  et  alias 


exoessivas  ezpensas,  qoam  ut  pr  nf ertnr 
necnon  choreas  et  complenas  per  vicos 
et  plateas  .  .  .  necnon  statutum  pra- 
tensum  editnm  tempore  Badulfi  de 
Disseto  quondam  decani  dicte  ecdesiie 
.  .  .  cassamuB,  irritamus  et  annulla- 
muB.' 

*  Statutes,  pp.  68,  64:  *de  Fra- 
teria  benefidorum  ecclesiaa  Sancti 
Panli  London.,  anno  ab  Incamatione 
Domini  Mozcvn.  in  orastino  Annunoia- 
tionis  Beats  Maris,  anctoritate 
Badulfi  de  Dyceto,  ecclesin  Sancti 
Pauli  London,  decani,  Ao,* 
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beer  for  his  dependents  ;  of  the  non-residents,  some  were  farmers  of 
the  manors  of  the  corporation,  some  held  the  livings  either  bestowed 
by  the  chapter  or  belonging  to  their  several  prebends  ;  some  of  the 
canons  were  very  young  and  waiting  for  prebends,  some  accumulated 
duties  in  church  and  state,  some  were  resident  as  exhibitioners  in 
foreign  universities.  Devotion,  hospitality,  education,  were  the  chief 
oQonpation  of  the  residents.  Great  men,  English  and  foreign,  were 
entertained  at  great  cost ;  kings  and  foreign  prelates  were  received 
with  solemn  processions,  in  which  from  time  to  time  the  city  joined 
the  church,  and  great  holy  days  were  kept '  ooronata  civitate,'  the 
streets  being  hung  with  garlands.  The  great  establishments  of  the 
friars  were  not  yet  instituted.  8.  Paul's  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
religious  life  of  London,  and  by  its  side,  at  some  considerable  interval 
however,  S.  Martin's  le  Grand,  S.  Bartholomew's,  Smithfield,  and 
the  great  and  ancient  foundation  of  Trinity,  Aldgate,  which  had 
sprung  out  of  the  more  ancient  foundation  of  the  English  cnihten- 
gild.  Balph  de  Diceto  was,  for  zeal,  learning,  and  local  faithfulness, 
a  very  fair  representative  man  under  a  system  which  was  soon  to  be 
greatly  modified. 

The  value  set  upon  the  relics  of  the  saints  at  this  time  was  very  Baiph'i 
great,  and  the  reputation  of  the  system  had  not  been  so  seriously  ^^Sim" 
damaged  as  it  was  later  on  by  detected  imposture.  Balph  de  Diceto 
was  a  collector  of  relics,  and  he  bestowed  no  small  store  of  them  on 
his  church.  A  list  of  these  gifts  is  preserved  in  the  register,  and 
has  been  several  times  printed.^  They  included  a  portion  of  the 
knife  of  our  Lord,  of  S.  Mary  Magdalene's  hair,  fragments  of  the  bones 
or  dress  of  S.  Stephen  the  Pope,  S.  Laurence,  S.  Martin,  S.  Oswald, 
and  many  others.  The  vestry  too  in  1295  contained  at  least  one 
chasuble  of  Balph  de  Diceto,  made  of  red  samite  with  vineated  dorsal 
of  pure  orfreys,  a  small  contribution,  perhaps,  compared  with  the 
more  numerous  and  more  costly  vestments  bestowed  or  bequeathed 
by  his  contemporaries.^  The  choir,  however,  and  the  library  pre- 
served more  precious  memorials  of  him ;  there  was  his  psalter,  with 


1  Dagdale,  S.  Paul's,  ed.  1658,  p. 
984 ;  ed.  Ellis,  p.  387 :  *  Hn  sunt 
*reliqauB  qoas  Badolfas  de  Dioeto 
deoanns  oontnlit  8.  Patdo.  [MS.  Ood. 
B.  penes  D.  and  0.  fol.  1  b.]  De  oul- 
tello  Domini;  de  oapillis  8.  Biarin 
Magdftlenie ;  de  S.  Stepbano  papa  et 
markyre;  de  osse  beati  Laozeniil 
mar^ris;  de  pallio  aliisque  reliqaiis 
S.  Martini  TaronensLs  episoopi;  de 
S.  Maroo  et  MaroeUina  martyribos ;  de 
S.  Viotore  martyre;  de  testa  S.  Ypo- 
liti  martyris ;  de  bacnlo  8.  Martini 
TuionensiB  episoopi;  de  8.  Oswaldo 


rege  et  martyre;  de  stola  et  pallio 
S.  Maximini ;  de  baoalo  8.  Maximini 
Treverensis  episoopi;  de  oapite  8. 
Eogenii  martyris;  oesa  onjnsdam 
martyris  de  sooiis  S.  Maoritii;  de 
sandaliis  et  sndario  et  oasula  8.  Be- 
mad! oonfessoris;  de  osse  et  vesti- 
mento  8.  WalbnrgsB  Yirginis  et  de 
margaritis  armilln  ipsios;  de  osse 
Alezandri  paps  et  martyris,  de  ptdvere 
rehquiarom.* 

*  These  articles  are  mentioned  in 
the  surveys  of  the  treasures  of  the 
ohurch  taken  in  1296  by  Balph  Baldook 
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Book!  left 
bvRalpb  to 
buohnrcb 


a  list  at  the  beginning  of  the  ornaments  which  he  gave  to  the  church ; 
a  homily  book  *  de  peroptima  litera/  in  the  finest  Pauline  hand,  we 
may  be  sure ;  another  book  of  homilies  and  martyrology  bearing 
his  own  name;  another  martyrology  containing  copies  of  the 
cathedral  charters ;  a  great  and  fiskir  and  well  noted  gradual,  a  capi- 
tularium  and  coUectarium,  good  and  new  and  of  good  penmanship, 
which  belonged  to  him ;  last  but  not  least,  the  volume  of  chronicles 
printed  in  these  volumes,  the  very  MS.  from  which  our  text  is 
taken.  Besides  these  there  were  in  the  library  postills  on  the  books 
of  Ecdesiasticus  and  Wisdom,^ — ^the  dean's  own  sermons  or  lectures 
delivered  in  church  or  school. 

House,  land,  furniture,  chapel,  tithes,  relics,  vestments  and  books, 
all  testified  to  a  long  and  deep  attachment  of  the  venerable  dean  to 
his  grand  world-famed  cathedral 

In  this  scanty  sketch  of  Balph's  work  as  dean,  and  of  the  relics 
which  long  remained  to  preserve  his  memory,  we  have  tax  outstripped 
the  strict  lines  of  our  chronology,  and  must  return  to  the  date  of 


the  dean ;  Dngdale,  ed.  1668,  p.  S12 ; 
ed.  Ellis,  p.  320  :— 

Item,  casnla  Badolfl  de  Dioeto  de 
mbeo  sameto,  omn  donali  pori  anri- 
frigii  vineata,'  pp.  216,  822. 

*  Item,  pealterimn  in  quo  pnomit- 
tantar  omamenta  qnn  Badalfns  de 
Dioeto  contolit  eoolesua  Londomensi,' 
pp.  217,  824. 

*  Item,  Omeliom  magnmn  de  per- 
optima litera,  qaod  fait  Badnlfi  de 
Dioeto  decimi,  inoipiens  in  prima 
rabrioa  "  quid  in  festo  prims  digni- 
tatis ; "  initio  primie  legendao  *'  primo 
tempore,"  alleviata  onm  litera  aori  in 
qua  depingitnr  pnerperixmi  beats  Vir- 
ginis,  et  finit  in  rabrioa  in  Ootabis 
Sanoti  Erkenwaldi,  lectio  S.  Evan- 
gelii,'  Ao,t  pp.  218,  824. 

*  Item,  aliad  omeliam  ejnsdem  de 
groBsiori  litera  maleligatom,  inoipiens 
prster  ea  qns  scribontor  in  oustodiis 
dominioa  prima  Adventos  in  illo 
Evangelio,  '*  oom  appropinqnasset 
Jesus  Jerusalem  ; "  et  finit  in  Evan- 
gelio  dominioa  prima  ante  Adventum 
"  oum  sublevasset  ooulos  Jesus,"  prster 
ea  qus  soribimtur  in  oustodia.* 

'  Item,  Omelium  Sanctorum,  male 
ligatum,  magnum  de  grossa,  intitula- 
tum  in  grossiori  litera,  "  respioe  libro 
Badulfi  de  Dioeto  decani ; "  inoipiens 
in  Nativitate  Domini  in  Evangelio 
"eziit  ediotum,"  et  finit  in  legenda 
Jeremis  de  Yirginibus.' 


«Item,  Uber  Badulfi  de  Dioeto 
deoani  nomine  suo  intitnlato  in  tertlo 
folio  a  prineipio  soilxoet  **Omelia  et 
martylogium,"  et  finit  in  epistoLa 
<«  Nolite  peregrinari," '  pp.  218,  826. 

*  Item,  aUud  martylogium  ejusdem 
quod  inoipit  "ego  Theodrieus,*  et 
postea  intitulatur  nomine  ejnsdem  in 
sexto  folio  a  deztra  noviori  litera ;  et 
post  ineipit  "in  nomine  Domini 
nostri"  in  eartis  oonoessis  terrarum 
et  in  oapella  deoani,'  pp.  219,  826. 

'Gradale  magnum  et  pulohrum  et 
bene  notatum  quod  fuit  Badulfi  de 
Dioeto,  nullo  prsmisso.  Inoipit  "  ad 
te  levavi  animam  meam," '  pp.  219, 
826. 

*  Item  oapitularium  et  ooUeotarium 
bonum  et  novum  et  de  bona  litera, 
oum  oanone  misss,  quod  fuit  Badulfi 
de  Dioeto  deoani,  inoipiens  in  magna 
rubrioa  "siout  in  festo  prima  di^- 
tatis,"  et  finit  "  in  seoreto  unius  vir- 
ginls,"  '  pp.  221,  827. 

*Cionioa  oomposita  a  Badulfo  de 
Dioeto ;  et  inoipit  liber  a  rubrioa  "  In 
opusoulo  sequent!  trium  temporum," 
et  finit  in  penultimo  folio  in  rubrioa 
"oomites  Flandrenses," '  pp.  222, 
828. 

'  *  Item,  poetUla  B.  de  Dioeto  super 
Eoolesiastioum  et  super  librum  Sa- 
pientia,  2"'*  folio,  "vel  unumquod- 
que  translatum."  '  Dugdale,  pp.  277, 
898. 
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his  appointment  to  trace  the  thin  thiead  of  his  moze  public  appear- 
ance. 

For  several  years  after  his  appointment  to  the  deanery  we  know  Notatof 

ooonmnofli 

nothing,  from  other  sources,  of  our  author's  history,  and  his  own  whiohbe 
works  illustrate  it  only  by  the  occasional  record  of  the  promotion  of  ^chS 
a  friend  or  fellow  canon*  Thus,  in  1182,  he  mentions  the  resignation 
of  the  see  of  Lincoln  by  Ctoo&ey  the  king's  son,  and  the  election  of 
Walter  of  Ooutances,  who  was  afterwards  his  most  faithful  corre- 
spondent The  consecration  and  enthronisation  of  the  latter  prelate 
are  noted,  as  well  as  his  speedy  translation  to  Bouen*  Walter  is 
described  by  Peter  of  Blois  as  a  member  of  a  family,  doubtless  of 
Norman  extraction,  settled  in  Devonshire  or  GomwaU,^  and  his 
friendship  with  Balph  may  have  begun  either  at  the  university  or 
at  court,  where  he  had  been  for  some  years  vice-chancellor  or  keeper  of 
the  seal  to  Henry  II.  We  know  him  best  as  justiciar  in  the  reign 
of  Richard.  In  1186  William  de  Vere,  canon  of  S.  Paul's,  the 
friend  of  Balph  at  Paris,  was  consecrated  to  the  see  of  Hereford,  and 
William  of  Northall,  another  canon  and  archdeacon  of  Gloucester, 
to  that  of  Worcester.  Early  in  1187  Balph  lost  his  old  friend  and 
patron,  Bishop  Foliot,  and  the  see  of  London  was  not  filled  up  for 
nearly  three  years.  Within  a  few  weeks  after  Foliot's  death  he  had 
to  receive  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Baldwin,  who  visited  the 
church  on  Mid-Lent  Sunday,  and  he  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
to  obtain  from  him  an  injunction  forbidding  the  persons  who  were  Theneot 
in  charge  of  the  temporalities  of  the  see  to  interfere  with  the  spiritual  daring  a 
officers  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  They  had  infringed  the  ^^*^*°^ 
rights  of  the  archdeacon  of  Middlesex  in  the  church  of  Hormead,  in 
Hertfordshire.  The  guardians  of  the  temporalities  were  Balph  de 
Hauterive,  archdeacon  of  Colchester,  and  Bichard  Brito,  archdeacon 
of  Coventry,  the  latter  acting  as  a  derk  of  the  Exchequer.^  Probably 
the  dean,  by  himself  or  in  conjunction  with  some  of  the  other 
members  of  the  chapter,  was  acting  as  guardian  of  the  spiritualities, 
for  the  dispute  on  this  point  between  the  chapter  and  the  archbishop 
does  not  seem  to  have  begun  as  yet.'  Baldwin,  in  the  letter  referred 
to,  makes  no  mention  of  any  such  officials,  but  it  must  have  been  in  Baiph  om- 
this  capacity  that  the  dean  officiated  at  the  coronation  of  Bichard  I.,  ooranatioik 
when,  because  '  the  church  of  London  was  vacant  at  the  time,  Balph 
de  Diceto,  the  dean  of  the  church  of  London,  ministered  to  the  arch- 
bishop in  the  holy  oil  and  chrism.' 

Henry  IL  had,  shortly  before  his  death,  determined  to  fill  up  the 

'  P.  BleseiUL  Epiatt  (ed.  Giles),  L         '  Bee  the  final  agreement  on  this 

p.  252.  point  in  the  Statates  of  S.  Paol's,  p. 

*  Pipe  Boll  of  Biohard  I.,  pp.  11,  882 ;  and  the  Appendix  to  Wharton's 

12.  Historia  de  Episoopis. 
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ciacSmi.        ^ftoant  see,  and  he  and  Archbishop  Baldwin  had  summoned  the  dean 
with  eight  of  the  canons  to  attend  the  royal  court,  wherever  it  might 
be,  on  the  Sunday  'Isti  sunt  dies'  March  26, 1189.^    Ralph  and 
•Ddjoani^    his  Companions  obeyed  the  citation  and  were  abroad  for  fourteen 
'    weeks,  during  which  time  it  would  seem  that  Henry,  harassed  to 
death  as  he  was  by  misfortune  and  illness,  found  no  leisure  to  attend 
them.    Forty  pounds,  as  the  Pipe  Boll  records,  and  as  Balph  has 
himself  noted,  were  paid  to  them  for  their  expenses,  out  of  the 
revenues  of  the  see  which  were*  now  in  the  king's  hands. 
The  new  Henry  died  on  the  6th  of  July.    On  the  15th  September,  at  Pipe- 

u^d  welL  the  see  of  London  was  filled  up  by  the  election  of  one  of  the 
canons,  who  was  likewise  dean  of  Lincoln,  Biohard,  the  son  of  the  late 
bishop  of  Ely,  Nigel,  treasurer  to  the  king,  and  well  known  to  us  as 
the  author  of  the  Dialogus  de  Scaccario.  No  doubt  the  canonical 
ceremony  of  election  was  gone  through,  but  it  was  well  understood 
that  Biohard,  like  the  other  prelates  appointed  at  the  time,  was  the 
king's  nominee.  He  had  been  freely  chosen  bishop  of  Lincoln  under 
Henry  IL,  but  that  king  had  refused  to  allow  his  promotion,  alleging 
that  he  was  rich  enough  already,  and  that  thenceforth  he  would  make 
biahope  only  such  men  as  the  Lord  should  choose.'  His  son  had  no 
such  scruples,  and  the  chapter  were  probably  glad  to  elect  a  member  of 
their  own  body,  instead  of  such  a  man  as  the  Chancellor  Longchamp. 
FrieiuUhip  Biohard  of  London  and  William  of  Ely  were  consecrated  together 

and^bop  on  the  8l8t  of  December  at  Lambeth.  It  would  be  the  duty  of 
Longohamp  fi^lph  to  present  the  elect  of  London  to  the  archbishop  and  to  assist 
at  his  enthronisation,  which  took  place  the  same  day.  We  may 
presume  that  he  improved  the  opportunity  of  cultivating  the 
acquaintance  of  Longchamp,  for  whose  great  abilities  he  seems  to 
have  entertained  a  profound  admiration.  To  a  man  of  Balph's  age 
and  understanding  it  would  be  wrong  to  impute  the  character  of  a 
flatterer  or  even  of  a  courtier ;  but  the  letter  which  he  addressed  to 
Longchamp  on  his  elevation  to  the  offices  of  legate  and  justiciar,  and 
which  he  prefixed,  as  a  sort  of  dedication,  to  the  royal  tables  and 
other  optuoula  contained  in  the  volume  now  preserved  at  Bipley 
Castle,  shows  that  he  was  dazzled  by  the  rapid  and  brilliant  pro-, 
motion  of  the  chancellor.  Great  as  was  the  fslL  of  Longchamp  and 
grievous  as  were  the  faults  of  his  administration,  Balph  writes  of 
ViiiTi  throughout  with  moderation,  and,  when  he  wishes  to  point  the 
moral,  borrows  from  Sidonius  ApoUinaris  the  description  of  the 
character  and  career  of  Arvandus. 

The  important    positions  held    by  these    two  bishops  during 
Bichard's  absence  on  the  Crusade  enabled  them  to  furnish  our 

>  The  statement  of  the  Pipe  Boll,     eligendom    episcopmn,  pro  expensis 
p.  12,  is : '  Et  canonlcis  Sanoti  Pauli  de     sois  zL  librae  per  breve  regis.' 
Londoniis   qui    transfretavenmt    ad        *  Ben.  Pet.  i.  845,  846. 
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aafhor,  who  was  now  known  to  be  writing  the  annals  of  the  time,  with  Baiph  now 
direct  and  most  valuable  information.  He  was  indeed  singularly  wriu^a 
well  placed  for  knowing  all  that  was  passing  both  in  the  council  of  ^^'^'^ 
government  and  among  those  who  were  discontented  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  Longohamp.  At  the  same  moment  he  was  the  trusted 
friend  of  William  Longchamp,  Walter  of  Coutances,  and  Bichard 
FitzNeal.  Probably  his  sympathies  were  chiefly  with  the  last,  who 
was  throughout  the  period  faithful  to  the  cause  which  he  saw  to  be 
most  beneficial  to  the  king,  and  who  was  free  from  the  influence  of 
those  motives,  whether  of  arbitrary  self-will  or  of  ambitious  self- 
seeking,  which  derogate  from  the  equally  proved  fidelity  of  the 
other  two.  But  the  dean  does  not  employ,  in  any  part  of  his  de- 
scription of  the  contest,  language  that  implies  any  strong  feeling 
on  his  part.  Even  in  speaking  of  the  great  session  of  the  barons  in 
the  chapterhouse  of  S.  Paul's,  he  makes  littie  further  remark  than 
that  the  bishop  of  London  was  the  only  person  present  who  in  his 
oath  to  the  king  made  any  reservation  of  the  rights  of  his  order ;  a 
point  which  looks  as  if  his  mind  was  more  employed  with  the 
controversies  of  1168  than  those  with  1191. 

In  1194,  on  Richard's  return  from  captivity,  he  was  received  Bichard  at 

8  Paul*! 

with  a  solemn  procession  at  S.  Paul's  on  the  28rd  of  March,  and  on    ' 
the  19th  of  May  the  Archbishop  of  Bouen  visited  the  cathedral  with 
similar  pomp,  and  preached  to  the  people,  being  entertained,  after 
mass,  with  a  feast  in  the  bishop's  palace.    On  both  occasions  no 
doubt  the  dean  was  present.    In  1196  he  seems  to  have  been  an  luotof 
eye-witness  of  the  riot  caused  by  William  FitzOsbert.   Even  here  he  ^^o^ 
does  not  go  out  of  his  way  to  make  strong  remarks.    It  seems  that 
he  looked  on  the  popular  grievance  as  a  real  grievance,  but  that  he 
knew  the  demagogue  to  be  a  bad  man,  and  regarded  the  severities 
of  the  Government  as  justified,  aud  the  precautionary  measures  of 
the  justiciar  as  wise  and  politic.    In  1197  he  records  the  death  of 
William  Longchamp  and  the  promotion  of  his  brother  Bobert  to 
be  abbot  of  S.  Mary's  at  York.    One  of  Longchamp's  last  communi-  other 
cations  had  been  the  letter  in  which  he  transmitted  the  epistle  of  "S^^^n^ 
the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,  exonerating  the  king  from  the  charge  ^^^^^ 
of  procuring  the  murder  of  Conrad  of  Montferrat.    In  1198  he  has 
to  record  for  the  third  time  the  death  of  his  bishop.    Bichard  Fitz- 
Neal died  on  the  lOth  September :  how  much  Balph  owed  to  him 
in  the  preparation  of  his  history  it  is  easier  to  conjecture  than  to 
prove.    Bichard  had  himself  in  his  '  Tricolumnis  '  written  the  early 
annals  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  and  living  as  he  did,  first  as  canon 
and  afterwards  as  bishop,  in  close  neighbourhood  with  Balph  de 
Diceto,  may  very  probably  have  imparted  to  him  his  own  views  on 
the  great  crisis  of  that  reign.    But  if  it  were  so,  it  is  impossible, 
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without  better  knowledge  than  we  possess  of  the  contents  of  the 
'  Trioolamnis,'  to  show  that  our  author  had  the  privilege  of  using  it. 
The  vacancy  of  the  see  again  involved  a  journey  to  France  for  the 
Another        chapter.    On  the  9th  of  November  the  king  summoned  a  committee 
SectT^       of  seven  canons  to  meet  him  on  the  7th  of  December.    The  dean 
was  not  required  to  attend,  probably  in  consideration  of  his  age, 
and  it  was  ordered  that  the  precentor  Walter,  who  was  with  the 
archbishop  in   Normandy  at    the  time,  should    be  one  of    the 
committee    as    a    substitute,  perhaps,  for  his   superior.     Balph, 
Ralph  a*  the  howcvcr,  did  uot  let  himself  be  overlooked.    Whether  he  took  the 
of  wuiiAm"   journey  or  not  we  are  not  informed,  but  he  specially  records  that  it 
r'^iise^      was  at  his  postulation,  or  on  his  presentation,  that  the  bishop  elect 
was  consecrated.    The  ceremony  was  performed  on  the  28rd  of  May, 
1199,  in  S.  Katharine's  Chapel  at  Westminster,  four  days  before  the 
coronation  of  John.    William  of  S.  Mere  I'Eglise,  the  new  bishop, 
was,  like  his  predecessor,  a  canon  of  S.  Paul's,  whose  advancement 
Ralph  had  watched  for  several  years.    As  early  as  1178  a  con- 
temporary hand  recorded  in  the  margin  of  the  <  Imagines,'  that  it 
was  in  that  year  William  of  S.  Mere  I'Eglise  had  come  to  the  king's 
court,  and  in  1189  he  had  become  dean  of  S.  Martin's, 
luiphonthe        The  'Imagines'  contain  after  this  only  one  or  two  incidental 
'th?ooii^"e'    notices  of  personal  observation.    The  demolition  of  Archbishop 
^^i^t^      Baldwin's  church  at  Lambeth  provokes  from  the  dean  the  severest 
remark  that  occurs  in  the  whole  book  : — '  to  Peter  was  given  the 
power  of  building  up,  of  multiplying  and  transferring  sees,  but  by 
what  law  or  canon  was  bestowed  on  him  licence  to  lay  waste  a  holy 
place  may  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  Him  who  gave  the  power  to 
other  per-      build  up.'    Under  the  year  1200  we  find  a  complaint  of  the  burden- 
niMcncei '    somc  exactiou  from  the  religious  houses  of  London,  which  resulted 
from  the  entertaining  of  Philip,  the  Pope's  notary ;  and  another 
severe  remark  on  the  natural  and  innate  greediness  of  the  Bomans. 
In  December  1200,  the  dean  seems  to  have  witnessed  the  benedic- 
tion of  Balph  Arundel,  a  Londoner,  as  Abbot  of  Westminster,  the 
ceremony  being  performed  in  S.  Paul's  ;  and  in  September  1201,  to 
have  attended  the  reception  of  the  legate  John  of  Salerno  in  his 
cathedral  church.    The  last  entry  but  one  in  the  '  Imagines '  notes 
the  summoning  of  the  bishop  of  London  and  others  to  Normandy, 
whither  the  archbishop  sailed  on  the  14th  of  December. 
Gorraspon-  The  letters  of  Walter  of  Coutances  which,  from  1196  onwards, 

^te^^     occupy  the  largest  part  of  the  pages  of  the  '  Imagines,'  contain  little 
c!outanoes      j^j.  ^g  q£  higtorical   interest,  and  less  still  that  illustrates  the 
personal  history  of  our  author.    One  letter  of  Balph's,  anonymous, 
and  containing,  besides   the   usual   generalities  of  comfort  and 
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sympathy,  a  couple  of  verses  apparently  of  his  own  oomposition,  is 
in  this  aspect  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  correspondence. 

Two  or  three  of  the  later  notices  of  local  events  and  matters  of  viaitBof 
personal  interest  must  close  our  survey  of  the  life  of  Balph  de  Pdstos  to^ 
Diceto.  The  record  of  the  visits  of  prelates  and  princes  to  the  ^^^*" 
church  of  the  '  doctor  of  the  nations '  is  a  marked  feature  throughout 
the  '  Imagines.'  Thus,  in  1188,  we  find  Archbishop  Bichard  cele- 
brating mass  in  S.  Paul's  a  few  days  before  his  death ;  in  1184 
Philip  of  Heinsberg,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  was  solemnly  received, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  our  dean's  experience,  the  city  was '  crowned,' 
and  there  was  joy,  honour,  and  dancing  in  the  streets  in  honour  of 
the  prelate  and  his  companion,  the  Count  of  Flanders ;  in  1187 
Archbishop  Baldwin  was  solenmly  received,  and,  the  see  being 
vacant,  consecrated  the  chrism  on  the  Thursday  in  holy  week,  and 
celebrated  mass  on  Easter  Day.  In  1194  Richard,  as  we  have  seen, 
found  time  to  visit  S.  Paul's  <  coronata  civitate,'  and  the  Archbishop 
of  Bouen  followed  in  a  few  weeks.  The  reception  of  John  of 
Salerno  is  nearly  the  last  event  recorded.  We  may  imagine  how 
attentively  the  old  annalist  would  listen  to  the  discourse  of  his  great 
guests  for  something  to  embody  in  his  book. 

The  statute  of  residence  drawn  up  in  1192  contains  the  names  Names  of 
of  several  of  the  canons  who  stood  round  the  dean  in  these  last  whome' 
days,  and  enable  us  to  trace  the  changes  which  must  have  affected  Sm  mm- 
the  tone  of  society  in  the  chapter.    The  Archdeacon  Nicolas,  whose  p*"^"* 
experiences  must  have  run  parallel  with  Balph's  for  forty  years,  is 
gone,  and  in  his  place  is  Peter  of  Blois,  the  learned  rhetorician  and  ^^^^ 
theologian,  who  is  so  well  known  to  us  by  his  collected  epistles.    It 
is  somewhat  significant  that  Balph  de  Diceto  never  mentions  him  ; 
doubtless  the  dean  saw  through  the  pretentious,  ambitious,  self- 
seeking  adventurer.    Another  name,  also  calculated  to  increase  the   Waiter  icap 
literary  tone  of  the  chapter,  is  that  of  Walter  Map,  the  archdeacon 
of  Oxford,  whose  appointment  to  the  precentorship  of  Lincoln  is 
specially  recorded  in  the  '  Imagines.'    Walter's  poems  and  his  book 
'  De  Nugis  Curialium,'  the  latter  of  which  contains  some  marvellous 
tales  not  at  all  unlikely  to  have  come  out  of  Balph's  store,  would  no 
doubt  recommend  him  to  the  dean.    The  schools  of  the  cathedral 
were  now  under  Master  Bichard  of  Stortford.    Master  Alard,  who  Riohaidof 
succeeded  Balph  in  the  deanery,  appears  as  a  deacon;  Bobert 
Clifford  and  Henry  of  Northampton  are  still  alive ;  the  families  of 
the  late  bishops  are  well  represented ;  there  is  still  Henry,  the  son 
of  Bishop  Bobert  de  Sigillo  ;  and  Bichard  Buffus,  a  relic  perhaps 
of  the  house  of  Belmeis  ;  there  are  Qilbert  archdeacon  of  Middlesex, 
Balph  archdeacon  of  Hereford,  and  Bobert  Foliot,  all  kinsmen  and  oth«r 

nominees  of  the  great  Gilbert.    Other  names  recall  the  court  and 
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connoil  of  Heniy  n. ;  Osbert  de  Camera,  Biohard  of  Windsor, 
Brand  the  king's  derk,  and  William  of  Ely,  who  was,  after  the 
death  of  Bishop  Bichard,  the  king's  treasurer.  He,  perhaps,  was  a 
kinsman  of  Biohard  FitzNeal,  and  a  descendant  of  the  organiser  of 
the  Excheqaer.  One  name  occurs  very  suggestive  of  a  new  principle 
of  papal  policy  afterwards  to  be  dangerously  developed,  Laurence, 
the  nephew  of  Pope  Gelestine  III.  Balph  de  Hauterive,  the  brave 
archdeacon  of  Colchester,  must  have  been  dead;  his  successor 
Bichard  appears  among  the  confirming  canons  ;  Archdeacon  Paris, 
too,  and  many  others  whose  names  may  be  found  in  the  ancient  lists 
of  the  canons,  and  whose  contributions  towards  our  author's  narra- 
tive may  here  and  there  be  detected.  We  are  not,  however,  obliged 
to  regard  the  old  age  of  the  dean  as  desolate  or  dull ;  there  are  old 
friends  still  about  him,  and  he  keeps  up  his  interest  in  the  public 
history  and  the  promotion  of  his  fellow  canons  to  the  very  last.  He 
cannot  have  lived  long  after  the  last  event  noted  in  the  *  Imagines.' 

The  date  of  the  death  of  Balph  de  Diceto  has  never  been  exactly 
ascertained.  Bale,  who  in  his  first  edition  had  fixed  the  period  of 
his  '  flourishing '  (daruisse  fertur)  in  the  year  1200,  in  his  second 
edition  substituted  for  it  the  year  1210.^  This  statement,  which 
may  have  been  a  mere  error  of  the  press,  was  accepted  as  probable, 
or  at  least  as  proving  that  the  dean  was  alive  as  late  as  1210.  The 
date  was  accepted,  however,  as  a  conjecture,  only  for  lack  of  a  better. 
Wharton  and  Le  Neve  both  expressly  stated  Bale  to  be  their 
authority,  and  the  latter  was  unable  to  reconcile  the  statement  with 
the  fact  pointed  out  by  Newcourt,'  that  Alard  of  Bumham,  the 
successor  of  Balph,  was  dean  in  1204.  So  high,  however,  was  Bale's 
authority — that,  rather  than  suppose  him  to  have  been  mistaken,  it 
was  suggested  that  Balph  probably  resigned  the  deanery  before  his 
death.  As  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Bale's  date  was  a  mere  con- 
jecture, the  question  must  be  further  argued. 

The  last  place  in  which  Balph  in  his  own  book  mentions  himself 
la  in  1199,  when  he  tells  that  he  presented  William  of  S.  Mere 
I'Eglise  to  the  archbishop  to  be  consecrated  to  the  see  of  London 
on  the  28rd  of  May.  The '  Imagines  '  are  continued  for  nearly  three 
years  longer,  and  if  the  latter  pages  were  drawn  up  under  his  eye, 
he  must  have  been  alive  as  late  as  March  26,  1202.  The  authority 
for  the  latter  pages  of  this  work  is  not  beyond  dispute,  and  as  the 
original  MS.  closes  at  the  coronation  of  John,  we  cannot  certainly 
prolong  the  author's  actual  superintendence  of  the  work  longer  than 
June  1199.    It  is,  however,  probable  that  the  statement  made  under 

1  *  Claniit  anno  Senratoris  nostri  1210,  quo  Chronioa  finlebat  sab  Johanne 
Anglorum  rege.'   Possibly  1210  is  a  misprint  for  1201. 
*  Bepertoriom,  i.  34. 
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the  year  1201,  that  the  GardiiuJ  John  of  Salerno  was  solemnly 
reoeived  at  S.  Paul's  on  the  8l8t  of  August,  was  niade  by  the 
Pauline  scribe,  and  proves  the  continuation  to  have  been  written  at 
6.  Paul's.  If  this  is  the  case,  we  can  scarcely  suppose  the  dean  to 
have  died  in  the  interval,  for  that  event  would  almost  of  necessity 
have  been  noted  in  its  place.  It  may  then,  I  think,  be  allowed 
ihat  on  the  evidence  of  the  MSB.  of  the '  Imagines,'  Balph  de  Diceto 
was  certainly  alive  in  June  1199,  and  most  probably  as  late  as 
March  1202. 

We  have  next  to  look  for  the  further  limit,  the  date  at  which  his  Hit  raoon- 
successor  appears  in  o£Bce.    This  is  supplied  by  Newcourt :  the  onioe  in 
first  recorded  act  of  Dean  Alard  was  '  the  confirmation  of  the  church     ^ 
of  Shoreditch  to  the  office  of  precentor  of  8.  Paul's,'  ^  and  if  that 
^confirmation  was  made  soon  after  the  grant  of  that  church  by  King 
John,  which  was  dated  on  the  25th  of  March  in  the  fifth  year  of  his 
reign,  1204,  as  in  aU  likelihood  it  was,  Alard  must  have  been  dean 
early  in  1204.    The  obit  of  Balph  de  Diceto  was  kept  on  the  22nd 
of  November.'    If  these  two  limits  be  accepted  he  must  have  died 
on  the  22nd  of  November  either  in  1202  or  in  1208.    The  following 
consideration  may  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  former  is  the  true 
^te. 

Giraldus  Gambrensis  was  at  this  moment  carrying  on  one  of  his  ^]|^^; 
long  struggles  with  adverse  destiny  in  the  shape  of  an  appeal  to  jo^von  the 
Rome  and  a  trial  before  apostolic  judges  delegate  in  England.    It  is  G^Sdw 
not  worth  our  while  to  discuss  the  exact  nature  of  the  contest,  or  ^^^*''*^ 
the  reasons  which  may  have  led  Innocent  IIL  to  appoint  Balph 
de  Diceto  one  of  the  judges,  still  lees  to  speculate  on  the  course 
which  the  dean  may  be  supposed  to  have  taken.    It  is  enough  to 
remark  that  early  in  the  year  1201 '  Innocent  HI.  had  nominated 
iM  judges  Eustace  bishop  of  Ely,  the  dean  of  London,  and  the 
jochdeacon  of  Buckingham.    Letters  from  the  Pope  to  these  judges 
preserved  by  Giraldus,  dated  July  27,  1201,^  and  July  29, 1201 ;  * 
and  a  letter  of  Giraldus  himself,  addressed  to  the  same,  and  dated 
before  October,  19, 1202,  is  likewise  extant.^    The  judges  had  in  fact 
held,  or  proposed  to  hold,  five  sessions  upon  his  cause.    On  the  26th  VMrious  m*- 
of  January  1202  he  had  appeared  at  Worcester.    The  judges  had  ji2^ 

*  Newcourt,  Repertorium,  1.  85,  97 ;  ohronologioal  relation  of  the  following 
Bot.  Chart  (ed.  Hardy),  p.  124.  It  is  references  will  be  fonnd  explained  in 
to  this  fonndation  of  the  precentorship  the  GouncHs  and  Ecclesiastical  docn- 
that  the  letter  of  Peter  of  Blois  to  ments  (Haddan  and  Stubbs),  vol.  i. 
Innocent  IIL  refers ;  Ep.  217 ;  0pp.,  pp.  41^-429. 

ed.  Giles,  ii.  170.  «  Qir.  Camb.  0pp.  iU.  68,  69. 

*  Dngdale,    B.    Paol's;      Mihnan,  *  Ibid.  ui.  70. 
Annals  of  S.  Paul's,  p.  618.  •  Ibid.  iu.  237. 

*  Qir.  Camb.  0pp.  iii.  68,  69.    The 
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appointed  deputies,  the  archdeaoon  of  Olouoester  was  to  represent 
Bishop  Eustace ;  the  prior  of  S*  Mary's  was  to  act  as  substitute  for 
the  dean  and  archdeacon ;  and  he  only  appeared  to  represent  the 
three.  ^  Again,  Oiraldus  appeared  at  Newport  on  the  4th  of  May ; 
the  bishop  did  not  attend,  and  the  dean  again  sent  a  substitute.' 
On  the  18th  of  June  at  Brackley  the  bishop  was  present ;  the  dean 
and  archdeacon  sent  substitutes.'  At  Bedford,  on  the  1st  of  August, 
another  session  was  held ;  *  and  at  last,  on  the  9th  or  16th  of 
September,  all  the  three  judges  met  at  S.  Alban's  in  person.*  On 
the  16th  of  October  the  judges  intended  to  make  their  report  before 
the  archbishop  and  his  sufiragans,  but,  the  week  before  that^ 
Oiraldus,  finding  his  safety  endangered,  fled  from  England  and 
betook  himself  to  Bome.^  The  next  papal  document  issued  in  the 
case  is  an  order  for  a  new  election  to  the  see  of  S.  David's  dated 
May  25  or  26,  1208.^  This  is  addressed  to  Bishop  Eustace,  the 
archdeacon  of  Buckingham,  and  the  bishop  of  Worcester.  It  seems 
most  probable  that,  if  the  dean  of  London  were  yet  aUve,  the  delega- 
tion would  have  been  continued  to  him,  for  in  the  many  long 
records  of  suits  carrried  on  at  Bome  at  this  period  it  is  difficult  to 
find  instances  in  which  a  change  in  the  body  of  judges  delegate  ia 
made  without  strong  cause.  It  is  true  we  are  not  quite  certain  that 
in  this  case  the  dean  of  London  was  Balph  de  Diceto,®  but  it  is 
extremely  probable  that  he  was  the  person  so  designated,  and  thai 
he  was  not  superseded  by  the  nomination  of  a  new  judge,^  but  vacated 
his  place  by  death.  If  this  be  true  he  died  on  the  22nd  of  November, 
1202.  If  on  further  investigation  it  should  appear  that  he  was 
superseded,  theD,tif  the  dean  were  indeed  Balph  de  Diceto,  his  death 
must  be  fixed  on  the  22nd  of  November  1208  ;  if  he  were  not  Balph, 
but  his  successor  Alard,  the  date  must  be  thrown  back  to  the  year 
1201.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  venerable  scholar  was 
himself  employed  as  papal  judge,  and  that  we  may  thus  approximate^ 
to,  if  we  cannot  actually  determine,  the  date  of  his  death.^<^ 


Gir.  Camb.  0pp.  iix.  203. 

Ibid.  iU.  215. 

Ibid.  ui.  218. 

Ibid.  Ui.  221. 

Ibid.  iii.  223,  228. 

Ibid.  iu.  287. 

Ibid.  iii.  281 :  of.  pp.  71  sq. 

It  is  just  possible,  but  most 
improbable,  that  the  dean  of  London 
might  be  Uie  dean  of  S.  Martin's  le 
Grand.  Bee  Bot.  Chart.,  ed.  Hardy, 
p.  64. 

'  It  is  also  possible  that  the  Pope 
might  regard  the  oommission  issued 


in  1208  as  the  beginning  of  a  new 
business;  certainly  the  bishop  of 
Woroesteor  had  been  taking  part  with 
Oiraldus  before  the  older  commission 
had  concluded  its  work ;  and  his 
name  may  have  been  now  inscnted  at 
Giraldus*8  application;  but  it  is  less 
probable  than  that  the  dean  was  dead, 
^*  Ten  shillings  were  paid  to  the 
major  canons  annually  on  this  day :  *  Is- 
tarn  solutionem  decanus  in  institutione 
sua  cavebit  facere,  et  hnc  et  iJia  pro 
domibus  suis  in  atrio  8.  Paul!  ordinata 
fideliter  obserrare.*     List  of  Obits  in 
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Aiohbishop  Parker  has  preserved,  in  an  extract  from  an  ancient  LegeDd  or 
fragment,  a  story  of  the  death  of  a  dean  of  S.  Paul's  which  must  be  fdti^of  ""^ 
noticed  here,  not  for  its  importance  or  probability,  but  to  goard  ^^*^'> 
against  the  possibility  of  its  being  referred  to  Balph  de  Dioeto.    In 
the  time  of  Archbishop  Hubert  Walter,  he  says,  a  dean  of  the  church 
of  S.  Paul  at  London  was  keeper  of  the  king's  treasury,  or,  as  it  is 
called,  the  treasurer.    In  that  o£Bce  he  collected  a  great  treasure.    On 
his  deathbed  he  was  advised  by  the  bishops  and  magnates  to 
receive  the  Holy  Eucharist,  but,  from  fear  and  dread,  he  constantly 
deferred  doing  so.    Wondering  at  this,  the  friendly  lords  requested 
the  king  to  visit  him  and  compel  him  to  receive  the  sacrament. 
The  dean  promised  to  do  so  the  next  day,  and  then  proceeded  to 
dictate  his  will  to  a  single  scribe.    Having  turned  the  rest  of  his 
attendants  out  of  the  room,  he  kept  the  notary  waiting  for  some  time. 
'  In  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,' 
the  formula  began.    When  the  dean  found  that  this  was  being 
written,  he  angrily  ordered  the  writer  to  erase  it  and  to  write  these 
words  only :  '  I  leave  all  my  goods  to  my  lord  the  king,  my  body  to 
the  grave,  and  my  soul  to  the  devil.'    Then  he  died,  and  the  king 
gratefully  ordered  his  body  to  be  carried  in  a  cart  and  thrown  into 
a  river.^    That  the  archbishop  somewhere  found  the  story  we  need  Kot  appuc 
not  doubt,  but  it  is  not  likely  ever  to  have  been  anything  but  a  Baiph^ 
fable,  and  there  is  no  dean  of  S.  Paul's  to  whom  it  could  be  made  to  ^^^'^ 
apply.    The  only  dean  who  died  during  Hubert's  pontificate  was 
Balph  de  Diceto,  and  he  was  not  the  king's  treasurer.    The  only 
treasurer  who  died  during  the  same  period  was  Bishop  Bichard,  who 
died  in  England  when  the  king  was  absent  in  France.    William  of 
Ely,  his  successor,  was  a  canon  of  S.  Paul's,  but  not  dean,  and  he 
long  outlived  both  Hubert  and  his  master,  retaining  his  office  until 


S.  Paul's,  by  Archdeacon  Hale,  at  the 
end  of  Milxnan*B  Annak  of  8.  Paul's, 
p.  518. 

1  Antiquitates  (ed.  Drake),  p.  228. 
*Nam  et  eodem  tempore  ecclesua 
PauUnn  Londonensis  deoanus  SBrarii 
regii  eustos  fuit,  sive  ut  vocant 
thesaurarius ;  is,  eo  fungens  officio, 
ingentem  dam  thesaurum  coaoerravlt ; 
tandem  in  lethalem  morbum  inoidit ; 
oumque  jam  valetudinis  nulla  spes 
esset,  ab  episoopis  et  magnatibus 
admonetur  de  snmendo  oorpore  Christi. 
Quo  audito  oohorruit  remque  con- 
sulto  distulit.  Quod  iUi  mirati  regem 
xogant  ut  ad  saoramenti  peroeptionem 
eum  compelleret.    Aocedens  rex  eum 


rogavit,  monuit  atque  jussit  Is  ee  id 
faotnrum  erastino  promiait.  Interea 
ad  testamentum  oondendum  monitus 
est;  ad  quod  paratus  exire  pmter 
unnm  soriptorem  oeteros  voluit.  Is 
testamentum  scripturus  exspeotans 
quid  decanus  diotaret,  ex  more  testa- 
mentorum  sic  orsus  est :  **  In  nomine 
Patris  et  Filii,"  etc.  Quod  cum 
decanus  oomperisset,  iratus  jussit  id 
deleri  et  hno  verba  tantum  soribi: 
"  Lego  omnia  bona  mea  domino  regi, 
corpus  sepultura),  et  animam  diabolo.' 
Quo  dicto  expiravit;  rex  cadaver 
iUius  jussit  curru  exportari  atque  in 
amnem  projioi  et  demergL'  [Ex 
fragmento  quodam  veteri.] 
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the  yeto  1228.  I  have  not  tried  to  explore  the  origin  of  the  story ; 
it  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  it  cannot  be  true  here.  Balph  de  Diceto 
left  behind  him  no  snch  tradition  of  wickedness  and  despair ;  the 
canons  of  his  church  observed  his  anniversary  as  the  day  of  the 
death  of  '  Balph  de  Dioeto,  the  good  dean.' 
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THE  CHEONICLE  OF  THE  REIGNS  OF  HENEY  II. 
AND  RICHARD  I.   (A.D.  1169-1192) 

KNOWN  COMMONLY  UNDER  THE  NA3iE  OF  BENEDICT 

OF  PETBRBOBOUGH 

[Thb  foUowing  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Prefaces  written  by 
Bishop  Stabbs.  It  contains  a  very  interesting  description  of  the  character 
and  aims  of  Henry  II.,  an  explanation  of  the  many  difficult  problems 
which  he  was  called  npon  to  solve,  and  an  account  of  the  measures 
adopted  to  '  eliminate  feudalism  from  government.*  Henry's  judicial, 
fiscal,  religious,  and  military  systems  are  fdUy  dealt  with,  and  a  valuable 
criticism  on  the  results  of  the  King's  life  work  concludes  a  very  remark- 
able piece  of  English  history.] 

Havino  devoted  the  Preface  to  the  first  volume  to  the  discussion 
of  the  literary  history  of  this  book,  I  will  now  proceed  to  sketch  the 
character  and  position  of  the  great  prince  whose  reign  forms  the 
subject  of  far  the  largest  portion  of  its  contents. 

It  is  almost  a  matter  of  necessity  for  the  student  of  history  to  gome  real. 
work  out  for  himself  some  definite  idea  of  the  characters  of  the  great  ^hS^tw 
men  of  the  period  he  is  employed  upon.    History  cannot  be  well  t^^^ 
read  as  a  chess  problem,  and  the  man  who  tries  to  read  it  so  is  not  ^^^^^ 
worthy  to  read  it  at  aU.    Its  scenes  cannot  be  realised,  its  lessons 
cannot  be  learned,  if  the  actors  are  looked  on  merely  as  puppets. 
A  living  interest  must  invest  those  who  played  a  paxt  in  making 
the  world  what  it  is  :  those  whose  very  existence  has  left  indelible 
traces  on  its  history  must  have  had  characteristics  worthy  of  the 
most  careful  investigation. 

Such  a  judgment  as  may  be  formed  in  the  nineteenth  century,  sooiiieauw- 
of  a  king  cd  the  twelfth  may  well  seem  unsatisfactory.    With  the  a^^&at« 
utmost  pains  it  is  hard  to  persuade  ourselves  that  a  true*  view  is  *^  °^ 
obtained,  or  is  even  obtainable.    We  know  too  little  of  his  personal 
actions  to  be  able  in  many  cases  to  distinguish  between  them  and 
those  of  his  advisers  ;  or  to  say  whether  he  was  a  man  of  weak  tirill 
or  of  strong  ;  whether  his  good  deeds  proceeded  from  fear  or  from 
virtue,  or  from  the  love  of  praise ;  whether  his  bad  ones  were  the 
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workings  of  hasty  impulse,  or  the  breaking  out  of  oonoealed  habit, 
or  the  result  of  a  long  struggle  between  good  motives  and  evil 
passions. 

Neither  can  we  acoept  the  delineations  of  contemporary  writers 
without  carefully  testing  them  at  every  step.  They  are  almost 
always  superficial,  but  if  that  were  the  only  fault  we  might  be 
content  to  accept  them  as  the  verdict  of  ordinary  judges,  and  it  is 
always  satisfactory  to  know  what  a  a  man's  contemporaries  thought 
of  him,  even  if  they  were  neither  close  observers  nor  judicious  critics. 
But  their  descriptions  are  seldom  to  be  trusted  even  in  this  respect, 
for  they  betray  almost  universally  a  bias  for  or  against  the  hero. 
The  one  in  a  thousand  who  is  so  far  removed  from  personal  feeling 
as  to  wish  to  take  a  philosophical  or  consistent  view,  is  probably  too 
far  removed  from  acquaintance  to  be  able  to  distinguish  the  truth 
from  falsehood.  The  contemporary  historian  cannot  view  the  career 
of  his  leading  character  as  a  whole ;  he  sees  it  too  closely,  or  else  he 
sees  it  through  a  distorting  medium.  Hence  the  unsearchableness 
of  the  king's  heart  is  so  often  given  by  medisBval  writers  as  the 
reason  for  measures  the  bent  of  which  they  do  not  see,  and  as  to 
which,  for  the  want  of  acquaintance  with  other  acts  of  the  same 
kind,  they  cannot  generalise. 

The  heart  of  kings  is  unsearchable ;  but  on  the  other  hand  their 
freedom  of  action  is,  or  rather  was  in  the  middle  ages,  uncontrolled 
by  external  restraints.  In  them,  as  in  no  other  men,  can  the  out- 
ward conduct  be  safely  assumed  to  be  the  unrestrained  expression  of 
the  inward  character.  It  is  from  observing  the  general  current  of 
the  Uf e,  from  the  examination  of  the  recorded  acts  of  it,  that  the  only 
reasonable  view  of  the  character  can  be  obtained.  Standing  too  far 
off  in  time  and  mode  of  thought  to  be  in  much  danger  of  imputing 
modem  principles  and  motives,  we  can  generalise  somewhat  as  to 
the  inward  Hfe  of  a  man  if  we  know  what  his  outward  life  was  ;  and 
then  we  can  compare  our  conclusion  with  the  judgment  of  contem- 
poraries, and  see  whether  such  men  as  they  were  would  be  likely  to 
think  as  they  have  done  of  such  a  man  as  we  have  described  to  our- 
selves. 

If  we  know  enough  of  the  facts  of  a  man's  life  we  can  draw  such 
a  picture.  Character  that  is  not  shown  in  act  is  not  strong  enough 
to  be  worthy  of  the  name.  The  man  whose  character  is  worth 
study  must  be  one  whose  acts  bear  the  marks  of  character.  In  the 
view  of  a  long  life,  some  generalisations  can  almost  always  be  drawn, 
from  the  repetition  of  acts,  from  the  uniformity  or  uncertainty  of 
policy.  A  king  who  lets  his  advisers  act  for  him  in  one  case  will  show 
the  like  weakness  in  others  ;  will  act  in  different  ways  under  differ- 
ent personal  influences.    But  one  who  all  his  life  chooses  his 
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ootmsellois  on  one  principle,  and  follows  with  them  a  onif onn  line  a  nnifonn 
of  polioj,  chooses  them  because  he  approves  their  policy,  or  rather  SsotiEJl^ 
because  they  will  carry  out  his  own.  And  that  policyi  if  such  be 
traceable,  is  the  expression  of  the  strongest  principles  of  his  own 
character  ;  it  may  be  confused  or  perplexed  by  his  minor  traits,  but 
it  cannot  be  suppressed  by  them,  and  if  it  exists  it  will  be  seen  in 
operation. 

A  careful  reading  of  the  history  of  the  three  centuries  of  Angevin  onneon 
kings  might  almost  tempt  one  to  think  that  the  legend  of  their  pu^S^et 
diabolical  orgin  and  hereditary  curse  was  not  a  mere  fairy  tale,  but 
the  mythical  expression  of  some  political  foresight  or  of  a  strong 
historical  instinct.  But,  in  truth,  no  such  theory  is  needed ;  the 
vices  of  kings,  like  those  of  other  men,  carry  with  them  their  pre- 
sent punishment ;  whilst  with  them,  even  more  signally  than  with 
other  men,  the  accumulation  of  subsequent  misery  is  distinctly 
conspicuous,  and  is  seen  to  fall  with  a  weight  more  overwhelming 
the  longer  their  strength  or  their  position  has  kept  it  poised. 

It  was  not  that  their  wickedness  was  of  a  monstrous  kind ;  such  Their  aim 

not  traglo 

wickedness  indeed  was  not  a  prominent  feature  in  the  character  of 
the  medisBval  devil ;  nor  was  it  mere  capricious  cruelty  or  wanton 
mischief.     Neither  were  their  misfortunes  of  the  appalling  sort 
wrought  out  by  the  Furies  of  Attic  tragedy.    Of  such  misery  there 
were  not  wanting  instances,  but  not  enough  to  give  more  than  an 
occasional  luridness  to  the  picture.    Nor  was  it,  as  in  the  case  of  %he 
Stewarts,  that  the  momentum  of  inherited  misfortune  and  misery 
had  become  a  conscious  influence  under  which  no  knightly  or  kingly 
qualities  could  maintain  hope,  and  a  meaner  nature  sought  a  refuge 
in  recklessness.    All  the  Plantagenet  kings  were  high-hearted  men, 
rather  rebellious  against  drcumstances  than  subservient  to  them. 
But  the  long  pageant  shows  us  uniformly,  under  so  great  a  variety  oommon 
of  individual  character,  such  signs  of  great  gifts  and  opportunities  tiosof  the 
thrown  away,  such  unscrupulousness  in  action,  such  uncontrolled  '^^ 
passion,  such  vast  energy  and  strength  wasted  on  unworthy  aims, 
such  constant  failure  and  final  disappointment,  in  spite  of  constant 
successes  and  brilliant  achievements,  as  remind  us  of  the  conduct 
and  luck  of  those  unhappy  spirits  who,  throughout  the  middle  ages, 
were  continually  spending  superhuman  strength  in  building  in  a 
night  inaccessible  bridges  and  uninhabitable  castles,  or  purchasing 
with  untold  treasures  souls  that  might  have  been  had  for  nothing, 
and  invariably  cheated  of  their  reward. 

Only  two  in  the  whole  list  strike  us  as  free  from  the  hereditary  ^^^^"^ 
sins  :  Edward  I.  and  Henry  YI.,  the  noblest  and  the  unhappiest  of  <><  Edwani  l 
the  race  ;  and  of  these  the  former  owes  his  real  greatness  in  history,  vi.    ^^^ 
not  to  the  success  of  his  personal  ambition,  but  to  the  brilliant 
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qualiidea  brought  oat  by  the  exigencies  of  his  afhirs  ;  whilst  on  the 
latter,  both  as  a  man  and  as  a  king,  fell  the  heaviest  crash  of 
accumnlated  misery.  None  of  the  others  seem  to  have  bad  a  wish 
to  carry  out  the  true  grand  ccmception  of  kingship.  And  thus  it  is 
with  the  extinction  of  the  male  line  of  Plantagenet  that  the  social 
happiness  of  the  English  people  begins.  Even  Henry  Vn.,  though, 
perhaps,  as  selfish  a  man  as  any  of  his  predecessors,  and  certainly 
less  cared  for  or  beloved,  seems  to  open  an  era  during  which  the  vices 
of  the  monarchs  have  been  less  disastrous  to  their  subjects  than 
before,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  state  has  increased  in  no  propor- 
tion to  the  ability  of  the  kings. 
vwiefei68of  And  yet  no  two  of  these  princes  were  alike  in  the  constituent 

character  proportions  of  their  temperament.  The  leading  featuie  of  one  was 
FiSiAt^meto  fslschood,  of  another  cruelty,  of  another  licentiousness,  of  another 
unscrupulous  ambition  :  one  was  the  slave  of  women,  another  of  un- 
worthy favourites  ;  one  a  raiser  of  taxes,  another  a  shedder  of  the 
blood  of  his  people.  Yet  there  was  not  one  thoroughly  contemptible 
person  in  the  Ust.  Many  had  redeeming  qualities,  some  had  great 
ones  ;  all  had  a  certain  Uon-like  nobility,  some  had  a  portion  of  the 
real  elements  of  greatness.  Some  were  wise ;  all  were  brave ;  some 
were  pure  in  life,  some  gentle  as  well  as  strong ;  but  is  it  too  hard  to 
say  that  all  were  thoroughly  selfish,  all  were  in  the  main  unfortunate? 
Henxvii.  In  the  character  of  Henry  11.  are  found  all  the  characteristics  of 

^Mt  of         this  race.  Not  the  greatest,  nor  the  wisest,  nor  the  worst,  nor  the  most 
^^^  unfortunate,  he  still  unites  all  these  in  their  greatest  relative  propor- 

tions. Not  so  impetuous  as  Richard,  or  Edward  HE.,  or  Henry  V. ; 
not  so  wise  as  Edward  I. ;  not  so  luxurious  ^  as  John  or  Edward  IV. ; 
not  so  fidse  as  Henry  III.,  nor  so  greedy  as  Henry  lY.,  nor  so  cruel  as 
the  princes  of  the  house  of  York ;  he  was  still  eminentiy  wise  and 
brave,  eminently  cruel,  lascivious,  greedy,  and  false,  and  eminentiy 
unfortunate  also,  if  the  ruin  of  all  the  selfish  aims  of  his  sagacious 
plans,  the  disappointment  of  his  affections,  and  the  sense  of  having 
lost  his  soul  for  nothing,  can  be  called  misfortune. 
Apparent  It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  view  the  personal  and  political 

tS^^Sarao^  character  of  Heniy  as  one  of  unmingled  vice.  It  was  a  strange 
terof  Henry  compouud  of  inconsistent  qualities  rather  than  a  balance  of  opposing 
ones,  yet  the  inconsistencies  were  so  compounded  as  to  make  him 
restless  rather  than  purposeless,  and  the  opposing  qualities  were 
balanced  sufficiently  to  suffer  him  to  carry  out  a  consistent  policy. 
His  fortunes,  therefore,  bear  the  impress  of  the  man.      He  was 

*  William  of  Newburgh    oompares  formam     qaidem    in     hoo     tenens 

him  with  his  grandfather  to  the  dis-  avitam,  sed  tamen  avo  hnjus  intem- 

advantage  of  the  latter :  *Inlibidinem  perantiiB    pahnam    reliquit.'      Hist, 

pronior,  coDJugalem  modom  exoessit,  Angl.  iii.  26. 
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a  brave  and  consummate  warrior,  jet  he  never  oarried  on  war  on 
a  large  scale,  or  hesitated  to  accept  the  first  overtures  of  peace.^    He 
was  impetuous  and  unscrupulous,  jet  he  never  tempted  fortune.    He 
was  violent  in  hatred,  yet  moderate  in  revenge ;  '  a  lover  of  good 
men,  a  corrupter  of  innocent  women ;  at  once  religious  and  pro- 
fane, lawless  and  scrupulous  of  right ;  a  maker  of  good  laws,  and  a 
seller  of  justice  ; '  the  most  patient  and  provoking  of  husbands  ;  the 
most  indulgent  and  exacting  of  fathers ;  playing  with  the  children,  . 
whose  ingratitude  was  breaking  his  heart,  the  great  game  of  state- 
craft as  if  they  had  been  pawns.    He  was  tyrannical  in  mood  without 
being  a  tyrant  either  in  principle  or  in  the  exigencies  of  policy.    In 
power  and  character,  by  position  and  alliancefl,  the    arbiter  of 
Western  Europe  in  both  war  and  peace,  ^  he  never  waged  a  great  war 
or  enjoyed  a  sound  peace ;  he  never  until  his  last  year  made  an  un- 
satisfactory peace  or  fought  an  unsuccessful  battie.    The  most  able 
and  successful  politician  of  his  time,  and  thoroughly  unscrupulous 
about  using  his  power  for  his  own  ends,  he  yet  died  in  a  position 
less  personally  important  than  any  that  he  had  occupied  during  the 
thirty-five  years  of  his  reign,  and,  on  the  whole,  less  powerful  than 
he  began.    Yet  if  we  could  distinguish  between  the  man  and  the  contnst 
king,  between  personal  selfishness  and  ofScial  or  political  statesman-  penoua  and 
ship,  between  the  ruin  of  his  personal  aims  and  the  real  success  of  u^^^' 
his  administrative  conceptions,  we  might  conclude  by  saying  that  °^^^ 
altogether  he  was  great  and  wise  and  successful. 

In  so  mixed  a  characterit  would  be  strange  if  partial  judges  could  Xj^^^' 
not  find  much  to  praise  and  much  to  blame.    In  the  eyes  of  a  friend  upon  the 
the  abilities  of  Henry  excuse  his  vices,  and  the  veriest  experiments  Henry  il^ 
of  political  sagacity  wear  the  aspect  of  inventions  of  profound  mnsutu- 
philanthropic  devotion.    To  the  enemy  the  same  measures  are  the  ^^°°<^"^ 
transparent  disguise  of  a  crafty  and  greedy  spirit  anxious  only  for 
selfish  aggrandisement.    The  constitutional  historian  cannot  help 
looking  with  reverence  on  one  under  whose  hand  the  foundations  of 
liberty  and  national  independence  were  so  clearly  marked  and  so 
deeply  laid  that  in  the  course  of  one  generation  the  fabric  was  safe 
for  ever  from  tyrants  or  conquerors.    The  partisan  of  ecclesiastical  **",^^jg 
immunities  or  monastic  discipline  can  see  in  him  only  the  apostate 
and  the  persecutor.    The  pure  moralist  inclines  to  scrutinise  per-  ^^^ 
sonal  vices  and  to  give  too  litUe  credit  to  political  merit    It  is  by 
such  that  the  character  of  Henry  has  for  the  most  part  been  written. 

*  *Paoi8pabIionBtudioBi88imuB.'W       GiraldoB,  De  Inst  Pr.  ii.  3.     Tet  it 
Newb.  ill.  26.  was  JDstioe  that  he  sold. 

*  *  Inter  ipsos  triomphales  eventas         *  It  was  no  mere  flattery  when  the 
nmmam  olementiam    .  .  .    oonser*     author  of  the  Dialogos  de  Soaooario 

vavit.'    Gir.  Gamb.  De.  Inst.  Pr.  ii.  3.      called  him  *  Bex  illastris  mundanorum 

*  *  Justitin    venditor   et    dilator.*      principom  mazime,'  p.  2  (ed.  1711). 
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Whilst  we  aocept  the  particulars  in  which  they  agree,  we  may,  with- 
out pretending  to  be  free  from  prejudice,  att^pt  to  draw  from  our 
own  survey  of  his  acts  a  more  probable  theory  of  the  man  and  of  his 
work  on  the  age  and  nation. 

Interpreted  by  the  history  of  his  acts,  the  main  purpose  of 
Henry's  life  is  clear.  That  was  the  consolidation  of  the  kingly 
power  in  his  own  hands.  Putting  aside  the  disproportioned  estimate 
of  his  ambition  formed  by  contemporary  writers,  and  encouraged 
perhaps  by  some  careless  or  ostentatious  words  of  his  own,^  we  see 
in  that  purpose  no  very  towering  idea  of  conquest,  or  shortsighted 
appetite  for  tyranny.  If  ambition  were  ever  reaUy  his  ruling 
passion,  it  was  one  which  he  concealed  so  well  that  its  definite 
object  cannot  be  guessed,  which  at  an  early  period  of  his  reign  he 
must  have  dismissed  as  impracticable,  and  which  never  led  him  to 
forego  by  precipitate  ardour  one  of  the  advantages  that  might  be 
secured  by  delay  and  moderation.  He  may  have  had  such  an  aim, 
he  may  have  thought  of  the  empire,'  or  that  the  deliverance  of 
Spain  or  Palestine  was  reserved  for  his  arms ;  but  that  he  really  did 
so  we  have  not  the  most  shadowy  evidence.  We  know  that  he  was 
a  powerful,  unscrupulous  man,  a  man  of  vast  energy  and  industry, 
of  great  determination,  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  be  charged  witii 
infirmity  of  purpose ;  but  we  also  know  that  he  knew  mankind  and 
had  read  history,  and  we  see  that  as  the  actual  results  of  his  plans 
were  of  no  immoderate  dimensions,  so  also  the  details  of  his  designs 
were  carried  out  with  a  care  and  minuteness  only  credible  on  the 
supposition  that  they  were  ends  in  themselves.  We  need  not 
suppose  gratuitously  that  he  intended  to  base  on  the  foundation  of 
consolidated  power  a  fabric  of  conquest  that  would  demand  half  a 
dozen  lives  to  complete. 

Such  a  theory  as  I  have  stated  at  once  gives  him  a  fitting  aim 
for  a  moderate  sensible  ambition,  and  explains  the  relation  between 
the  influences  of  passion  and  policy  by  which  he  was  actually 


.  >  *  Solet  qoippe,  qaoniam  ex  abon- 
dantia  cordis  os  loquitur,  animosum 
pariter  et  ambitiosum  coram  privatis 
Buis  nonnunquam  verbum  emittere 
"  totum  videlicet  mundum  uni  probo 
potentique  viro  parum  esse.'"  Gir. 
Gamb.  De  Inst.  I^in.  ii.  1. 

*  *Venim  ad  Bomanorum  im- 
perium,  occasione  werra  diutinis  et 
inezorabilis  disoordia  inter  impera- 
torem  Fredericum  et  suos  obortSB,  tarn 
ab  Italia  tota  quam  urbe  Bomulea 
saBpius  invitatus,  oomparata  quidem 
sibi  ad  hoc  Moriana  vallis  et  Alpium 
via,  sed  non  effioaciter  obtenta,  ani- 


mositate  sua  ambitom  eztendit.' 
Oir.  Camb.  De  Inst.  Pr.  ii.  1.  This 
is  a  curious  passage  taken  in  con- 
nexion with  the  statement  of  Peter  of 
Blois,  Ep.  118.  *  Vidimus  et  priesentes 
fuimus,  ubi  regnum  Palfestins,  regnum 
etiam  Italue,  patri  vestro  aut  uni 
filiorum  snomm,  guem  ad  hoc  ellgeret, 
ab  utriusque  regni  magnatibus  et 
populis  est  oblatum.*  A  design  of 
seizing  Aix-la-Ohapelle  and  the  empire 
itself  had  been  at  one  time  ascribed  to 
the  Conqueror,  in  1074.  Lambert 
Hergf.,  ed.  Pistorius,  p.  877. 
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swayed.    His  moral  character,  his  self-will  and  self-indulgence,  his 
lioentdous  habits,  his  paroxysms  of  rage,  his  covetousness,  faithless- 
ness, and  cruelty,  did  not  come  into  any  violent  collision  with  his 
political  schemes,  or  if  they  threatened  to  do  so  were  kept  (except 
perhaps  in  the  single  exception  of  the  forest  laws)  in  abeyance  until 
the  pressing  necessity  of  policy  was  satisfied.    That  they  were  so  where  tua 
restrained  proves  that  this  leading  purpose  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  Sortoterfen 
imaginary.    That  they  did  sway  him  on  almost  every  recorded  ^  much^ 
occasion  of  his  life  in  which  they  did  not  clash  with  his  purpose  is  ^^  i«««*o° 
so  certain  as  to  prevent  us  from  listening  for  a  moment  to  any 
theory  which  would  represent  him  as  a  beneficent,  unselfish  ruler. 
His  ambition  may  not  have  been  the  one  which  his  moral  character 
and  circumstances  might  lead  us  to  expect;  but  to  say  this  is 
merely  to  repeat  that  that  character  was  rather  a  compound  of  in- 
consistent qualities  than  a  balance  of  opposing  forces. 

Take  for  example  his  relations  with  France,  the  conquest  of  Heoumot 
which  is  the  only  conceivable  and  was  the  most  feasible  object  of  to  couq^oT^ 
the  ambition  with  which  he  may  be  credited.    In  such  a  purpose  his  ^^"'^^ 
passions  and  his  unscrupulous  policy  would  have  run  in  the  utmost 
harmony — pride,  passion,  revenge,  the  lust  of  dominion,  the  love  of 
power.    He  hated  Lewis  the  Seventh,  he  had  every  right  to  hate 
him,  both  as  injurer  and  as  injured.    He  was  more  or  less  at 
variance  with  him  as  long  as  he  lived ;  he  knew  him  to  be  weak  and 
contemptible,  and  yet  to  be  the  source  of  all  his  own  deepest 
unhappiness.    At  many  periods  of  his  reign  Lewis  and  France  lay 
at  his  mercy.    The  net  of  alliances  was  spread  all  around  him. 
Italy,  Spain,  Flanders,  were  in  close  alliance  with  Henry.    From 
1168  to  1180  the  position  of  Henry  the  Lion  in  Germany  was  such 
as  must  have  prevented  Lewis  from  looking  for  any  help  from  the 
house  of  Hohenstauf en,  even  if  he  and  the  emperor  had  not  been  the 
champions  of  rival  popes.    If  the  king  of  England  and  ruler  of  half  Hisunbi- 
of  France  abstained  from  taking  what  a  man  of  vulgar  ambition  modonte 
would  have  taken,  what  Edward  III.  and  Henry  V.  nearly  succeeded  isd^nd  m. 
in  taking,  we  are  not  indeed  to  ignore  other  possible  reasons  for  ^'^  ^^^  ^' 
his  forbearance,  but  the  most  probable  reason  is  that  he  did  not 
want  it. 

Such  possible  reasons  may  be  suggested,  but  for  the  most  part  Powibie 
they  are  much  too  weak  to  stand  before  a  resolute  passionate  reotmining 
ambition,  and  the  certainty  that  they  must  have  occurred  to  so  bition^La 
clear-headed  a  man  as  Henry  tells  that  the  ambition  they  served  to  Fm^^' 
restrain  could  not  have  been  of  such  a  nature,  if  it  existed  at  all ; 
but  it  is  needless  to  speculate  upon  them.    Unscrupulous  as  men 
i^ere,  the  idea  of  unrighteous  conquest  from  a  Christian  prince  did 
not  enter  into  the  ordinary  morality  of  the  age.    They  fought  for 
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the  settlement  of  quarrels,  or  for  the  decision  of  doubtful  (daims,  or 
for  rivalry,  or  for  the  love  of  war,  but  not  for  illegal  conquest.  In 
Henry's  own  wars  this  fact  is  clear,  he  never  waged  a  war  but  on 
the  ground  of  a  legal  claim.  Further  than  this,  his  own  feudal, 
superstition,  if  it  is  not  worthy  of  a  higher  name,  with  regard  to  the 
person  of  Lewis,  was  so  strong  as  to  exercise  a  visible  restraint  on 
his  actual  hatred.  His  political  common  sense  might  well  have  told 
him  that  the  force  which  was  enough  to  crush  Lewis  was  not  strong 
enough  to  hold  France.  The  difficulties  he  experienced  in  ruling 
the  dominions  which  he  already  possessed,  and  the  variety  of 
nationalities  already  crowded  under  one  sceptre,  were  considerations, 
that  could  not  have  escaped  him,  and  they  were  just  the  considera- 
tions which,  powerless  before  the  lust  of  dominion,  would  commend 
themselves  most  forcibly  to  his  characteristic  caution. 

The  real  object  of  Henry's  external  ambition  was  the  consolida- 
tion of  his  dominions.  To  effect  this  but  a  moderate  extension  was 
necessary.  These  dominions  on  the  continent  were  a  long  territory 
of  varying  breadth,  the  cohesion  of  which  was  of  course  weakest  at 
its  narrowest  part.  The  reduction  of  Brittany  from  the  condition  of 
nominal  to  that  of  real  dependence,  and  the  extinction  of  any 
formidable  power  in  Angoumois,  La  Marche,  Saintonge,  and 
Limousin,  were  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  desired  unity 
of  estates.  Second  in  importance  was  the  enforcement  of  feudal 
claims  over  Toulouse  and  Auvergne,  which  might  be  more  useful  as 
independent  allies  than  as  unwilling  vassals.  The  recovery  of  the 
Vexin  and  the  establishment  of  Eleanor's  rights  over  Berry  gave  a 
strength  to  the  frontier  and  an  apparent  compactness  to  the  mass ; 
but  these,  like  Brittany,  Henry  chose  to  secure  by  marriages  rather 
than  by  arms  ;  and  in  the  same  way  the  only  considerable  acquisi- 
tion which  he  contemplated  was  attempted  in  the  abortive  proposal 
for  the  marriage  of  John  with  the  heiress  of  Savoy  and  Maurienne. 

In  the  pursuit  of  his  object  Henry  went  to  work  very  much  in 
the  way  in  which  a  rich  man  in  the  eighteenth  century  created  an 
estate  and  founded  a  family.^  He  was  anxious  to  increase  the  mass 
of  his  inheritance  and  his  local  influence  by  advantageous  marriages 
and  judicious  purchases.  He  was  scarcely  less  anxious  to  extinguish 
copyholds  and  buy  up  small  interloping  freeholders.  In  the  choice 
of  his  acquisitions,  that  stood  first  in  his  consideration  which  could 
be  brought  within  a  ring  fence.  If  Henry  11.  occasionally  had 
recourse  to  chicanery '  and  oppression,  he  has  not  wanted  followers 


*  For  instanoe,  his  purchase  of  the 
county  of  La  Marche  in  1177.  B. 
de  Monte  ad  ann.,  and  B.  S.  ed  vol.  i. 
p.  197.    B.  de  Dioeto,  600. 


s  *  Omne  jus  poli  jure  fori  demu- 
tavit.       Soripta  authentioa   omnium 
enerravit'    *  Haareditates  retmnit  aut. 
yendidit.'    B.  Niger,  169. 
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on  both  a  large  and  a  small  scale  whom  his  moderation  even  in  these 
points  might  put  to  shame. 

The  character  of  his  insular  acquisitions  was  determined  on  a  majpoiiajr  in 
similar  principle.  Wales,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  were  all  desirable  ^^ 
conquests,  but  no  great  cost  should  be  spent  on  them.  If  internal 
divisions  could  be  turned  to  profit,  or  if  the  scheme  of  aggression 
could  be  made  available  for  the  diversion  of  uneasy  spirits  from 
home,  Henry  was  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  drcumstanoes,  but 
would  not  waste  much  treasure  or  many  men.  In  each  of  these  TheiBgia 
cases  he  had  a  legal  claim ;  to  Ireland  by  the  gift  of  Pope  Adrian  lY.;  aggnvSon' 
to  Scotland  and  Wales  by  his  inheritance  of  the  ancient  supremacy 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  and  the  simple  application  of  feudid 
principles  to  that  inheritance.  The  case  with  regard  to  Ireland  was 
even  stronger,  if  we  consider  him  as  succeeding  to  the  like  andent 
claim  to  supremacy,  and  as  at  once  the  nominee  of  the  sovereign  of 
all  islands^  and  the  invited  arbiter  of  domestic  quarrels.  Yet, 
according  to  Bobert  de  Monte,  the  original  design  upon  Ireland  was 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  finding  a  kingdom  for  William  Longespee 
of  Anjou,  and  the  final  conquest  was  carried  out  in  order  to  provide 
a  suitable  settlement  for  John.'  William  the  Lion  and  David  of 
North  Wales  were  reconciled  by  a  royal  orfquasi-royal  marriage.' 
Gkklloway  was  not  attacked  until  a  like  bond  had  proved  too  slight 
or  too  frail  to  hold  it. 

Henry's  division  of  his  dominions  among  his  sons  was  a  measure  wa  distxi. 
which,  as  his  own  age  did  not  understand  it,  later  ones  may  be  SSSS^ 
excused  for  mistaking ;  but  the  object  of  it  was,  as  may  be  inferred  S^^^^ 
from  his  own  recorded  words,  to  strengthen  and  equalise  the  pressure 
of  the  ruling  hand  in  different  provinces  of  various  laws  and 
nationalities.^    The  sons  were  to  be  the  substitutes,  not  the  suc- 
cessors of  their  father ;  the  eldest  as  the  accepted  or  elected  sharer 


>  Bee  the  BaU  *  LaadabiUier,'  Gir. 
Oamb.  De  Inst.  Pr.  ii.  19.  *  Sane 
Hibemiam  et  omnes  insnlas  qnibus 
sol  jnstitia  Ohristiu  illoxit,  .  .  . 
ad  jofi  beati  Petri  et  sacroeanotsB 
Romana  ecolesiBB  .  .  .  non  est 
dabium  pertinere.*  By  a  misinter- 
pretation of  the  forged  donation  of 
Gonstantine. 

*  Ad  ann.  1165.  *  Circa  festnm 
Ssnoti  MiohaeliB  Henrions  rex  An- 
glonun,  habito  oonoilio  apnd  Win- 
oestrmn  de  conquirendo  regno 
Hibemias  et  Goillelmo  fratri  sao 
dando,  oom  optimatibns  snis  tractavit 
Quod  qaia  matri  ejus  imperatrioi  non 
plaooit  intennisaa  est  ad  tempos  ilia 
ezpeditio.'     Of.   Cont.      Ansiem  of 


Gemblonrs  ad  1166 :  <  Exeroitmn  .  .  . 
quem  proposueratdooere  in  Hibemiam 
at  eam  sao  dominio  sabjagaret  et 
fratremqae  saam  oonoilio  episooporom 
et  religiosoram  viroram  illi  insula 
regem  oonstitaeret.'  See  also  Alberic 
of  Trois  Fontaines,  ad  1166,  ed. 
Leibnitz,  p.  829. 

'  Emma,  the  bastard  daaghter  of 
Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  was  married  to 
David,  prince  of  North  Wales,  in 
1174.    B.  de  Dioeto,  585. 

*  '  Addens  etiam  in  illo  mandato 
quod  qoando  ipse  solas  erat  in  regi- 
m  ne  regni  nihU  de  jure  amittebat,  et 
modo  dedeous  esset  cam  sint  plares  in 
regenda  terra  aliqaid  inde  perdere.' 
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of  the  royal  name,  as  feudal  saperior  to  his  brothers,  and  first  in  the 
royal  oounoils,  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  his  father  as  the  king 
of  the  BoTnans  to  the  emperor;  he  might  rule  with  a  full  delegated 
power,  or  perhaps  with  inchoate  independence,  but  the  father's  hand 
was  to  guide  the  hehn  of  state.  Unhappily  the  young  brood  of  the 
eagle  of  the  broken  covenant  were  the  worst  possiUe  instruments 
for  the  working  of  a  large  and  complex  policy ;  the  last  creatures  in 
the  world  to  be  made  useful  in  carrying  on  a  form  of  government 
which  the  esptfienos  of  all  ages  has  tried  and  found  wanting. 

Yet  how  grand  a  scheme  of  western  confederation  might  be 
deduced  bom  the  consideration  of  the  position  of  Henry's  children, 
how  great  a  dream  oi  conquest  may  after  all  have  been  broken  by 
the  madiinations  of  Lewis  and  Eleanor!  What  mig^t  not  a 
crusade  have  effected  headed  by  Henry  II.,  with  his  valiant  sons, 
the  first  warriors  of  the  age,  with  his  sons-in-law  Henry  the  Lion, 
William  of  Bidly,  and  AUonso  of  Castile ;  with  Philip  of  France, 
the  brother-in-law  of  his  sons,  Frederick  Barbarossa,  his  distant 
kinsman  and  dose  ally,  the  princes  of  Champagne  and  Flanders,  his 
cousins?  In  it  the  grand  majestic  chivalry  of  the  emperor,  the 
wealth  of  Sidly,  the  hardy  valour  and  practical  skill  of  Spain,  the 
hereditary  erua&ding  ardour  of  the  land  of  Godfrey  of  BouiUon  and 
Stephen  of  Blois,  the  statesmanlike  vigour  and  simple  piety  of  the 
great  Saxon  hero,  under  the  guidance  of  the  craft  and  sagacity,  the 
mingled  impetuosity  and  caution  of  Henry  H.,  might  have  presented 
Europe  to  Asia  in  a  guise  which  she  has  never  yet  assumed.  Yet 
all  the  splendour  of  Ae  fiunily  confederation,  all  the  dose-woven 
widespread  web  that  fortune  and  sagacity  had  joined  to  weave,  end 
vti  the  cruel  desertion,  the  baffled  rage,  the  futile  curses  of  the  chained 
leopard  in  the  last  scene  at  Ohinon.  The  lawful  sons,  the  offspring, 
the  victims,  and  the  avengers  of  a  heartless  policy,^  the  loveless 
children  of  a  lovdess  mother,  have  left  the  last  duties  of  an  affection 
they  did  not  feel  to  the  hands  of  a  bastard,  the  child  of  an  early, 
obscure,  misplaced,  degrading,  but  not  a  mercenaiy  love. 

The  same  idea  of  consolidating  the  kingly  power  is  aj^parent  in  the 
legal  and  social  measures  of  Henry  H.  His  position  was  in  these 
respects,  indeed,  more  fortunate  than  in  his  foreign  relations.  Hie 
had  not  here  to  originate  a  policy  which  was  to  unite  heterogeneous 
provinces,  but  inherited  the  experience  of  a  century,  the  able 
ministers  of  his  grandfather,  and  the  plans  which  had  been  initiated 
in  the  reigns  of  William  the  Conqueror  a!nd  William  Bufus.  But 
it  certainly  is  not  in  the  power  of  an  ordinary  administrator  to  adapt 
and  develop  the  ideas  of  others,  and  embody  them  in  a  policy  of  his 


See  GiralduB  Oamb.  De  Inst  Pr.  ii.  3 ;  and  William  of  Newbnrgh,  iU.  S6» 
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•OW1L  What  credit  Heucy  bses  for  origiimlity  he  moie  than  zeoovefs 
yfhm  we  oonaider  the  eneigy,  skiHt  and  industry  with  wfaioh  he 
puzBued  his  mam  objert. 

The  bent  of  his  internal  polioy  may  be  desoribed  as  the  erubstxttt-  TheeuMt 
iiOD  of  the  king's  government  for  the  state  of  things  T^ok  had  pou<7 
-prevailed  more  or  less  ever  sinoe  the  Conquest,  which  was  partly 
coeval  with  the  existenoe  of  the  Norman  race,  partly  owing  to  Hob 
inanistation  of  fendal  institutions ;  against  wfaioh  the  Oonqoeror  had  ^  otmMdn 
had  to  struggle,  which  William  Bufus  had  to  repress  by  the  strong  eentwi 
hand,  which  Henry  L  by  dint  of  time  and  skill  had  but  in  a  degree  *"'**'***^* 
weakened,  and  which  had  regained  in  the  anandiy  of  Stephen's 
zeign  all  the  power  that  it  had  lost  under  his  predecessors 

The  idea  of  a  kingly  goyemment  administered  by  the  king's  Thegmwo^ 
servants,  in  which  the  action  of  the  feudal  nobility  where  it  ezistsd  by  the  ung 
was  simply  ministerial,  and  was  not,  so  far  as  tiie  execuilve  was  !^%n, 
<M)noeimed,  even  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  the  idan»  was  the  £?fte£i ' 
true  remedy  for  the  evils  of  anarchy  inherent  in  the  Norman  state.  ^'^""^^^ 
Bach  a  system  could  not  be  devirod  by  a  weak  or  ambitious  head, 
or  worked  by  feeble  or  indolent  hands.    Nor  could  it  be  brought  to 
maturity  or  to  easy  action  in  one  man's  lifetima.    The  ekments  of 
•disoord  were  not  extinguished  in  Henry's  reign ;  they  broke  out 
vriienever  any  other  trouble  distracted  the  king's  energy  or  dBviied 
his  power.    Still  he  was  in  the  main  successful,  and  left  to  his 
successors  the  germ  of  a  uniform  administration  of  justice  and 
system  of  revenue*    His  ndnisters,  who  at  the  beginning  of  lus 
reign  were  little  more  than  o£BcerB  of  his  household,  at  the  end  of  ii 
were  the  administrators  of  the  country.*-    The  positbn  of  Knghnd 
inthe  affiursof  Europe  was,  fromtiiis  time,  owing,  not  to  the  foreign 
possessions  of  the  sovereign,  but  to  the  compaetnass  of  her  organisa- 
tion, and  the  facility  with  which  the  national  strength  and  resouroes 
«)uld  be  handled. 

It  does  not  matter  much  whether  we  consider  the  several  measures  cuanotarof 
of  Hanrr's  ad«ini8teative  r«fonns  a.  parte  of  .  matured  definite  oW. 
4M}heme,  or  as  the  expedients  and  experiments  of  an  adroit  manager.  ^mm«nt: 
The  more  carefully  we  study  the  remaining  monuments  of  the  earlier  SluwS^. 
reigns,  or  the  character  of  Henry's  ministers,  the  mors  we  may  be  "^^^ 


*  This  great  extenrion  of  the  power 
and  importenoeof  the  king's  ministerB 
daring  the  reign  has  frequently  been 
lemsfrked  in  the  case  of  the  chancellor. 
Yet  the  diileienoe  of  the  position  of 
Henry  L's  chaaoeUozs  as  compared 
with  that  of  Be<^et  and  Longohamp 
Is  trifling  oompiured  with  the  position 
of  the  marshal  at  the  beginning  and 


ending  of  Henry  IL's  reign  With 
regard  to  the  lay  oifioial,  the  ooatKast 
is  more  significant,  beoanse  the  aggran- 
disement is  personal  rather  Uian 
offieiaL  The  constable,  on  the  other 
hand,  seems  to  have  retained  some  of 
the  prestige  of  the  position  of  the 
Stallere  froon  earlier  times. 

■  a 
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oonvinoed  that  his  genius  was  rather  adaptive  and  digestive  tiian 
originative.  When  on  tiie  other  hand  we  examine  the  actual  results 
of  his  reforms  as  exemplified  in  the  suooeeding  reigns,  the  more 
certainly  we  see  the  difference  between  the  earlier  fragmentary 
attempts  at  legislation  and  the  definite  system  which  Henry  left 
behind  him ;  bat  on  any  view  the  industry,  energy,  and  readiness^ 
of  his  working  were  qualities  of  the  man  himself. 
Tw»  It  is  obvious  that  Henry's  great  design  as  well  as  the  subordinate 

▼lewiof  his    parts  of  it  may,  taken  apart  from  the  general  tenour  of  his  character,. 
^SSS^    be  read  in  two  ways,  or  rather  that  two  opposing  views  of  his 
Dati«DM^'     character  may  be  drawn  from  the  bare  consideration  of  his  objects- 
(uTuhe    ^^^  measures.    It  may  seem  that  he  wished  to  create  a  tyranny,  to 
ft  ^rra&t  ?      overthrow  every  vestige  of  independence  among  the  clergy  and  nobles,, 
and  to  provide  himself  from  the  proceeds  of  taxation  with  means  of 
carrying  out  personal  selfish  designs.    He  might  be  a  man  who 
could  endure  no  opposition,  and  to  whom  it  was  enough  to  make  a 
thing  intolerable  that  it  should  be  originated  by  any  other  than 
himself.    Such  a  reading  would  explain  much  of  his  avarice,  cruelty^ 
and  greediness  in  acquiring  territory. 
tonaSotorV        ^  ^^  might  be  argued  that  as  so  many  of  his  schemes  did  actually 
result  in  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  his  subjects,  as  his 
judicial  reforms  were  the  basis  on  which  the  next  generation  was 
enabled  to  raise  the  earlier  stages  of  civil  liberty;  and  as  his 
ecclesiastical  measures  have  in  nearly  every  particular  been  sane- 
?  itod  '^   tioned  and  adopted  by  the  practice  of  later  ages,  he  is  therefore 
stfttesnuaip    entitled  to  the  praise  of  a  well-intentioned,  benevolent  ruler,  as  waK 

as  to  the  credit  of  a  far-sighted  statesman. 

t^Tiewi         ^^^  ^^  these  views  have  been  advocated,  the  first  by  some  of 

teoftbie         his  Contemporaries,  and  those  who  in  later  times  have  approached 

the  history  from  their  point  of  prejudice ;  the  latter  by  those  who, 

both  andentiy  and  recentiy,  have  been  inclined  to  look  with  too 

professional  an  eye  on  the  character  of  his  reforms.    I  have  stated 

already  that  I  think  neither  of  them  tenable ;  and  as  it  is  at  present. 

Henry's  personal   character  that  is  before  me,  I  will  give  thft 

reasons. 

g)  ^]^^        As  to  the  first  theory,  which,  in  the  mouths  of  his  contemporaries, 

inohMMter   sccms  SO  Condemnatory,  it  must  be  said  that  gratuitous  baseness 

despoi         was  no  part  of  Henry's  character,  if  we  may  judge  by  his  actions. 

He  was  thoroughly  unscrupulous  and  unprincipled,  but  he  was  not 

a  tyrant;  he  was  not  wantonly  cruel  or  oppressive.    His  crimes 

against  public  law  and  order,  such  as  they  were,  were  not  purposeless, 

nor  is  it  in  any  way  necessary  to  suppose  that  he  had  that  intolerance 

of  all  opposition  which  pursues  tyranny  for  its  own  sake.    He  had 

definite  aims,  and  followed  them  unrelentingly ;  whatever  could  be 
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made  to  mixiistor  to  their  fartheianoe  was  forced  to  its  use.  As  his 
passions  gave  way  to  his  policy,  so  the  minor  measures  of  his  policy 
were  sometimes  compelled  to  give  way  to  the  occasional  exigencies 
of  his  great  design.  Bnt  where  there  was  no  definite  object  he  was 
not  a  tyrant. 

The  theory  that  he  was  a  benevolent  governor  or  a  far-sighted  (s)  He 
statesman  is  not  supported,  either  by  the  apparent  purpose  of  his  seuiStobe 
reforms,   or  by  their   actual   result.    It   requires   no   particular  beDeteotor 
benevolence  to  teach  a  king  that  his  subjects  are  more  contented 
^hen   justice  is  fairly  administered  thiui  when  violence  reigns 
unrepressed ;  and  that  where  they  are  contented  they  are  more 
likely  to  be  industrious,  and  more  able  to  pay  texes ;  that  where 
they  have  more  at  stake  they  are  more  ready  to  make  sacrifices  to 
purchase  security ;  but  this  is  no  lesson  of  far-sighted  stotesmanship, 
for  it  is  the  simplest  principle  of  the  art  of  government.    If  there  2^^|^ 
were  any  sign  of  benevolence,  any  glimpse  of  the  love  of  his  people  of  Hemy  ii. 
-apparent  in  his  actions,  he  ought  by  all  means  to  have  the  credit  of 
it ;  if  there  were  any  such  general  tone  in  his  private  life  it  might 
be  allowed  to  give  the  key  of  interpretation  of  his  public  life,  and  a 
harmony  to  his  whole  character.    But  his  life  was  violent  and 
lawless ;  his  personal  design,  wherever  it  clashed  with  his  esteblished 
measures,  set  them  at  once  aside. 

Again,  such  parte  of  his  system  as  have  been  approved  by  the  voice  2L^^* 


of  late  posterity,  such  as,  especially,  the  restrictions  on  papal  power  notatiMo- 
and  on  ecclesiastical  immunities,  are  capable  of  very  simple  discussion,  oannot 
There  is  no  need  to  enter  into  a  question  of  the  personal  merit  of  for  tax- 
8.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  or  of  the  exact  point  for  which  he  held  «»«J»*«d«» 
•out,  and  for  which,  in  fact,  he  perished.    We  may  respect  the  stout- 
heartedness of  the  prelate  without  approving  his  cause,  or  we  may 
approve  his  cause  without  shutting  our  eyes  to  the  violent  and 
worldly  spirit  in  which  he  conducted  it ;  but  when  we  find  that  in 
this  cause  all  the  piety  and  wisdom  of  three  centuries  saw  the 
championship  of  Divine  truth  and  justice  against  secular  usurpation, 
^e  are  not  surely  wrong  in  supposing  that  the  Constitutions  of 
Clarendon  were  dated  three  centuries  too  soon.    Was  Henry  really 
three  centuries  before  his  age  ?    If  the  answer  is  affirmative,  we 
deny  his  character  as  a  stetesman,  and  reduce  him  to  a  theorist. 
In  laruth,  it  was  as  ancient  customs  '  that  he  wished  to  restore  them, 
not  to  force  them  as  innovations.    His  misteke  was  not  that  he 
anticipated  the  age  of  the  Bef ormation,  but  that  he  neglected  to 
consider  that  such  was  the  rapid  progress  of  papal  assumption,  and 

'  '  Avitas  oonsaetndines.'  Gerv.  omnibus  redtentar  ne  novum  aliqnid 
1886.  *  Leges  ayi  mei  Henrioi  regis  tradidisse  qaisqnam  nobis  pnosnmat 
reoordate  et  consoriptn  pnblioe  coram      imponere.'    Grim.  S.  T.  0.  i.  81. 
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its  aooeptanoe,  both  in  England  and  on  the  continent,  sinoe  the  age* 
of  Hildsbrand,  that  his  '  ancestral  rights '  ware  really  left  high  and 
dry  behind  the  advancing  flood  which  he  vainly  thonght  to  stenL 
The  polity  to  which  feudal  antiquity  had  been  forced  to  yield  was 
really  powerless  against  the  increasing  tide  of  ecclesiastical  authority- 
The  point  which  eluded  the  sagacity  of  Henry  was  identical  with 
that  which  the  Conqueror  himself  had  overlooked  when  heestaUiAed 
ftonlemaHtical  courts  to  take  oognisance  of  the  secular  offences  of  the 
(dergy.  Both  saw  the  impossibility  of  reconoilmg  royal  supremacy^ 
witii  the  claims  of  feudal  antiquity ;  but  in  ecdesiastieal  matters. 
Wittiam  yielded  to,  or  perhaps  helped  on,  the  first  trickling  of  tha. 
straam  which  Henry  had  to  withstand  in  its  full  force.  It  was  as. 
necessary  to  William  to  strengthen  as  it  was  to  Henry  to  weaken 
the  power  of  the  dezgy.  Henry  should  not  have  expected  to  find  in 
Beoket  one  who  would  at  once  fill  the  seat  and  reverse  the  measures 
of  Lanfianc. 

In  his  secular  and  ecclesiastical  reforms  alike,  he  had  an  object 
to  gain  which  demanded  unusual  measures;  and  he,  without 
scrapie  and  without  remorse,  tried  to  enforce  them  by  all  means,  fair 
and  fouL  If  he  was  not  a  mere  tyrant,  he  was  a  man  who  was  never 
deterred  by  any  considerationB  but  those  of  expediency  from  trying  to 
win  his  game. 

It  seems,  then,  that  there  is  a  third  and  a  truer  reading  of  this- 
eventful  life,  one  which  makes  no  demand  on  our  credulity  like  tha 
second,  and  which  requires  no  harsh  construction  of  simjde  acturns^ 
like  the  first.    Henry  wished  to  create^  at  home  and  abioad,  a 
strong  government.    In  this  itself  there  was  notiiing  deserving  the 
name  of  tyrannical ;  at  the  worst  it  was  less  of  a  tyranny  than  that 
iriiich  had  been  in  use  in  the  three  Norman  reigns,  and  had  been 
exercised  on  both  sides  in  the  contests  of  that  of  Stephen.    As- 
governments  were  in  those  days,  any  might  be  accounted  good 
which  was  conducted  on  the  principle  of  law,  not  on  caprice.    The> 
notions  of  oonstituti<mal  sovereignty  and  liberty  were  still  locked  up* 
in  the  libraries,  or  in  embryo  in  the  brains  of  the  clergy. 

Such  a  theory  makes  Henry  neither  an  angel  nor  a  deviL    He 
was  a  msn  of  strong  nature ;  strong  will,  strong  afiEections,  and 
strong  passions.    His  ambition  was  not  a  wanton  one.    He  began, 
his  reign  without  any  temptation  to  be  oppressive ;  but  from  thC' 
beginning  we  can  read  his  purpose  of  being  master  in  his  own 
house.     The  humbling  of  the  barons  was  no  hard  task;  the 
initiation  of  law  and  order  was  an  easy  consequence ;  but  tho* 
attempt  to  apply  the  principles  of  law  and  order  to  the  clergy,  in  a 
way  that  was  not  sanctioned  by  the  public  opinion  of  his  day,  and. 
which  made  his  ablest  counsellor  his  most  inveterate  foe,  brought 
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up  to  (^position  which  oalled  into  play  all  the  violence  of  his 
natioie.  It  was  not  that  his  ohancter  changed,  bnt  that  oiiciunstanoes 
brought  out  what  was  in  him  in  a  strcMiger  light.  After  Beoket's 
deatti,  the  ciromnstanoes  became  even  stronger  still,  and  brongfai 
oat  in  a  still  stronger  light  the  same  characteristics. 

By  that  most  disastrons  event  all  the  elements  of  opposition  Aotnai 
were  restored  to  life.    Lewis  had  now  a  cause  which,  to  his  wedc  Beoket*8 
and  wicked  oooscience,  justified  all  the  meanness  and  falsehood  that  ^"""^^ 
he  «ould  use  against  his  rivaL    The  clergy  dared  not  side  with  the 
kiiig  in  such  a  quarrel.    The  barons  took  immediate  advantage  of 
the  genen^  disaffection.    The  king's  sons  lighted  the  flames  of  wan 
Noti  I  think,  that  there  is  BXiy  evidence  to  show  that  the  death  oi 
8.  Thomas  was  actually  or  nominally  the  pceiezt  for  revolt ;  but  it 
was  a  breaking  up  of  the  restraints  which  had  so  far  been  effectual ; 
and  all  who  had  grievances  were  ready  and  able  to  take  advantage  of 
the  shook. 

Under  the  circumstances,  Hem7  did  not  Aow  himself  a  hero»  Heaiyv 
baft  lie  behaved  as  a  moderate  and  politia  conqueror.    It  was  not  ^!S^ 
TOvenge^  but  the  restoration  of  the  strength  of  his  government  that  S^th!!?' 
he  desired.    He  did  not  break  off  his  i^ans  of  reform :  year  after  ^J^^^^' 
year  saw  some  wise  diange  introduced  into  the  legal  or  military  ad- 
ministration ;  and  {mioticaUy  he  managed  the  church  without  any 
glaring  scandaL    He  ruled  for  himHelf,  not  for  his  people ;  but  he 
did  not  rule  cruelly  or  despotically.    His  character  contained  much 
that  was  tyrannical,  but  his  policy  was  not  such  as  to  curse  him 
With  the  name  of  ^yiant.^ 

Is  Henry,  then,  to  have  no  credit  for  his  sagacious  measureis?  whatondit 
Tes ;  the  credit  due  to  a  man  who,  having  come  to  his  crown  with  um? 
a  power  limited  by  circumstances  rather  than  by  law,  and  having 
overcome  those  circumstances,  has  chosen  to  sacrifice  somewhat  of 
the  licence  of  despotism  for  the  safety  of  order ;  has  chosen  to  plaoe 
his  power  on  the  basis  of  public  security  and  common  justice.* 
Such  merit  was  his,  although,  doubtless,  the  love  of  power  was 
stEOttger  in  him  than  the  love  of  order.  His  wisdom  was  not  less 
wisdom  because  it  was  the  wisdom  of  a  selfish  man. 

In  the  elaborate  descriptions  of  Heniy  IL  which  are  given  by  oa&thepor. 
Peter  of  Blois,  Oiraldus  Gambrensis,  and  Balph  Niger,  we  cannot  ofhimby^ 
doubt  that  we  have  the  accurate  delineation  of  the  man  as  he  ^^rinto* 

harmaniiedf 

*  B.  de  Dio.  578.  lotam  in  hoc  direxil  animntn  at  fad 

*  '  BlustriB  Anglomm  rax  Henriaoa  rebellantes  et  djBoolos  maltipUoi  rnih* 
hoe  nomine  paortieipantiam  regam  veraioiie  oozttorafc,  et  paois  ao  fiM 
lowmduB  diotoi  est,  sed  nolli  moder'>  bonum  in  oordibag  hominnm  modls 
nonun  foisM  areditor  in  rebus  oom-  omnibus  oonsignarat.'  DiaLdaSoaoa 
ponondis  enimi  virtute  seoundus :  ab  p.  88. 

ipso  enim  mam  dominationSs  ezordio 
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appeared  ihiongh  the  different  medimns  of  liking  and  dislike.  The 
main  lines  of  the  portraits  are  the  same,  thongh  they  are  seen  as  it 
were  throngh  varionsly-ooloared  glass.  They  are  well-marked  and 
defined,  as  we  might  expeot  in  the  most  superfioial  view  of  snoh  a 
man.  But  although  well-marked  and  strongly  defined,  they  do  not 
combine,  even  under  the  hand  of  a  professed  panegyrist,  into  the 
outlines  of  a  hero. 

We  see  a  hard-headed,  industrious,  cautious,^  subtle,'  restless 
man  ;  fixed  in  purpose,  versatile  in  expedients ;  wonderfully  rapid 
in  execution ;  great  in  organising,  without  being  himself  methodical ; 
one  who  will  always  try  to  bind  others,  whilst  leaving  himself  free;' 
who  never  prefers  good  faith  to  policy  or  appearances  to  realitiee ; 
who  trusts  rather  to  time  and  circumstances  than  to  the  goodwill  of 
others ;  by  inclination  parsimonious  and  retiring,  but  on  occasion 
lavish  and  magnificent ;  liberal  in  almsgiving,^  splendid  in  building,^ 
but  not  giving  alms  without  an  ulterior  object,  nor  spending  money 
on  buildings,  except  where  he  can  get  his  money's  worth.  As  with 
treasure,80withmen,  he  was  neither  extravagant  nor  sparing;  rather 
economical  than  humane ;  pitiful  after  the  slaughter  of  battle,  but 
not  chary  ot  human  life  where  it  could  be  spent  with  effect^ 

He  had  the  one  weakness  of  great  minds,  without  which  no  man 
ever  reached  greatness :  never  to  be  satisfied  without  doing  or  taking 
part  himself  in  everything  that  was  to  be  done;'  and  he  had  not  what 


>  •Omnia  priiu  quam  arma  per- 
tentaxuL*  Gir.  Gamb.  *  Biartios  oon- 
gressuB  quoad  potoit  semper  evitans.' 
lb.  iii.  24. 

*  His  disBimnlation  is  a  great  point 
with  Beoket  S.  T.  C.  iiL  68, 140, 825. 
No  one  who  ever  had  anything  to  do 
with  him  escaped  his  monsetraps 
(mascipalas).  Epp.  Oant.  260.  Ten- 
dioolas,  S.  T.  0.  iii  802.  He  was  a 
complete  Proteus.    8.  T.  0.  iii.  802. 

'  'Natorali  q.oadam  inoonstantia, 
▼erbi  plemmqae  spontanens  trans- 
gressor; nam  qnoties  res  in  arotum 
devenerat,  de  dioto  malens  qoam  de 
^aoto  pcBnitere,  verbamque  fiusiliiia 
qoam  factum  irritmn  habere.'  Qir. 
Gamb. 

*  *  Incomparabilis  eleemosynanim 
largitor  et  pracipans  terns  Palestine 
sustentator.'  Gir.  Oamb.  Of.  Dial,  de 
Soaoo.  p.  2.  See  his  will  in  Giraldns, 
De  Inst  Pr.  ii.  17;  siso  Balph  de 
Dioeto,  618 ;  Genrase,  1469. 

The  orders  of  Grammont  and  Font- 
evrand  were  his  favonrites,  as  the 
Oloniac  was  of  Henry  I.  and  the  Cis- 


tercian of  Bichard  L  The  monks  of 
Fontevraud  registered  him  in  their 
obituary  as  'seoondns  probitate 
Alexander,  alter  Salomon  scientia,' 
Note  on  Balph  of  Coggeshall  in  Boa- 
qaet 

*  *Ad  paoem  popnli  speotat  im- 
mensitas  ilia  peconiarum  qoam  donat, 
qoam  recipit,  qnam  congregat,  qnam 
diqpergit.  In  mnris,  in  propngnaoolis, 
in  monitionibns,  in  fossatis,  in 
dausoris  f eraram  et  piscinm,  et  in 
palatioram  SBdificiis,  naUus  snbtilior, 
nullas  magnifioentior  invenitnr.'  P. 
Bles.  See  especially  the  list  of  his 
bnildings  in  B.  de  Monte,  897,  ad  ann. 
1161. 

*  *Amissos  in  aoie  plus  prinoipe 
plangens  et  humanior  ezstruoto  militi 
quam  superstiti,  longeque  major! 
dolore  mortuos  lugens  quam  Tivoe 
amore  demulcens.'    Gir.  Oamb. 

'  Even  Bichard  I.,  like  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  complained  that  he  oonld 
not  be  everywhere.  *  Nemo  potest  esse 
ubique.'  Itin.  B.  B.  p.  267.  B.  de 
Diceto,  560.    '  Per  provinoias  ourrens 
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may  be  called  ihe  strength  of  little  minds,  inability  to  see  good  in 
what  he  did  not  himself  devise. 

He  was  eloquent,  affiftble,  polite,  jocose ;  ^  so  persuasive  in  address 
that  few  could  resist  the  charm  of  his  manner.  He  had  the  royal 
prerogative  of  never  fo^tting  names  and  faces ; '  he  loved  to  en- 
courage the  retiring  and  to  repel  the  presuming.'  He  was  a  most 
excellent  and  bountiful  master.^  He  was  very  faithful,  both  in 
friendships  and  enmities,  where  they  did  not  interfere  with  his 
policy.* 

He  was  not  without  elegant  tastes ;  ®  he  loved  the  reading  of  HistMte 
history,  delighted  in  the  conversation  of  acute  and  learned  men  like  ^  ^'^'^'^ 
his  uncles  the  kings  of  Jerusalem,  and  his  sons-in-law  William  of 
Sicily  and  Henry  of  Saxony.  He  had  a  wonderf  td  memory,^  well 
stored  with  the  lessons  of  past  times,  and  with  the  experiences  of 
constant  journeys,  on  which  he  was  careful  to  see  everything  that 
was  to  be  seen. 

He  had  little  regard  for  more  than  the  merest  forms  of  religion ;  *  ^i^^ 
like  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  he  heard  mass  daily,  but  without  paying 
decent  attention  to  the  ceremony.    During  the  most  solemn  part  of 
the  service  he  was  whispering  to  his  courtiers,  or  scribbling,  or  look- 
ing at  pictures.^    His  vows  to  God  he  seems  to  have  thought  might  be 


6zpIorat  facta  omninm,  iUos  potissi- 
mmn  jadioans  qaos  oonstitait  jadiees 
aliomm.'    Pet.  Bles. 

*  'Nemo estargatior in oonsiliis, in 
eloqaio  torrentior.'  ^NiUlus  rege 
nofltro  honestior  est  in  loquendo,  in 
comedendo  orbanior,  moderatior  in 
bibendo.'  P.  Bles. '  PrincepJB  eloqnen- 
tiBflimnB.  .  .  .  Vir  affabilis,  vir 
flezibilis  et  faoetos.' 

s  *  Qnemoonqae  vel  semel  in  iaeie 
attentioB  inspexerat,  qnanqnam  in 
tanta  quotidie  multitadineoonBtitatiLB, 
nnnqnam  amplius  ignotom  babebat.' 
Oil.  Camb. 

•  «NnllQ8  mansnetior  est  affliotis, 
nollns  affabilior  paaperibns;  nullus 
importabilior  est  superbiB  .  .  . 
stadnit  opprimere  fastnosoB,  oppreBBOB 
erigere.'    Pet.  Bles. 

*  'InangendiBdignitatibiiBBiUmili- 
tantimn  semper  aspirat.'  DialogOB  de 
Soacoario,  p.  80. 

•  <  Qnem  semel  dilezitviz  dediligit; 
qnem  Tero  semel  exosnm  habait  vix  in 
gratiam  (amiliaritatis  admittit'  Pet. 
Bles.  '  Qnem  semel  exosnm  habnerat, 
Tiz  in  amorem,  qnem  semel  amaverat 
vix  in  odium  revocabat.'    Oir.  Camb. 

'  *  Qnoties  enim  potest  a  oaris  et 
BoUidtudinibuB  respiiare,  secreta  se 


oooupat  leetione,  aut  in  cnneo  cleri- 
oomm  aUqnem  nodnm  qnsBstioniB 
laborat  evolveie :  nam  onm  rex  yester 
bene  [<.«.  William  of  Sicily]  litteras 
noverit,  rex  nosterlonge  litteratior  est 
....  Veram  tamen  apud  regem 
Anglorom  quotidiana  ejus  sohola  est, 
litteratissimomm  conversatio  jngis, 
et  dlBonssio  qusBstionum.'  P.  Bles. 
'  Qnod  his  temporibns  oonspionum  est, 
litteris  eruditus  .  .  .  Historiamm 
omnium  feze  promptam  notitiam  et 
cunctarum  remm  experientiam  prope- 
modnm  ad  manum  habebat.' 

^'  'Quioquid  aliquando  memoria 
dignum  andierat  nunquam  a  mente 
deoidere  poterat.'    Oir.  Camb. 

'  He  was  occasionally,  like  John, 
violently  blasphemous.  Bee  Oir. 
Camb.  de  Inst.  Pr.  iiL  11.  He  neg- 
lected confession,  ib.  ilL  18. 

*  ThiB  may  be  a  libel  of  Balph 
Niger,  but  it  is  graphic  enough  to  be 
true :  '  Oratorium  ingressus,  pictum 
aut  suBurro  vacabat,'  p.  169.  Oiraldus 
says  the  same,  '  Sacra  vix  horam 
hostin  mittends  divinis  accommodans, 
et  id  ipsum  temporis,  ob  regni  forte 
negotia  tanta  reique  publicao  causa, 
plus  consiliis  et  sermone  quam  de?o- 
tione  consumens.' 
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evaded  as  easily  as  his  oovenants  with  men ;  his  undertakiiig  to  go 
on  orasade  was  commuted  for  money  payments,  and  hii  promised 
religious  foundations  were  oarried  out  at  the  expense  of  others.^ 
His  regard  to  personal  morality  was  of  mudi  the  same  value  and 
extent  He  was  at  no  period  of  his  life  a  faithful  husband ;  and 
when  he  had  finally  quarrelled  with  Eleanor  he  sank  into  sad  depths 
of  lioentiousness.' 

He  was  an  able,  plausible,  astute,  cautious,  unprincipled  man  o£ 
business.  His  temper  was  violent,  and  he  was  probably  subject  to 
the  outrageous  paroxysms  of  passion  whidi  are  attributed  to  his 
Nottnan  ancestors,  and  which,  if  they  have  not  been  exaggerated  by 
tibe  historians,  must  have  been  fearful  proofs  of  a  profane  and  cruel 
disposition,  on  which  discipline  had  in^Bosed  no  restraintB.' 

His  personal  appearance  did  not  approach  the  heroic.  He  was 
slightly  above  the  xuiddle  hei^t^^  square  and  substantia],  with  * 
decided  tendency  to  corpulence.'  His  head  was  round,  and  well 
proportioned ;  *  his  hair  approaching  to  red,  sprinkled  in  his  later 
yean  with  white,  but  always  kept  very  short  as  a  precaution  against 
baldness.^  His  face  is  described  by  one  authority  as  fiery,*  by 
another  as  lion-like.  His  ^yee  were  gr^,  taxi  full  of  expression^ 
but  rather  prominent^  and  occasionally  bloodshot^    His  nose  was 


>  *Balph  Niger's  aoooont  of  this  is 
ynj  ohantotemtio :  'Junius  se  trie 
nooMteria  o(«8trootorain«  duos 
ordiuM  tnmsrerkii,  pertouM  de  lose 
ad  Iffff^yn  tranaltmiSi  merolrieQS  alias 
aliiB,  Oenomaniiloag  ▲ngliois  sub- 
Bftitaeiu.'  This  of  oofons  refen  to  the 
Ameebtuy  transaotion.  The  Waltham 
one  was  of  mooh  Uie  aaine  kind. 
Oiraldas  also  is  severe  on  this  vecy 
flhabl^  basinefls,  and  ie  unable  to  say 
what  the  third  monastery  was  by  the 
Qonstraotion  of  whieh  his  tow  was 
folfilled,  unless  it  were  the  Charter- 
house  at  Witham.  De  Inst.  Pr.  it  7. 

'  Balph   Niger   says   that  he  im* 

Srisoned  Bleanor  that  she  might  not 
uterfere  with  his  amours  (p.  168). 
Be  says  also  of  him, '  Gorraptor  pudi- 
oitUi  et  avum  sequens  in  flagitUs,  prime 
in  sponsast  post  in  filias  prooerum 
iUeoebras  exeroens.'  Oiraldus  says 
that  after  Eleanor's  imprisonment, 
'qui  adulter  antea  fuerat  oeoultus, 
•flfeetus  postea  manifestnsi  non  mundi 
quidem  rosa,  juxta  falsun  et  frivolam 
nominis  impoeitionem,  sed  immundl 
▼erius  rosa  yooata,  palam  et  impu- 
dentins  abutendo ' ;  a  statement  whioh 
settles  two  traditionary  statements 
about  Bosamond,  namely,  that  Bk%  was 


the  mother  of  Oeoff rey,  who  was  bom 
about  1168»  and  that  she  was  put  cut 
of  the  way  by  Kleanor.  Walter  ds 
Mapes  says  that  Oeoflrey'smoaMirwas 
a  low  womaa  named  Ykeu^. 

*  Ot  S.  T.  0.  iv.  860. 

*  *  Statura  ejus  mediooris  esti  «i 
et  inter  parros  magnus  anparesi,  nse 
inter  migoies  minimus  yideatur.'  Pel. 
Bles.  ep.  66.  Henry  and  Aiehard  weie 
taller  than  their  father,  John  and 
Qeoftroy  shorter.    Qir.  Oamb.  ii.  99. 

*  '  Oorpore  oamoeo  •  •  •  fwlrs 
peiamplo.'    Oiraldus  Oamb. 

*  'Amplo  capite  et  rotundo.*  Oir. 
Csmb.  *Oaput  ejus  sphnieum,' '  nt 
eoUo  et  toll  ooipori  proportionali 
moderatione  respondeat.'    Pet.  Bles. 

'  '  Subrulns.'  Oir.  Oamb.  *  Sub- 
rufum  .  .  •  nisi  quia  oolotem  huno 
▼enerabilis  seneotus  et  superreniena 
canities  aUquantnlum  alteraTit.'  Pel. 
Bles.  'Casaries  ejus  damaa  ealvi* 
tie!  non  ▼eretnr,  saperreniente  tamen 
artifieii  oapillorum  tonsuia.'   Ibid. 

*  'FiMie  ignea.'  Gir.  Oamb.  *I«ee- 
nina  fades  quasi  in  qnadraogulum  ss 
dilatat.'    Pet  Bles. 

*  *  Oonlis  glaueis,  ad  iram  tonris  si 
lubore  suffusis.'  Gir.  Oamb.  *  Oouli 
^us  orbioulali  sunt;  dum  pasati  est 
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well  formed,  and  denoted  no  more  pride  or  fastidioiisneBs  than  waB 
beooming  to  a  king.^ 

He  bad  a  short  bull  neck,'  a  broad  square  chest,^  the  arms  of  a 
boxer/  and  the  legs  of  a  horseman  ^  (the  author  does  not  say  whether 
of  a  gro(»n  or  a  cavalier).  His  feet  were  highly  arched,^  but  his 
hands  were  domsy  and  coarse.^ 

He  paid  very  little  attention  to  diess,^  and  never  wore  gloves  mBpenooai 
but  when  he  went  hawking.  He  took  a  great  deal  of  exercise,  ^^^ 
being  both  restless  by  habit  and  anxious  to  keep  down  his  tendenqy 
to  fai  He  was  a  great  hunter  and  hawker ;  ^  he  never  sat  except 
at  meals  or  on  horseback.^^  He  transacted  all  business  standing, 
greatly  to  the  detriment  of  his  logs.  He  was  very  moderate  in  both 
meat  and  drink,'^  cared  very  little  for  appearances,  loved  order  in 
others  without  observing  it  himself;  hewa^a  goodand  kind  master, 
who  chose  his  servants  well,  but  neither  trusted  them  too  much,  nor 
ever  fcH^ve  their  neglect  of  his  interests. 

The  picture  is  not  a  pleasant  one ;  in  spite  of  his  refined  taste  otomi 
and  his  polite  address  he  must  have  looked  generally  like  a  rough,  Si;^?*^ 
passionate,  uneasy  man.    But  his  frame,  though  not  elegant,  was  <>^°™*>^^ 
very  seorviceable,  qualified  him  for  great  exertion,  and  was  proof 
against  privation  or  fatigue.    He  was  an  adroit  and  formidable  man 
at  arms,  but  there  was  little  at  first  sight  to  denote  either  the 
courteous  knight  or  the  skilful  general,  or  the  self-possessed  intriguer, 
or  the  ingenious  organiser,  or  the  versatile  administraior,  or  the 
prcrfound  politician. 


alitmi  edtunUni  et  shnplices.  Bed  in 
ira  et  tnrbaftioiM  oordis  quad  8ointil- 
lantes  ignem  et  in  impeta  f uhninanteB.* 
Pet.  Bles. 

1  Pel.  Blttfc 

'  *GoUo  ab  hnmeria  aliqaantulniu 
demisio.''    Gir.  Gamb. 

*  *  Peetore  qnadrato.'     Oir.  Cfunb. 

*  Thorax  eztensior.'    Pet  Bles. 

*  'Braohiis  validis.'     Gir.  Camb. 

*  Laoerti  pngiles.*    Pet.  Blee. 

*  *  Bqoeelree  tiUtt.*    Pet.  Bles. 

*  •  Arouati  pedes.'    Pet.  Bles. 

^  'Manns  ejus  quadam  grossitle 
sua  hominis  inouriam  protestantur ; 
eanmi  enim  oultom  prorsns  negligh, 
neo  onqnam  nisi  ayes  deferat  otitnr 
chirothecis.'    Pet.  Bles. 

*  '  Ooreis  sine  pliea,  pileis  sine  fastn, 
et  veetibtti  ntitor  ezpeditis.'  Pet. 
Bles. 

*  'Semper  in  mambos  ejus  sunt 
aroQS,  enses,  venabela,  sagitts.*  Pet. 
Bles. 


>•  *  Semper  a  mane  tisque  ad  ves- 
peram  etat  in  pedes,  et  lioet  tibte 
habeat  freqaenti  percossione  oaloi- 
trantimn  eauorum  enormiter  vulne- 
ratas  et  litidas,  nisi  tamen  equitei  vei 
eemedait,  nonquam  sedet.'  Pet,  Blse. 
So  also  Gir.  Camb.  *Cum  tibianun 
pedmnque  tomore  trequenti  •  .  .  osb- 
teres  id  ipsom  oorporis  iacommodi- 
tates  aooelerabat.' 

"  Caro  siqmdem  ejus  se  mole 
pinguedinis  enormiter  onerasset,  niri 
quia  ventrifl  jneclentiaTn  jejuniis  et 
exeroitio  domat.*  Pet  Bles.  -Erat 
enim  cibo  potuqne  modeslus  ac  sobrins. 
.  .  •  Paois  quoqne  tempore  sibi  neo 
paoeoA  ollam  neo  requiem  iadalgebat ; 
venationi  enim  trans  modestlam 
deditns,  snmmo  diluoalo  equo  corsore 
trantreotoa,  nnno  nltas  lustrans, 
nuno  montinm  juga  transoeiidens  diee 
daoebat  inqnietos;  vespere  vero  do- 
mom  reoeptom,  yel  ante  oowam  vel 
poet,  rarissime  sedentest  oonspexerii.' 
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But  if  the  character  of  Henry  contained  none  of  the  ekmente  of 
real  greatness,  if  the  leading  principle  of  it  was  one  which  is  actually 
incompatible  with  the  highest  degree  of  excellence  in  a  mler,  the 
position  of  the  nation  he  governed  was  such,  and  the  influence 
exercised  upon  it  by  his  character  and  the  events  of  his  reign  was  so 
salutary,  as  to  make  him  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  actors  in  the 
drama  of  English  history.  He  was  a  link  in  the  chain  of  great  men 
by  whom,  through  good  and  evil,  the  English  nation  was  drawn  on 
to  constitutional  government.  He  was  the  man  the  time  required. 
It  was  a  critical  time,  and  his  actions  and  policy  determined  the 
crisis  in  a  favourable  way.  He  stands  with  Alfred,  CSanute,  William 
the  Conqueror,  and  Edward  L,  one  of  the  conscious  creators  of 
English  greatness. 

His  reign  was  the  period  of  amalgamation,^  the  union  of  the 
different  elements  existing  in  the  country,  which,  whether  it  be 
looked  on  as  chemical  or  mechanical,  produced  the  national  character 
and  the  national  institutions. 

If  there  is  really  such  a  thing  as  national  character,  we  may 
speculate  thus.  The  Anglo-Saxon  temperament  had  run  to  seed 
in  the  age  preceding  the  Conquest.  The  efforts  of  Canute,  directed 
to  the  thorough  union  of  the  Danish  with  the  Anglo-Saxon 
population,  had  ended  as  such  efforts  general  do,  in  Oie  assimilation 
of  the  smaller  to  the  larger  constituent  in  the  union  of  the  kindred 
races.  The  Danish  provinces  had  become  before  the  Conquest 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  as  far  as  concerned 
national  feeling,  and  the  more  important  questions  of  law  and 
manners.  What  differences  yet  remained  served  to  intensify  the 
weakness  which  was  inherent  in  the  character  of  the  mass. 

The  tendency  of  all  the  Anglo-Saxon  institutions  was  to  produce 
a  spirit  of  self-dependence ;  that  was  the  strength  of  the  system. 
Its  weakness  was  the  want  of  cohesion,  which  is  a  necessary  condi- 
tion of  particles  incapable  of  self-restraint  in  the  absence  of  any 
external  force  to  compress  them.  The  power  of  combination  was 
not  indeed  wanting,  but  it  was  exercised  only  in  very  small  aggrega- 
tions, for  very  small  purposes,  and  those  private  rather  than  national. 
The  allodial  system  left  the  owner  of  land  dependent  on  no  earthly 
lord.  The  principle  of  combination  in  gilds  and  tithings,  which  to  a 
certain  extent  was  voluntary,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  system  of 
commendation,  which  was  entirely  so,  on  the  other,  supplied  a  very 


*  'Jam  oohabitantibns  Angiiois  et 
Nonnannis  et  altenitram  uxores 
duoentiboB  vel  nnbentibaB,  do  per- 
mixta  Bnnt  mhtiones  at  vix  disoerni 
posBit  hodie,  de  liberis  loqoor,  qois 
Anglious,  qois  KormamiUB  sit  genere ; 


exoeptis    dontaxat    aBoriptitiifl    qn 
Tillani    dionntur,    qoibuB    non    est 
liberam  obstantibuB  dominis  BtdB  a 
BQi  status  oonditione  disoedere.'    I>ia> 
logos,  Ao.t  p.  26. 
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indifferent  means  of  national  union.    The  unity  of  the  tithing  was 
far  closer  than  that  of  the  hundred ;  that  of  the  hundred  than  that  Mf-rdianoe 
of  the  county ;  that  of  the  county,  or  of  the  district  governed  by  the  eztrame,  ^ 
same  law,  was  far  stronger  than  that  of  the  kingdom.    Self-reliance  Sn'onhe* 
in  great  and  small  alike,  without  self-restraint,  without  the  power  SoheSon 
of  combination,  with  a  national  pride  and  yet  no  national  spirit,  laid 
England  an  easy  though  unwilling  prey  at  the  feet  of  the  Conqueror. 
Hating  to  submit,  it  was  yet  unable  to  unite  except  in  the  same 
small  clusters  in  which  throughout  its  early  history  the  nation  had 
exhausted  its  power  of  cohesion ;  hence  the  special  character  of  the 
struggles  which  occupied  the  early  years  of  William's  reign. 

For  such  a  condition  the  feudal  system  was  undoubtedly  the  Thefaodai 
fitting  cure.    There  is  much  truth,  though  only  half  the  truth,  in  helped  to 
Mr.  Garlyle's  observation  that  the  pot-bellied  equanimity  of  the  m^^mby 
Anglo-Saxon  needed  the  drilling  and  discipline  of  a  century  of  mL^S^on, 
Norman  tyranny.    The  grinding  process  by  which  the  machinery  ot  fte^i^herent 
feudalism  forced  into  a  common  mass  aJl  the  different  interests,  ^^Sf^S"^' 
desires,  and  habits  of  the  disunited  race  was,  however,  only  one  part 
of  its  operation.     The  feudal  system  was  very  far  from  being 
altogether  bad.    Like  the  Holy  Alliance,  it  would  have  been  a  very 
excellent  device  if  it  could  have  been  administered  by  angels ;  and 
all  Norman  nobles  were  by  no  means  such  men  as  William  Bufus  or 
Robert  of  BeUesme.    The  essence  of  the  system  was  mutual  fidelity, 
and  its  proper  consequence  the  creation  of  a  corporate  unity,  and  the 
recognition  of  it  by  every  member,  from  the  king  to  tiie  villein. 
The  bond  was  not  a  voluntary  one,  to  be  taken  up  and  put  aside  at 
pleasure;   the  principle  of  cohesion  was  uniform  throughout  the 
mass.    If  then  on  the  one  hand  the  maladministration  of  the 
system  forced  the  different  constituents  of  the  nation  into  a  physical 
union  of  interests,  the  essential  character,  which  no  maladministra- 
tion could   neutralise,   supplied  the   very  elements  which   were 
wanting  for  moral  strength.    Self-reliance  was  proved  not  to  be 
incompatible  with  order,  mutual  faith,  and  regard  to  law  ;  and  these 
are  indispensable  for  national  strength  and  national  spirit. 

It  was  not,  however,  necessary  that  the  pressure  of  this  discipline  Thepnamre- 
should  be  perpetual ;  it  was  enough  that  the  lesson  should  be  learned,  diaoipiiDe 
and  the  rod-might  be  cast  aside ;  but  very  much  must  depend  on  the  ^!!fl^'iiisr 
treatment  applied  at  the  moment.    Had  the  crucible  been  taken 
from  the  furnace  too  soon  the  elements  would  never  have  combined ; 
if  it  had  been  kept  there  too  long  the  fusion  would  have  ended  in  an 
explosion,  or  in  the  formation  of  an  insensate,  unductile  mass.    The 
reign  of  Henry  II.  was  the  time  of  the  crisis,  and  the  hands  by 
which  the  happy  moment  was  seized  were  his  own  and  those  of  his 
aiinisters.    If  Henry  had  been  a  better  man  his  work  would  have 
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been  seeond  to  that  of  no  oharftoter  in  history;  had  he  been  a 
weaker  one  than  he  was,  Enghmd  might  have  had  to  ondergo  for 
six  htmdred  years  the  fate  of  Franoe. 

Snoh  a  speonlation  may  be  a  mere  light  of  funey,  bnt  it  aoeords 
in  its  main  features  with  the  facts  of  history,  and  if  there  be  such  a 
thmg  as  national  character  il  must  be  closely  connected  with  national 
institutions.  In  one  state  of  society  they  grow  ont  of  it ;  inanother 
it  is  fashioned  by  them  until  it  seems  to  grow  ont  of  them :  they 
develop  together  in  a  firee  state,  in  a  subject  one  they  affect  one 
another  by  assimilation  or  opposition  according  to  the  nature  and 
duration  of  the  pressure. 

What  is  merely  a  probable  specuktion  at  the  best,  in  regard  of 
character,  is,  however,  a  true  story  applied  to  institutions.  The 
Angb-Saxon  and  the  Norman  institutions  had  been  actuaUy  in  a 
state  of  fusion  since  the  Conquest,  and  the  reign  of  Henry  gave  to 
the  united  systems  the  character  which  has  developed  into  the 
English  constitution*  It  destroyed  the  undue  preponderance  of  one 
power  in  the  State  over  the  others ;  it  secured  the  firm  position  at 
the  central  force,  and  it  opened  the  way  for  the  growth  of  wealth  in 
sodal  security ;  it  prevented  England  from  falling  under  a  military 
monarchy,  or  into  a  feudal  anarchy;  it  so  balanced  the  tom&B 
existing  in  the  State  as  to  give  to  each  its  opportunity  of  legitimate 
development.  Magna  Carta  could  never  have  been  won  by  lawless 
barons  for  a  crushed  and  spiritless  nation,  nor  would  the  people 
when  they  learned  their  strength  have  satisfied  themselves  with  the 
moderate  aims  that  contented  the  heroes  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
had  they  been  left  too  early  without  restraint,  or  been  kept  under 
prolonged  oppression.  The  Angevin  kings,  tiie  Norman  nobles,  the 
English  churls,  the  Roman  clergy,  become  in  one  century  the 
English  people. 

The  reign  of  Henry  II.  saw  the  end  of  feudalism,  so  far  as  it  had 
ever  prevailed  in  England,  as  a  system  of  government ;  the  executive 
power  was  taken  altogether  out  of  its  hands ;  the  military  strength 
of  it  was  subordinated  to  the  general  aims  of  government;  the 
legislative  capacities  of  the  system  were  held  in  formal  existence, 
but  in  practical  abeyance,  for  better  times  and  better  administrators. 
Feudalism  continued  to  exist  legally  as  the  machinery  of  land 
tenure,  and  morally  in  its  more  wholesome  results  as  a  principle  of 
national  cohesion  and  the  discipline  of  loyalty. 

During  the  ninety  years  that  followed  the  conquest  in  England, 
three  distinct  interests  were  either  in  active  conflict  or  in  passive 
opposition :  that  of  the  royal  power,  that  of  the  Norman  feudatories, 
and  that  of  the  people. 

The  fourth  interest,  that  of  the  clergy,  does  not  in  this  view 
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ABBnme  tlie  pioiniiienoe  wfaleb  il  exhibited  later  on.    Itisdoubfleas  J^^^^j^ 
iviie  that  the  ptivileges  of  the  ehtudi  in  the  Nonnan  era  should  be  of  «£» 
«oiieideied  as  the  franohiBee  of  the  people ;  ^    it  was  through  the 
dergy  only  that  the  Toiee  of  the  people  oould  be  heard.    From  ihe 
unity  of  the  national  church  the  unity  of  the  kingdom  had  itself  Earlier  uid 
afrang,  and  the  libertiee  of  the  church  were  almost  the  only  liberties  ^ortMioe 
ttiat  were  left  under  the  change  of  dynasty.    Nor  can  we  forget  that  ^^of 
in  the  English  constitution,  that  system  which  it  was  the  Conqueror's  ^^  ^'^"^ 
ot^ect  to  retain  and  administer  l^  his  own  vassals,  far  the  most 
impcNrtant  place  was  given  to  the  clergy,  the  prelates  being  by  virtue 
of  their  spiritual  character  the  chief  members  of  the  royal  council, 
and  the  ardibishop  of  Oanterbury  occupying  a  position  co-ordinate 
with  royalty  itself.    The  king  was  not  a  king  until  he  was  crowned, 
and  bef  (»e  he  was  crowned  he  must  bind  himself  to  naaintain  the 
liberties  of  the  church  and  to  act  by  the  counsel  of  the  primate. 

For  these  reasons  the  Church  of  England  even  more  than  the  ^^^  th^ 
4ihurches  of  the  continent  was  in  a  position  to  enforce  her  claims  as  ^^L^ 
'  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth,'  as  the  upholder  of  righteousness  point*  of 
in  a  degraded  and  most  licentious  court,  and  as  the  sole  monument  dwiU  & 
and  bulwark  of  liberty  in  an  oppressed  people.    And  this  considera-  ^SS^,^ 
tion  gives  to  the  position  of  Ansehn,  and  even  of  Thomas  Beeket,  a  A^^and 
dignity  and  a  constitutional  importance  which  the  particular  points  ^^^ 
for  which  they  contended  did  not  involve.    But  their  position  as  ^^^ 
yet  was  morally  rather  than  politically  definite.    It  would  be  to  theoiergy 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  plain  truth  of  facts  if  we  were  to  view  the  action         " 
erf  Ansdm  or  Thomas  as  the  action  of  either  church  or  pec^le.    The 
bishops  and  higgler  dergy  were  for  the  most  part  on  the  king's  side, 
appointed  to  their  places  as  &e  rewards  of  services  done  to  him,  or 
as  safe  mstruments  of  his  policy.    The  king's  court  and  chapel,  full 
of  ecdBsiiastics,  lefMresented  the  actual  status  of  the  clergy  at  the 
iime  m^e  truty  than  Anselm  or  Thomas,  even  with  the  national 
tsq^irit  of  the  monasteries  at  their  back.    The  fi^eedom  of  the  church 
only  on  occamons  and  emergencies  appeared  as  a  real  thing.    The 
oounsel  at  the  primate  might  be  given,  but  it  depended  on  the  will 
of  the  king  and  the  influence  of  his  court  whether  or  no  it  should 
be  taken.     Lanfrane  and  Theobald  could  influence  even  William 
Bufus  and  Henry  II. ;  Anselm  and  Thomas,  men  probably  ot  more 
force  of  character,  though  not  more  righteous  and  earnest,  took  a 
4ifferaat  course  and  signally  failed. 

The  constitutional  action  of  the  church  had  yet  to  be  revived  and  The  oontti- 
^veloped,  and  it  owed  much  more  to  Hubert  Walter  and  Stephen  Mtton  of 
Langton  than  to  the  two  saints  of  the  twelfth  century.    The  personal  ul^^ 

>  Pslgrave,  Nomnandy  and  Englamd,  iv.  169. 
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quanel  of  WilliAm  Bofos  and  Ansehn,  and  the  ooniest  on  mvestitazes 
under  Heniy  L,  had  not  a  direct  bearing  on  the  national  life,  and 
tended,  especially  the  latter,  which  had  its  origin  in  circxunstances 
external  to  England,  to  place  matters  on  a  false  issue.  Throughout 
the  period  the  higher  clergy  ruled  with  the  king,  and  the  lower 
suffered  with  the  people.  The  baronial  importance  of  the  bishops^ 
and  the  distinct  recognition  of  the  interest  of  the  clerical  estate, 
apart  from  the  king  and  nobles,  date  from  the  later  years  of  Henry  L 
and  the  reign  of  Stephen.  Soger  of  Salisbury  and  Henry  of  Blois 
may  be  regarded  as  the  founders  of  the  secular  as  S.  Ansdm  was  of 
the  ecdesiastical  independence  of  the  clergy.  They  were  in  different 
ways  the  precursors  of  Thomas  Becket,  who  combined  singularly 
the  worst  political  qualities  of  the  three.  But  the  importance  of  the 
Becket  quarrel  itself  was  greater  in  its  indirect  consequences  than  in 
its  simple  political  issue,  and  its  interest  is  rather  moral  or  personal 
than  constitutional. 

Of  the  three  temporal  interests,  those  of  the  king,  the  barons, 
and  the  people,  the  first  occupies  the  chief  phu)e  in  considering  the 
external  history  of  England,  the  third  in  the  investigation  of  the 
intemal ;  but  tibey  had  this  in  common,  that  their  real  aims  were  the 
same,  the  consolidation  and  good  government  of  the  country ;  whilst 
the  position  of  the  barons,  their  selfish  aims  and  foreign  aspirations, 
were  as  dangerous  to  the  crown  as  they  were  in  effect  oppressive 
to  the  people. 

One  benefit  which  England  gained  from  being  conquered  by  a 
French  vassal  was  doubtless  this,  that  she  was  secured  from  ever  fall- 
ing into  the  condition  in  which  France  then  was.  The  Conqueror,  as  a 
statesman,  saw  that  it  would  never  answer  his  purpose  to  suffer  the 
existence  in  England  of  the  class  of  vassals  to  which  he  himself 
belonged.  The  king  of  England  should  never  be  subject  to  the  sort 
of  influences  which  he  himself  and  his  fellow  feudatories  had 
exerdsed  over  the  kings  of  France.  In  this  stage  of  history  every 
limitation  of  the  power  of  the  nobles  was  an  extension  of  the  liberty 
of  the  people.  It  became  very  different  afterwards,  when  the  power 
of  the  crown  was  established,  and  a  new  nobility  sprang  up  under 
different  conditions, « with  the  wUl  to  be  the  leaders  and  to  care  for 
the  interests  of  the  nation ;  but  this  belongs  to  a  later  period  than 
the  reign  of  Henry  11. 

William  the  Conqueror  may  be  said  in  a  general  way,  with 
sufficient  correctness  to  have  introduced  feudalism  into  England ; 
that  is,  he  most  probably  reduced  the  land  tenures  to  feudal  principles 
universally,  hiB  military  establishment  in  his  later  years  was  f eudaJ^ 
his  ministers  were  chosen  from  among  his  great  vassals,  or  were 
rewarded  with  great  fiefs,  and,  so  far  as  he  allowed  any  legislative 
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action  independent  of  or  co-ordinate  with  his  own,  such  legislative 
action,  being  exercised  by  men  whose  position  was  owing  to  their 
feudal  rights,  was  of  a  feudal  character. 

But  it  was  no  part  of  his  system  that  the  executive  power  should  hia  restrio. 
be  administered  by  feudal  officers.    This  may  be  considered  as  develop. 
proved  by  the  common  arguments :  first,  the  fact  that  by  dividing  foSai' 
the  possessions  of  those  nobles  whose  services  he  was  obliged  to  ^^^"^^"''^^ 
reward  on  feudal  principles,  and  by  requiring  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  himself  to  be  taken  by  all  freeholders  throughout  the  country,  he 
endeavoured  to  avoid  raising  up  a  class  of  vassals  such  as  existed  in 
France  and  Germany,  where  the  sovereign  was  simply  primus  inter 
pa/res,  or  more  truly  the  servant  of  his  own  servants.    The  second 
argument  is  based  on  the  amount  of  subordinate  organisation  which 
he  retained  from  the  ancient  Anglo-Saxon  institutions. 

The  nobles  who  accompanied  William  were  not  likely  to  fall  in  ^^^^ 
with  such  a  plan.    For  feudal  reciprocity  in  its  proper  sense  they  Tiewiof  the 
might  have  had  littie  or  no  favour,  but  they  had  existed  for  severtd  m  Their 
generations  under  feudal  principles,  and  they  were  in  a  manner  n^toni 
acclimatised  to  the  air  of  France.  ^de^fnoe 

But  the  root  of  the  matter  lay  deeper  far  than  the  incrustation 
of  feudalism.    The  pride  of  race  was  strong  within  them.    It  was  a 
confederation  of  Norsemen  that  had  placed  BoUo  and  his  successors 
on  the  throne  of  Normandy.    It  was  a  confederation  of  volunteer 
vassals,  in  whom  the  spirit  of  the  Vikings  had  revived,  that  mustered 
the  fleet  and  army  which  won  the  kingdom  of  England.    William 
might  be  to  the  English  the  testamentary  heir  of  the  Confessor ;  to  wiiuun*8 
to  the  French  the  mightiest  vassal  of  the  crown ;  but  to  his  own  toh£^ ^^ 
followers  he  was  the  head  of  the  race,  the  duke  of  the  Normans,  ^Si^[^. 
rather  than  the  king  of  England  or  the  count  of  Bouen.    If  he  was 
primus,  they  were  pares,  most  of  them  of  purer  descent,  many  of 
them  of  equal  origin :   his  actual  primacy  he  owed  chiefly  to  his 
personal  character. 

Further,  the  early  troubles  of  his  reign  in  the  duchy  had  con-  ud  to  his 
siderably  diminished  the  number  of  true  Norman  nobles,  and  this  ^j^^ot; 
had  the  effect  of  concentrating  the  greater  fiefs  in  the  hands  of  his  ^^^^ere 
own  relations.    Both  these  things  contributed  to  the  maintenance  of  }«■  effecuvc 

^  '  1a  the  case 

his  personal  authority,  whilst  they  left  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  of  hu 
to  his  successors,  with  whom  the  bonds  of  influence  and  relationship 
were  weaker,  and  who  had  to  contend  with  a  body  of  nobles  who 
were  becoming  fiercer  and  prouder  as  they  became  fewer. 

These  men  were  ready  enough  to  take  advantage  of  such  points 
of  feudalism  as  favoured  their  own  independence.  Why  should  they 
not  occupy  to  the  crown  which  had  been  won  by  their  exertions 
the  same  position  that  they  saw  the  counts  of  Champagne  and 
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Vennandoifl  and  the  dukes  of  Normandy  and  Burgundy  bearing  to 
the  orown  of  France,  whose  wearer  was  their  near  kinsman,  and  far 
less  indebted  to  them  for  his  position  ?  Nor  were  they  unworthy  to 
be  the  equals  of  kings,  much  less  of  French  vassals,  who  counted 
among  their  inferior  members  the  house  of  Hauteville,  which  was 
giving  law  to  Italy  and  threatening  the  Eastern  Empire. 

There  was  much,  however,  in  the  condition  of  the  conquered 
country  which  might  seem  to  favour  the  claims  of  the  nobles  to 
feudal  independence.  England  under  the  Confessor  had  been 
broken  up  into  great  earldoms  or  satrapies,  each  containing  many 
shires,  and  in  fact  representing  in  some  measure  one  of  the  ancient 
kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy.  Each  earl  governed  by  authority 
directly  delegated  by  the  sovereign,  and  was  supreme  in  his  earldom, 
both  in  war  and  in  peace:  but  the  dignity  Was  not  necessarily 
hereditary,  and  although  probably  given  in  theory  for  the  life  of  the 
grantee,  was  subject  to  the  conditions  of  promotion  and  degradation. 
The  exact  parallel  for  this  state  of  things  must  be  sought  in  the 
contemporary  condition  of  Germany  and  in  a  much  earlier  condition 
of  France.  But  the  main  point  of  separate  independent  jurisdiction 
strongly  resembled  the  feudal  division  of  the  latter  country.  It 
would  have  been  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  for  Hugh  of 
Avranches,  Boger  Montgomery,  or  William  FitzOsbem  to  have 
taken  the  place  of  Tostig,  Swegen,  and  Leofric.  The  urgency  with 
which  the  local  franchises  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  lords  were  pressed  by 
the  Norman  barons  to  the  exaltation  of  their  own  privileges  may 
serve  to  show  that  had  the  chance  been  given  them  they  would  have 
gladly  claimed  the  greater  jurisdictions  on  a  like  plea.  As  it  was, 
they  found  themselves,  in  relation  to  the  royal  power,  in  a  position 
actually  less  influential  than  that  which  had  been  occupied  by  the 
Anglo-Saxon  earls.  They  had  conquered  England  for  William,  not 
for  themselves.  William's  own  measures  show  that  he  foresaw  the 
results  of  this  ;  but  his  sons  had  the  first  experience  of  its  working. 
In  the  attempt  to  set  aside  the  male  line  of  the  ducal  house  in  the 
rebellion  of  1095  may  be  traced  the  principle  of  the  equality  and 
confederation  of  the  race,  as  well  as  an  attempt  to  assert  for  the 
great  vassals  the  independence  of  feudal  princes.  Bobert  Mowbray 
expiated  his  rebellion  by  a  life-long  captivity,  but  until  the  Norman 
nobility  became  extinct  he  never  lacked  imitators. 

With  this  deeply-seated  feeling  of  insubordination  was  closely 
connected  the  jealousy  with  which  the  nobles  regarded  the  king's 
ministers.  Under  the  Conqueror,  whose  most  faithful  adherents 
were  men  of  his  own  blood,  acknowledging  in  him  the  source  of  their 
fortune  and  the  pre-eminence  of  strength,  we  find  few  complaints  of 
the  aggrandisement  of  insignificant  officers.    William's  servants  were 
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in  fact  ohosen  either  from  the  nobles  themselves  or  from  the  (dergji 
whom  the  dose  union  of  secular  and  eoclesiastical  supremacy  in  the 
friendship  of  the  king  and  Lanfrano  kept  in  their  places,  and  from 
whose  number  the  notoriously  unworthy  were  for  the  most  part  ex- 
cluded. Under  William  Bufus  begin  the  complaints  of  unworthy 
favourites  and  ignoble  ministers,  and  at  the  very  same  time  the 
difficulties  with  the  clergy,  and  the  revolutionary  attempts  of  the 
great  vassals.  Both  the  dergy,  so  for  as  Anselm  represented  them, 
and  the  vassals,  aimed  at  a  position  to  which,  on  the  analogy  of 
other  countries,  they  felt  themselves  entitled,  although  they  had 
never  yet  possessed  it :  the  king's  only  possible  agents  in  opposing 
their  attempts  were  the  ministers  whom  he  had  chosen,  and  whom 
gratitude  and  community  of  interest  attached  to  him  and  his  policy. 
If  these  men  did  not  content  themselves  with  hindering  the  aggran- 
disements of  the  nobles  and  clergy,  but  actually  tried  to  drive  them 
from  the  vantage-ground  which  in  the  exigencies  of  the  Conquest 
had  been  accorded  to  them,  there  is  nothing  surprising  in  the  fact 
that  they  were  even  more  obnoxious  to  their  opponents  than  was  the 
king  himself. 

For  to  the  difficulties  which  the  very  existence  of  the  Norman  <*>  ^'^'■If^ 
feudatories,  with  their  notions  of  race  and  of  French  feudalism,  tbe  no- 
brought  to  the  royal  power,  must  be  added  certain  weak  points  in  shAkantiie 
the  position  of  the  crown  itself.    With  the  life  of  William  I.  ceased  ^thenoi^ci 
the  unity  of  Norman  feeling  in  England.     Almost  immediately  on  *o*^**^ 
the  accession  of  William  Bufus  the  question  of  succession  emerged, 
and  with  it  division.    Bobert  of  Normandy  had  his  adherents  if  he 
had  had  the  will  or  energy  to  use  them.     Stephen  of  Aumale  was 
the  favourite  of  another,  and  that  a  very  powerful,  section  of  the 
barons.    On  the  death  of  William  Bufus  the  claims  of  Bobert  were 
asserted,  and  so  far  maintained  as  to  compel  Henry  to  enter  into  an 
alliance  with  the  subject  race.    On  Henry's  death  followed  the 
divisions  between  the  parties  of  Stephen  of  Blois  and  Matilda,  and 
later  on  between  the  Norman  and  Angevin  parties  among  Matilda's 
adherents.    In  all  these  divisions  the  nobles  had  ranged  themselves 
sometimes  on  one  side,  sometimes  on  the  other :  they  had  contracted 
enmities  and  reconciled  them,  formed  friendships  and  broken  them : 
hardly  any  house  had  uniformly  acted  on  the  same  principle,  and 
consequently  hardly  any  had  not  at  some  time  found  itself  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  royal  authority.*     Thus  the  principle  of  attachment 

>  *  Heralds  tell  as  that  the  shield  looked  oddly?    the  majority  of  the 

of  the  traitorons  knight  is  to  be  re-  emblazonments  tamed  upside  down, 

versed.     Had  this  law   of    chivalry  unless  a  double  infidelity  authorised 

been  observed  in  Normandy,  would  Sir  Knight  to  turn  his  shield  right  up 

not  the  beautiful  stained  glass  glowing  again.'      Palgrave,    Normandy    and 

in  the  rich   churoh    windows   have  England,  iv.  256. 
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to  the  king  had  grown  weaker  and  the  love  of  independenoe 
stronger :  the  right  of  private  war  and  of  separate  alliances  had 
been  exerted  if  not  vindicated,  and  it  was  fortunate  indeed  for  the 
royal  power  that  it  had  been  wielded  by  strong  hands,  or  England 
must  have  fallen  altogether,  as  it  did  in  Stephen's  reign,  into  chronic 
anarchy.  Fortunately  also  the  internal  feuds  divided  and  weakened 
the  nobles  themselves  and  diminished  their  numbers,  so  that  for 
Henry  of  Anjou  there  was  left  a  not  altogether  hopeless  prospect  of 
consolidating  a  strong  government. 

Henry  came  to  the  destructive  part  of  his  work  with  great 
advantages.  He  was  for  the  most  part  untrammeled  by  Norman 
traditions  and  associations.  He  did  not  owe  his  crown  to  the 
swords  of  Norman  warriors,  but  to  the  support  of  the  clergy  given  to 
the  indisputable  and  undisputed  claim  which  had  been  won  for  him 
by  Earl  Robert  of  Gloucester,  the  bastard  son  of  his  grand&ther, 
who  for  all  practical  purposes  was  an  Englishman.  Henry  himself 
was  an  Angevin,  and  the  interests  of  his  Angevin  subjects  were 
never  likely  to  come  into  dangerous  collision  with  his  designs  or 
prospects  as  king  of  England. 

The  Normans  had  been  indeed  the  enemies  of  his  father  and 
his  paternal  house,  and  but  lukewarm  supporters  of  his  mother. 
But  if  there  were  few  ties  of  personal  friendship  or  of  common 
natural  feeling  to  be  broken  before  the  task  of  demolishing  the 
rival  interest  was  begun,  there  were  also  few  incitements  to  personal 
hatred  such  as  might  embitter  the  contest  or  endanger  the  result. 
The  struggle  from  the  beginning  was  political  rather  than  personal, 
and  throughout  it  was  rather  the  power  than  the  estates  or  the 
persons  of  his  enemies  that  Henry  laboured  to  secure.^  We  read 
during  his  reign  of  none  of  the  great  and  startling  confiscations 
which  before  the  death  of  Henry  I.  had  fallen  on  almost  every 
one  of  the  great  families  sprung  from  the  companions  of  the 
Conqueror.* 

The  experience  of  the  anarchy  of  the  last  reign  had  taught  the 
nation  generally  to  wish  for  a  strong  government,  and  the  evils  of  it 
were  so  patent  and  indisputable  that  the  policy  of  the  new  king, 
coinciding  as  it  did  for  the  most  part  with  the  provisions  of  the 


*  There  is  a  very  important  passage 
in  Balph  de  Dioeto,  670,  too  long  to 
transcribe.  He  states  that  the  parti- 
sans of  the  younger  Henry  were 
chiefly  those  on  whom  the  hand  of 
the  father  had  fallen  heavily,  *  quia 
rex  pater,  regi»  titulos  dignitatis 
ampliare  proonrans  .  .  .  oastella 
patris  suspeota  vel  everteret,  vel  in 
floam  redigeret  potestatem,  bonorum 


ocoupatores  qns  suam  ad  mensam 
quasi  ad  fisoum  ab  antiquo  pertlnere 
noBoantur,  patrimonio  proprio  oon- 
tentOB  esse  debere  assereret  et  etiam 
oogeret,  Ac* 

'  'Testantur  hoc  Xormannomm 
prooeres,  alii  capti,  alii  inoarcerati, 
alii  exhsredati  in  hodiemum  diem.' 
Joh.  Salisb.  Poller,  vi.  18. 
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treaty  by  which  the  crown  was  secured  to  him,  was  acquiesced  in  at 
first  with  very  little  difficulty.  The  castles  of  the  smaller  tyrants 
were  speedily  dismantled,^  and  with  them  their  power  of  doing 
mischief  was  annihilated.  It  was  only  on  the  marches  that  resist- 
tance  was  offered,  and  before  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  the  reign 
Hugh  de  Mortimer 'was  brought  to  submit  *  and  William  of  Aumale 
deprived  of  his  last  stronghold.  The  Scots  restored  the  northern 
provinces  which  had  been  won  in  the  name  of  Matilda.'  England 
welcomed  peace  and  prepared  to  accept  the  reforms  which  alone 
could  strengthen  her  internal  union  and  enable  her  to  defend  and 
extend  her  borders.  The  king  was  at  liberty  to  carry  on  alternately  He  wm  thus 
his  measures  of  domestic  legi^tion  and  his  plans  of  foreign  policy,  ^oaxe^ 
His  presence  was  for  several  years  scarcely  required  in  England, 
where  he  had  shown  both  the  strength  of  his  hand  and  the  real 
moderation  of  his  aims. 

But  the  shock  which  followed  the  quarrel  and  death  of  Thomas  Thenbd- 
Becket  gave  the  signal  for  the  resuscitation  of  the  slumbering  and  1174 
elements  of  discord,  and  the  rebellion  of  Henry  and  Richard  in 
1178  afforded  occasion  for  the  outbreak  which  nothing  but  the 
personal  abilities  of  the  king  and  his  ministers  prevented  from 
becoming  a  revolution. 

It  was  still,  if  we  may  judge  of  it  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  union  of 
evidence,  far  more  a  political  than  a  personal  conflict.    Nearly  all  no^£*^ 
the  great  earls  both  in  Normandy  and  in  England  were  engaged  on  ^^iq^ 
the  side  of  the  princes.    Those  of    Chester,  Leicester,  Norfolk,  Bn^ind 
Huntingdon,  and  Ferrers ;  the  king  of  Scotland,  the  great  baron  of 
Mowbray,  Hamo  de  Masci,  Bichard  de  Morville,  and  Geoffrey  of  the 
Cotentin,  representing  the  remnant  of  the  party  of  the  Conquest : 
men  and  families  who  had  never  before  found  themselves  on  the 
same  side,  united  against  the  king. 

In  Normandy  the  great  feudatories  of  the  duchy,  many  of  whom  and  in 
had  large  estates  in  England,  were  bound  up  both  in  cause  and  in  ^^'^^"^ 


*  *  Moz  oastella  nova  qun  in  diebas 
avi  sol  neqoaquam  exstiterant  00m- 
planari  pnacepit,  proBter  pauoa  in 
loois  opportunls  Bifta  qns  vel  ipse 
retinere,  vel  a  pacifiois  ad  regni 
mnnimen  reiineri  voluit.'  W.  Newb. 
ii.  1. 

*  Boger  of  Gloucester  gave  in  about 
May ;  Hugh  de  Mortimer  on  the  7th 
of  Jnly.  B.  de  Monte,  ad  1155 ;  Qer- 
vase,  1878.    Henry  destroyed  Gleobnry 

^Castle,  the  property  of  Mortimer,  and 
on  Soger's  deatii  retained  the  earldom 
of  Hereford  in  his  own  hands.  In 
the   winter    he   seized   the    castles 


belonging  to  the  bishop  of  Winchester. 
On  his  return  to  England  in  1157,  he 
took  into  his  hands  the  castles  of 
Hugh  Bigot,  and  the  holdings  which 
had  been  conferred  on  William  the 
son  of  Stephen  at  Pevensey  and  in 
Norfolk  by  the  treaty  of  Westminster. 
Brompton,  1088;  R.  de  Monte,  ad 
1157. 

'  In  1157.  B.  de  Monte,  ad  ann. 
*' Aquilonales  Anglias  regiones  .  .  . 
nomine  Matildis  diotsB  imperatrids  et 
hflBredis  ejus  olim  a  David  Seottoram 
rege  adquisitas."    W.  Newborgh,  ii.  4. 
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kindred  with  the  English  rebels.  The  count  of  Meulan  was  the 
head  of  the  Norman  Beamnonts,  as  the  earl  of  Leicester  was  of  the 
English :  the  counts  of  Eu  and  Evreux '  represented  junior 
branches  of  the  ducal  house ;  those  of  Alen9on  and  Ponthieu  the 
heirs  of  Robert  of  Bellesme.  The  earl  of  Chester  held  the  here- 
ditary viscounties  of  Bayeux  and  Avranches.  All  these  were 
marshalled  against  king  Henry.  Amulf,  bishop  and  count  of 
Lisieux,  played  in  Normandy  the  same  double  game  that  his  fellow 
count  bishop  Hugh  of  Puiset  was  doing  in  England.  William  of 
Aumale,  who  like  Hugh  of  Puiset  was  closely  connected  with  the 
house  of  Champagne,  and  had  to  revenge  the  loss  of  his  almost 
regal  power  north  of  the  Himiber,  after  a  mock  defence  yielded  his 
whole  continental  possessions  to  the  insurgents.* 

On  Henry's  side  were  the  earls  of  Cornwall,  Warren,  Gloucester,^ 
and  Arundel,  all  closely  connected  with  him  by  birth  or  marriage, 
and  the  earl  of  Essex,  William  de  Mandeville,  whose  tie  was  that  of 
simple  honour  and  gratitude.  Strongbow  earl  of  Striguil,^  the  earls 
of  Salisbury,  Warwick,  and  Northampton  were  on  the  same  side ; 
but  Strongbow's  chief  interest  now  was  in  Ireland,  and  the  others 
were,  either  in  possessions  or  in  character,  insignificant.  The 
strength  of  the  royal  party  consisted  first  of  those  who  had  risen  to 
importance  as  the  ministers  of  Henry's  reforms,  and  secondly  of  the 
people,  who  had  benefited  by  them ;  Banulf  Glanvill  and  Bichard 
de  Lucy  at  the  head  of  the  freemen  of  the  country,  supported  by  the 
Stutevilles,  the  Umfravilles,  and  others  who  had  become  more 
thoroughly  English  than  the  greater  barons. 

The  whole  of  the  bishops  both  in  Normandy  and  in  England 
remained  loyal ;  only  Hugh  ^  and  Arnulf  tried  to  be  on  both  sides 
at  once. 

The  sources  of  disaffection  in  Aquitaine  and  Poictou  were  of  the 
same  sort  as  those  in  Normandy  and  England,  but  in  those  countries 
the  cause  owed,  as  in  Brittany,  somewhat  of  its  character  to  the 
influences  of  nationality  and  to  the  personal  popularity  of  the 
princes. 


^  The  right  of  gairisoning  the 
baronial  castles  was  a  chief  preroga- 
tive of  the  dukes  of  Normandy,  and  a 
source  of  constant  soreness  with  the 
great  vassals.  In  1161  Henry  seized 
ike  castles  of  the  count  of  Meulan  and 
other  Norman  barons ;  in  1166  those 
of  tiie  counts  of  Ponthieu  and  S6ez; 
those  of  the  Lusignans  in  1165 ;  those 
of  the  Leonois  in  1171.  In  the  same 
year  he  doubled  the  revenues  of  the 
duchy  of  Normandy  by  resuming 
lands  which  had  been  detained  since 


the  death  of  Henry  I.  AU  the  nobles 
who  suffered  this  treatment  are  found 
in  arms  against  Heniy.  Gf.  B.  dfr 
Monte,  1159, 1161, 1164, 1166. 

*  B.  de  Diceto,  571. 

*  Yet  even  the  earl  of  Gloucester 
was  suspected  both  now  and  in  1188, 
and  his  son-in-law,  the  earl  of  Glare. 
B.  de  Die.  578. 

*  Strongbow  was,  however,  present 
with  Henry  in  France.  B.  de  Die. 
572. 

>  B.  de  Die.  578. 
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What  pretexts  were  alleged  by  the  barons  as  the  cloak  of  the  Thenbeit 
real  caoses  of  discontent  does  not  appear.^  In  spite  of  the  strength  eommon 
of  their  numbers  and  mass,  and  in  spite  of  the  real  unity  of  their  ^°^ 
interest,  they  had  no  organisation,  they  had  no  bill  of  grievanoes,  no 
head  and  no  watchword.  The  whole  rising  bears  the  character  of  a 
simple  reaction  against  the  pressure  of  strong  government ;  a  re- 
action the  opportunity  of  which  was  so  obvious  as  to  strike  all  alike, 
and  to  call  even  without  concert  all  the  subject  forces  into  motion ; 
but  the  only  definite  purpose  of  which  was  to  create  a  confusion  out 
of  which  the  strongest  hand  might  pluck  advantage.  The  odds  were 
apparently  dead  against  the  king.  The  rebels  could  hardly  have 
calculated,  considering  the  inmiense  extent  of  the  area  of  disaffec- 
tion, the  importance  of  the  leaders,  the  alliance  of  the  kings  of  France 
and  Scotland,  and  the  open  adherence  of  Queen  Eleanor  and  her 
sons,  on  a  result  which  would  strengthen  the  royal  power  and  exalt 
beyond  precedent  the  personal  importance  of  Henry. 

The  whole  rebellion  was  crushed  in  a  few  months,  and  so  Tbenbei- 
thoroughly  that  the  good  fortune  of  the  king  seemed  to  his  con-  ^heT"'^ 
temporaries  more  astonishing  than  even  his  skill  and  energy.    The 
king  of  Scotland,  the  earls  of  Chester  and  Leicester  were  prisoners, 
the  earls  Ferrers  and  Bigot  and  Mowbray  vying  with  one  another,  Hetur's 
in  haste  to  surrender,  Henry  found  himself  in  firmer  possession  of  ftS^n^. 
the  strongholds  of  the  country  than  he  had  been  even  in  1166.'  ®°^ 

It  is  difficult  to  say  to  what  the  barons  owed  their  immunity  Heabstainfl 
from  punishment,  if  it  were  not  the  certainty  that  it  was  safer  to  p^S^bm^; 
humble  than  to  destroy  them;  safest  of  all,  while  disarming  the 
system  that  upheld  them '  to  win  them  by  moderation,  kindness, 
and  confidence.^ 

In  the  year  1176  the  king  took  into  his  own  hands  all  the  castles 
of  England  and  Normandy  ;  ^  he  did  not  even  except  the  castle  of 


*  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  says  of  the 
rising  of  the  Norman  barons  against 
Robert  in  1087,  *Coald  the  barons 
have  patronised  a  chronicler  of  their 
own,  this  continued  turbnlence  might 
haye  been  described  as  a  patriotic 
straggle  to  regain  their  lawful  inde- 
pendence. Under  William,  however, 
they  had  really  sustained  no  grievance 
except  the  necessity  of  submitting  to 
the  law.'  Normandy  and  England, 
iv.  25.  The  same  may  be  said  almost 
exactly  of  this  rebellion.  Ck>mpare 
also  the  condition  of  Normandy  under 
Bobert  (ib.  281)  with  that  of  England 
under  Stephen. 

*  *  Sic  in  brevi  pene  rebelles  omnes 
obtinuit,  ut  longe  fortius  quam  prius 


ex  eo  quo  infirmari  debnlt,  conflr- 
maretur  in  regno.*  Dialogus  de 
Scacc.  p.  38. 

'  He    immediately    destroyed    the 
castles  of  the  rebels.    B.  de  Die.  685. 

*  Qir.  Camb.  De  Inst  Pr.  iL  8. 
'Inter  ipsos  triumphales  eventus 
summam  dementiam  .  .  .  conser- 
vavit'  William  of  Newburgh  has  a 
chapter  on  this,  full  as  usual  of  good 
sense,  iL  88,  *  Comprehensis  insuper 
hostibus  tam  enormis  saculi  incen- 
toribus  inaudita  pepereit  misericordia, 
ut  eorum  pauci  rerum  suarum,  nulli 
vero  status  snivel  corporum  dispendia 
sustinerent.'    Dialogus,  p.  88. 

»  B.  de  Dioeto,  694.    Cf.  600. 
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Ongar,  which  belonged  to  the  faithful  Bichard  de  Lucy.  Those  of 
the  earls  of  Chester,  Leicester,  and  Norfolk,  with  those  of  Roger 
Mowbray,  he  dismantled.  But  early  in  the  following  year  he 
restored  the  offending  earls  to  their  estates,  the  castles  excepted,  of 
which  two  only  belonging  to  the  earl  of  Leicester  and  one  of  the  earl 
of  Chester's  remained  stamding. 

That  the  policy  of  disarmament  might  not  be  evaded,  the  pre- 
cautions of  law  were  superadded.  The  justices  in  iHnere  were 
instructed  in  1176  to  take  cognisance  of  the  warderships  of  all  the 
castles  that  were  suffered  to  stand,  and  to  enforce  the  complete 
demolition  of  the  condemned  ones.  At  the  Council  of  Oeddington 
in  1177,  the  custodians  of  all  the  Northern  castles  were  removed, 
and  from  this  time  the  maintenance  of  the  royal  grasp  on  these 
strongholds  was  regarded  as  a  distinct  object  of  policy.  Gradually 
all  the  offenders  were  restored  to  their  territories,  but  the  custody  of 
the  castles  was  withheld.  The  visitation  of  the  castellanships  was 
made  a  regular  article  of  the  commission  of  the  judges,  and  the 
governors  were  frequently  changed,  so  as  to  vest  the  posts  gradually 
and  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  king's  officers.  The  result  was  that 
England  enjoyed  internal  peace  for  the  remainder  of  the  reign,  and 
when  in  1188  the  rebellion  of  the  princes  threatened  abroad  to 
renew  the  terrible  scenes  of  1174,  the  simple  measure  of  securing 
the  persons  of  the  suspected  earls  was  sufficient,  and  was  regarded 
as  more  than  sufficient,  to  guarantee  the  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom. 

Less  stirring  in  incident  but  far  more  important  in  their  effects 
on  the  life  of  the  nation  were  the  measures  by  which  Henry  built  up 
the  civil  portions  of  his  design  of  consolidation.  They  do  not  occupy 
the  same  space  in  the  pages  of  the  historians,  and  have  yet  to  be 
investigated  with  the  whole  apparatus  of  archsBological  research :  for 
they  lie  for  the  most  part  within  the  unpopular  region  of  legal 
antiquities.  But  the  most  superficial  view  of  the  politics  of  the  age 
would  be  not  merely  imperfect,  but  glaringly  false,  without  some 
attempt  to  describe  them. 

In  this  respect  as  well  as  in  the  former  Henry  came  to  the  crown 
with  great  advantages  :  he  succeeded  to  the  policy  of  the  Conqueror 
and  Henry  I.,  and  inherited  the  wisest  and  most  faithful  servants  of 
the  latter.  It  was  in  his  favour  also  that,  following  on  a  period  of 
anarchy,  his  reforms  were  not  restricted  to  a  simple  restitution  of  the 
past,  but  with  the  restoration  of  government  he  might  almost  at  will 
develop  and  extend  its  expedients.  His  general  policy  seems  to  have 
been  a  thorough  development,  in  the  direction  of  national  life  and 
unity,  of  the  principles  which  had  appeared  in  germ  in  the  selfish 
policy  of  his  predecessors. 

It  is,  I  think,  strictiy  true  to  say  that  the  actual  alteration  of  the 
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institutions  of  the  country  which  took  place  at  the  Conquest  has  been  ovenute. 
generally  as  much  overstated  on  the  one  side  as  underrated  on  the  effeetoof 
other.    One  school  of  historical  writers  sees  in  the  Norman  policy  qiu^Two 
very  little  more  than  a  crystallisation  of  a  process  which  was  going  ^^'^^^^ 
on  rapidly  in  the  same  direction  during  the  last  century  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  rule ;  the  other  regards  it  as  a  complete  subversion  of  both 
persons  and  institutions.    I  believe  the  truth  to  be  that  the  plan  of  a  tbini 
the  Conqueror  was  simply  to  dovetail  a  feudal  superstructure  into 
the  fundamental  framework  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  polity. 

That  there  was  nothing  radically  inconsistent  in  the  two  systems  The  feudal 
is  historically  dear;  both  sprang  from  the  same  home  in  the  systems 
Teutonic  forests.  The  allodial  or  Saxon  system  was  that  of  the 
Oermans  at  home  ;  the  feudal  or  Frank  system  was  their  policy  as 
settlers  and  conquerors.^  William  came  with  a  band  of  feudal  nobles 
to  a  free  people ;  his  nobles  might  continue  to  be  feudal  and  his 
people  might  continue  to  be  free. 

In  the  Anglo-Saxon  system  the  strength  of  the  fabric  was,  as  I  comporiMm 
have  said  before,  in  the  lower  ranges  of  the  organism.  The  cohesion  ^'  ^*^  ^"^^ 
was  weakest  as  the  pyramid  should  have  risen  to  an  apex.  In  the 
feudal  system  the  cohesion  was  the  strongest  above ;  the  principle 
of  unity  was  fidelity  to  the  superior,  not  the  maintenance  of  the 
distinct  freedom  of  the  individual  by  voluntary  association.  At  the 
foundation  of  the  former  was  liberty,  at  that  of  the  latter  serfdom. 
The  common  medium  was  land,  the  possession  of  which  was  in  the 
allodial  system  the  proof  of  freedom,  in  the  feudal  the  occasion  of 
service.  The  feudal  system  was  the  exponent  of  the  views  of  the 
rulers,  the  allodial  of  iJiose  of  the  nation. 

To  William  the  Conqueror,  as  indeed  probably  to  the  later  Anglo-  wiiii«n  the 
Saxon  kings,  the  feudal  system  was  doubtless  the  model  system  trMtment  of 
of  government :  to  WiUiain  it  was  the  only  one  experimentally  '*'^""" 
known.    But  it  did  not  follow  that  it  was  to  be  forced  in  all  its  details 
on  an  unwilling  people.    He  intended  to  be  king  of  England,  the  king 
of  the  nation  as  well  as  the  conqueror  of  the  crown ;  and  whatever  were 
the  designs  of  William  Buf us  and  Henry  I.,  Henry  II.  followed  in  the 
steps  of  his  greater  ancestor.    Why  could  not  a  system  be  devised  which 
should  unite  the  strength  and  unity  of  the  higher  institutions  of  feudal- 
ism with  the  strength  and  unity  of  the  lower  institutions  of  the  ancient 
system  ?  True  the  principle  of  allodial  tenure  was  to  be  extinguished : 

*  I  do  not  mean  by  this  remaxk  to  details  and  applications  grew  np  after 

ignore  tiie  miztore  of  Roman  nsages  the  conquerors  had  come  withm  the    ' 

in  the  feudal   customs.     The   bens-  influence  of  the  civil  law.     Cf.  Pal- 

fldary  principle,  from  which  most  of  grave,  Commonwealth^  i.  77,  496,  Ac, 

the   peculiarities  of  feudalism    rise,  who  goes  even  further  in  ascribing  it 

owed  its  origin  to  Uie  German  system  to  tiie  Roman  law. 
of  the  *  gasiths '  of  the  princes,  but  its 
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this  had  been  done  in  a  great  measure  before  the  Conquest,  but  the 
institutions  of  the  system  might  be  retained.  The  feudal  tenure 
was  to  be  universally  enforced,  but  feudal  jurisprudenoe  was  not  in- 
separable from  it.  In  Normandy  itself  the  lower  organisation  of  the 
feudal  theory  had  never  been  carried  into  details  or  actually  displaced 
the  original  institutions  of  the  subject  population.* 

Was  it  possible  to  raise  up  a  great  feudal  nobility  that  would  be 
all-powerful  in  dependence  on  and  in  defence  of  the  crown,  but 
unwieldy  and  unmanageable  if  an  attempt  should  be  be  made  to  use 
it  against  the  sovereign  ?  Would  it  be  possible  to  maintain  the 
characteristic  institutions  of  the  English  nation  in  integrity  for  all 
purposes  oi  peace,  justice,  and  security  ? 

By  the  forfeitures  of  the  great  Saxon  earldoms  in  1066  and  1070, 
William  was  enabled  at  once  to  secure  the  former  object.  By  the 
distribution  of  their  estates  and  dignities  he  created  a  new  nobility 
on  the  ruins  of  the  old,  which  would  be  collectively  strong,  but 
would  have  as  its  sole  principle  of  union  the  maintenance  of  that 
central  power  from  which  it  had  received  its  existence.  The  same 
event,  by  removing  the  cumbersome  superstructure  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  system,  enabled  him  to  substitute  for  the  ealdorman  and 
sheriff  ministers  subject  immediately  to  himself,  and  so  to  retain  in 
his  own  hands  the  administration  of  justice  and  the  sinews  of  war, 
the  national  revenue  and  the  national  militia.  But  could  such  a 
constitution  be  lasting  ?  The  Norman  kings  tried  the  experiment 
and  with  partial  success.  They  succeded  in  creating  a  feudal 
nobility,  but  not  so  far  as  to  give  the  institution  that  unity  and 
national  spirit  in  which  only  it  could  become  consolidated  with  the 
mass  of  the  state.  It  was  not  imtil  the  Norman  nobility  was 
thoroughly  humbled  and  disabled  that  internal  peace  was  secured 
under  the  strong  hand  of  Henry  II.  The  same  strong  hand  and 
active  versatile  mind  must  be  traced  in  the  administrative  changes 
which  at  last  brought  the  whole  system  of  the  country,  judicial, 
military,  and  fiscal,  under  the  control  of  the  central  government. 

William  the  Conqueror  retained  in  great  measure  both  the  laws 
and  the  judicial  system  of  the  earlier  kings.  He  rather  enforced 
than  relaxed  the  observance  of  the  frankpledge,  ^  and  the  authority 
of  the  hundred  and  shire  mote  :  trial  by  compurgation,  the  ordeal 
and  the  wergild.  Merchenalage,  Danelage,  and  Westseaxnalage  still 
continued  in  their  diversity ;  the  few  Norman  legal  customs  which  he 
introduced  were  for  the  Normans  only.  But  the  sheriff  ceased  to  be 
even  in  theory  the  elected  president  of  the  shiremote,  and  became 

'  Of.  PaJgraye,  ComtnonwecUth,  i.      201,  and  Normandy  and  England,  iii. 
549.  600,  &o. 

*  Of.    Palgraye,  CommonwealU^t  i. 
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the  vioeoount,  as  his  superior  theealdorman  had  passed  through  the 
intermediate  stage  of  earlship  into  the  Norman  count.    The  change  The  ipirit 
in  this  point  was  indeed  rather  in  name  than  in  reality,  for  the  ohMgw 
sheriff  had  as  well  as  the  ealdorman  become  a  royal  officer  long 
before  the  Conquest.^    But  the  theory  still  was  that  he  was  an  eleo-  TbesberUE 

In  lliiMii  II 

tive  one,  and  some  form  of  acceptance  in  the  f olkmote  may  have  a  popn^, 
preserved  the  tradition  of  a  time  when  it  actually  was  so.    But  royidoffloer 
although  the  name  of  vicecomes  now  becomes  the  equivalent  of  BGyr- 
gerefa, '  it  signifies  no  real  dependence  on  or  derivation  of  authority 
from  the  earl.    He  was  the  king's  representative,  judicial,  fiscal,  and 
military,  in  the  shire.    The  earl  has  his  third  penny,  but  the 
authority  rests  with  the  sheriff :  the  earl  may  be  sheriff  himself,  but 
he  administers  the  shire  as  sheriff,  not  as  earl.    So  the  magistrate  ohange  of 
of  the  hundred  becomes  a  bailiff;  the  court  of  the  hundred  with  its  "'"'^ 
pleas  and  profits  is  granted  away  to  the  feudal  castellan ; '  the  view 
of  frankpledge  is  severed  from  the  sheriff's  toum  and  leet  and 
made  one  of  the  rights  of  the  feudal  manor. 

The  retention  of  this  lower  machinery  involved  the  retention  of  Lower 
the  ancient  process  of  jurisdiction.    In  this,  at  least  in  its  subor-  Sdr  prooeM 
dinate  arrangements,  the  Conquest  produced  little  change  except  in  '""^^''^ 
the  substitution  of  Norman  for  English  names  and  persons.    But 
the  position  of  the  Norman  baron  in  the  office  of  sheriff  differed 
from  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  thane.    The  latter  had  his  sak  and  lotnMiiioaoo 
sok,  tol  and  them,  outfangtheof,  and  infangtheof,  and  to  these  the  ^^SSI^ 
Norman  gladly  put  in  the  claim  of  succession :  but  the  Norman  had, 
besides,  his  barony  in  Normandy,  which  he  governed  by  strict 
Norman  law,  to  the  process  of  which,  as  giving  more  power  to  him- 
self, he  naturally  indined  to  assimilate  that  of  the  English  courts 
in  which  he  held  either  a  personal  or  a  ministerial  presidency.    The 
office  of  sheriff  was  in  many  cases  hereditary,  and  in  almost  all  was 
vested  in  some  important  feudal  noble. 

There  were  thus  co-existing  in  the  country  three  distinct  systems  Three 
of  lower  jurisdiction,  exclusive  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts.    L  The  oo^wSaate 
ancient  courts  of  the  hundred  and  the  shire,  popular  in  origin  and  i°i^i«uo^^on> 
process  and  coeval  probably  with  Anglo-Saxon  civilisation ;  presided 
over  by  magistrates  whose  election  was  claimed  by  the  suitors,  and 
which,  although  the  claim  was  obsolete,  were  distinguished  by  the 
fact,  and  perhaps  in  some  legal  particulars,  from  those  tribunals  in 
which  the  king  was  recognised  as  the  sole  fountain  of  justice.    II. 
There  were  secondly  the  jurisdictions  of  the  ancient  franchises,  exer- 
cised by  the  lords  who  had  succeeded  to  the  estates  whose  ancient 

*  Palgrave,  ComrnonwecUth,  i.  138.        the  word  *  vioeoomes/  see  Madox's  note 
'  On  the  relation  between  the  earl      on  the  DialogUB,  p.  81. 
and  the  sheriff,  and  the  derivation  of         '  Dialogus  de  Scacoario,  p.  42. 
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owners  had  possessed  sak  and  sok.  III.  Thirdly  there  were  the 
strictly  feudal  oourts  of  the  manors,  organised  by  the  new  nobility 
of  the  Conquest. 

The  joint  existence  of  these  systems  was  a  cause  of  perplexity  to 
justice,  for  not  only  were  their  proper  provinces  and  matt^  of  liti- 
gation as  yet  far  from  being  accurately  divided,  but  their  very 
existence  sfforAeA  a  basis  for  aggression,  and  a  court  which  was 
intended  as  a  resource  in  times  of  peace  for  civil  disputes  might 
easily,  and  did  in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  come  in  troublous  times  to  be 
used  for  the  purposes  of  oppression  and  exaction.  That  the  persons 
who  exercised  these  several  jurisdictions  were  in  many  cases  the 
same,  added  an  element  of  uncertainty  to  the  attainment  of  justice 
and  a  temptation  to  indiscriminate  tyranny. 

The  natural  and  proper  method  of  diminishing  the  evil  was  to 
retain  in  the  popular  courts  as  much  as  possible  of  the  popular  pro- 
cess, to  limit  the  exercise  of  the  old  franchises,^  and  to  hinder  the 
extension  of  the  new  ones,  regulating  the  whole  by  the  appointment 
of  superior  judges  and  avoiding  the  nomination  of  those  persons  as 
sheriffs  whose  feudal  position  was  such  as  to  make  it  likely  that  they 
would  import  into  their  ministerial  jurisdictions  the  principles  they 
exercised  in  their  feudal  demesnes,  to  the  detriment  of  justice  and  the 
furtherance  of  selfish  aims.^ 

To  Henry  II.  we  owe  the  framework  of  a  uniform  and  equal 
judicial  system,  and  a  general  and  authoritative  enunciation  of  the 
principles  of  the  common  law. 

There  is  no  occasion  to  look  for  a  precedent  for  the  institution 
of  itinerant  justices  in  the  missi  dominici  of  Charles  the  Oreat,  or 
in  the  measures  of  Lewis  the  Fat.     The  theory  of  a  travelling 


*  On  the  limitfttions  of  the  fran- 
ohises,  see  Palgrave,  CommonweaUht 
i.  211,  &o, 

*  This  preference  of  novi  homines 
for  offices  of  trust,  and  discarding  of 
the  great  feudatories  who  had  shown 
themselvee  unworthy  of  it,  is  a  point 
on  which  Ralph  Niger  exaggerates 
greatly :  *  Servos,  spurios,  caligatos, 
eubili,  menss,  regno  pnsfeoit,  et  ex 
iis  qusstores,  prstores,  proconsules, 
tribuDos,  municipes,  forestarios  snper 
provincias  constitult/  By  the  word 
spurioa  (Hoffrey  is  possibly  referred 
to:  the  rest  is  false.  The  families 
from  which  Lucy,  Glanville,  and  the 
other  faithful  ministers  of  Henry 
sprang,  were  equal  in  all  but  wealth 
to  those  of  the  great  earls.  Yet  even 
OrdericuB  Yitalis  speaks  of  the  Bas- 
sets as  upstarts,  although  the  noblest 


of  the  Normans  could  hardly  boast  of 
a  pedigree  a  century  old.  There  was  a 
great  pride  of  race  among  them,  but 
in  their  relations  with  one  another 
wealth  and  power  were  the  only  real 
differences.  Balph  continnes,  'H- 
InstresignominiisoneratoB,  sedcteteris 
rebus  vaouos,  patrimoniis  omnino 
privayit,  vel  subdole  portionibns  detrao- 
tis  decrustando  sensim  adnihilavit.* 
A  punishment  in  most  oases  richly 
deserved,  but  by  no  means  really  in- 
flicted. 'Ex  cubioulariis  et  auln  nu- 
gatoribus  episoopos,  abbates,  faotos 
anctoritate  propria  adofficinm  appari- 
torum  revocavit,  et  quem  prosulem 
crearat  ex  praaside,  in  priesidatum  re- 
creavit  ex  pmsnle.'  A  statement, 
with  the  exception  of  his  son  Geoffrey, 
altogether  fiJse.  B.  Niger,  ed.  Anstru- 
ther,  p.  167. 
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tribunal  had  been  &miliarised  to  the  English  by  the  judicial  eyres  ^^^^ 

ot  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  and  by  the  three  annual  placita  of  the  noyeitjr 

Conqueror.    Nor  was  it  merely  the  highest  remedial  jurisdiction  in 

the  person  or  oourt  of  the  sovereign  that  had  thus  brought  justice 

within  reach  of  each  region  of  the  kingdom.    Special  commissions 

had  been  frequently  issued  for  particular  purposes.^    The  barons  of 

the  exchequer  were  also  the  judges  of  the  king's  court,  and  it  might  Fiscal  eym 

seem  a  simple  step  to  add  to  the  assessment  of  tallages,  which  was 

the  object  of  their  fiscal  journeys,  a  portion  of  the  judicial  work 

which  would  otherwise  come  before  them  in  the  supreme  court. 

Much  obscurity  hangs  over  the  subject.    It  is  certain  that  there  Bariyjndi- 

were  judicial  eyres'  early  in  the  twelfth  century,  but  the  functions  ^^^^^ 

and  exact  status  of  the  judges  cannot  be  defined.    We  can  only 

guess  that  they  were  the  officers  of  the  king's  court,  and  that  their 

functions  were  limited  as  much  by  the  demand  for  their  services 

as  by  the  terms  of  their  commission.    Most  suits  must  have  been  Theooanty 

decided  in  the  county  courts  before  the  sherifb  ;  in  some  cases  there  ^"^ 

seem  to  be  traces  of  the  establishment  of  provincial  judges  superior 

to  the  sherif!is : '  but  further  litigation  must  have  been  expensive, 

laborious,  and  dilatory.    We  do  not  even  know  at  what  period  the  Henry  l 

more  important  pleas  of  the  crown  were  withdrawn  from  the  juris-  j!S£!^!rh> 

diction  of  the  sheriff,  but  as  it  was  not  later  than  the  reign  of  ^^^ 

Henry  I.  we  may  safely  ascribe  to  him  the  mission  of  occasional 

judges  who  were  superior  to  the  sheriffs,  and  whose  jurisdiction  was 

to  review  both  the  judicial  and  fiscal  proceedings  of  the  shire.    The  Henry  il 

thorough  organisation  of  the  details  of  this  institution  was  one  of  the^j^rteL 

the  great  works  of  his  grandson. 

*  The  famous  assize  of  Hunoote  in  at  a  latter  period.  William  Fitz- 
1124  must  have  been  more  than  this :  Stephen  mentions  the  justitiarii  iti- 
*The8  ilces  geares  »fter  S.  Andreas  nerantes  as  being  at  Dunstable  before 
messe  toforen  Christes  messe  held  1168.  S.  T.  0.  i.  214.  Simon  Fitz- 
Baulf  Basset  and  thes  kinges  thseines  Peter,  who  was  the  judge  on  that 
gewitene  mot  on  Lethecsastre  scire  at  oocasion,  was  the  sheriff  of  Bedford- 
Hunde-hoge  and  ahengen  thar  swa  shire.  Boger  Pontign.,  S.  T.  0.  i.  114. 
fela  thefas  swa  mafre  tar  ne  wasron.'  Cf.  Grim,  S.  T.  C.  L  28.  Gf.  B.  de 
Ghr.  Sax.  ad  ann.  1124.  Die.  586.    Ck>nst.  Clar. 

*  The  language  of  John  of  SaUs-  '  On  this  point  the  opinions  of 
bury,  Poliorat.  v.  15,  is  obscure,  legal  antiquaries  give  a  uniform  nega- 
'  Quas  vero  de  pnosidibus  aliisque  tive,  but  it  is  di£&oult  to  see  what  was 
judioibus  dicta  sunt,  debent  et  apud  the  position  of  William  Espec  and 
proconsules,  quos  nostrates  vulgariter  Eustace  FitzJohn  (who  were  not 
diountjustitia8e88eerrantes,obtinere.'  itinerant  judges  but  great  resident 
It  may  refer  either  to  the  sheriffs  or  barons  and  castellans),  in  Yorkshire, 
to  the  fiscal  journeys  of  the  officers  of  in  the  Pipe  Boll  of  81  Hen.  L,  if  it 
the  exchequer,  as  he  goes  on  to  charge  were  not  of  this  sort :  nor  the  meaning 
them  with  extortion,  This  book  was  of  the  charter  of  the  Empress  Matilda, 
written  between  1169  and  1162,  too,  by  which  she  makes  (Hoffrey  de  Man- 
early,  therefore,  to  refer  to  any  of  deville  not  only  sheriff  but  chief  jus- 
Henry's  reformed  institutions,  unless  tice  in  Essex.  Dugd.  Baronage,  i. 
we  suppose  it  to  have  been  re-written  202. 
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Aaaizeof  The  year  1166  mnst  be  fixed  npan  as  the  date,  and  the  Assise  of 

in  1166  °^  Clarendon  as  the  aot,  which  mark  the  first  distinct  appearance  of  this 
important  reform.^  The  text  of  the  assize  was  published  first  by 
Sir  Francis  Palgrave  in  the  second  volume  of  his  history  of  the 
English  Commonwealth,'  from  the  royal  manuscript  of  Hoveden, 
and  is  reprinted  in  a  revised  form  in  the  appendix  to  this  preface  in 
the  Bolls  Series.  I  must  be  allowed  to  state  my  reasons  for  assigning 
it  to  the  year  1166. 
^^^  I.  In  the  year  1176  Henry  at  a  council  at  Northampton  caused 

to  be  recorded  and  amended  an  assize  called  the  Assize  of  Clarendon  ; 
and  this  revised  edition  as  given  in  the  present  chronicle  agrees  in 
so  many  particulars  with  the  document  in  question  that  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  one  referred  to. 

II.  In  the  year  1170'  Henry  made  a  visitation,  by  means  of 
itinerant  barons,  of  all  the  counties  in  England  for  the  purpose  of 
inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  sheriffs ;  one  of  the  articles  of  their 
commission  was  to  examine  into  the  disposition  of  the  goods  of 
felons  and  fugitives  under  the  Assize  of  Clarendon.  This  assize  was 
then  of  earlier  date  than  1170. 

m.  The  assize  itself  contains  in  its  last  chapter  a  prohibition 
against  the  reception  or  protection  of  the  heretics  condemned  in  the 
Council  of  Oxford.  This  council  was  held  in  the  king's  presence  in 
the  January  or  February  of  1166.^ 

IV.  But  at  the  beginning  of  Lent  1166  (March  8),^  Henry  left 

*  Various  traces  of  earlier  legisla-  statim     punirent,     quieque     qnieie 

live  acts  in  the  same  direction  may  tenerenteoolesias  snajorapossiderent.* 

be  foond  in  the  loose  language  of  the  B.  de  Monte,  Bouquet,  xiii.  304.    This 

historians,  especially  William  of  New-  looks  very  like  an  instruction  to  the 

burgh ;    and,  as  I  shall  show  below,  county  court. 

Henry  seems  to   have  restored  the  *  ii.  elzviii.-clxzi. 

eyres  of  the  judges,  as  practised  in  his  '  Gervase,  1410.    B.  T.  C.  ii.  262. 

grandfather*s   time,  as  soon    as    he  *  B.  de  Diceto,  589.    'Quidampravi 

began  to  reign.    The  following  notice,  dogmatis  disseminatores  tracti  sunt  in 

as  early  as  1160,  refers  only  to  his  judicium    apud    Oxeneford,  praasente 

continental  dominions,  but  something  rege  praasentibus  et  episcopis.    Quos 

of  the  same  kind  may  have  been  done  a  fide  nostra  devios  et  in  examine 

in  England.    *  Anno  1160,  rex  Anglo-  superatos  facies  cauteriata  notabiles 

rum  Henricus  ad  Natale  Domini  fuit  cunctis   exposuit    expulsos  a  regno, 

apud  Falesiam,  et  leges  instituit  ut  Bex  Anglias  transfretavit  circa  initium 

nullus  decanus  aliquam  personam  ac-  Quadragesimfls.'    If    this  council  be 

eusaret  sine  testimonio  vicinorum  cir-  the  same  as  that  described  by  William 

cum  manentium  qui  bones  vitao  fama  of  Newburgh,  as  held  about  1160  or 

laudabiles  haberentur.  De  causis  simi-  1161  (and  they  appear  to  be  the  same) 

liter  quorum  libet  ventilandis  instituit  the  fact  that  the  king  was  present  at 

ut  cum  judices  singularum  provincia-  it  proves  that  he  or  his  editor  has 

rum  singulis  mensibus  ad  minus  simul  given  a  wrong  date.    Henry  was  not 

convenirent,  sine  testimonio  vicinorum  »  in  England  from  1158  to  1168. 

nihil    judicarent,    injuriam    nemini  *  B.  de  Die,  539.    Bot.  Pip.  A*.  12. 

tacerent,  praajudicium  non  irrogarent,  Hamtona.    See  Madox*s  note  on  the 

pacem    tenerent,    latrones     cunotos  Dialogus,  p.  19. 
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England,  and  did  not  retnm  until  1170,  when  he  immediately  issued 
the  commission  for  the  Inquest  of  Sheriffs. 

The  assembly  at  which  this  assize  was  enacted  must  be  referred, 
therefore,  to  a  date  between  New  Tear's  day  and  the  first  day  of  Lent, 
1166. 

A  Council  of  Clarendon  is  mentioned  by  Edward  Grim  and  by  Hi«toricai 
Boger  of  Pontigny,  in  which  an  oath  was  exacted  from  the  bishops  th«  ommou 
that  they  would  not  appeal  to  the  pope.  This  is  very  probably  the 
identical  council  at  which  the  assize  was  passed,  and  may  be  fixed  to 
the  year  1166  by  Orim's  statement,  that '  per  idem  quoque  tempus  ' 
the  pope  wrote  to  Boger  of  York  a  letter,  dated  at  Anagni,  April  5, 
1166.» 

For  further  confirmation  of  the  date,  we  have  recourse  to  the  Byidenoe 
Pipe  BoUs  '  as  the  only  existing  records  for  any  indications  of  the  jLu^n  S 
royal  movements  at  the  time,  and  we  are  not  disappointed,  for  the  l^lSnS^n^ 
payments  for  the  conveyance  of  the  king's  wine,  venison,  and  harness 
show  that  he  did  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign  (therefore  between 
Michaelmas  1165,  from  which  date  the  roll  of  the  twelfth  year 
began  to  be  made  up,  and  the  beginning  of  Lent)  move  from  London 
to  Oxford,  from  Oxford  to  Woodstock,  from  Woodstock  to  Clarendon, 
and  from  Clarendon  or  Woodstock  to  Shoreham,  whence  it  would 
seem  certain  that  he  embarked.  The  mention  of  the  conveyance  to 
Clarendon  of  the  king's  provers,  and  of  the  payment  for  wax  and  for 
the  deHvery  of  summonses,  point  unmistakably  to  the  holding  of  a 
court  of  justice  at  the  same  place.  The  mention  of  the  Oxford 
heretics  in  the  assize,  which  gives  them  an  importance  far  from 
proportionate  to  the  real  danger  arising  from  their  exertions,  is  a 
proof  that  it  must  have  been  drawn  up  under  the  immediate  pressure 
of  the  excitement  caused  by  the  council,  and  before  the  real  insigni- 
ficance of  the  heresy  had  been  proved  by  results. 

That  the  Assize  of  Clarendon'  really  marks  an  important  judicial 


'  8.  T.  C.  i.  56. 166.    Jaff6,  708. 

»  Pipe  Roll,  12  Hen.  H.,  Wilts. 
'  Pro  condnota  venationis  regis  de 
CSiepeham  ad  Wndestoch,  et  pro  oon- 
dueendo  vino  regis  de' Clarendon  ad 
Wndestooh.' 

*  £t  pro  conduoendo  crasso  pisoe  de 
Lnndonia  ad  Clarendon  vi.  s.  pro  Edw. 
BL  et  Bogero  Ostiario  xiii.  s.  iv.  d.,  ad 
port,  summon,  et  zii.  d.  pro  cera  ad  snm- 
monit.  et  pro  pannis  ad  opus  Henrioi 
filii  regis  zvi.  11.  zili.  s.  et  z.  d. ;  et  pro 
oostamento  probatomm  et  pro  con- 
dnota illorom  ad  Clarendon  zlviii.  s. ; 
et  pro  una  hogia  ad  port,  hemesinm 
regis  ad  Shorham  et  pro  ipeo  hernesio 
vlii.  8.  et  z.  d.' 


Hants.  '  Et  pro  yinis  regis  et  ipsis 
oonducendis  de  Hantona  ad  Clarendon 
et  ad  Wndestodi  et  ad  Sarom  et  ad 
Chepeham,  Ac.  In  liberatione  Esnecce 
qnando  rez  transfretavit  in  Quadra- 
gesima, ^0.  In  passagio  regis  Sootie, 
Gaufridi  filii  legis,'  <tc. 

*  Pro  oondac.  sell,  et  hemes,  regis 
de  Wndestoch  ad  Shoreham  ziii.  s.  et 
!▼.  d.,  et  pro  feno  conduoendo  ad 
Wudestoch.' 

A  reference  to  the  Dialogus  de 
Soaooario,  pp.  10, 11,  will  show  that 
these  particulars  belong  to  the  holding 
of  a  court  at  Clarendon. 

'  The  Assize  of  Clarendon  seems  to 
be  identical  with  the  'arctior  assisa 
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epoch,  and  is  not  merely  a  unique  lelio  of  a  system  which  had  been 
in  silent  operation  for  some  time,  may  appear  from  the  following 
considerations.  In  the  first  place  the  instructions  have  a  retro- 
spective vieWy  and  the  point  to  which  they  look  back  is  the  com- 
mencement of  the  king's  reign.  They  are  not,  as  the  famous 
Constitutions  of  Clarendon  were,  an  enunciation  of  '  consuetudines,' 
but  both  in  f onn  and  substance  a  new  legislative  act,  and  the  first 
chapter  contains  directions  for  an  inquest  into  all  cases  of  murder 
and  robbery  that  had  occurred,  not  since  the  last  iter,  but  *  postquam 
dominus  rex  fuit  rex.'  The  Inquest  of  Sherifii3  in  1170,^  on  the 
other  hand,  directs  the  barons  errant  to  inquire  into  the  receipts  of 
those  officers  since  the  king  went  abroad,  a  point  of  time  coinciding 
with  our  supposed  date  of  the  Assize  of  Clarendon,^  and  the 
reference  of  the  same  inquest,  and  of  the  Assize  of  Northampton  in 
1176,  to  this  assize,  points  to  the  inference  that  it  was  a  distinctly 
recognised  measure  of  reform.  The  oblivion  into  which  the  assize 
has  fallen  among  the  early  historians  may  easily  be  accounted  for 
by  the  superior  importance  which  the  Council  of  Clarendon  of  1164 
held  in  common  estimation.  We  have  no  real  contemporary 
historian  of  the  year  1166,  and  those  who  wrote  a  few  years  later 
very  naturally  may  have  supposed,  as  Oervase  of  Canterbury 
certainly  did,  that  the  Assize  of  Clarendon  had  been  enacted  ia 
1164.» 

The  assize  contains  the  instructions  for  itinerant  justices  holding 
courts  in  the  several  shires.  A  further  reference  to  the  Pipe  Bolls 
at  once  confirms  the  supposed  date  of  the  assize,  and  throws  light 
on  the  functionaries  to  whom  the  execution  was  entrusted.    We  find 


qaam  rex  propter  soeleratos  oonstitait/ 
of  the  DiaJognB,  p.  46,  acoording  to 
which  the  goods  of  *  fugitives'  were 
confiscated  to  the  king.  See  oh.  5 
and  18  of  the  Assize,  and  the  Assize 
of  Sheriffs,  o.  6.  It  is  called  'Begia 
constitatio  quae  est  pro  bono  paois.' 
Dial.  p.  48.  It  is  well  to  obserye  that 
the  chattels  of  f  agitives  are  accounted 
for  earlier  than  1166  in  some  instances, 
as  in  Northumberland,  Bot.  Pip.  10 
<fe  11  Hen.  n. ;  (and  cf.  Const.  Claren- 
don, ziy.,  which  shows  that  the  con- 
fiscation of  the  goods  of  felons  was 
already  in  use),  but  that  the  chattels 
of  those  *  qui  perierunt  in  judicio 
aquflB,'  *fugitivonim  et  eorum  qui 
perierunt  ad  aquam,*  begin  to  be  ac- 
counted for  in  the  rolls  of  the  12th  of 
Henry  II.  The  roll  of  the  16th  men- 
tions the  Assize  of  Clarendon  by  name, 
*  Idem  Yioeoomes  reddit  compotum  de 


catallis  fugitivomm  et  suspensorom 
per  assisam  de  Clarendon.'  Madoz, 
Hist.  Ezch.  p.  286.  And  the  Assize 
of  Northampton  is  named  in  ezactly 
the  same  terms  in  the  rolls  of  the 
22nd. 

'  Gervase,  1410. 

*  *  Et  de  catallis  fugitivorum  pro 
assisa  de  Clarendune,  et  de  catsllis 
eorum  qui  per  assisam  illam  perienmt,'^ 
Ao,  Qery.  1411. 

'  Gervase  at  least  supposed  thai 
the  assize  renewed  at  Northampton  in 
1176  was  the  CanstUuHona  of  Claren- 
don. *A.D.  1176,  rex  Henrious 
oonvocatis  regni  primoribus  apud 
Northamptoniam  renovavit  assisam 
de  Clarendonia  eamque  prasoepit  ob- 
servari  pro  eujus  ezsecrandis  institutis 
beatus  Thomas  martyr  Oantuariensis 
usque  in  septennium  ezulavit.'  c.  1483. 
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that  it  is  from  the  year  1166  that  the  regular  series  of  '  Nova  Placita 
et  N0V8B  Conventiones '  before  the  justices  in  the  several  counties 
begins.  The  earlier  rolls  contain  every  year  '  nova  placita  et  novsB 
conventiones/  ^  but  these  were  apparently  transacted  before  the 
sheriffs,  and  contain  fiscal  rather  than  judicial  accounts.  They  also 
contain  the  mention  of  occasional  placita  before  the  justiciar  or  the 
justice  of  the  forest.  The  roll  of  the  81st  Henry  I.  contains  evidence 
of  a  nearly  complete  visitation  of  the  kingdom  by  Geoffrey  Clinton  in 
association  with  other  judges.  In  twenty-two  counties  out  of  the 
twenty-six  whose  accounts  are  recorded,  he  appears  as  judge,  -the  per- 
sons associated  with  him  being  generally  men  of  local  as  well  as  official 
importance.  A  few  notices  of  a  similar  kind  are  found  in  the  earlier 
rolls  of  Henry  U.'  In  1156  the  constable  Henry  of  Essex  made  a 
visitation  of  most  of  the  southern  counties,  the  chancellor  holding 
pleas  with  him  in  Essex  and  Kent  and  the  great  justiciar  in  Lincoln- 
shire.' Between  the  fifth  and  ninth  years  of  the  reign,  William 
FitzJohn  made  a  similar  circuit,  probably  on  forest  business,  and 
in  the  eighth  year  Bichard  de  Lucy,  the  justiciar,  held  pleas  in 
Cumberland,   which    seem    to  have    been  of    much   importance, 


Burlier 
instenoMof 


OTTei 

tiien 


OD 

rolli 


of 

t&e  reign 
of  Henry  I. 


Berller 
9vnB  of 
the  reign  of 
Henry  n. 


*  Kova  placUa  are  the  pleas  of  the 
year  to  which  the  roll  belongs.  It  is 
therefore  only  when  we  find  nova 
placUa  held  by  the  itinerating  jnstices 
that  we  can  infer  that  an  iter  was 
held  in  that  year.  Madoz,  of  course, 
knew  this,  but  in  his  lists  of  the 
itinerant  justices  he  has  neglected  in 
the  text  to  mark  which  judges  be- 
longed to  previous  iters,  and  which  to 
the  year  in  question.  I  have  tried  to 
make  these  matters  dearer  in  the 
lists  which  I  have  given  in  the  notes, 
which  are  taken  from  the  Pipe  Bolls 
themselves.  Of  these  invaluable 
records  there  are  in  print  those  of  the 
81st  of  Henry  L,  2,  8,  and  4  Hen.  U., 
1  Bich.  I.,  and  8  John :  besides  which 
the  whole  series  of  Northumberland 
accounts  are  published  by  Mr.  Hodg- 
son. Mr.  Btapleton's  wonderful 
Introductions  to  the  kindred  Norman 
rolls  are  full  of  interesting  informa- 
tion: and  Madoz*s  work  contains  a 
mine  of  details  in  most  elaborate 
order.  Strictly  speaking,  the  *  placita ' 
were  the  fines  inflicted  by  the  judges ; 
the  'conventiones,*  the  voluntary 
payments  ttade  by  the  parties  to 
obtain  a  decision.    Dialogus,  p.  49. 

*  William  of  Newburgh  refers  to 
Henry  n.'B  judicial  reforms  as  be- 


ginning early  in  his  reign :  *  ut  legum 
vigor  in  Anglia  revivisceret,  qui  sub 
rege  Stephano  ezstinctus  sepultusque 
videbatur,  cura  propensiore  sategit.' 
Hist.  ii.  1. 

'  In  1166  there  are  references  to 
placita,  which  may  have  been  held  in 
1156  or  earlier  by  Henry  of  Essex  in 
Somerset,  Dorset,  Devon,  Hants, 
Wilts,  and  Sussex;  by  Gregory,  the 
bishop  of  Ohichester,  and  Balph  Picot 
in  Middlesex,  Surrey,  Bucks  and  Beds: 
by  the  archbishop  of  York  in  York- 
shire, and  by  the  chancellor  as  in  the 
text.  In  the  following  year  there  are 
new  pleas  and  conventions,  but  as  no 
judges    are    mentioned    they    were 

Srobably  held  by  the  sheriffs.  In  the 
th  year  there  are  references  to  old 
pleas  of  the  forest  held  by  William 
FitzJohn  in  Devon,  Somerset,  and 
Hereford ;  in  the  7th,  to  similar  pleas 
bv  the  same  in  Hereford  and  York- 
shire; in  the  9th,  to  new  pleas  held 
by  Bichard  de  Lucy  in  Cumberland, 
he  being  then  great  justiciar ;  and  by 
Alan  de  Nevill  (of  the  forest)  in 
Oxfordshire.  In  the  10th,  there  are 
no  new  pleas  or  conventions  recorded. 
In  the  11th,  the  references  are  only 
to  the  old  pleas  of  William  FitzJohn 
and  Bichard  de  Lucy. 
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probably  as  being  the  first  legal  settlement  of  the  county  after  its 
restoration  by  the  Soots. 

It  is  from  the  year  1166  that  these  placita  are  annual  and 
general,  the  judges  being,  as  in  the  earlier  visitations,  the  chief 
officers  of  the  court.  In  that  year  and  the  following  the  pleas  in  all 
the  counties  are  held  before  Bichard  de  Lucy,  associated  in  seventeen 
out  of  eighteen  with  Oeofbey  de  Mandeville.^  In  1168  a  com- 
mission of  four  barons  of  the  exchequer  *  was  substituted  for  the  jus- 
ticiar and  his  companion.  These  visited,  jointiy  or  separately,  the 
whole  of  England,  and  both  assessed  the  aid  for  the  marriage  of  the 
king's  daughter,  and  heard  pleas.  The  same  judges  repeated  their 
visitation  in  1169,'  1170,«  and  1171.  In  the  eighteenth  year  (1172) 
it  does  not  appear  whether  the  scutage  for  Ireland  was  levied  by  the 
sheriffs  or  by  the  justices,  nor  before  whom  the  pleas  were  held ; 
but  in  the  nineteenth  year^  a  tallage  on  the  demesne  was  assessed 
by  six  companies  of  the  barons,  and  the  principle  of  the  circuits 
was  for  the  first  time  introduced.  The  following  year  the  business 
was  transacted  by  the  sheriffs  in  association  with  a  derk,  and  under 
the  writ  of  the  justiciar.  It  does  not  appear  quite  certainly  whether 
Vymofthe  these  Were  judicial  or  merely  fiscal  iters.^  In  the  21st  year  the 
jntioM  whole  kingdom  was  visited  by  four  of  the  judges,  Banulf  Glanvill 
and  Hugh  de  Cressi  taking  the  north  and  east,  William  de  Lanvallei 
and  Thomas  Basset  the  south  and  west.' 

It  would  seem  that  these  annual  visitations  of  the  justices  proved 


>  Madox,  Hiaiory  of  the  Exchequer 
(ed.  1711).  Geoffrey  de  MandeyiUe 
died  Oct.  21,  1167.  Foes,  Judges,  i. 
274.  Bat  as  the  fiscal  year  ended  at 
Miohaelmas  he  may  have  finished  his 
eyre;  bat  the  pleas  recorded  are  in 
most  cases  (if  not  all)  the  arrears  of 
1166. 

*  A*.  14  Hen.  U.  Bichard  arch- 
deacon of  Poictiers,  Wido  dean  of 
Waltham,  Beginald  Warenne,  and 
William  Basset  held  pleas  and  col- 
lected the  aid  pur  fille  marier  in  all 
the  soath  and  midland  counties. 
Bichard  de  Lacy  held  pleas  in  York- 
shire, Korthomberland,  and  Camber- 
land  ;  and  in  Kent  Henry  FitzQerold 
was  joined  with  the  commission. 
These  are  criminal  pleas  as  weU  as 
fiscal 

*  A*.  16  Hen.  U.  The  same  four 
barons,  with  John  Camin  and  Gervase 
de  C!omhill,  in  Dorset,  Somerset, 
Deyon,  and  Wilts. 

*  The  inqaest  on  the  sheriffs  of 
1170  was  not  held  by  members  of  the 


Caria  Begis,  bat  by  a  special  commis- 
sion of  laymen  and  ecclesiastics ; 
they  are,  however,  called  barones 
errantes.    Gervase,  1409. 

*  A*.  19.  1.  In  the  Eastern  coan- 
ties,  Seffrid  the  archdeacon,  Wimar 
the  chaplain,  Adam  de  Gememae, 
and  Bobert  Mantell. 

2.  In  Wessex,  Wido  the  dean, 
Hogh  de  Bodand,  Bichard  Wilton, 
WilLBaffas. 

3.  In  Kent,  Backs,  and  Beds, 
Bichard  the  archdeacon,  Beginald 
Warenne,  and  Nicolas  the  chaplain. 

4.  In  West  Meroia  (Gloao.,  Heref., 
&o.)f  John  Gamin,  Walter  Map,  and 
Turstin  FitsSimon. 

5.  East  Mercia  (Northants,  Notts, 
Ac),  William  Basset,  John  Maldait, 
and  John  of  Dover,  clerk. 

6.  In  Surrey  and  the  home  dis- 
trict, Beg.  Warenne  and  Gervase  de 
Ck>mhilL 

<  The   list    is   different  for    each 
coanty,  and  is  given  in  Madox,  p.  84. 
'  See  Madox,  p.  85. 
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ineffeoiaal  to  oheck  the  oppressions  and  exactions  of  the  sherifGs.  iBqwitaoii 

The  judges  weie  unable  in  the  absence  of  the  king,  and  in  the  iniiro 

disturbed  state  of  public  feeling,  to  put  any  check  on  the  sheriffs, 

supported  as  they  were  by  local  influence  and  prescriptive  authority. 

The  complaints  of  the  people  became  so  loud  that,  in  a  great  council 

held  at  London  shortly  after  Easter  1170,  the  king  sent  a  strong 

commission  of  barons  errant,  chosen  from  the  clergy  and  nobles, 

and  unconnected  with  the  Exchequer  or  the  Curia,  to  examine  into 

the  conduct  of  the  sherifGs.    The  instructions  for  this  inquiry,  which 

have  been  several  times  referred  to  above,  are  given  by  Oervase  in 

his  chronicle.^    They  involve  a  strict  scrutiny  into  the  accounts  and 

legal  proceedings  of  the  counties  since  the  king's  departure  from 

England,  and   into  the  judgments  passed  under  the  Assize  of 

Clarendon.    The  work  was  speedily  completed :  the  commissioners 

brought  in  their  returns  on  June  14,  ^  in  time  for  the  coronation  of 

the  young  king.    Oervase  does  not  state  the  result  of  the  inquiry, 

but  we  find  from  our  author  that  the  king  removed  all  the  sheriffs 

and  bailiffs  from  their  offices.    The  Pipe  BoUs  furnish  us  with  one  sberifii 

fln^j  And 

or  two  cases  of  heavy  fines  imposed  on  the  sheriffs  under  this  inquest.'  dJapiMed 
Henry,  however,  as  we  learn,  did  subsequently  restore  several  of  them, 
and  they  revenged  themselves  on  the  people  by  acting  more  tyran- 
nically than  ever.^ 

It  is  by  looking  carefully  through  the  lists  of  the  sheriffis  who  Leeid 
went  out  of  office  and  came  into  it  in  1170  that  we  get  the  clearest  SS^Sd^ 
notion  of  what  was  done.'    It  must  be  remembered  that  almost  all  SSff? 
the  hereditary  sheriffdoms  had  been  abolished  before  this  time;  inaMoflk 
probably  before  the  81st  of  Henry  I.,  when  we  find  the  administra- 
tion of  large  clusters  of  counties  in  the  hands  of  a  few  great  officers 
of  state.    Under  Henry  II.,  however,  the  several  counties  or  pairs 
of  counties  had  recovered  their  several  sheriffis,  and  these  officers 
were  in  most  cases  local  magnates,  and  apparently  held  the  position 
for  life.    A  very  dean  sweep  was  made  of  these  in  1170,  and  it  is 


of  llMllff 


*  Oervase,  1409.  Robert  de  Monte, 
«d  1170,  and  oar  author,  B.  S.  ed. 
YoL  L  p.  5.  Henry  seemBto  have  con- 
templated a  similar  measure  in  Nor- 
mandy in  1162.  He  collected  a  parlia- 
ment at  Bouen,  *  querimoniam  f aoiens 
de  episoopis  et  eorum  ministris  et 
vicecomitibas  suis.'  B.  de  Monte,  ad 
1162.  The  oaths  to  be  taken  by  the 
juries  are  given  in  B.  T.  0.  iL  262. 

■  G«rvase,  1411.  Gervase  seems 
to  think  that  this  inquest  was  made 
merely  to  frighten  the  nobles  and 
sheriffs  into  taking  the  oath  to  the 
young  king,  *  et  sic  timore  culparum 


deposito   omnes   ad    propria    redie- 
runt.* 

*  The  case  given  in  Madoz  is  that 
of  William  Basset,  who  made  a  fine  of 
100  marks, '  pro  fine  quem  fecit  cum 
rege  de  jurata  facta  super  eum  de 
communi  Inquisitione  vicecomitum 
Anglin  per  Walterum  de  Insula  et 
Eustatium  filium  Stephani.'  Pipe 
Bolls  of  10  and  20  of  Hen.  U.,  Madoz, 
p.  96.  He  must  also  have  been  dis- 
missed from  the  sheriffalty. 

*  See  our  Chronicle,  B.  8.  ed.  i.  p.  5. 

*  The  following  list  will  show  this, 
the  first  column  containing  the  names 

s2 
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most  imporiant  to  observe  that,  in  the  plaoe  of  these  unjust  stewards, 
Henry  substituted  members  of  the  Curia  Regis  and  Exchequer,  a 

of  the  sheriils  who  went  oat  of  ofikse      who  oontinoed,  and  the  third  those 
in  the  16th  year,  the  second  those      who  were  put  in  in  the  16th. 


Went  oat 


Sta>^in 


Came  in 


Berks  . 
Oxon  . 
Beds       and 
Buoks 

Cambridge 
and  Hunts 

Cumberland 
Derby     and 

Notts 
Devon     and 

Cornwall 
Dorset    and 

Somerset 
Essex     and 

Herts 

Hants . 

Leioester  & 
Warwick 

Lincoln 

London  and 
Middlesex 

Northumber- 
land 

Norfolk  and 
Suffolk 

Northants    . 
Rutland 
Salop  . 
Stafford 
Surrey 


Sussex 

wats  . 

Worcester 

Lancashire 

Gloucester 

Hereford 

Yorkshire 


Adam  de  Catmer .  ;  .  .  i  Hugh  de  Booland 

Adam  de  Catmer  .  i  Alord  Banastre 


Hugh  de  Leya  , 
and  William  i 
FitsBtohard 

Phflip  de  Da-  , 
ventry 


Robert  FitzRolph 


Robert  de   Fuck- 

erell 
Nicolas,  clerk,  and 

Stephen         de 

Beauchamp 
Richard         Fits- 

Turstin 
William  Basset    . 


Robert  FitsTroit 


Robert     FitzBer- 
nard 


David  the  archdeacon 
and  William  Fits- 
Richard 

Ebrard  de  Beach  and 
Waring  deBassing- 
bourn 

William  FitzRalph 


Alured  de  Lincoln 
Robert  BCantell 

Hugh  de  Gundeville 
Bertram  de  Verdun 


Philip  de  Kyme    . 
R.     FitzBerengar 

and  Will.   Fitz  ! 

Isabell  I 

William  de  Yesci .  i  .  .  '  Roger  Stuteville 


Walter  de  Grimsby 
John  Bienvenutte  and 
Baldwin  olerious 


Ogier  dapif er 

Simon  FitzPeter 
Geoffrey  de  Yere 


Richard  Humet 


Roger  Hai 


Hervey  Stratton 
Gervase  de  Corn- 
hill 


William  de  Beau- 
champ 
W.  de  Yesci 

■  •  •  a 

William  de  Beau- 
champ 
Ranulf  Glanvill    . 


Richard  de  Wilton 


Gilb.  Pipard 


B.  Glanvill,  Wimar 
the  chaplain,  and 
Will.  Bardulf 

Robert  FitzSawin 

WiU.  derious 


Reginald  Warren 
Hugo  Puhier 
Roger  de  Herleberga 
Walter  clerious 
Robert  de  Stuteville 


Of    those    who    were    dismissed,  Basset  had  been  and  afterwards  was 

Simon  FitzPeter,  Ogier,  and  Philip  of  a  justice,  but  on  this  occasion  was 

Daventry  had  occupied  inferior  situs-  deposed  and  fined.     Of  the  others 

tions  in  the  Curia  Regis;   William  (except  Glanvill,  to  whom  Robert  de 
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measQze  whioh  had  the  direct  effect  of  placing  the  county  courts  Theooimty 
under  the  royal  influence  and  securing  their  administration  by  judges  tooa«ht^ 
acquainted  with  the  law.    The  itinerant  judges  who  served  between  Jjj^***"" 
1170  and  1176  were  thus  members  of  the  same  body  which  supplied 
the  sherifb,  and  all  ought  to  have  proceeded  smoothly.    The  disturbed 
and  disorganised  condition  of  the  country  consequent  on  the  rebellion 
and  its  suppression  will  account  for  the  necessity  of  changes. 

The  year  1176,  the  22nd  of  Henry  n.,  is  mailed  by  a  further  AmLwof 
step.    In  the  great  Council  of  Northampton,  held  January  25,'  it  was  ton  in  life 
determined  to  add  very  considerably  to  the  staff  of  the  itinerating 
•courts,  and  to  adopt  the  principle  of  subdivision  which  had  been 
found  80  useful  in  the  collection  of  the  tallage  in  1178.    The  kingdom 
was  accordingly  divided  into  six  circuits,  to  each  of  which  were 
assigned  three  judges.^    Most  of  these  eighteen  judges  were  at  the  ^^^ 
same  time  sheriffs  and  barons  of  the  Exchequer,  representatives  of  cniteocthe 
the  system  which  had  been  enforced  in  1170.    It  is  in  reference  to 
them  that  the  title  JustitisB  Itinerantes '  first  appears  in  the  Pipe 
Bolls,  although  it  was  earlier  given  to  the  judges  in  eyre  under  the 
Assize  of  Clarendon.    For  their  direction,  a  new  recension  of  that 
statute  was  passed,  and  from  this  epoch  the  institution  of  itinerant 
justices  is  stated  in  the  law  books  to  date.^ 

Notwithstanding  the  importance  given  to  the  Assize  of  Northamp-  sym  under 
ton,  it  is  curious  that  the  arrangement  remained  in  force  for  only  ^  Nor£^ 
two  years.    The  itinerant  justices  went  their  circuits  in  1176  and  ^>°p^° 
apparently  1177,  unless  indeed  it  may  have  been  that  their  visitation 
f  e)l  partly  in  the  22nd  and  partly  in  the  28rd  year  ^  of  the  reign,  and 


Btntoville  was  probably  a  deputy)  no 
more  is  heard.  Of  the  seoond  colunn, 
only  FitzTroit  and  Stratton  were  not 
members  of  the  king's  household ;  of 
the  third,  sixteen  oat  of  the  whole 
were  employed  at  the  Exchequer. 
CSompare  Fob8*b  Judges  and  Fuller's 
WoTihiBSt  pasnm.  In  the  cases  of 
Worcester,  Salop,  and  Hereford,  the 
persons  in  the  third  oolomn  are  the 
acting  sobstitates  for  the  sheriffs. 

*  B.  de  Diceto,  688. 

*  *Igitur  post  naofragom  regni 
«tatam  pace  reformata  staduit  iterom 
rex  avita  tempora  renovare,  et  eligens 
discretoe  viros,  secoit  regnom  in  sex 
partes,  at  eas  eleoti  jodioes  quos 
<«rrantes  vocamus  perlustrarent  et 
jura  destitaUi  restitaerent.  Facientes 
ergo  soi  oopiam  in  singalis  oomitati- 
bus,  et  lis  qui  se  Imos  pntabant 
JostitiflB  plenitadinem  exhibentes, 
pauperom    laboribos    et    somptibaB 


pepercerunt.'  Dialogas  de  Scaocario, 
p.  88.  The  peoaniaiy  fines  of  these 
eyres  were  noted  in  a  roll,  whioh  was 
transcribed  into  the  Great  Boll,  wiUi 
the  names  of  the  jastioes  at  the 
heading,  p.  89. 

'  The  name  occors  in  the  Dialogas 
first  in  reference  to  the  asflesHing 
jastices:  *  Fiant  interdam  per  comi- 
tatos  commones  assiss  a  justitiis 
itinerantibus  qaos  deambalatorios 
vel  perlustrantes  judices  nominamas,' 
pp.  28,  44.  Thej  are  called  also,  p. 
86, '  Perambalantes  jadices.' 

*  The  list  of  judges  who  actually 
went  on  circuit  in  1176  will  be  found 
in  Madox,  p.  94,  and  agrees  almost 
exactly  with  that  given  by  our  author, 
B.  B.  ed.  vol.  i.  p.  107.  It  is  in  the  loU 
of  this  year  that  the  judges  are  first 
called  *  justititB  itinerantes.' 

*  The  22nd  fiscal  year  would  end  at 
Michaelmas  1176.   Dial,  de  Scacc.  87. 
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80  appears  on  the  roll  for  both  years.  In  the  28rd  year,  the  same 
judges  were  employed  as  barons  of  the  Exchequer  in  levying  an  aid, 
and  for  this  purpose  they  travelled  in  different  combinations,  and 
made  only  four  circuits.^ 

In  1178,  the  king  made  inquiry  into  the  proceedings  of  these 
judges,  and  finding,  according  to  our  ohronide,  '  that  the  country 
and  the  men  of  the  country  were  greatly  oppressed  by  the  multiplicity 
of  the  justices,  for  they  were  eighteen  in  number ;  by  the  advice  of 
the  wise  men  of  the  realm  chose  five  only,  two  clerks,  and  three 
SiMAi^r'  laymen,  all  members  of  his  private  household.  These  five  he  ordered 
to  hear  all  the  complaints  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  do  right,  and  that 
they  should  not  depart  from  the  king's  court,  but  remain  there  to 
hear  the  complaints  of  the  homines,  so  that  if  any  question  should 
come  up  amongst  them,  which  could  not  be  brought  to  an  end  by 
them,  it  should  be  presented  to  the  royal  hearing,  and  terminated  as 
it  should  please  the  king  and  the  wiser  men  of  the  kingdom.' ' 

It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  determine  the  exact  force  of  this  measure. 
It  seems  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  eighteen  were  identical  with 
the  judges  of  the  year  1176,  and  that  the  intention  was  to  prevent 
them  from  sitting  in  the  Curia  Begis.  If  the  measure  of  1176  really 
added  largely  to  the  number  of  the  judges,  and  was  not  merely  a 
rearrangement  of  their  functions,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
increased  number  was  burdensome,  and  that  the  king  intended  to 
establish  a  new  tribunal  of  five,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest. 
Accordingly  the  measure  has  been  understood  with  great  probability 
to  imply  the  erection  of  a  bank  or  bench  in  the  Curia,  to  which 
the  titie  of  Curia  Begis  subsequentiy  became  restricted,  and  which 
is  the  original  of  the  p»sent  Court  of  King's  Bench. 

But  it  seems  probable  that  this  act  was  attended  by  the  de- 
position of  most  of  the  eighteen  from  their  judicial  functions- 
altogether,  or  their  relegation  to  subordinate  places  in  the  Exchequer, 
for  the  tiers  were  served  in  1178  and  1179  ^  by  eight  judges  only,. 


QnMfeionM 
to  tlM  force 
of  thiiaefe 


Dinordlng 
of  some  of 
Ihe  old 
Judges 


*  A*.  23.  For  aBsessing  the  aid.— 
1.  Balph  FitsStephen,  Turstin  Fitz- 
Simon,  and  William  BuffuB  in  all  the 
Western  oonnties. 

2.  Robert  Mantell  and  Balph  Brit 
in  all  the  Eastern  ones. 

8.  Boger  FitzBeinfrid  and  Qervase 
de  Comhill  in  Backs,  Beds,  Sussex, 
and  Kent. 

4.  WiUiam  FitzBalph,  WilHam 
Basset,  and  Michael  Beiet  in  the 
North  and  Midland  oonnties. 

A*.  24.  Justices.-- 1.  Boger  Fitz- 
Beinfrid, Balph  FitzStephen,  Bobert 
Mantell,  and  William  FitzStephen  in 


all  the  Western  oonnties. 

2.  William  Basset,  Bobert  de  VaUi- 
bns,  and  Michael  Belet  in  the  North- 
em  oonnties. 

'  B.  S.  ed.  vol.  i.  p.  207. 

*  A*.  25.  The  judges  itinerant  are 
Balph  FitzStephen,  William  Fits- 
Stephen,  Boger  FitzBeinfrid,  and 
Bobert  Mantell,  William  Basset^ 
Bobert  de  Yaux,  Michael  Belet,  and 
Bertram  de  Verdun ;  the  former  four 
in  the  Eastern,  and  the  latter  in  the 
Midland  counties.  Of  these  eight, 
Michael  Belet  and  Bobert  Mantell 
were  not  in  the  list  for  1176. 
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two  of  whom  were  new  appointments ;  whilst  on  the  redistribution 
of  oizouits,  which  was  made  in  1179  and  carried  out  in  1180,  Bantdf 
Olanvill  alone  of  the  eighteen  jadges  of  1176  was  reappointed.  Many, 
however,  of  the  itinerants  of  1176  subsequently  reappear  in  the 
transactions  of  the  Exchequer. 

The  year  1179  is  memorable  on  several  grounds.^  Soon  after  Ligia 
Easter  Richard  de  Lucy,  who  had  been  justiciar  since  1167,  retired  3"m 
into  his  monastery  at  Lesnes,'  and  the  king  was  left  with  his  hands 
full  of  legal  business.  He  almost  immediately  called  a  great  council 
at  Windsor,  and  in  it  the  following  important  acts  were  transacted. 
The  kingdom  was  rearranged  into  four  new  circuits  for  the  eyres  of 
the  justices.  The  place  of  Bichard  de  Lucy  was  not  immediately 
supplied,  but  three  bishops  were  chosen  as  chief  justices,  one  of  whom 
presided  over  each  of  the  three  southern  circuits,  in  conjunction  Srakti 
with  one  of  the  king's  clerks  and  three  other  officers.  To  the 
fourth  circuit,  which  included  the  whole  of  the  north  of  England, 
were  appointed  six  judges,  one  of  whom  was  Banulf  Olanvill, 
who  was  probably  already  designated  to  the  justiciarship ;  and 
these  six  judges  of  the  northern  circuit  are  stated  apparently  to  be  Bpnoiim 
the  six  judges  appointed  to  hear  the  complaints  of  the  people  in  the 
Curia  Begis,  and  answer  to  the  five  justices  of  the  bench  appointed 
in  1178,  with  Glanvill  at  their  head.  The  business  of  the  eyre  was 
quickly  transacted,  and  although  the  Council  of  Windsor  was  only 
held  about  Whitsuntide,  the  account  of  the  kingdom  was  brought  to 
the  king  at  Westminster  on  the  27th  of  August. 

With  this  act  ends  the  series  of  measures  taken  by  Henry  II.'  to 


'  The  passage  of  Ralph  de  Diceto 
on  the  legal  matters  of  (his  year 
deserves  most  attentive  study.  It  is 
too  long  to  be  given  entire,  but  I  will 
note  the  principal  facts.  1.  It  was  in 
order  to  check  the  selfishness  of  the 
sheriffs  that  the  king  originally  insti- 
tuted the  provincial  visitations,  *  certis 
in  locis  jurisdiotiones  aliis  fidelibus 
suis  in  regno  oommisit.'  2.  By-and- 
by, '  mrsus  aliquot  temporum  labente 
currieulo,'  the  king  tried  by  what 
class  of  judges  justice  was  most  faith- 
iully  administered.  '  Abbates  modo, 
oomites  modo,  capitaneos  modo, 
domesticos  modo,  familiarissimoe 
modo,causis  audiendis  etexaminandis 
pneposuit.'  Having  done  this,  he 
det^mined  to  employ '  homines  .  .  . 
qui  licet  viverent  inter  homines 
superintendentes  hominibus,  aliquid 
habebant,  aliquid  sentirent,  aliquid 
auderent  plus  homine.*  8.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  resolution  he  appointed 


the  bishops  of  Winchester,  Ely,  and 
Norwich  to  be  archyustUiarioa. 
These  ecclesiastics  are  not  to  be 
blamed  for  following  the  example  of 
the  great  Boger  of  Salisbury.  4.  '  Ab 
episcopis  igitur  supradictis  et  a  con- 
judicibus  eorundem  querelis  justitia 
mediante  decisis,  reservatis  quibusdam 
ad  principis  audientiam,  regi  ratio 
redditnr  administrationis  vL  kaL  Sept. 
apud  Westmonasterium.'  5.  llie 
writer  understands  this  as  authorising 
bishops  to  preside  in  the  county  courts, 
in  comitiis,  6.  An  investigation  of 
the  ecclesiastical  courts  took  place  the 
same  year,  and  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  had  to  swear  that  he 
would  keep  his  hands  free  from  bribes. 
B.  de  Die.  605-607. 

*  He  died  in  July.    Oerv.  1456. 

'  For  the  names  of  the  judges  of  this 
iter  see  Benedictus,  vol.  i.  p.  288  (Bolls 
Series.)  It  will  be  seen  that  only  five  of 
the  names  are  those  of  the  judges  of 
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secuie  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  counties.^  He  had  with- 
drawn the  jurisdiction  from  the  sheriffs  and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of 
a  travelling  court.  When  this  failed  he  had  removed  the  sheriffs 
from  their  poets  and  substituted  for  them  members  of  his  own 
council.  He  had  further  instituted  an  especial  tribunal  of  itinerant 
justices,  and  divided  the  kingdom  into  six  circuits.  He  had  supei- 
seded  this  arrangement  by  a  special  enactment,  in  which  the  judges 
were  associated  with  confidential  members  of  the  clerical  and  ourial 
bodies.  From  this  time  we  lose  sight  of  his  direct  agency  in  this 
respect ;  but  the  four  circuits  of  the  king's  judges  were  established, 
the  importance  of  the  territorial  franchises  was  broken  down,  the 
character  of  the  sheriff  completely  subordinated  to  that  of  the  judge. 
By  the  assize  of  Bichard  I.  these  measures  were  carried  further,  the 
sheriffis  were  forbidden  to  act  as  justiciars  in  their  own  counties,  and 
by  Magna  Carta  they  were  restrained  from  holding  pleas  of  the 
crown  at  all.  The  itinerant  justices  were  restored  by  the  same  ac^ 
but  within  a  few  years  their  visitations  became  septennial,  and  they 
were  gradually  and  finally  superseded  by  the  devolution  of  their 
function  on  justices  of  assize. 

The  appointment  of  Banulf  OlanviU  to  the  office  of  justiciar  in 
1180  probably  relieved  the  king  from  the  necessity  of  that  constant 
legislation  on  judicial  matters  which  marks  the  previous  ten  years. 
It  is  another  important  coincidence  that  this  appointment  syn- 
chronises so  nearly  with  our  first  clear  indication  of  the  existence  of 
a  limited  tribunal  erected  in  the  Curia  Begis,  to  which  very  shortly 
the  name  of  Curia  Begis  became  appropriated,  and  with  which  the 
famous  book  of  Glanvill  has  so  important  a  connexion. 

The  Curia  Begis  in  its  earlier  and  wider  sense  was  doubtless  the 
Common  Council  of  the  nation,  the  assembly  of  feudal  tenants  of 
the  king  which  succeeded  to  the  functions  of  the  Witenagemote,  and 
which  was  held  three  times  a  year  by  the  Conqueror.  But  although 
this  council  acted  on  occasion  as  a  court  of  justice,  its  judicial 
functions  and  name  were  soon  shared  with  that  small  portion  of  it 
which  remained  continuously  about  the  king's  person.  In  this  re- 
stricted sense  it  consisted  of  the  great  officers  of  the  household,  the 
justiciar,  chancellor,  treasurer,  and  barons  of  the  Exchequer,  with 
such  of  his  clerks  as  the  king  might  summon,  and  it  probably  in- 


former years,  vis.  Banulf  Glanvill,  of 
ann.  16 ;  Gilbert  Pipard,  of  ann.  2S ; 
Thomas  Basset,  of  ann.  21 ;  John 
Comin,  of  ann.  16 ;  Michael  Belet,  of 
ann.  24.  Mr.  Foss  adds  to  these  Bichard 
the  treaeurer,  Balph  Brit,  and  Nicolas 
the  chaplain ;  bat  these  had  only  acted 
as  assessors  of  the  tallage  in  1177. 


Bee  above,  p.  184. 

'  Henry's  personal  share  in  these 
reforms  is  noticed  by  the  historians : 
'  Qnoties  antem  judidbos  moUios  in- 
digniusve  agentibus  provincialiun 
querimoniis  polsabator,  provisionis 
regin  remedinm  adhibebat*  W.  Newb. 
u.  1. 
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eluded  the  stewards  of  the  honours  and  constables  of  the  castles 
which  were  in  the  king's  hands,  or  in  demesne.  It  was  on  the 
justiciar  and  the  officers  of  the  Exchequer  under  him  who  bear  the 
title  of  both  justices  and  barons  that  the  principal  burden  of  judicial 
proceedings  fell,  and  to  them,  as  we  have  just  seen,  the  commissions 
of  provincial  jurisdiction  were  entrusted. 

We  have  seen  that  in  1178  Henry  substituted  a  tribunal  of  five  Heurj 


tates 


judges  for  the  collective  council  of  the  Curia,  with  the  direction,  a  oommittoe 
'  Quod  illi  quinque  audirent  omnes  clamores  regni  et  rectum  f acerent,  ^'  '^^ 
et  quod  a  Curia  B^gis  non  recederent ' ;  and  that  this  limitation  has  origin  of 
been  very  reasonably  regarded  as  the  institution  of  the  Curia  Regis  ^^^ 
in  its  third  sense,  in  which  it  may  be  defined  as  a  judicial  committee  ^°^^ 
of  the  king's  judicial  council,  and  which  is  probably  the  tribunal 
described  by  Glanvill  as  '  justiciarii  sedentes  in  banco.'  ^ 

Previously  to  1178  all  the  members  of  the  Curia  B^gis  seem  to  Questioo 
have  exercised  the  judicial  function  in  the  Curia  and  in  the  Ex-  penons 
chequer,  as  well  as  on  the  eyres  generally  as  on  the  eyres,  in  com-  ^^na  ^° 
naittees  of  three  or  four.'    Now  it  would  appear  that  the  central  ^^^^ 
jurisdiction  was  entrusted  to  a  single  committee  of  five.    As  the  six 
who  were  appointed  in  nearly  the  same  words,  the  following  year, 
to  be  justices  of  the  Curia  Regis,  were  apparently  different  persons 
from  these  five,  with  the  exception  of  Glanvill,  we  may  infer  that 
the  appointment  of  this  committee  was  an  annual  or  even  a  terminal 
one,  and  that  the  judges  of  the  Curia,  in  this  new  form,  or,  as  we 
may  call  them,  the  justices  of  the  bench,  were  a  temporary  selection 
from  the  whole  body  of  judges,  who  still  discharged  the  offices  of 
itinerant  justices  and  barons  of  the  Exchequer.    That  the  itinerant 
justices  did  not  lose  their  places  in  the  Exchequer  is  clear,  from  the 
fact  that  their  names  appear  in  the  lists  of  persons  before  whom 
fines  were  levied  in  the  Curia  Regis  at  a  later  period.' 

We  have  unfortunately  no  account  of  further  changes  in  the  otMountyof 
constitution  of  the  Curia  Regis  during  this  reign,  nor,  when  the  tbaThne^' 
existing  records  of  that  court  begin,^  can  we  see  quite  clearly  who  ^^'^ 
were  the  presiding  judges.    The  origin  of  the  bench  of  Common 


'  Glanvill,  ii.  6,  yiii.  1,  and  zi.  1. 

*  See  examples  from  ann.  21  Hen. 
n.,  downwards,  in  Madox,  pp.  64  and 
65.  The  judges  of  1176  held  placita 
curia  in  quite  different  combinations 
from  those  on  which  they  went  their 
eirooits ;  but  the  names  are  the  same. 
The  placita  euiruBt  given  by  Madoz, 
are  held  in  1175  by  William  FitzBalph, 
Bertram  de  Verdun,  and  Thomas 
Basset;  in  1176,  by  William  Fitz- 
BaJph,    Bertram    de    Verdun,    and 


William  Basset;  in  1177,  by  Walter 
FitzBobert,  Hugh  de  Cressi,  and 
Bobert  Mantell ;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
argue  from  such  scanty  data,  and 
much  information  is  not  to  be  found 
in  tiie  rolls  themselves. 

'  See  the  Fines  published  b^  Mr. 
Hunter  for  the  Becord  Commission  in 
1885  and  1844. 

*  Edited  by  Sir  Francis  Palgrave, 
in  two  volumes,  1885. 
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Pleas  is  also  veiy  obscure.  The  final  separation  of  the  three  courts 
originated  in  the  direction  of  the  17th  chapter  of  Magna  Carta,  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  even  then  a  distinct  staff  of  judges  was 
appointed  to  each  tribunal.  Probably  until  late  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  the  same  persons  continued  as  before  to  sit  in  the  three 
different  courts  in  distinct  capacities. 

The  same  passage  in  our  chronicle  in  which  the  original  institu- 
tion of  this  limited  tribunal  is  traced,  affords  an  indication  of  a  still 
higher  court  of  justice  to  which  questions  might  be  referred  which 
demanded  exceptional  treatment ;  that  of  the  king  in  council,  which 
contains  the  germ  both  of  the  equitable  tribunals  of  the  country,  of 
the  judicial  power  of  the  chancellor,  and  possibly  of  that  of  the  Privy 
CounciL  The  words  are,  *  ita  ut  si  aliqua  quesstio  inter  eos  veniret 
quae  per  eos  in  finem  duci  non  posset,  auditui  regi  prssentaretur,  et 
sicut  ei  et  sapientioribus  regni  placeret  terminaretur.' 

According  to  this  theory,  which  was  first  brought  forward  by 
Mr.  Duffus  Hardy,^  this  private  concilium  regis  was,  prior  to  the 
development  of  parliament,  the  highest  tribunal  in  the  kingdom. 
'  It  was  not  only  composed  of  the  wisdom  of  the  nation,  but  also  the 
great  officers  of  state ;  the  chancellor,  treasurer,  justices  of  either 
bench,  and  barons  of  the  exchequer,  were  all  active  members  of  ii'  * 
If  this  description  is  applicable  to  the  earlier  stages  of  its  existence, 
it  clearly  was  little  more  than  a  reappearance  of  the  Curia  Begis  in 
another  shape.  Considering  the  limited  number  of  councillors 
whom  the  king  could  summon  to  such  a  court,  we  may  suppose  that 
it  was  really  the  whole  body  of  the  judges  and  ministers  joined  in 
the  examination  of  points  too  knotty  for  the  determination  of  the 
bench ;  perhaps  reviewing  the  decisions  of  their  own  committees. 

It  is  probable  that  during  the  reign  of  Henry,  who  had  a  great 
aptitude  for  judicial  functions,  and  was  fond  of  administering  justice 
in  person,  the  king  himself  rather  than  the  justiciar  would  preside 
in  this  court.  During  the  reign  of  Richard,  William  Longchamp 
united  the  offices  of  regent,  justiciar,  and  chancellor ;  and  from  the 
time  of  his  death  the  office  of  justiciar  was  political  rather  than 
judicial  John,  like  his  father,  occasionally  administered  justice  in 
his  own  person,  although  the  justidarship  possessed  much  the  same 
character  as  it  had  under  his  father.  But  Hubert  de  Burgh  was  the 
last  who  possessed  the  proper  status  of  the  ancient  justiciar ;  with 
the  division  of  the  three  courts  emerges  at  once  the  increased  im- 
portance of  the  chancellor,  and  the  distinct  equitable  jurisdiction  of 
the  council.  The  chancellor  was  inferior  to  the  justiciar  as  long  as 
the  old  constitution  of  the  Curia  Begis  remained.    When  the  council 

^  Introdaotion  to  the  Close  Rolls,         *  Hardy,  from  Sir  M.  Hale,  Intro- 
pp-  96-106,  octavo  edition.  dnction,  ic,  p.  100. 
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suooeeded  to  its  place,  the  justioiar  sank  into  the  chief  justice  of  a 
single  court,  and  the  chancellor  became,  in  the  absence  of  the  king, 
the  natural  president  of  the  counciL^ 

The  importance  of  the  chancery,  previous  to  the  establishment  Rariier 
of  the  independent  judicature  of  the  chancellor,  was  indirect,  perhaps,  li  tiM 
but  by  no  means  insignificant.    In  its  origin,  it  was  the  secretarial  *  ^^^*°^^^ 
department  of  the  Curia  Regis,  and  of  that  court  the  chancellor  was 
a  very  important  member ;  he  kept  the  seal  and  originally  drew  up 
the  writs.    How  great  influence  he  might  exercise  on  the  mind  of  Aooidntfti 
the  king,  so  long  as  the  latter  took  a  personal  share  in  the  judicature,  of  the 
we  may  easily  imagine;  nor  was  this  all:  the  chancellor  might  ^ 
introduce  modifications  into  the  very  terms  of  the  decisions  of  the 
couri    The  theory  that  the  importance  of  the  chancellor  owed  some- 
thing to  the  personal  influence  of  Thomas  Becket  with  Henry  11.  TbomM 
has,  at  different  times,  had  able  supporters  ;  and  a  passage  of  John  obaoodor 
of  Salisbury,  in  which  the  chancellor  is  said  to  have  cancelled  unjust 
decisions,'  has  been  adduced  in  proof  of  his  exercising  a  rudimentary 
equitable  jurisdiction  at  this  early  time.    The  play  on  the  word  is  not, 
however,  peculiar  to  this  case,  and,  if  it  means  anything,  must  refer 
to  the  official  rather  than  to  the  personal  influence  of  the  chancellor, 
the  power  of  wording  and  recording  the  decisions  of  the  sovereign. 

Another  theory,  turning  on  the  same  point,  maintains  that  the  ^^,^ 
chancellorship  in  Becket*s  person  was  advanced  from  the  sixth  to  the  bUd  aitaiii 
second  rank  of  precedence  after  the  king ;  but  of  this  I  can  find  no  oPdignitj 
definite  proof.    The  functions  of  the  chancellor  were  more  strictly  ^^^^''^^ 
coxmected  with  the  administration  of  justice  than  those  of  any  other 
officer  of  the  Curia,  except  the  justiciar.    The  constable  or  the 
marshal  or  the  chamberlain,  merely  as  such,  could  hardly  have  taken 
precedence  of  the  keeper  of  the  great  seal,  and  the  chanodlor  was  the 
second  official  in  the  kingdom  before  those  offices  had  become  attached 
to  houses  of  first-rate  baronial  rank. 

Whether,  after  this  was  the  case,  the  chancellor  would  have 
maintained  his  precedence,  unless  he  had  been  also  a  bishop,  may,  I 
think,  be  doubted.  From  the  very  early  date  at  which  the  title  of 
second  ^  from  the  king  is  given  to  Becket,  it  seems  almost  impossible 


*  Hardy,  Introdnction,  Ac,  p.  106. 
'  Of.  Palgrave,  Ccmmonwealth^  i. 

177-179. 

*  Joh.  Salisb.  Enth.  in  Policr.  *  Hio 
est  qai  regni  leges  oancellat  iniquaset 
mandata  pii  principis  flBqaa  fadt.* 

*  Beoket  is  called  'seoondns  post 
regem  in  qnataor  regnis,'  by  Peter  of 
Celles.  8.  T.  C.  iv.  169.  The  chancellor 
was  next  in  dignity  to  the  justioiar, 
who  was  *  primus  in  regno.'    Dtalogns 


deScaooario,8,9.  No  argument  can  be 
drawn  from  the  signatures  of  charters, 
in  which  the  name  of  the  chanoellor 
ooonpies  the  same  place  mider 
Stephen  as  under  Heniy  II.  The 
names  stand  generally  thus :  (1)  The 
bishops  and  abbots;  (2)  the  chan- 
cellor and  chaplains;  (8)  the  earls 
and  barons.  The  justiciar  signs 
merely  as  a  baron,  and  the  chanoellor 
in  his  position  as  a  clergyman. 
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to  suppose  that  the  precedence  was  given  him  for  personal  reasons  ; 
and  the  obscurity  into  which  the  office  falls  after  his  resignation 
seems  to  indicate  that  it  gained  nothing  from  him.  Ralph  de 
Warneville,  the  next  on  the  list  of  chancellors,  is  scarcely  known, 
except  by  the  mention  of  his  resignation.  He  lived  away  from  court, 
in  Normandy,  and  discharged  his  high  function  by  means  of  a  vice- 
chanceUor.^  Geofirey,  the  king's  son,  received  the  seal  as  an  endow- 
ment, the  actual  work  being  done  as  before.  The  office  of  chancellor 
was  purchased  by  William  Longchamp,  for  somewhat  less  than 
Geoffrey  Bufus  had  paid  for  it  to  Henry  L*  It  is  probably  to 
William  Longchamp,  rather  than  to  Becket,  that  the  office  was  in- 
debted for  an  increase  of  its  practical  influence.  He  was  at  once  justi- 
ciar and  chancellor,  and,  as  under  his  tenure  the  chancery  assumed 
a  new  and  distinct  character,  so  from  this  time  the  precedence 
and  influence  of  the  function  was  fully  and  permanently  recognised. 

But,  however  the  honorary  importance  of  the  chancellor  arose,  it 
seems  certain  that  his  actual  judicature  sprang  out  of  his  office  as 
president  of  the  king's  coundL'  It  belongs  to  the  investigator  of 
our  later  legal  history  to  examine  how  this  took  place,  as  well  as  to 
decide  the  steps  by  which,  from  the  union  of  the  council  with  the 
House  of  Lords  in  the  Magnum  Gondlium,  arose  that  confusion  of 
powers  which  ended  on  the  one  hand  in  giving  to  the  council 
legislative  powers,  and,  on  the  other,  in  giving  to  the  House  of 
Lords  that  appellate  jurisdiction  which  belonged  more  strictly  to  the 
council;  whilst  the  court  of  the  council  itself,  after  retaining  its 


>  *  RftduUus  de  Warneyilla,  Rotho- 
magensis  sacrista,  thesaorarias  Ebo- 
racensiB,  oonstitatns  est  AngliiB  can- 
cellariiu;  qui  modom  Tivendi  parem 
a  privato  dissimilem,  quern  prius 
semper  habuerat  non  immutavit, 
malens  Waltero  de  Constanoiis, 
oanonioo  Rothoxnagensi,  yioes  in  Curia 
Regis  ooxnmittere,  quam  oiroa  latus 
prineipis  militantes  ezpensis  profu- 
sioribus  oautioribus  mensis,  ad  sui 
gloriam  nominis  propagandam  per 
dies  singulos  inyitaore.'  R.  de  Dioeto, 
567,  ad  1178.  Walter  of  Coutanoes 
ought  to  appear  in  the  list  of  the 
Lords  Keepers.  He  is  oalled  Sigil- 
lariuB,  Die.  609. 

'  The  price  of  the  ohanoellorship  of 
the  younger  king,  in  1176,  was  1,100 
marks.  R.  de  Diceto,  589.  Our 
author  says  11,000,  L  122 ;  but  it  wiU 
be  observed  that  the  reading  depends 
on  only  the  inferior  MS.  The  Julius 
MB.  has  a  blank  for  the  number  of 
thousand?,  which    the  writer  of  the 


VitelliuB  MS.  may  have  filled  up 
from  R.  de  Diceto.  If  the  reading 
be  right  the  sum  would  be  7,8881. 
6<.  8d. ;  which  seems  as  much  beyond 
the  mark  as  7882.  6«.  8^.  seems 
below  it.  The  price  of  the  treasurer- 
ship  in  1169  was  4001.  On  the  state- 
ment of  Foliot  that  Becket  bou^tthe 
chancellorship,  see  Robertson's  Beckett 
p.  822.  I  think  it  most  likely  to  be 
true ;  and  that  although  Henry  chose 
him  for  his  merits,  he  made  him  pay 
his  price,  as  Richard  did  with  William 
Longchamp  under  similar  circum- 
stances, allowing  him  to  have  it  for 
8,0002.,  although  there  was  another 
bid  at  4,0002.  Geoffrey  Rufus  bought 
it  for  7,0002.  (Ann.  Maigam,  ad  1122), 
of  which  8,0062. 18s.  id,  was  unpaid 
in  81  Hen.  I.,  Pipe  Roll.  William 
Longchamp  paid  8,0002.  for  it  in  1189. 
R.  Devizes,  p.  9. 

*  See  Palgrave's  Eisay  on  the 
Original  Authority  of  &ie  King^a 
OouncUt  London,  1884. 
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original  charaoter  in  the  court  of  Star  Chamber,  has,  by  various  Modem 
changes  of  law  and  circumstance,  reached  the  present  time  in  the  mento  of 
shape  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  CouncU.  theoounou 

The  loss  of  the  original  text  of  nearly  all  the  measures  by  which  iv.  Legal 
Henry  II.  introduced  his  changes  into  the  customs  of  the  law,  pre-  of  Heuyii. 
dudes  the  possibility  of  any  such  chronological  arrangement  of 
them  as  I  have  attempted  in  the  foregoing  sketch  of  his  judicial 
innovations.    It  is  on  these  measures  for  the  most  part  that  his 
right  depends  to  the  title  of  the  founder  of  the  common  law.    They 
were  important  and  numerous,  even  if  we  exclude  from  the  calcula- 
tion those  changes  of  custom  which,  appearing  in  his  reign,  and  not 
being  traceable  in  the  remains  of  earlier  legislation,  are  attributed  to 
him  as  their  author.    To  this  latter  dass  may  belong  the  exchange  Pioi»bie 
of  the  ancient  rule  of  inheritance  for  the  feudal  practice  of  primo-  qnenoee 
geniture,^  the  disuse  of    the  English  language  in  charters,  the  ^i^^^*^ 
depression  of  the  lowest  class  of  freemen  into  a  state  of  villenage,' 
and  the  abolition  of  the  invidious  distinction  between  the  English 
and  the  Norman  freeman.^    To  these  I  might  perhaps  add  the 
extinction  of  the  provincial  differences  of  the  Mercian,  Danish,  and 
West  Saxon  customs,  but  the  principle  of  money  compensations  for 
injuries,^  on  the  carrying  out  of  which  most  of  the  provincial  dis- 
tinctions depend,  and  which  became  obsolete  at  the  same  time, 
probably  involved  most  of  them  in  its  abolition ;  whilst  others  of 
the  local  usages  continued  long  afterwards. 

Henry's  recognised  acts  of  legislation  are  to  be  deduced  from  the  Bziacioff 
text  of  the  various  assizes  which  have  come  down  to  us,  and  from 
the  fragments  of  the  lost  ones  which  are  imbedded  in  the  work  of 
Glanvill.    The  former  class  are  of  course  as  closely  connected  with 
his  changes  in  the  provincial  jurisdictions,  as  the  latter  are  with  his 
institution  or  remodelling  of  the  Curia  Begis.    Any  attempt  to  Nooompft- 
evolve  the  particulars  of  the  changes  from  a  comparison  between  insutab^ 
Glanvill  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws  is,  notwithstanding  the  ap-  ounTmend 
parent  authority  of  Madox  and  Hallam,*  entirely  futile.    The  two  u^^^T^ 
are  so  far  different  in  subject  matter  as  to  be  incapable  of  direct 
comparison  :  Glanvill's  work  is  simply  a  book  of  process  ;  the  laws 
are  for  the  most  part  the  declarations  of  pains  and  penalties. 
Glanvill  is  a  handbook  for  the  Curia  Begis,  a  court  which  he  him- 
self was  chiefly  instrumental   in  creating  or   devdoping.      The 
Anglo-Saxon  laws,  so  far  as  they  are  declaratory  of  process  at  all, 

*  Geoffrey's  assise  of  1185,  institat-      regni  jure  .  .  .  licite  vendantor.' 

ing  the  inheritanoe  by  primogeniture  '  Diatogas,  p.  26 ;    see  above,  p. 

in  Brittany,  is  printed  in  PalgraTe's  108,  note. 

Commonwealth,   iL   ecocxxxv.,   from  *  Palgrave,  Commonwealth^  1.  48. 

Lobinean,  ii.  pp.  817,  318.  *  Middle  Ages,  ii.  889,  Ac. 

*  Dialogus,  p.  28,    *  Asoriptitii  de 
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are  the  rales  of  the  oourts  which  existed  long  before  the  Curia  Begis, 
and  the  machinery  of  which,  so  far  from  being  superseded  by  the 
machinery  of  Olimvill's  formulas,  existed  for  centuries  afterwards. 
HaUam,  in  the  form  of  a  conjecture,  has  stated  what  is  a  self- 
evident  fact  to  any  one  who  will  compare  the  two.^ 

The  same  spirit  in  which  Henry  was  determined,  whilst  retain- 
ing the  machinery  of  the  ancient  courts  of  law,  to  substitute  his  own 
servants  for  the  magistrates  of  the  county  and  the  lords  of  the 
franchises,  appears  in  his  amalgamation  of  English  and  Nommn 
customs  in  criminal  trials.  By  the  first  clause  of  the  Assize  of 
Clarendon,  the  justices  are  directed  to  make  inquiry  by  twelve  lawful 
men  of  the  hundred,  and  by  four  lawful  men  of  every  township,  by 
oath  that  they  will  speak  the  truth,  if  in  the  hundred  or  in  their 
township  there  be  any  man  who  is  publicly  accounted  or  known  to 
be  guilty  of  robbery,  murder,  or  theft,  or  a  receiver  of  robbers, 
murderers,  or  thieves.  Thus  indicted,  the  criminal  is  to  go  at  once 
to  the  ordeal  of  water,  and  if  he  fails,  to  undergo  the  le^  punish- 
ment In  this  direction  the  ancient  system  of  the  oompurgatory 
oath  is,  except  in  the  boroughs,  ipso  facto  abolished ; '  but  the 
presentment  by  twelve  lawful  men  is  retained  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
law.'  Their  verdict  is  that  of  witnesses  according  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  fashion :  but  the  process  is  an  inquest  under  oath,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  Normans. 

The  enforcement  of  the  law  of  frankpledge  in  the  same  assize  is 
coupled  with  the  direction  to  sheriffs  to  enter  all  franchises  for  the 
purpose  of  view.^  The  directions  as  to  strangers  are  adapted  closely 
from  the  old  law.  The  court  which  is  to  be  held  before  the  itinerant 
justices  is  the  court  of  the  county  under  the  presidency  of  the 
sheriff;  the  pointof  contact  between  the  Curia  Begis  and  the  shiremote. 

It  is  from  Olanvill  that  we  learn  the  institution  of  the  new 
process  in  dvil  trials ;  the  enactment  of  the  Great  Assize,^  and  of 
the  recognitions  of  Mortdanoester  ^  and  Novel  disseisin ;  ^  the  system 


>  Middle  Ages,  u.  841. 

'  On  this  very  interesting  question 
see  Palgrave,  Commonwealth,  ohap. 
viL,  and  on  tiie  whole  subjeot,  chap, 
yiii.  p.  269,  <fro. 

*  Palgrave,  Commonwealth,  i.  257. 
*  Assembled  according  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  law  and  sworn  according  to  the 
Norman  law.' 

*  See  Palgrave,  CommomoeaUh,  i. 
118,  257,  297. 

*  The  text  of  the  Great  Assize  is 
lost.  It  is  called  by  Glanvill,  ii.  7, 
'Regale  qnoddam  beneficimn  dementia 
principis  de  consUio  prooerom  popolis 


indoltom.'    And  the  provisions  of  it 
are  quoted  at  ii.  17-19. 

'  The  text  of  this  assize  is  lost ;  it 
is  referred  to  in  Glanvill  as  '  const!- 
tntio  regni  qu»  assisa  nominator.* 
Lib.  xiiL  1.  Glanvill  mentions  an 
*  Assisa  Begni  *  (lib.  x.  o.  12)  forbidding 
suits  concerning  the  debts  or  tene- 
ments of  laymen  to  be  decided  in  a 
court  Ohristian  *  ratione  fidei  interpo- 
sitaa.*  This  Assisa  Begni  is  the  Con- 
stitutions of  Clarendon,  o.  15. 

'  Lib.  viii.  9., '  per  assisam  de  con- 
silio  regni  inde  faotam.*  Compare, 
however,  with  that  chapter  the  assize 
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of  fines ;  the  distinotive  character  of  courts  of  record ;  ^  the  inclusion 
of  usury  in  the  matters  of  presentment ;  *  the  process  of  inquiry  into 
purprestures.' 

Side  by  side  with  these  national  jurisdictions  and  national  juris-  Fomt 
prudence  was  the  administration  of  the  forests :  a  department  which 
was  understood  to  be  peculiarly,  immediately  and  exclusively  in  the 
king's  hands,^  and  in  which  Henry  acted  with  more  severity  and  in 
a  more  thoroughly  tyrannical  spirit  than  can  be  traced  in  any  other 
of  his  acts,  private  or  public.^  I  have  given  in  the  appendix  (Bolls 
Series  ed.)  a  copy  of  the  Assize  of  the  Forest  made  at  Woodstock,  pro*  amIm  of 
bably  in  1184,  of  which  the  assize  given  in  our  Chronicle  was  an 
earlier  form. 

It  would  be  presumptuous  in  me  to  attempt  to  enter  on  the  fields  pami 
of  investigation  which  are  opened  by  the  mention  of  these  technical  of  i«8»i 
names.    I  have  said,  I  think,  sufficient  to  show  the  nature,  extent,      ^^^^ 
and  purpose  of  the  changes.    It  cannot  be  doubted  that  they  con- 
tributed immensely  and  directly  to  the  safety  of  life  and  property, 
the  punishment  of  criminals,  the  limitation  of  dangerous  privileges, 
the  abolition  of  barbarous  customs,  the  gradual  assimilation  of 
public  usages,  and  the  amalgamation  of  the  different  nationalities. 
These  points  must  be  worked  out  by  the  legal  historian:  but  it 
requires  no  such  investigation  to  assure  us  that  they  aU  contributed 
to  the  consolidation  of  the  royal  authority,  the  increase  of  the  royal 
revenue,  the  directness  of  royal  administration:  nor,  considering  the 
part  which  both  friends  and  foes  ascribe  to  him,  can  we  doubt  the 
exercise  of  the  king's  personal  agency,  or  refuse  to  trace  his  peculiar 
genius  in  these  institutions. 


of  Northampton,  o.  8,  and  of  Glaren- 
don,  0.  18,  and  the  laws  of  William 
the  Oonqneror,  L  48. 

>  Cf.  GlanyiU,  viL  16,  with  Dialog, 
de  Seaoo.  p.  47. 

*  Bee  D.  de  Scaeo.  pp.  44,  45. 
•Glanyill,  iz.  11. 

'  On  these,  see  Palgrave,  Common' 
weaUh,  i.  225,  Ac.,  257,  Ao, 

*  *  Sane  forestarom  ratio  poena  q[ao- 
que  vel  absolutio  delinqnentium  .  .  . 
seorsnm  ab  aliis  regni  judiciis  seeemi- 
tor  et  Bolins  regis  arbitrio  vel  cujuslibet 
familiaris  ad  hoc  specialiter  depu- 
tati  sobjioitor.  Legibns  qoidem  pro- 
priis  subsistit,  qnas  non  oommnni 
regni  jure  sed  voluntaria  prinoipnm 
institntione  sabnizas  diount,'  etc. 
Dialogns,  p.  29. 

*  Frequent  traces  of  this  may  be 
found  in  the  present  work.  Balph  de 
Dieeto  seems  to  say  that  forest  charges 
"Were  tramped  up  against   offenders 


against  whom  nothing  could  have  been 
proved  at  law.  Balph  Niger  says, 
*  Avibus  coeli,  piscibus  fluminum,  bes- 
tiis  terne  immunitatem  dedit,  et  sata 
pauperum  loca  pascna  fecit '  (p.  168), 
and  *  legem  qnoque  de  forestis  Inaudi- 
tam  deddt,  qua  delicti  iJieni  immunes 
perpetuo  mulctabuntor  quum  deoes- 
sores  nulla  linea  sanguinis  contigerit.' 
The  enactment  which  was  most  odious 
was,  however,  this :  *  Nulli  infra  metas 
forestfls  habitant!  in  lucis  propriis  aut 
virgas  colligendi  aut  sylvestria  et  invia 
in  agrioulturam  agendi  potestatem 
concessit  sine  f  orestariis. '  Yet  essarts 
were  being  made  clearly  throughout 
the  reign.  William  of  Newburgh  (iti. 
26)  says  that  in  his  punishments  for 
forest  offences  Henry  was  milder  than 
his  grandfather,  who  made  no  dis- 
tinction between  the  man-slayer  and 
the  deer-slayer.  Cf.  Dial,  de  Soacc. 
p.  28. 
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Although  we  would  not,  with  Ralph  Niger,^  assert  that  the  sole 
ohjeet  of  Heniy's  judicial  and  legal  innovations  was  the  aocumola- 
tion  of  treasure,  the  connexion  between  these  and  his  fiscal  measures 
was  very  dose.  It  could  indeed  hardly  be  otherwise,  considering 
that  both  Curia  Regis  and  Exchequer  owed  their  organisation  to 
the  creative  genius  of  one  statesman,  and  that  they  were  administered 
throughout  the  century  by  the  same  persons.*  The  sheriffs  were 
both  presidents  of  the  county  court  and  farmers  of  the  revenue :  ^ 
the  judges  were  at  once  justices  of  the  Curia  and  barons  of  the 
Exchequer ;  their  work  in  eyre  was  as  much  to  assess  the  taxes  as  to 
decide  the  pleas ;  the  chief  justiciar  was  both  the  principal  judg& 
and  '  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury.' 

It  would  be  a  most  interesting  task  to  attempt  to  trace  the  effects 
of  this  connexion  of  the  two  departments  in  constitutional  history. 
Sir  Francis  Palgrave  has  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the  leading  features 
of  our  parliamentary  institutions  are  traceable  to  the  judicial  system 
of  ancient  times.  The  parliament  is  the  highest  court  of  judicature  ; 
the  representative  principle  is  identical  with  that  of  the  juiy :  and  it 
may  be  added  that  the  taxing  power  of  parliament  itself  may  bo 
traced  in  the  same  way  to  the  assessment  by  juries,  of  which  vestiges 
may  be  found  from  the  era  of  Domesday  Book  downwards,  which 
existed  in  certain  departments  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  and  was 
approved  and  recognised  by  law  under  Richard  I. 

The  revenue  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  arose  principally  from 
their  demesnes,  including  both  those  which  were  kept  in  hand  and 
those  which  were  let  at  ferm  at  rents  payable  for  the  most  part  m 
kind.  Besides  this  ordinary  revenue,  there  were  the  Danegeld  voted 
by  the  Witan  for  tribute  or  for  the  defence  against  the  Danes,  and 
certain  other  payments  known  generally  under  the  name  of  geld  or 
tax,  which  were  probably  derived  from  commutations  of  the  trinoda 
necessitas,  or  special  sums  levied  for  the  support  of  the  shipping. 

The  Norman  sovereigns,  proceeding  on  their  general  policy  of 
combination,  maintained  these  taxes,  and  added  to  them  the  feudal 
burdens.  It  is  indeed  uncertain  whether  the  Conqueror  and  William 
Ruf  us  took  the  trouble  of  defining  the  exact  nature  of  the  calls  which 
they  made  on  their  subjects  for  money.  With  the  reign  of  Henry  I. 
our  actual  knowledge  of  the  question  begins,  and  before  the  end  of 


'  'Nnllo  quflBsta  satiatos,  abolitis 
ftntiqois  legibus,  singolis  annis  novas 
leges,  qaas  assisas  vooavit,  edidit.* 
p.  168. 

^  'lUieenimresidetoapitalisdomini 
regis  justitia,  primus  posi  regem  in 
regno  ratione  fori,  et  majores  qnique 
de  regno  qai  familiarias  regiis  seoretis 


assistant . .  .  veram  quidam  ex  officio,, 
qnidam  ex  sola  jassione  prinoipis 
resident.'    Dial.  p.  8. 

'  The  author  of  the  Dialogue  com- 
pares the  days  of  account  at  the  Ex- 
chequer to  a  game  at  chess  between 
the  treasurer  and  the  sheriff  of  each 
county.    DiaL  p.  4. 
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it  we  find  the  united  burdens  of  the  two  systems  pressing  heavily  on 
the  nation  at  large.  In  the  roll  for  the  81st  year  of  his  reign,^  side 
by  side  with  the  fixed  ferm  of  the  counties  and  the  Danegeld,  two 
strictly  national  sources  of  revenue,  appear  the  feudal  payments  for 
reliefs,  marriages,  and  wardships  ;  talliages  on  the  towns  are  a  part 
of  the  annual  account.  From  other  sources  we  learn  that  the 
marriage  portion  of  the  Empress  Maud  was  raised  by  a  strictly  feudal 
aid.  A  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  revenue  was  already 
derived  from  the  proceeds  of  placita,  the  profits  arising  from  the 
administration  of  justice,  enormous  amercements  for  offences,  and 
the  sale  of  public  offices. 

Roger,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  was  the  founder  of  the  organisation  Admhuitm- 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  by  his  family  it  was  administered,  except  i^^^ 
during  Stephen's  reign,  during  the  whole  of  the  century.     Nigel, 
bishop  of  Ely,  his  nephew,  presided  at  the  treasury  until  the  year 
1169,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Richard,  who  held  the  same 
position  until  his  death  in  1198.    Roger  le  Poor,^  the  son  of  Bishop  FunUyof 
Roger,  was  at  one  time  chancellor  to  Stephen  ;  tiie  names  of  Herbert  pooT^ 
and  Richard,  successively  bishops  of  the  same  see,  and  known  by 
the  same  surname,  probably  carried  on  the  family  connexion  with 
the  Oourt  and  Exchequer  tax  into  the  reign  of  Henry  III.    To  the 
pen  of    Richard  FitzNeal  we  owe  the  invaluable  'Dialogus  de 
Scaocario ' ;  to  his  &ther  and  great  uncle  the  institution  of  the 
enrolments  of  the  revenue  known  as  the  Pipe  Rolls,  which  contain 
the  only  documentary  evidence,  strictly  speaking,  which  exists  for 
the  illustration  of  the  constitutional  history  of  this  reign. 

The  business  powers  of  Henry  II.  appear  to  great  advantage  in  Henry  ii. 
his  dealings  with  the  Exchequer.    One  of  the  first  measures  of  his  Bxobeqoer 
reign  was  to  set  up  the  old  administration  as  it  had  been  in  his 
grandfather's  time.'    Bishop  Nigel  ^  was  recalled  to  court  and  re- 
stored to  his  ancient  place.    The  enrolment  of  receipts  was  at  once 


*  Published  by  the  Record  Ooxn- 
mission  in  1885.  Edited  by  Mr. 
Honter. 

'  DiaL  p.  20.  There  can,  I  think, 
be  no  doubt  that  the  name  '  panper ' 
was  first  applied  to  Bishop  Boiger,  and 
descended  from  him  to  his  eon,  the 
ohanoellor.  It  is  proved  by  the  appli- 
oation  to  the  bishop  of  the  line  *  Pan- 
pertas  tennis  qoam  sit  fecunda 
viromm,'  by  the  author  of  the  Dialo- 
gos,  who  was  his  great  nephew,  p. 
20.  And  the  historians  who  give  an 
account  of  his  rise  dwell  mnch  on  his 
original  poverty,  although  they  do  not 
give  him  the  name.    The  son  of  such  a 


father  was  not  likely  to  deserve  the 
name  of '  panper '  in  his  youth,  yet  he 
has  it  universally.  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  Herbert '  panper '  was  son 
of  Boger,  the  chancellor ;  he  was  the 
offspring  of  a  concubine.  Ben.  Pet 
i.  862. 

'  '  Porro  super  his  te  vidimus  quan- 
doque  sollicitum  adeo  at  missis  a 
latere  tno  viris  discretis  de  eodem 
dominnm  tunc  Eliensem  conveneris.' 
Dial,  de  Scaoc.  p.  2  (ed.  1711). 

*  See  Dialogus,  Ac,  p.  24,  where  the 
anthor  gives  a  glowing  character  of 
the  bishop. 
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prooeeded  with,  and  although  it  was  not  for  some  years  that  the 
completeness  of  aooounts  which  had  existed  nnder  Henry  L  was 
attained,  the  order  and  method  of  the  rolls  of  Henry  II.  are  in 
favourable  contrast  with  the  single  remaining  roU  of  the  former 
reign.  Besides  Bishop  Nigel  and  Richard  of  Ilchester,  to  whom  he 
gave  a  special  seat  at  the  exchequer  board,'  Henry  secured  the 
services  of  Master  Thomas  Brunus  or  le  Brun,^  an  old  officer  of  king 
Soger  of  Sicily,  whom  he  made  his  almoner,*  and  provided  with  a 
similar  seat,  and  who  kept  a  roU  of  the  Exchequer,  and  other  pro- 
ceedings of  the  king  and  Curia,  distinct  from  the  counterpart 
enrolments  of  the  treasurer  and  chancellor. 

The  first  item  in  the  revenue  rolls  of  each  county  is  the  firma 
comitatus ;  the  assized  ferm  or  rent  which  the  sheriff  paid  as 
commutation  for  the  feorm-f ultum  of  earlier  times.  This  source  of 
revenue  amounted,  if  we  are  to  believe  Giraldus  Cambrensis,^  to 
60,000  marks  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  but  had  fallen 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  11.  to  12,000  marks,  in  consequence  of  the 
heavy  charges  granted  out  of  it  by  both  Stephen  and  Henry  to 
their  followers.  This  statement  cannot  be  strictly  true.  The  femus 
were  assessed  certainly  before  the  reign  of  Stephen,^  for  in  the  81st 
of  Henry  I.  they  had  sunk  to  the  amounts  at  which  they  continued 
throughout  the  century,  the  aggregate  in  the  gross  not  reaching  to 
more  than  12,0002.  fSx)m  this  fund,  which  was  the  whole  of  the 
ordinary  revenue  of  the  crown,  Stephen  had  drawn  the  endowments 


*  Dialogna,  p.  18.  He  had  risen 
from  the  ranksin  the  treasury  ;  being 
mentioned  as  a  scriptor  in  the  roll  of 
the  2nd  of  Henry  II.,  p.  80. 

'  Dialogos,  p.  9. 

*  Froger,  bishop  of  S^z,  was  al- 
moner until  1169.  Boger  the  Hospi- 
taller took  the  office  in  1177.  Thomas 
Bronos  was  an  Englishman  who  had 
been  employed  at  the  Sicilian  court  in 
high  office.  On  the  death  of  the  king 
(probably  Boger  in  1154)  he  was  invited 
to  EnglMid.  His  name  appears  in  the 
rolls  from  the  5th  year  to  the  28rd. 
In  the  16th  year,  1169,  he  was  almoner, 
so  that  he  probably  resigned  that  office 
in  1177.  See  Madox's  note  on  the 
Dialogus,  p.  17. 

*  De  Inst.  Pr.  ill.  SO.  '  Annui  fiscales 
redditus  deut  in  rotulo  Wintonis  ro- 
peritur  ad  sexaginta  millia  maroarum 
summam  implebant.  Tempore  vero 
regis  Henrici  secundi,  tot  terris  interim 
militibus  tam  a  rege  Stephano  prius 
quam  ab  ipso  postmodum  .  .  .  large 
utrinque  datis,  yiz  annui  zii.  millinm 
maroamm  redditus  fiscales  sunt  in- 


yenti.'  He  adds  that  the  German 
emperor  has  800,000  marks  per  annum ; 
and  that  the  dtj  of  Palermo  alone 
yielded  moro  to  the  king  of  SioUy 
than  all  England  did  to  Henry.  The 
use  of  the  words  terris  cUUis  in  this 
passage  is  technical.  See  Dialogus, 
p.  14,  and  the  Pipe  Bolls,  passim, 

•  Bichard  FitzNeal,  writing  in  1178, 
could  remember  the  time  when  the 
f^rms  wero  partly  paid  in  kind.  Dia- 
logus de  Scaccario,  p.  20.  To  remedy 
the  oppression  incident  to  the  system, 
the  king,  Henry  II.,  *diffinito  mag- 
norum  consilio  destinavit  per  regnum 
quos  ad  id  prudentiores  et  discretiores 
cognoverat,  qui  ciroueuntes  et  oculata 
fide  fundos  singulos  perlustrantes, 
habita  SBstimatione  victualium  qua  de 
hissolvebantur  redegerunt  in  summam 
denariorum.'  This  writer  states  that 
part  of  the  ferm  of  the  county  arose 
from  placita,  of  which  the  earl  had  a 
third  part,  his  third  penny.  But  the 
whole  ferm,  and  the  third  penny  itself, 
had  become  a  fixed  charge  beforo  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.    Dial.  p.  81. 
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of  his  fiscal  or  tifcular  earls,^  and  the  considerable  sums  which  he 
spent  on  religious  foundations.  The  crown  was  thereby  so  im- 
poverished that  it  is  difficult  to  see  by  what  means  during  the 
middle  and  later  years  of  the  reign  the  royal  state  was  supported, 
unless  it  were  by  a  heavy  Danegeld.  One  of  Henry's  first  measures 
was  to  revoke  these  charges,  and  to  restore  them  to  their  proper 
purpose.  The  lay  grants  were  resumed,  but  the  church  endowments 
were  beyond  the  king's  reach;  and  as  these,  with  the  necessary 
provision  made  for  his  own  fiimily  and  followers,  must  be  drawn 
from  the  same  source,  the  sum  of  about  4,000{.,  to  which  in  the  GtaUni* 
early  years  of  the  reigns  the  teme  datsB  amounted,  must  be  deducted  "^^""^^ 
from  the  gross  sum  of  the  fenns.  This  reduced  sum  continued  the 
same  throughout  the  reign,  and  agrees  very  nearly  with  the  estimate 
of  Oiraldus,  about  SfiOOl^ 

The  Danegeld,  which  had  been  always  an  odious  tax  to  the  English,  u.  tim 
and  which,  from  its  impact  on  the  cultivated  lands  of  the  country,  by  ^^^"*^^ 
its  very  nature  repressed  any  attempts  at  improvement,  had  been 
abolished  by  Edward  the  Confessor,'  and  restored  by  the  Conqueror  Tbe  nane- 
in  an  aggravated  form.    The  ancient  tax  of  two  shillings  on  the  S^i^iuui 
hide  had  been  on  one  occasion  raised  to  six.    It  had  not,  however,  ^^°^ 
become  as  before  a  part  of  the  regular  annual  revenue,  but  was 
reserved  by  William  for  occasions  of  exceptional  urgency,^  so  that  it 
is  possible  that  the  gross  amount  so  raised  was  not  larger  than  it 
would  have  been  if  it  had  been  collected  annually,  although  in 
a  time  when  money  was  scarce  the  accumulated  pressure  would 
be  out  of  all  proportion  heavier.    We  are  not  informed  by  what 


*  *  Qnosdam  imaginarioB  et  pseudo- 
comitoB  quiboB  rex  Stephanus  omnia 
pene  ad  fisonm  pertinentia  minas 
cante  distribaerat.'  B.  de  Monte,  ad 
1156.  The  reference  is  to  the  same 
in  the  passage  of  B.  de  Dieeto  qnoted 
above,  p.  1 16.  '  Bonorum  oocupatores 
qniB  snam  ad  mensam  quasi  ad  fiscum 
ab  antiqno  pertinere  nosoontnr,  patri- 
monio  proprio  oontentos  esse  debere, 
assereret,  et  etiam  oogeret,*  o.  570. 
'  Gonsiderans  .  .  .  quod  regii  redditus 
breyes  essenft  qui  avito  tempore  uberes 
fuerant,  eo  quod  regia  dominioa  per 
mollitiem  regis  Btephani  ad  alios 
multosqne  dominos  majori  ex  parte 
migrassent,  praoepit  ea  cum  omni 
integritate  a  quibusoonque  detentori- 
bos  resignarL'    W.  Newb.  ii.  2. 

*  These  nombers  are  arrived  at  by 
adding  up  the  gross  receipts  of  the 
Pipe  BoUb.  1  have  been  as  careful  as 
I  could,  but  it  is  difficult  to  be  sure 


about  the  lower  figures  in  a  sum  of 
fifty  or  sixty  pages  of  Boman  numerals, 
and  I  have  preferred  giving  the  result 
in  round  numbers. 

'  The  Confessor  is  said  to  have 
seen  the  devil  sitting  on  the  money- 
bags. Brompton,  942,  and  Luard's 
Lives,  p.  807.  The  author  of  the 
Dialogus  says  that  it  was  an  annual 
charge  up  to  the  Conquest,  and  that 
the  Conqueror  discontinued  it;  but 
see  below.  On  the  contrary,  Stephen, 
in  his  charter  of  Oxford  ^rompton, 
1024),  says  that  it  had  been  levied 
annually,  and  this  agrees  with  the 
Pipe  Boll. 

^  Dialogus  de  Soaccario,  p.  27. 
'Noluit  hoc  ut  annuum  solvi  quod 
fuerat  urgente  necessitate  bellicn 
tempestatis  exaotnm,  nee  tamen  om* 
nino  propter  inopinatos  casus  dimitti. 
Baro  igitur  temporibus  illius  vel 
successomm  ipsius  solntus  est' 

l2 
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influenoea  this  tax  was  modified  ^  antil  we  find  it  in  the  reign  of  Heniy 
L  a  fixed  and  annual  charge,  bringing  in  the  gross  about  5,6001., 
but  reduced  by  waste  and  by  pardons  to  official  persons  to  about 
8,500Z.  It  may  be  conjectured  that  this  reduction  was  made  in 
consequence  of  the  compact  called  the  charter  of  Henry  I.,  in  which 
he  promises  the  abolition  of  all  evil  customs.  If  the  number  of 
hides  in  the  country  was,  as  it  is  sometimes  stated,  248,600,  the 
ancient  Danegeld  must  have  raised  a  sum  of  24,860Z.  It  is,  how- 
ever, more  probable  that  the  sums  which  appear  under  the  head  of 
Danegeld  in  the  rolls,  and  which  were  unquestionably  all  the  produce 
of  the  tax  which  reached  the  royal  treasury,  are  simply  the  amounts 
paid  by  the  sheriffs  as  the  f erm  of  the  Danegeld.  I  am  not  aware 
that  this  theory  has  ever  been  stated,  but  it  would  seem  not  im- 
probable for  several  reasons.  The  great  oppressiveness  of  the  Dane- 
geld of  two  shillings  on  the  hide  would  render  its  collection  a 
matter  of  difficulty,  and  it  would  never  be  raised  without  consider- 
able loss.  A  fixed  sum,  on  the  other  hand,  must  be  paid  into 
the  treasury.  It  is  possible  that  this  sum  was  fixed  on  a  low 
average,  and  that  the  sheri£b  collected  as  weU  as  they  could  the 
old  tax,  keeping  for  their  own  pay  the  difference  between  the  sum 
collected  and  the  sum  paid  in.  If  this  were  so,  we  can  account  for 
the  &ct  that  the  Danegeld  was  still  reputed  in  1178  to  be  a  tax  of 
two  shillings  on  the  hide,  whilst  the  actual  receipt  of  the  Exchequer 
was  very  small. 

It  may  be  questioned,  however,  further,  whether  the  Danegeld 
itself  was  not  compounded  before  it  reached  the  hands  of  the  sheriff, 
on  the  same  principle  on  which  forfeitures  and  reliefs  were  fixed  at 
an  almost  nominal  sum  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  A  man  who 
owned  twenty  hides  might  be  allowed  to  pay  Danegeld  for  five,  on 
on  the  same  principle  that  an  abbot  who  owned  twenty  knights'  fees 
was  allowed  to  pay  scutage  for  a  fourth  part. 

Some  countenence  for  the  theory  may  be  derived  from  the 
circumstances  which  are  recorded  by  Becket's  biographers  as  having 
taken  place  in  the  council  at  Woodstock,  on  the  first  of  July  1168. 
On  that  occasion  we  are  told  that  Henry  wished  to  enter  in  the 
Exchequer  accounts,  and  add  to  his  own  revenues,  a  sum  of  '  two 
shillings  on  the  hide,  which  were  given  to  the  king's  servants  who 
in  the  post  of  sheri£b  kept  the  counties.'  Thomas  resisted  this  claim. 
'  We  will  not  give  this  sum  as  revenue,  saving  your  pleasure,  but  if  the 
sheriffs  and  the  servants  and  ministers  of  the  provinces  serve  us  well 


*  As  to  the  alleged  reyaluation  of 
the  lands  by  Banalf  Flambard,  for 
the  purpose  of  inoreasing  the  Dane- 
geld, see  Orderic  Yit.  viii.  8;    Pal- 


grave,  Normandy  and  England,  iv. 
60-61 ;  Lappenberg  (ed.  Thorpe),  ill. 
226. 
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And  support  our  vassals,  weVill  not  be  wanting  in  their  assistance.'  ^  timbmm 
This  tax  can  be  no  other  than  the  Danegeld,  and  Henry's  object  may  SSm!^ 
have  been  to  collect  the  entire  sum  into  the  treasury  instead  of  the  ^^^ood!^ 
miserable  fixed    amounts  which    were  paid  in    by  the  sherifGa.  ^^'^ 
Whether  Thomas  appeared  as  the  advocate  of  the  sheriffs,  who 
would  be  the  first  losers  by  the  change,  or  of  the  people,  is  not  dear, 
but  the  proposal  to  render '  auxilium '  voluntarily  to  the  sheriffs  instead 
of  payment  does  not  favour  the  former  supposition ;  such  a  proposal, 
on  the  other  hand,  comes  with  an  ill  grace  from  the  statesman  who 
had  substituted  fixed  payments  for  personal  service  in  the  case  of 
the  scutage.    The  subject  is  one  of  the  most  obscure  in  the  whole 
of  Becket's  history.    It  is  possible,  however,  that  Henry's  purpose 
was  simply  to  revive  the  payment  of  Danegeld ;  and  if  this  were  so, 
it  was  defeated  by  the  primate's  opposition,  for  no  such  tax  was 
collected  after  the  eighth  year  of  Henry's  reign,*  the  year  preceding 
the  Council  of  Woodstock. 

Notwithstanding  Balph  Niger's  assertion  that  Henry  renewed  Duicgcid 
the  ancient  Danegeld  (a  statement  which  may  have  been  made  in  ^dnnte" 
reference  to  the  scene  at  Woodstock),  it  is  cerkdn  that  the  abolition  ^^"^  ^' 
or  permanent  disuse  of  the  tax  is  to  be  attributed  to  this  king.    It 
was  collected  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  in  very  nearly  if  not 
exactly  the  same  gross  amount  as  in  the  81st  Henry  I.    From  the 
third  to  the  seventh  years  it  was  disused ;  in  the  eighth  it  was 
collected  in  the  same  sums  again,  and  after  that  it  disappears  until 
the  20th  year,'  when,  although  summonses  were  issued  for  the 
'Collection  of  it,  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  it  was  actually  paid, 
unless  the  word  is  used  simply  as  a  synonym  for  talliage.    It  may  ^^^^^ 
be  fairly  a  matter  of  conjecture  whether  this  practical  abrogation  of  the  tax 
the  tax  was  owing  to  a  wish  on  Henry's  part  to  prove  himself  a 
worthy  successor  of  the  Confessor,  or  to  a  conviction  that  it  was  an 
unprofitable,  unpopular,  and  impolitic  impost,  a  small  portion  only  of 
which  reached  the  Exchequer ;  or  whetherthefactsthat  during  theyears 
of  Becket's  chancellorship  the  Danegeld  was  not  exacted,  that  in  the 
year  of  his  resignation  it  reappears,  that  in  the  following  year,  after  a 
etout  resistance  on  his  part,  it  was  finally  disused,  point  to  the 
second  martyr  of  Canterbury  as  the  real  deliverer  from  the  tax, 
which  in  its  first  form  the  first  martyr  of  Canterbury,  St.  Elphege 

>  This  story  is  told  by  four  of  S.  of  Danegeld  oeased  after  the  second 

Thomas's  biographers  with  a  strong  year;  bat  he  did  not  see  the  roll  of 

consensus.      Grim,  S.  T.  C.  i.    21.  the    eighth   year,    which    has   been 

Roger  of  Pontigny,  S.  T.  C.  i.  21.  reooverad    since   his    time,   and    in 

-Garnier  (quoted  by  Bobertson,  p.  829),  which  the  receipts  for  Danegeld  are 

p.  65.    Will.  Cantuar.  8.  T.  C.  ii.  5.  entered.    Cf.  Hist.  Exch.  p.  479,  &o. 

Compare  Robertson's  Becket,  App.  IX.  '  Madoz,  Hist.  Exch,  p.  479. 

'  Madox  thought  that  the  accounts 
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had  resisted  to  the  death.  The  cara&ige  which  was  levied  by 
Biohard  I.  in  his  eighth  year  was,  however,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  a  revival  of  this  odious  impost. 

The  next  item  of  ancient  revenue  was  the  donum,  or  auxilium, 
names  which  bear  evidence  to  their  original  nature  of  contributions 
by  the  vassals  to  assist  the  necessities  of  their  lords.  The  former 
term  is  appUed  to  the  sums  raised  by  the  counties,  the  latter  to 
those  by  the  towns.  This  impost  varied  in  amount  on  occasion, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  an  annual  tax.  It 
seems  to  have  answered  to  what  was  known  somewhat  later  by  the 
name  of  talliage,  and  in  the  thirty-first  of  Henry  I.  appears  only  in 
the  form  of  auxilium  burgorum,  being  probably  intended  to  be  to 
the  towns  what  Danegeld  was  to  the  country. 

The  second  year  of  Heniy  n.  was  marked  by  some  variations 
from  the  older  practice,  which  may  be  ascribed  with  tolerable 
certainty  to  the  advice  of  Becket  as  chancellor.  It  was  no  doubt  a 
year  of  extraordinary  charges,  and  one  in  which  the  more  elastic 
methods  of  raising  a  revenue  by  making  up  the  arrears  of  legal 
proceedings  could  not  be  brought  into  effective  working.  We  find 
in  it  accordingly  the  disappearance  of  Danegeld,  coupled  with  the 
new  arrangement  of  the  donum,  which  brought  all  classes  of  the 
population  under  contribution. 

From  this  time  the  donum  may  be  taken  as  the  general  name 
of  the  irregular  impost.  It  was  called  also  antaXivwn^  from  the 
purpose  which  it  was  intended  to  serve,  and  hidage,  scutage,  or 
talliage,  from  the  mode  of  collection  or  special  character  of  the 
impost.  The  talliage  or  auxilium  burgorum  was  levied  on  the 
towns,  the  scutage  or  donum  militum  on  the  knights'  fees,  and  the 
hidage  or  donum  simply  on  the  tenants  in  socage.  The  peculiar 
measure  of  the  second  year  was  the  collection  of  scutage  from  the 
knights'  fees  holding  of  ecclesiastical  superiors,  a  measure  which 
met  with  much  opposition  from  Archbishop  Theobald  at  the  time.^ 
The  amount  actually  accounted  for  on  the  roll,  as  raised  by  this 
scutage,  was  small,  reaching  altogether  to  not  more  that  6001.  The 
donum  oomitatus  and  auxilium  burgorum  raised  the  same  year  about 
2,700Z.  The  whole  sum  accounted  for  on  the  year,  with  the  addition 
of  the  profits  of  law  proceedings  and  feudal  incidents,  is  not  much 
more  than  22,0002.  The  donum  of  the  fourth  year  was  collected  in 
a  different  form  and  in  different  relative  proportions.    It  is  possible 


*  This  is  the  soutage  referred  to  by 
John  of  Salisbary,  ep.  128,  in  tenne 
which  would  imply  that  it  was  really 
levied  to  enable  Henry  to  make  war 
on   his  brother  Geoffrey.      *Veram 


interim  scutagium  remittere  non 
potest,  et  a  quibasdam  exaotionibaa 
abstinere,  qnoniam  fratria  gratia  male 
sarta  neqnidqnam  ooiit,  ^. 
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that  we  should  conneot  with  the  soutage  on  the  dergy  in  the  second 
year  the  ordinance  which,  as  we  learn  from  Bobert  de  Monte,^  was 
made  in  the  third  year  for  the  war  in  Wales,  that  every  two  knights 
or  tenants  in  ohivaJry  should  join  to  equip  a  third,  by  which  means, 
if  we  are  to  understand  it  literally,  90,000  knights  would  appear 
from  60,000  knights'  fees.  The  scutage  of  1156  was  also  for  the 
war  in  Wales,  and  may  have  been  the  share  borne  by  the  dignified 
clergy  of  the  increased  burden  borne  by  the  knights  in  kind. 

The  term  scutage,  as  is  well  known,  acquired  later  the  meaning  soategvM 
of  commutation  for  military  service,  and  the  tax  imposed  for  the  war  tioa^" 
of  Toulouse  '  is  commonly  stated  to  have  been  the  first  occasion  of  ^^St^ 
its  collection  in  this  form.    For  this  payment  a  general  levy  of 
revenue  was  made,  and  as  this  undoubtedly  touched  every  knight's 
fee,  as  well  as  any  other  source  of  income,  it  is  called  by  the 
oontemporaiy  historians  a  scutage.    It  does  not  appear  from  the 
Pipe  Bolls  to  have  difiered  materially  from  the  tax  of  the  second 
year ;    the  whole  sum  accounted  for  under  the  head  of  donum  is 
short  of  11,0002.,  of  which  the  dergy  and  their  knights'  fees  paid 
8,700Z.,  the  towns  about  2,600{.,  the  rest  falls  under  the  head  of 
donum  militum,  or  scutage  proper,  with  a  few  miscellaneous  contribu- 
tions.   It  is  singular  that  the  mention  of  the  war  of  Toulouse,  or  of 
the  commutation  of  service,  does  not  occur  in  the  rolls  for  this  year, 
and  that  Alexander  Sweref ord,  the  compiler  of  the  Bed  Book  of  the 
Exchequer,  supposed  that  the  donum  was  raised  for  a  war  on  the 
Welsh  marches.    A  second  scutage  was  raised  in  the  seventh  year   ""^ntxTn  of 
(1161),  probably  for  payment  of  debts  incurred  for  the  same  war,  Bniryu.^' 
the  assessment  being,  in  this  as  in  the  former  case,  two  marks  to  the 
knight's  fee.    It  is  possibly  to  the  joint  sum  of  these  two  scutages 
that  the  words  of  Oervase  are  to  be  applied  when  he  states  that  the 
whole  scutage  for  the  war  of  Toulouse  raised  in  England  was  180,0002.  soatege  of 
of  silver.'    If  it  was  indeed  so,  the  only  condusion  we  can  come  to  tScSmb^ 
is  that  the  rolls  are  sadly  incomplete ;  but  there  is  a  roundness  in  the 
sum  that  tempts  a  doubt.    By  Bobert  de  Monte  we  are  told  that  the 
scutage  of  the  king's  foreign  dominions  was  sixty  shillings  Angevin  ^ 


I  <Ad  ann.  1157.  •Ciica  festlvi- 
tatem  8.  Johannis  Baptisttt  rex 
Henriciu  prsparavit  TnaTimain  expe- 
ditionem,  ita  ut  duo  zniliteB  de  tota 
Anglia  teriimn  pararent,  ad  oppri- 
mendom  GallenBem  terra  et  mari.' 

'  It  was  the  scutage  of  Toulouse 
whiidi  was  alleged  against  Thomas 
Beoket  by  his  enemies  (Gilb.  Foliot, 
ep.  194),  and  whioh  his  friends  thought 
was  tiie  cause  of  his  misfortanes. 
Joh.  Balisb.  ep.  145. 


'  Ctorrase,  1881.  *  Hoc  anno  rex 
Henricus  sootagium  sive  scutaginm 
de  Anglia  reoepit,  cujus  summa  fuit 
centum  millia  et  quaterviginti  millia 
librarum  argenti.'  Bee  Hume,  Hist. 
Engl,  i.,  note  P. 

*  B.  de  Monte,  ad  1159.  *  Nolens 
yezare  agrarios  milites  nee  burgensem 
nee  rustioorum  multitudinem,  sumptis 
60  solidis  Andegayensibus  in  Nor- 
mannia  de  feudo  uniuscujusque  lorlcA, 
et  de  reliquis  omnibus  tarn  in  Nor- 
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to  the  knight's  fee.  If  we  suppoee  that  Oervase  had  simply  cal- 
culated the  English  soutage  at  sixty  shillings  sterling,  the  sum 
raised  on  60,000  knights'  fees  would  of  course  be  exactly  180,0002. 
We  know,  however,  that  the  sum  was  two  contributions  of  two 
marks,  that  is  21  Ida.  4d.  to  the  fee.  This  would  raise  160,0002.  in 
the  gross.  But  if  the  amount  actually  raised  in  the  seventh  year 
corresponded  with  that  of  the  fifth,  the  whole  was  not  a  fifth  of  that 
sum.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to  come  to  an  exact  conclusion 
without  fuller  data  than  exist  even  in  the  rolls  themselves.  We  do 
not  know  either  the  real  number  of  knights'  fees  in  England,  or  the 
number  on  which  the  tax  was  levied. 

Another  scutage  was  levied  in  the  eleventh  year  for  the  army  of 
Wales,  accompanied  by  a  talliage  on  the  towns.  The  aid  pur  fille 
marier  in  the  fourteenth  year,  a  mark  to  the  fee,  was  collected  in 
exactly  the  same  manner  by  scutage  and  talliage,  but  owing  to 
several  causes  was  much  more  productive  than  any  former  aid. 
This  particular  description  of  aid  requires  no  remark ;  it  had  been 
levied  before  for  the  marriage  of  the  king's  mother,  and  was  not 
imposed  in  addition  to  other  taxes. 

It  is  in  the  eighteenth  year  that  we  find  the  scutage  distinctly 
taking  the  character  of  a  commutation,^  or  perhaps  it  may  be  called 
a  fine  in  lieu  of  military  service.  It  was  for  the  Irish  expedition, 
and  amounted  to  twenty  shillings  on  the  fee  on  those  knights  who 
sent  neither  soldiers  nor  money  for  the  expedition.  The  only  other 
scutage  of  the  reign  was  that  for  the  OaUoway  expedition  in  the 
thirty-third  year,  which  was  accompanied  by  a  general  talliage. 

These  imposts  exhaust  the  list  of  the  extraordinary  taxes  of  the 
reign,  with  the  exception  of  the  talliages  on  demesne,  imposed  in  the 
nineteenth,  twentieth,  and  twenty-third  years.  The  last  of  these 
was  probably  expended  on  the  preparations  for  war  in  France,  which 


mannia  quam  in  Anglia,  give  etiam 
aJiifl  tenia  Boia,  seonndam  hoc  quod 
ei  yiamn  fait,  oapitales  barones  suos 
oam  pauois  seciim  duxit,  Bolidarios 
yero  xnilites  innumeros.' 

'  The  account  given  in  the  Dia- 
logos  is  this:  *Fit  interdnm,  at 
imminente  yel  insaigente  in  regnom 
hostiam  machinatione,  deoeraat  rex 
de  singalis  feodis  militam  sammam 
aliquam  solvi,  maroam  scilicet  vel 
libram  anam,  unde  militibas  stipendia 
vel  donativa  saccedant.  Mavalt  enim 
princeps  stipendiarios  qaam  domesti- 
oos  beilicis  apponere  casibas.  Hsac 
itaqae  samma,  quia  nomine  scatorom 
solvitor,  scutagiom  nancapator.*     It 


had  not  vet  aoqaired  the  restricted 
sense  exdasively,  for  the  tax  raised 
for  the  redemption  of  Bichard  L, 
which  was  technically  an  aid,  was 
raised  by  a  scatage.  The  goods  of 
knights  or  persons  holding  by  knight 
service  of  a  saperior  lord  might  be 
sold  to  pay  their  lord's  scatage  if  he 
was  a  defaulter,  *  ratio  namqae  scuta- 
giorum  milites  suos  magna  pro  parte 
respicit,  quia  non  nisi  de  militibas  et 
ratione  militiie  regi  debentur.'  Dial, 
p.  52.  This  law  applied  only  to 
scutage  (in  commutation  of  service), 
not  to  a  simple  donwn^  and  not  to 
tenants  in  capUe,  p.  54. 
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throughout  the  spring  seemed  imminent,  the  other  two  in  repairing 
the  damage  done  in  the  rebellion  of  the  year  1178. 

This  brief  review  is  enough  to  enable  us  to  estimate  the  historical  statemente 
value  of  the  statements  of  Balph  Niger  and  William  of  Newburgh.  Nigwand 
The  former  states  that  Henry  11.  renewed  the  Danegeld,  enacted  Kewbaxg^ 
new  laws  annually  for  the  purpose  of  gain,  and  depressed  nearly  all 
his  subjects  with  scutages,  recognitions,  and  other  various  forms  of 
oppression.    William  of  Newburgh,^  on  the  contrary,  affirms  that 
he  never  laid  a  single  heavy  burden  on  either  England  or  his  foreign 
possessions  untQ  he  imposed  the  Saladin  tithe.    The  latter  statement 
is  undoubtedly  nearer  the  truth.    On  the  other  hand,  William  of 
Newburgh  acquits  him  of  imposing  tribute  on  the  churches  and  Hen^ 
monasteries,  although  he  allows  the  truth  of  the  accusation  of  Balph,  tm  ttw" 
that  he  kept  benefices  vacant  for  the  sake  of  the  profits.'    Possibly  °^™^ 
in  William's  estimation  the  consent  of  S.  Thomas  took  from  the 
scutage  on  church  fees  its  sacrilegious  character. 

The  revenue  raised  from  legal  proceedings,  on  which  Balph  Niger  rv.  Profiti 
pours  his  especial  vituperation,  constitutes  from  the  time  of  the  ^ 
Assize  of  Clarendon  a  very  important  item  in  the  national  accounts. 
It  does  not  seem,  however,  in  any  year  to  have  reached  the  amount 
raised  by  the  same  means  in  the  thirty-first  of  Henry  L  The  pladta 
of  the  itinerant  justices  and  justices  of  the  forest  begin  to  appear  in 
the  rolls  of  1166,  the  levies  on  purprestures  emerging  at  the  same 
time.  From  1176  downwards  we  find  entries  of  the  placita  Guriffi 
and  of  the  Exchequer  at  uncertain  intervals.  Oblata  Guriffi  appear 
under  distinct  headings  from  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the 
bench  in  the  king's  court,  1178 ;  fines  for  the  transfer  of  property 
from  the  twenty-eighth  year. 

The  income  arising  from  feudal  incidents  was,  of  course,  so  fluctua-  v.  looome 
ting  that  no  calculation  can  be  made  to  give  even  a  fair  idea  of  the  inoidenta 
average  revenue  derived  from  them.  In  a  general  view  of  the  receipts 
it  would  appear  that  Henry  11.  never  approached  to  the  oppressive 
sums  raised  by  his  grandfal^ier  from  this  source.  His  reign  is  marked 
by  no  great  forfeitures  except  those  of  William  Peverel  and  Henry 
of  Essex,'  both  of  which  were  strictly  legal.  The  escheats  and  seizures 
never  remained  long  in  the  royal  hands,  whilst  the  regale  in  the  case  of 
ecclesiastical  vacancies  was  pertinaciously  and  even  illegally  exerted.^ 


>  iii.26. 

*  William  of  Newburgh,  ui.  26, 
gives  Henry's  own  defence  of  himself. 
'  Nonne  melius  est  at  peoonieB  istn 
impendantor  neoessariis  regni  negotiis 
qnam  in  episcopormn  absumantor 
deliciis?  Nostri  enim  temporis 
prasoles  yetemm  in  se  fonnam  mi- 
nime   exprimtmt,  sed  circa  officimn 


remiss!  et  langnldi  totis  mundum 
braohiis  ampleotontor.'  A  very  bad 
arffoment,  as  the  historian  adds,  con- 
sidering who  appointed  the  bishops. 

*  B.  de  Monte,  ad  1155  and  1168. 
B.  de  Diceto,  581,  585. 

*  See,  among  innumerable  proofs 
of  this  unconstitutional  proceeding, 
S.  T.  C.  iii.  28. 
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It  is  dear,  however,  that  Henry  watched  carefully  for  every 
opportunity  of  increasing  this  branch  of  his  revenue.  For  this 
purpose  was  issued  the  commission  of  inquiry  throughout  England 
and  fTormandy  into  feudal  services  in  1168,  which  had  so  unfortunate 
an  effect  on  Henry's  relations  with  the  archbishop,  and  the  same 
was  probably  the  cause  of  the  inquiry  entrusted  to  the  sherifb  in 
1177.  A  similar  investigation  in  Normandy  in  1171  is  said  by 
Bobert  de  Monte  to  have  had  the  effect  of  doubling  the  ducal 
revenue. 

On  a  calm  examination  of  the  whole  subject,  it  is  difScult  to 
affirm  that  the  nation  was  oppressively  taxed  during  any  period  of 
the  reign.  The  amount  of  revenue  accounted  tor  in  the  last  year  of 
Henry,  or  as  it  is  styled  from  the  fact  that  the  Michaelmas  of  1189 
fell  in  the  next  reign,  the  first  of  Bichard  I.,  is  but  48,7811.,  which 
stands  in  favourable  contrast  with  the  thirty-first  of  Henry  L,  when 
it  reached  the  gross  sum  of  66,6981.' 

As  to  the  mode  in  which  the  taxes  were  exacted  and  assessed  we 
know  too  little  to  make  any  categorical  statement.  There  can, 
however,  be  little  doubt  that  the  gieat  council  was  consulted  before 
the  levying  of  any  extraordinary  impost,  and  that  the  assessment  of 
the  proportion  to  be  paid  by  each  individual  was  carried  out  in  strictly 
legal  form.  The  sheriffs  were  not  at  liberty  to  collect  the  donum  of 
the  county  by  oppressive  means,  but  barons  of  the  Exchequer  made 
their  circuits  for  the  purpose  of  assessment.'  It  is  certain  that  the 
knights  assessed  themselves  by  declaring  their  own  assisable  estate 
by  a  special  carta  stating  the  number  of  fees  held  by  them  of  the 
Grown.  In  the  case  of  socage  tenants  the  assessment  was  probably 
made  by  inquest  of  jury,  such  as  we  find  employed  in  the  carrying 
out  of  the  assize  of  arms  and  the  levying  of  the  Saladin  tithe.  It  is 
possible,  indeed,  that  this  expedient  was  used  only  in  the  case  of 
personal  property  to  which  these  particular  cases  apply.  When, 
however,  in  the  reign  of  Bichard  I.  we  find  a  new  assessment  of 


1  <Nulliim  grave  regno  Anglonim 
Tel  terris  miis  transmarinis  onus 
onqoam  imposoit,  usque  ad  illam 
novissimam  dechniationem,  causa  ex- 
peditionis  JerosoHmitanaB,  qua  nimi- 
nun  deoimatio  in  aliia  aaque  fiebat 
regionibus.'    W.  Newb.  iii.  26. 

■  Dial.  p.  38.  'Gognita  sxunma 
qun  de  oomitatu  requiritur  communi- 
ter  ab  iis  qui  in  oomitatu  fundos 
habent,  per  hydas  distribuitur  ut 
nihil  desit  de  ilia  cum  ventum  fuerit 
ad  Bcaooarium  solutionis.'  In  the 
case  of  towns  the  donum  might  be 


settled  in  two  ways,  either  by  an 
apportionment  to  individuals  made  by 
tibe  justices,  or  by  an  offer  of  the 
burgesses  of  a  sufficient  sum  raised  by 
themselves.  If  they  tried  to  excuse 
themselves,  inquiry  was  made,  'per 
fidem  viceoomi^'  as  to  their  solvency, 
lb.  p.  61.  So  we  find  the  burgesses  of 
Homcastile  assessing  themselves  at  a 
different  sum  from  fiie  assessment  of 
the  justices,  and  the  latter  accepting 
their  decision.  14  Hen.  II.  Madoz, 
Hi»U  Exch,  p.  407. 
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caruoage  enacted,^  the  law  orders  it  to  be  carried  out  by  two  servants  rqmoii  for 
of  the  king,  a  olerk  and  a  knight,  who,  with  the  sheriff  of  the  county  tioa'^''^^ ' 
and  lawful  men  elected  thereto,  shall,  after  taking  oath,  call  before 
them  the  stewards  of  the  barons  of  the  county,  the  lords  of  the 
townships,  or  their  bailifb  or  provosts,  with  four  lawful  men  of  the 
township,  and  two  lawful  knights  of  the  hundred,  who  also  are  to 
swear  that  they  will  faithfully  and  without  fraud  tell  what  are  the 
wainages  of  the  carucates  in  each  township :  the  moneys  are  to  be 
collected  by  two  lawful  knights  and  the  bailiff  of  the  hundred,  who 
are  to  account  for  them  to  the  sheriff,  and  the  sheriff  to  the  Exchequer. 
This  act  took  place  in  1197,  but  there  are  traces  of  a  similar  Bu-iier 
proceeding  at  an  earlier  period.  The  inquisitions  on  which  Domesday  juies  for 
was  founded  were  drawn  up  from  inquests  of.  two  sorts :  the  first  of  ^^'^' 
the  barons  with  the  sherifFi  the  bailiff  of  the  hundred,  and  the  king's 
officers ;  the  second  of  the  villenage,  *  six  ceorls  being  returned  from 
evezy  township,  who,  together  with  the  parish  priest  and  the  town 
reeve,  also  made  their  statements  on  oath  to  the  royal  oomnussioners.'  ^ 
This  was,  perhaps,  an  exceptional  case,  but  it  was  a  good  precedent : 
as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  the  rights  of  the  crown  were 
ascertained  by  an  inquisition  or  recognition  by  a  sworn  inquest  In 
the  14th  of  Henry  II.  we  find  the  burghers  of  Homcastle,  by  per- 
mission of  the  justices,  assessing  their  own  contribution  pv/r  fiUe 
marierf  and  as  this  is  inddenially  mentioned  the  practice  may  have 
been  general.  It  seems  impossible  for  the  justices  to  have  acted 
without  some  such  organisation  as  the  jury.  The  form  was  as  old 
as  Domesday,  and  the  machinezy  for  legal  matters  in  perfect  working. 
The  question  is  obscure,  probably,  only  because  the  system  was  in 
regular  operation  and  required  no  notice  from  contemporaiy  writers. 
From  its  occasional  use,  we  may  infer  its  general  applicability.  The 
importance  of  the  facts  recorded  on  the  question  of  self -taxation, 
representation,  and  the  use  of  the  jury  can  hardly  be  overstated, 
but  they  belong  more  distinctly  to  the  two  following  reigns. 

Among  the  minor  matters  of  the  Exchequer  business  the  coinage  coinag« 
received  a  large  share  of  the  king's  attention.  Twice,  at  least, 
during  the  reign  a  new  currency  was  put  into  circulation,  and  very 
strict  measures  were  taken  to  preserve  its  integrity.  In  this  xespect 
Henry  no  doubt  felt  himself  to  be  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  by  which  the  throne  was  secured  to  hinn  at  WaUingford. 

'  Palgrave,  CommomoedUh,  i.  275,  was  doubted  or  diBputed,  an  inquest 

gives  the  following  dates  of  the  for-  summoned.    HI.  16  Hen.  HI.    Indi- 

ther  deyelopment  of  the  principle  of  vidnid  oaths  disoarded,  and  inquests 

assessment  of  personal  property.     I.  impannelled    for    the    township    or 

8  John.     Every  individual  to  swear  hundred. 

to  the  amount  of  his  income,     II.         *  Palgrave,  CommonweaUht  L  272. 

9  Hen.  lU.    If  the  oath  of  the  party 
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We  are  to  understand  by  this  the  restoration  of  the  standard 
value  of  the  coin,  the  debasement  of  which  had  been  one  of  the 
charges  laid  by  public  opinion  against  Stephen :  ^  and  the  abolition 
of  the  coinage  of  those  usurping  nobles  who,  among  the  other 
royal  rights  which  they  had  arrogated,  had  each  for  himself  coined 
money  with  his  own  mark.  But  Henry's  measures  went  further 
still.  He  abolished  the  local  differences  of  the  coinage  which  had 
subsisted  from  the  days  of  the  Heptarchy,  and  instituted  a  uniform 
currency  for  the  whole  kingdom.  Further,  by  insisting  on  the  pay- 
ment at  the  Eichequer  of  the  lawful  coin  of  the  realm  only,'  he 
threw  out  of  circulation  the  debased  money  which  was  still  current 
in  his  foreign  territories.  His  proceedings  were  not,  indeed, 
altogether  successful :  the  next  reign  witnessed  another  attempt  to 
enforce  a  uniform  system  of  weights  and  measures:  even  to  the 
present  day  we  are  experiencing  how  powerful  local  customs  in  this 
respect  are  against  law  and  common  sense,  as  well  as  against  the 
empirical  innovations  of  financial  theorists.  But  the  reformation  of 
the  coinage  was  probably  in  a  great  measure  completed,  and  it  must 
have  been  in  the  first  instance,  at  least,  a  welcome  change  to  a 
nation  weary  of  the  debased,  mutilated,  and  mongrel  coin  which  had 
afforded  so  much  room  for  exaction,  cheatery,  and  litigation. 

The  new  coinage  was  ready  in  1158.  It  is  referred  by  Hoveden 
to  the  year  1156,  but  it  was  probably  a  measure  which  required 
some  thne  for  general  acceptance,  and  was  accompanied  by  very 
severe  measures  against  the  fraudulent  moneyers.  These  are  men- 
tioned in  the  rolls  of  the  second  year  of  the  reign  as  punished  by 
mutilation.  The  first  notice  in  the  accounts,  of  Commutatio 
MonetflB  occurs  in  1158 :  the  former  proceedings  were,  therefore,  in 
all  probability  preliminary  to  a  general  enforcement  of  the  act, 
which,  however  generally  welcome,  would  necessarily  be  attended 
with  cases  of  individual  hardship. 

The  new  coinage  of  1180  was  not  favourably  received,'  nor  are 
we^informed  of  the  circumstances  which  rendered  it  necessary.    It 


1  W.  Malmesb.  Hist.  Nov.  ii.  p.  712. 

'  DiaJogus  de  Scaccario,  p.  5. 
*  PoBtquam  rex  iUostris,  cajos  laus  est 
in  rebus  magnis  excellentior,  sub 
monarchia  sua  per  universum  regnum 
nnmn  pondus  et  nnam  monetam 
institait,  omnis  comltatofl  una  legis 
neoeBsitate  teneri  et  generallB  oom- 
meroii  solutione  o<»pit  obligari ;  omnes 
itaqae  idem  monetiB  genus  quomodo- 
ounque  ieneant  eolyunt.'  Up  to  the 
time  of  Henry  IL  Northumberland 
and  Cumberland  paid  in  mixed  money. 
Money    in    England  might   be    pro- 


nounoed  false  on  three  grounds,  *in 
falso  scilicet  pondere,  in  falsa  lege,  in 
falsa  imagine.'  lb.  p.  6.  The  second 
probablv  referred  to  coin  discarded 
and  withdrawn  from  circulation. 

*  William  of  Newburgh,  iii.  6,  states 
that  it  was  owing  to  the  debasement '  a 
falsariis,*  but  whether  this  means 
forgers  or  dishonest  moneyers  is  not 
clear:  probably  the  latter;  he  adds, 
*  quod  quidem  ratione  utilitatis  publicn 
pro  tempore  erat  necessarium,  sed 
regni  pauperibus  et  colonis  nimis  one- 
rosum.* 
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may,  howeyer,  have  been  required  owing  to  the  fraudulent  manage- 
ment of  the  moneyers,^  who  were  very  severely  punished,  being 
carted  in  fetters  two  and  two  to  the  king's  court,  where  they  were 
compelled  to  redeem  themselves  with  a  heavy  fine.    An  assize  was 
issued  by  which  the  payment  of  the  old  coin  was  declared  unlawful 
after  Martinmas,  and  a  new  coinage  was  struck  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Philip  Aymar,  a  native  of  Touraine.    Philip  unf ortu-  Paniah- 
nately  neglected  to  restrict  himself  to  lawful  transactions,  and  was  SSSS^^ 
discovered  to  be  conniving  at  the  villanies  of  the  moneyers  in  the 
Exchequer.    The  fact  that  he  escaped  punishment  on  this  occasion, 
whilst  minor  offenders  were  severely  treated,  la  somewhat  suspicious. 
He  was  pardoned,  and  escaped  by  the  king's  connivance  to  France.' 
But  the  same  year,  Idonea,  a  London  lady,'  probably  a  Jewess,  was  Poniihrnent 
mutilated  for  clipping,  and  her  chattels,  to  wit,  9L  5s.  4d.  in  money,  ^^^^^ 
five  marks  in  blank  silver,  nine  small  gold  rings,  and  three  gold 
fermailles,  were  paid  into  the  Exchequer  by  the  sheriffs.    As  late  as 
1184,  one  Bichard  of  Stokes  was  in  trouble  for  using  the  old  coin  in 
exchange  contrary  to  the  assize.   And  in  1189,  the  sheriff  of  Cumber- 
land was  under  a  fine  for  the  same.^    The  whole  proceeding  was 
unpopular,  and  the  leniency  with  which  the  principal  offender  was 
treated  is  possibly  to  be  explained  much  to  Henry's  discredit.  Ralph 
Niger,  as  usual,  seizes  on  the  opportunity  for  invective,  and  tells  us  obarge 
that  the  king,  *  being  himself  corrupted  by  Archbishop  Bichard,  theuLg 
suffered  the  coinage  to  be  corrupted,  and,  nevertheless,  hanged  the 
corrupters  of  it.'  ^ 

Henry's  management  of  military  affairs  savoured  strongly  of  Hony^ 
his  favourite  policy.  Of  the  three  possible  systems,  the  ancient  ^st^ 
Anglo-Saxon  plan  of  arming  the  whole  nation  for  the  common 
defence  was  not  available  for  external  war ;  the  divided  command 
and  jealousy  that  pervaded  a  feudal  host,  and  the  short  period  of 
feudal  service,  rendered  the  profitable  employment  of  such  assem- 
blages almost  impossible;  and  the  name  of  mercenaries  was  so 
abhorrent  to  the  English  people  that  an  attempt  to  support  a 
standing  army  of  such  materials  would  have  been  a  signal  for 
rebellion*  Henry  acted  wisely  in  the  way  in  which  he  dealt  with 
these  elements. 

The  adoption  of  scutages  in  commutation  of  personal  service  umoTmo- 
enabled  the  king  to  call  to  his  assistance  only  those  feudal  retainers  matettoo^ 

>  Even   the    oarelesfiness   of    the  1457.    W.  Newb.  ilL  5. 

moneyers  was  very  heayily  poniahed.  *  Madox,  Hist  Exch.  189. 

Dial.  p.    19.     Although   the   writer  *  Madox,  Hist.  Exeh.  191,  and  note 

allows  that  'in  moneta   generaliter  to  Dial,  de  Scaoo.  21.    Pipe  Boll  of 

peooator  ab  omnibus.'  1  Bioh  I.,  p.  187. 

<  Cf.  B.  de  Diceto,  611.    Qervase,  •  B.  Niger,  p.  168. 
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on  whom  he  might  confidently  rely;  the  others  were  glad  to  be 
excnsed  attendanoe,  and  their  contributions  were  more  valuable  than 
their  presence.  The  length  of  a  campaign  was  no  longer  limited  by 
the  forty  days  of  feudal  obligation,  and  the  payment  of  the  force 
which  consented  to  lengthen  its  term  of  service  at  the  king's  bidding 
was  defrayed  from  this  source,  or  the  native  population  spared  by 
the  employment  of  Welshmen  or  Brabantines.  The  war  of  Toulouse 
was  thus  conducted,  the  king  leading  to  it  his  chief  vassals  in  person 
with  small  retinues,  but  an  innumerable  host  of  soldiers,  soUdarii} 
On  one  occasion,  in  1177,'  Henry  did  make  a  grand  demonstration 
of  the  old  sort,  and  collected  the  whole  feudal  force  of  the  kingdom 
at  Portsmouth  for  an  invasion  of  France,  but  on  almost  every  other 
occasion  of  foreign  warfare  he  employed  mercenaries.  The  cam- 
paigns in  Ireland  and  Oalloway,  which  can  hardly  be  looked  on  as 
foreign  wars,  were  fought  by  feudal  levies ;  but  in  the  former,  at 
least,  of  these  cases  there  was  a  distinct  intention  of  employing  at 
a  distance  elements  that  were  dangerous  at  home ;  it  was  a  case 
of  feudal  colonisation  and  to  be  effected  by  feudal  means.  It  does 
not  appear  that  Henry  thought  himself  strong  enough  to  interfere 
directly  with  the  rights  of  the  great  vassals  in  this  respect  He 
could  dismantle  their  castles,  imprison  their  persons,  and  make  it 
impossible  for  them  to  reclaim  their  longed-for  capacity  of  making 
private  war ;  but,  supposing  them  to  be  at  liberty  and  in  possession 
of  their  estates,  he  would  have  been  infringing  the  fundamental  law 
of  feudalism  if  he  had  attempted  to  meddle  with  their  own  relations 
to  their  vassals. 

It  was  his  interest,  however,  that  England  should  be  a  military 
power ;  only  the  leading  of  that  power  must  be  in  the  king  himself. 
It  was  necessary  to  foster  a  military  spirit  without  giving  it  the 
opportunity  of  being  used  to  the  prejudice  of  the  royal  power. 
Happily,  Henry  saw  a  way,  and  had  the  means,  of  maintaining  such 
a  spirit  in  the  heart  of  the  nation.  If  the  national  defence  had  been 
left  to  feudalism,  the  country  must  have  relapsed  into  anarchy ;  if  it 
had  been  entrusted  to  mercenaries,  a  military  despotism  must  have 
resulted :  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  modem  principle  of  creating  a 
national  military  spirit  had  been  forestalled,  England  might  have 
become  a  nation  of  soldiers,  a  scourge  of  the  western  world. 

The  national  militia,  the  legitimate  successor  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  fyrd,  seems  to  have  subsisted  in  its  integrity  until  the  reign 
of  Stephen.'     This  force  had  helped  to  defeat  the  Soots  at  the 

>  B.  de  Monte.    '  Capitales  baiones  Guienne,  Anjoa,  and  Gasoony,  were 

BOOB  com  pauciB,  .  .  .  BolidarioB  yero  there  in  perBon.    Gerv.  1881. 

innmneroB."    The  king  of  Scotland,  *  Ben.  Pet.  i.  168, 190. 

a  Welsh  long,  and  all  the  connts  and  '  Cf .  Palgrave,  Commonwealth,  ii., 

barons     of     England,     Normandy,  ccclzzliL 
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battle  of  the  Standard,  ^  and  chiefly  oontribnted  to  the  suppression 
of  the  rebellion  of  1178.'  On  both  these  occasions  the  conquering 
army  partook  in  great  measure  of  the  character  of  a  tumultuary  levy. 
It  was  in  the  latter  case  the  posse  comitatus,  under  the  leading  of 
the  sherifb  whose  fidelity  the  king  had  secured  by  the  judicial 
measures  of  the  preceding  years.  But  although  this  doubtless  con- 
tributed to  the  success  of  the  orgamsation,  it  is  dear  from  the  history 
that  the  freemen  of  the  nation,  the  body  from  which  this  force  was 
drawn,  were  faithful  to  the  king  and  instinctively  hostile  to 
the  feudal  rebels.  The  same  feeling  also  pervaded  the  town  popula* 
tions,  and  united  for  patriotic  purposes  the  two  elements  which  were 
least  likely  to  be  deluded  by  the  dreams  of  military  glory,  the 
traders  and  the  cultivators  of  the  land. 

It  was  perhaps  from  this  experience  that  Heniy  learned  the  real  Henzy*! 
value  of  this  force  and  the  reliance  to  be  placed  upon  them.  And  •nu  ^ 
accordingly,  when  in  1181  he  took  measures  for  organising  the 
defence  of  his  whole  dominions  against  the  ambitious  yearnings  of 
Philip  n.,  he  included  the  whole  free  population  in  his  Autnous 
assize  of  arms.'  This  legislative  act  was  not  confined  to  England,^ 
and  its  importance  in  this  respect  must  therefore  not  be  exaggerated. 
It  is  the  inclusion  of  the  whole  free  population  in  the  general 
measure,  not  their  distinct  organisation,  that  is  important.  The 
act  enforced  on  all  freemen  the  duty  of  providing  arms  according  to 
their  capacity,  beginning  with  the  landholders  and  descending  to  those 
who  possessed  ten  marks  in  chattels,  including  indeed  all  burghers 
and  freemen.  The  proper  equipment  of  each  rank  was  defined  par- 
ticularly, and  means  ordained  for  carrying  out  the  statute.  The  sale 
and  exportation  of  arms  were  forbidden,  and  the  settlement  of  the  legal 
status  of  every  freeman  la  placed  in  the  hands  of  justices,  to  be  ascer- 
tained by  the  oath  of  lawful  men  of  the  hundred.  By  this  ordinance 
was  consolidated  and  organised  a  force  which  could  be  depended  on 
to  save  the  country  from  hostile  invasion,  and  that  class  was  trained 
in  the  use  of  arms  from  which  in  after  times  the  conquerors  of  Greci 
and  Agincourt  were  drawn.  Subsequent  legislation  by  Edward  I.  in 
the  statute  of  Winchester,  Henry  IV.,  Philip  and  Mary,  and  James  I., 
has  served  to  maintain  to  our  own  day  in  the  form  of  militia  the 
primeval  institution  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers.^ 

It  is  no  wonder  that  Henry,  whilst  providing  for  the  defence  of 

>  Biohard  of  Hexham,  821.     The  574. 

Arehbiflhop   of    Tork   ordered   every  *  Ben.  Pet  i.  278. 

parish  priest  to  attend  with  all  the  *  Ben.  Pet.  i.  269,  270,  shows  that 

parishioners     capable     of    fighting,  it  was  first  published  abroad. 

Ailred,  Bellmn  Standardii,  Twysden,  *  Gf.  Palgrave,  CommonweaUh^  i. 

888.  806,  &o.,  and  ii.,  ooolxviiL,  Ao, 

*  B.  Petr.  i.  65,  68.    B.  de  Dioeto, 
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Hmry'iem.  England  bj  the  militiA,  and  having  rid  himself  of  the  hazardous 
j^mDMieB  servioes  and  preoarious  faithfulness  of  the  feudal  armies,  should 
have  availed  himself  of  the  use  of  mercenaries  in  his  foreign 
wars.  Some  portion  of  those  in  his  pay  were  Welshmen,^  who  had 
taken  service  under  him  at  the  end  of  the  Welsh  war;  but  the 
greater  part  was  composed  of  those  fearful  engines  of  slaughter,  the 
Braban9on  and  Basque  mercenaries.*  The  use  of  paid  foreign  soldiers 
had  prevailed  since  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror,  and  these  had  been 
generally  drawn  from  the  Low  Countries  which  furnished  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  first  crusaders,  and  were  known  in  England  as 
otumotar  of  Flemings.  In  many  cases  they  were  doubtless  soldiers  formed  and 
oaJaT^  trained  amid  the  hardships  of  ttie  crusades,  who  had  concluded  their 
salvation  and  rid  themselves  of  their  conscience  by  the  same  service. 
But  about  the  mercenaries  of  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century 
there  are  features  that  can  hardly  be  traced  to  this  originaL  Sprung, 
no  doubt,  in  the  first  instance  from  the  lands  whose  names  they  bore, 
they  had  practised  for  generations,  it  would  seem,  a  trade  of  war, 
recruiting  their  numbers  by  the  incorporation  of  criminals,  and  by 
the  children  bom  to  them  in  almost  promiscuous  concubinage. 
The  historians  of  the  time  seldom  speak  of  them  without  horror,  as 
constituting  a  race  by  themselves,  without  nationality,  country,  or 
religion.'  The  names  they  bore  were  not  those  of  the  Christian 
saints;  they  were  excommunicated  by  the  church;  they  were 
attached  by  no  tie  but  pay  to  the  leader  who  employed  them,  and 
with  him  treachery  and  cruelty  were  the  chief  characteristics  of 
their  relation.  They  were  frequently  led  by  banished  or  landless 
lords,  who,  raising  tiie  sinews  of  war  by  means  of  plunder,  were 
eager  to  take  advantage  of  any  disturbance  to  obtain  a  settled  posi- 
tion. Henry,  abiding  by  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  of  Wallingford, 
abstained,  on  all  but  one  occasion  during  his  reign,  from  introducing 
these  mercenaries  into  England ;  and  in  this  he  was  warranted  by 
their  employment  on  the  side  of  the  rebels.  In  1178  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  and  Hugh  Bigot  in  the  following  year,  had  introduced  a 
large  force  of  Flemings  into  the  Eastern  counties.  The  former  was 
defeated  at  Fomeham,  and  lost  ten  thousand  Flemings  in  the  battle ; 
the  latter  was  forced  to  submit  by  Henry  himself,  and  his  mercenaries 


>  B.  P.  i.  74,  iL  46.  B.  de  Monte, 
915. 

*  Geoffrey  of  Vigeois  (Labbe,  iL 
828)  enmnerateB  the  nations,  *  Primo 
Basooli,  pOBtmodam  Teathonioi  Flan- 
drenses,  et  at  nutice  loqnar,  Braban- 
Bons,  Hannyers,  Asperes,  Pailler, 
Navar,  Turlan,  Vales,  Boma,  Ootarel, 
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of  these  names  they  were  oondemned 
in  the  Lateran  Ck>ancil  of  1179,  in  the 
same  canon  with  the  heretics,  the 
Cathari  and  PublicanL  Cf.  B.  de 
Dioeto,  590.    B.  de  Monte,  928. 

'  See  Gervase,  1461,  who  tells  as 
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for  profligate  monks,  canons,  nans, 
oatlaws  of  all  sorts. 
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with  reluctance  suJOTered  to  return  to  Flanders.  In  this  war  the 
'Count  of  Flanders  was  in  alliance  with  the  rebels,  and  the  mercenaries 
were,  in  a  measure,  protected  by  the  character  of  belligerents  from 
the  fate  of  pirates.  Henry  himself  was  accompanied  by  his 
Braban9on8;^  but  as  they  landed  only  on  the  8th  of  July,  and 
embarked  for  return  on  the  7th  of  August,  they  had  not  time  to 
effect  much  mischief.  It  is  here  only  that  they  touch  English 
history  during  this  reign. 

In  1181,  Hugh  de  Puiset,  count  of  Bar  on  the  Seine,  an  ad-  Tntended 
venturer  who  had  been  instrumental  in  introducing  the  Flemings  Hagtn^^' 
into  England  in  1178,  proposed  to  lead  a  body  of  these  troops  on  a  ^^^  ^^ 
<»rusade.    The  pope,  however,  seeing  the  disgrace  to  Christendom 
which  would  arise  from  the  employment  of  such  wretohes,  suggested 
that  the  Mahometans  of  Spain  were  fitter  objects  for  his  zeal,  and 
directed  him,  as  a  work  of  penance,  to  lead  his  soldiers  against 
them :  but  the  proposition  fell  to  the  ground.^ 

It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  them  through  the  reigns  of  Bichard  Fneooir. 
and  John ;  but  it  may  be  observed  that  they  were  undoubtedly  the  '^^ 
precursors  of  the  famous  free  companies  of  the  following  centuries, 
which  were  known  by  the  name  of  Catalans,  or  among  the  Oreeks 
by  the  more  heathenish  name  of  Almugavares.'  It  may  even  be  a 
question  whether  the  mysterious  proscribed  races  existing  in  some 
parts  of  Europe  may  not  be  the  descendants  of  some  of  these  detested 
bodies  of  men. 

So  many  questions  turn  upon  the  character,  status,  and  actual  Henry's  re- 
powers  of  the  Great  Council  of  the  nation,  that  it  would  be  pre-  the^oreat  '^ 
sumptuous  as  well  as  useless  to  attempt  an  examination  of  the  subject  ^be^aon 
in  this  preface.    It  does,  however,  occupy  so  prominent  a  place  in 
the  annals  of  the  reign  that  it  is  impossible  to  pass  it  over.    Although 
in  several  respects  our  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  complete,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  draw  from  the  facts  any  trustworthy  conclusions. 
We  know  the  character  of  the  persons  who  composed  the  assembly, 
the  manner  of  their  deliberations,  the  times  of  their  meetings,  and 
the  subjects  of  their  discussions.    But  we  do  not  know  the  actual 
importance  attached  to  their  proceedings,  and  we  have  a  very  faint 
knowledge  of  their  real  power  in  either  legislation  or  taxation. 

The  persons  who  composed  the  assembly  are  described  exactly  compMitton 
enough,  *  the  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  earls,  barons,  knights,  and  oonnca  \n 
free  tenants  in  chief  of  the  king.'    In  this  enumeration  we  trace  a  Hmur^.^' 
combination  of  the  character  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  council  with  the 

■  W.  Newbargh,  iL  82.   R.  deMonte,  •  Gibbon,  D0cl  and  Fdlh  o.  62,  vol. 

916.    Oerv.  1427.    B.  de  Dioeto,  676.       vixi,  p.  82. 
*  Ben.  Pet  L  276. 
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feudal  court.  The  arohbishops,  bishops,  and  abbots  retained  the 
plaoes  they  had  held  among  the  sapientes  of  the  old  system  ;  the 
barons,  knights,  and  free  tenants  in  chief  owe  their  position  as  dearly 
to  the  land  tenure  of  the  new.  The  earls  in  theory  fulfil  both  con- 
ditions ;  they  are  at  once  the  comites,  the  gesiths  of  the  old,  and  the 
most  important  of  the  barons  of  the  new  system  ;  but  as  earls  their 
position  was  purely  that  of  the  old  sapientes:  they  were  neither  in  theory 
nor  in  fact  representatives  of  their  earldoms  in  any  other  sense  than 
that  in  which  eyery  baron  represented  his  own  tenants.  All  these  classes 
were,  however,  feudal  tenants  of  the  king,  for  the  few  cases  in  which 
foreign  prelates  and  Norman  barons  sat  in  the  English  councils  are 
insufficient  to  prove  that  the  king  ever  gave  a  place  to  one  who  had 
not  a  right  to  it,  either  by  his  position  in  the  church  or  by  his  tenure. 
We  can  have  no  hesitation  in  identifying  them  with  the  proper 
constituents  of  the  feudal  court  of  the  king  as  Lord  Paramount  of 
the  land.  But  they  are  not  the  less  the  national  council,  the  direct 
successors  of  the  Witenagemote ;  the  sapientes  and  sapientiores  of 
the  nation.  The  two  characters  were  perfectly  compatible,  and  the 
limited  number  of  persons  qualified  to  take  part  in  either  capacity, 
and  the  abolition  of  any  tenure  which  would  allow  of  the  existence 
of  a  class  of  influential  men  not  dependent  directly  on  the  king, 
necessitated  such  a  union.  Whether,  however,  the  legal  status  of 
the  assembly  when  it  met  was  that  of  a  feudal  court  or  of  a  national 
council,  or  both ;  or  whether  the  question  of  legal  status  ever 
occurred  to  its  members,  or  was  clearer  to  them  than  it  is  to  us,  are 
matters  on  which,  as  there  are  few  grounds  of  argument,  there  will 
always  be  abundance  of  discussion.^  The  position  of  the  spiritual 
lords,  who  only  could  trace  their  right  to  seats  to  a  period  earlier 
than  the  institution  of  the  baronial  tenure,  and  whose  liberties  only 
were  provided  for  in  the  national  charters,  saves  the  incipient  parlia- 
ment from  the  definite  character  of  a  feudal  court.  So  long  as  they 
sat  in  virtue  of  their  spiritual  office,  the  Great  Council  was  a  national 
assembly.  Of  the  other  members  there  were  none  who  did  not  both 
theoretically  and  actually  owe  their  places  to  the  king,  to  their 
position  in  his  household,  or  to  the  tenure  of  their  estates;  nor 
could  it  be  a  question  with  them  whether  their  place  was  due  to 
their  personal,  or  to  their  official,  or  to  their  territorial  qualification ; 
the  earls  no  longer  represented  their  counties,  the  sheriffs,  who 
might  in  some  measure  have  done  so,  sat,  not  as  sherififs,  but  as 
tenants  in  chief  of  the  crown. 

It  is  not  clear  what  proportion  of  the  classes  summoned  actually 
attended  the  councils.    Except  in  the  case  of  the  higher  members 


'  See  HaUam,  Middle  Ages,  ii.,  Sec.    Allen  on  the  Prerogative,  dtrc. 
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we  have  no  data  for  a  oonjeotnre.  The  knights  and  free  tenants  in  Attendance 
chief  were  summoned,  but  in  the  indefinite  language  of  the  chroni-  Bomnm^ 
clers  we  cannot  find  any  basis  for  calculation.  The  immense  multi-  '^"^ 
tudes  who  occasionally  are  mentioned  as  attending  are  evidence  of 
the  publicity  of  the  whole  transaction,  not  of  the  numbers  of  the 
councillors.  It  is  probable  that  few  of  the  inferior  tenants  attended, 
who  neither  were  the  ordinary  suitors  of  the  county  where  the 
pariiament  was  held,  nor  had  business  of  their  own  to  transact.  The 
theory,  however,  of  a  representative  body  was  perfect ;  each  tenant 
in  chief  representing  and  answering  for  his  own  mesne  tenants, 
although  the  principles  of  delegation  and  election,  already  in  use  for 
other  purposes,  could  not,  so  long  as  the  council  continued  to  be 
summoned  in  feudal  terms,  be  made  available  for  this.  In  this 
point  the  reign  of  Heniy  II.  does  not  furnish  us  with  details  show- 
ing any  process  of  change.  The  exclusion  from  the  court,  by  the 
decree  of  Woodstock  of  1175,^  of  those  members  who  had  been  in 
rebellion  during  the  previous  years,  unless  called  up  by  special 
summons,  is  construed  to  prove  the  adoption  of  summonses  in  this 
reign  ;  but  the  argument  is  unnecessary,  for  the  use  of  summonses, 
not  as  a  matter  of  law  so  much  as  of  necessity,  is  dear  enough  at  an 
earlier  period ;  whilst  the  character  of  the  summons,  its  generality 
or  speciality,  is  not  touched  by  the  case. 

Henry  began  his  reign  with  an  attempt  at  least  to  maintain  the  ^'^^''l 
forms  of  the  old  constitution  in  respect  to  these  assemblies,  and  a  employment 
similar  feeling  may  be  traced  in  the  transactions  of  the  years  which 
he  was  able  to  devote  without  interruption  to  English  business.^ 
These  years  were  indeed  very  few ;  out  of  the  thirty-four  which  his 
reign  contained,  not  more  than  twelve  and  a  quarter  altogether,  and  suort 
out  of  these  only  seven  terms  of  twelve  months  consecutively,  were  EiavMt» to 
spent  in  England.    The  proceedings  of  these  years  may  be  taken  as  ^°?^^ 
specimens  of  what  his  notion  of  constitutional  routine  would  have 
been  had  it  been  possible  to  carry  it  out. 

I.  In  the  year  1155  he  traversed  the  whole  of  England,  partly 
for  political,  partly  for  judicial  purposes.  He  held  great  councils  councils  in 
at  London,'  Wallingford,^  Bridgnorth,^  Winchester,^  and  West- 
minster.^ We  are  not  told  whether  on  any  of  these  occasions  he 
wore  his  crown ;  but  as  they  did  not  synchronise  with  any  of  the 
great  festivals  of  the  church,  and  as  the  military  character  of  his 

>  Ben.    Pet   i.   93.      Cf.   Hallam,  *  Gervase,  1877. 

Middle  AffeSt  iii.  9.  *  Gervase,    1878.      R.    de  Monte, 

'  A  general  reference  for  authorities  886. 
for  the  subject  may  be  made  to  the  ^  Ghron.  Battle,  75. 

Itinerary,  g^yen  in  the  Appendix  to  '  B.  de  Monte,  887. 

this  Preface  in  the  Bolls  Series.  ^  Chron.  Battle,  76. 
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movements  probably  decided  tbe  place  of  assembly  more  than  the 
intention  of  reviving  the  old  judicial  placita  of  the  three  districts  of 
the  kingdom,  it  is  likely  that  he  did  not. 

n.  Between  April  1157  and  August  1158  was  a  year  of  internal 
peace.  During  this  period,  and  this  only,  the  king  wore  his  crown 
and  held  his  court  de  more  on  the  great  festivals  :  at  Pentecost,  1157, 
at  St.  Edmund's,^  at  Christmas  at  Lincoln,'  and  at  Easter,  1158,  at 
Worcester ;'  all  either  in  the  Danelage  or  the  Merchenalage.  After 
which,  the  chronicler  tells  us,  he  wore  his  crown  no  more.'  On  all 
these  occasions  Great  Councils  were  held,  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots, 
earls,  barons,  knights,  free  tenants,  and  people  attending.  A  fourth 
council  was  held  at  Northampton^  in  July  1157,  in  which  we  are 
not  told  whether  or  no  the  ceremony  was  performed.  But  it  was  in 
all  probability  an  important  military  gathering,  and  may  have  been 
assembled  for  the  further  purpose  of  levying  a  donum  for  the  Welsh 
war. 

III.  and  IV.  The  years  1168  and  1164  were  spent  in  England. 
Of  the  legislative  importance  of  their  transactions  there  can  be  no 
doubt ;  but  we  may  notice,  perhaps,  as  a  feature  of  change,  that  the 
councils  are  not  called  only  to  the  provincial  capitals,  but  also  to 
the  penetralia  regv/mt  the  forest  palaces  of  Windsor,  Woodstock, 
Marlborough,  and  Clarendon.  In  1168  we  have  assemblies  at 
Windsor,^  Woodstock,^  and  Westminster;  ^  in  1164  at  Clarendon,* 
Beading,^  and  Northampton.^^  Of  these  those  of  Woodstock  and 
Clarendon  were  as  clearly  national  councils  as  those  of  Westminster 
and  Northampton. 

V.  and  VI.  Between  May  1175  and  August  1177,  councils  were 
held  at  Beading  at  Pentecost,^^  at  Gloucester,^'  Woodstock,'^  Notting- 
ham,^* and  Windsor,^*  in  1175  ;  in  1176  at  Northampton,^**  London," 
Winchester,^®  and  Westminster ;  ^*  in  1177  at  Northampton,'^  Lon- 
don,'^ Oxford,'*  and  Winchester,*'  the  latter  a  military  levy  and 
council  of  war;  moreover  during  this  period  the  king  made  two 
circuits  of  the  southern  and  one  of  the  northern  counties. 

Vn.  Between  July  1178  and  April  1180  we  have  less  satisfactory 


1  Chron.  Battle,  85. 

"  B.  P.  i.  91. 

'  Hoveden,  281. 

»«  B.  P.  i.  92. 
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evidence ;  but  courts  were  certainly  held  at  Christmas  and  Easter  at  counoOBio 
Winchester,^  again  at  Pentecost ; '  at  Nottingham  ^  at  Christmas,  and^l8o^' 
1179,  and  at  Beading,^  in  Lent,  1180. 

Nearly  all,  if  not  all,  of  the  assemblies  here  enumerated  were  meet-  Most  of 
ings  of  Uie  Great  Council  of  the  nation.    To  many  of  them  the  st^^iy 
attendance  of  the  kings  of  Scotland,  with  their  barons  and  bishops,  2J££^ 
and  of  the  princes  of  Wales,  gave  the  character  of  an  imperial 
parliament    In  particular  Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland,  attended  a  Attendancca 
court  at  Chester  in  1157,  at  which  he  did  homage,  and  another  at  of  sootiauo" 
Carlisle  in  1158.^     During  great  part  of  the  former  year  he  was  in 
attendance  on  Henry  and  he  followed  him  to  the  war  of  Toulouse.^ 
In  1168  he  was  present  again  and  did  homage  to  father  and  son  at 
Woodstock,  in  the  council  at  which  the  Danegeld  was  debated.^ 
William  the  Lion,  who  succeeded  to  the  crown  in  1165,  attended 
the  Easter  council  at  Windsor  in  1170,®  and  with  his  barons  did 
homage  to  the  younger  king  at  Westminster  the  day  after  the  corona- 
tion.   After  his  release  from  captivity  in  1175  he  was  more  fre- 
quently in  attendance  at  the  royal  councils.    He  was  present  at  the 
Oreat  Council  of  Northampton  in  January  1176,®  and  again  at  court 
in  October  at  Feekenham,  and  in  June  1177  at  Winchester.    At 
Christmas  1179  he  was  at  court  at  Nottingham.    He  paid  the  king 
a  long  visit  in  Normandy  in  1181,  in  obedience  to  a  peremptory 
summons  to  appear  in  court  to  answer  the  complaints  of  his  bishops. 
In  1185  he    was  summoned  to  the  council  at  Clerkenwell  and 
attended  in  person  ;  and  in  1186  he  was  firmly  attached  to  Henry  by 
a  royal  marriage ;  four  days  after  his  marriage  he  sent  his  wife  to 
Scotland,  but  himself  stayed  for  a  council  at  Marlborough.^^    He 
was  not,  however,  at  the  Council  of  Geddington,  when  the  Saladin 
tithe  was  granted,  and  probably   never  saw  Henry  again.      The  Thescottidi 
Scottish  barons  refused  to  join  in  the  payment,  and  defeated  an  fose  topay 
arrangement  between  Henry  and  William  by  which  the  latter  was  to  uthf^^**^ 
recover  his  castles.  ^^    One  of  the  first  measures  of  Richard  I.  was  to  Feouy  o: 
release  William  from   his  feudal  dependence,  and  to  restore  the  reieuei 
castles,  in  return  for  a  sum  of  money  to  be  spent  on  the  crusade. 
The  attendance  of  the  Welsh  princes  at  the  court  was  less  easily 
obtained,  and  Henry  had  generally  to  make  an  expedition  into  the 
west  to  receive  their  homage. 

Henry  seems  to  have  taken  every  opportunity  to  assemble  these 

B.  P.  i.  221,  228.  '  B.  de  Diceto,  586. 
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connoils,  and  to  have  asked  their  advice  on  eveiy  possible  subject. 
The  most  important  of  them  are  described  as  *  oonoilinm  de  statu 
regni  et  pace  reformanda/  or  *  de  statutis  regni.'  Of  this  sort  were 
those  of  Bermondsey  in  1155/  of  London  and  Wallingford  in 
1156,^  of  Clarendon  and  Northampton  in  1164,  of  London  in  1170, 
of  Northampton  in  1176,  and  Windsor  in  1177.  Financial  business 
was  treated  in  others,  especially  in  that  of  Woodstock  in  1168,  and 
in  the  Council  of  Geddington  in  1188.  Others  seem  to  have  been 
held  chiefly  for  the  reception  of  fealties,  others  for  the  inquiiy  into 
feudal  services,  others  for  the  organisation  of  the  army.  In  all  these 
we  can  trace  the  proper  character  of  a  national  as  well  as  of  a  feudal 
assembly,  although  the  subjects  were  treated,  no  doubt,  indiscrimin- 
ately ;  and  they  are  constitutionally  important. 

Besides  these,  however,  there  were  many  in  which  matters  were 
canvassed  on  which  even  in  the  present  day  the  voice  of  parliament 
would  not  be  consulted.  The  arbitration  between  the  kings  of 
Navarre  and  Castile,  the  application  of  William  of  Sicily  for  the 
hand  of  Johanna,  and  the  reconciliation  of  the  archbishops  of 
Canterbury  and  York,  were  referred  by  Henry  to  the  Great  Council, 
and  decided  by  him  on  their  recommendation.  In  one  particular  we 
gain  a  glimpse  of  an  important  constitutional  point,  when  we  find 
the  king  asking  of  his  council  leave  to  quit  the  kingdom  ;  the  cases 
in  which  it  is  recorded  may  be  merely  complimentary,  but  the  form 
itself  has  considerable  significance. 

These  details  are  in  themselves  quite  insufficient  to  be  the 
groundwork  of  a  theory,  but  they  afford  a  strong  presumption  as  to 
the  real  relations  between  Henry  and  his  council,  the  king  and  the 
parliament.  If  he  could  have  dispensed  with  it,  his  calling  it  together 
on  so  many  occasions  shows  that  he  wished  to  maintain  constitutional 
forms  :  if  he  could  not,  the  fact  that  these  assemblies  were  held  so 
regularly  proves  that  he  was  able  to  carry  on  his  government  either 
through  them  or  in  the  most  friendly  relations  with  them.  It  is 
probable  that  he  could  have  acted  without  them,  for  the  baronage 
was  thoroughly  humbled,  and  the  adherence  of  the  people  was 
secured.  We  may  infer  from  this  that  when  he  asked  advice  he 
wanted  it,  and  gladly  availed  himself  of  constitutional  forms  for 
eliciting  it.  On  the  business  of  the  kingdom  it  may  be  fairly  said 
that  a  strong  government  such  as  Henry's  was  is  always  amenable 
to  advice.  Where  there  was  no  room  for  jealousy,  good  counsel  was 
much  more  likely  to  be  taken  than  under  a  balanced  constitution, 
where  each  constituent  is  afraid  to  accept  advice  lest  it  should  grant 
too  much  authority  to  the  giver.  The  difficulties  of  limited  monarchy 
arise  from  the  indefinable  limits  of  regal  and  parliamentary  power. 

>  Qervase,  1877.  *  Gervase,  1878. 
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Henry  was  wise  enongh  to  know  his  own  strength,  and  strong  enough 
to  take  good  advice  from  whatever  quarter  it  came. 

Matters  did  not,  however,  always  work  smoothly.    The  question  occasionui 
of  Danegeld  at  Woodstock,  and  of  the  acceptance  of  the  written 
Gonsuetudines  at  Clarendon,  are  proof  that  the  voice  of  constitutional  At  empts  a: 
independence,  at  all  events  on  the  church  side,  could  still  make  itself  uonai  t^t- 
heard.    It  is  needless  to  analyse  the  history  of  these  contests.    They  ^^ 
are  important  as  isolated  constitutional  phenomena,  but  they  were 
not  decided  on  constitutional  principle,  nor  directly  conducive  to  the 
development  of  constitutional  liberty.    Without  Thomas  Becket,  it 
is  true,  we  might  never  have  had  a  Hubert  Walter,  a  Langton,  or  a 
Winchelsey;  but  these  men,  when  their  time  came,  sought  their 
precedents  not  from  the  days  of  Becket,  but  from  the  earlier  times 
when  the  consent  of  the  English  people  was  deemed  as  necessary  for 
the  election  of  a  king  as  for  the  concession  of  a  tax. 

But  however  much  the  participation  of  the  council  in  legislation  Henry  acted 
iuid  taxation  may  have  depended  on  the  will  of  the  king,  Henry  did  to  wmsStv^ 
not  assume  the  title  or  style  of  an  absolute  sovereign.     His  legal  ^^^  '*'™' 
enactments  were  passed  in  the  presence  of  his  bishops,  earls,  and 
barons,  and  '  by  the  advice  of  his  son,  the  king,  and  by  the  advice  of 
the  earls,  knights,  and  vassals,'  or  '  by  the  common  counsel  of  the 
realm,'  or  '  by  the  advice  of  the  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  and  the 
rest  of  the  barons  of  the  kingdom.'    There  was  a  well-drawn  line 
between  the  '  commune  jus  regni '  and  the  forest  jurisdiction,  which 
was  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  sovereign:  the  very  maintenance  of 
fluch  a  form  was  a  protest  against  despotism.    It  was  indeed  a  form 
which  had  been  retained  during  the  most  oppressive  periods  of 
Norman  tyranny,  and  when  it  was  really  only  a  form ;  but  under 
Henry,  in  compliance  with  constitutional  usage,  advice  was  asked 
:and  given,  though  not  always  taken. 

The  process  of  taxation  was  not  often  brought  forward  as  a  subject  Procew  of 
of  debate,  so  far  at  least  as  our  chroniclers  tell  us :  it  must  indeed  ^^uSga 
have  resembled  the  making  of  a  parochial  rate  in  the  present  day,  ^' 
far  more  than  the  granting  of  a  tax  in  the  imperial  parliament. 
Men  know  that  they  must  pay,  and  in  what  proportions;  direct 
resistance  is  useless:   the  notice  of  a  rate  is  sufficient  without  Piooeaaof 
itfsembling  a  vestry.    So  in  the  twelfth  century,  the  barons  and  ^i^*on 
people  knew  that  they  were  legally  liable  to  certain  calls  and  ^gJSJti 
customarily  liable  to  certain  others.    These  bore  the  names  of  gifts  ^^^^^^  ^^ 
And  aids,  but  were  really  taxes  as  irresistible  as  the  demand  for  a 
poor's  rate.    They  were  levied  at  certain  periods  and  in  ascertained 
amounts  fixed  by  law,  charter,  or  custom.    When  they  became 
oppressive  the  people  complained  or  rebelled,  but  their  only  means 
of  redress  was  to  bind  the  king  by  new  oaths,  and  to  keep  h\m  to 
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them  by  foroe.  The  oommand  of  the  purse-strings  was  not  yei 
acquired,  and  an  extravagant  king  oould  not  be  set  on  one  side  like^ 
an  extravagant  guardian  or  an  improvident  churohwarden.  The 
Great  Counoil  at  its  best,  or  on  the  theory  of  its  most  enthusiastic 
admirers,  was  a  very  different  thing  from  a  constitutional  parlia- 
ment. 
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In  this  review  of  the  internal  policy  of  Henry  II.,  I  have,  as  may 
easily  be  seen,  inclined  to  follow  the  old-fashioned  view  of  the  position 
of  his  reign  in  our  history,  and  not  the  more  modem  one  propounded 
but  not  demonstrated  by  Sir  Frauds  Palgrave.^  It  is  not  without 
much  thought  and  study  that  I  have  ventured  to  differ  from  so  great 
an  authority,  from  one  who  combined  so  many  of  the  qualifications 
of  the  perfect  historian — stuc^ent,  lawyer,  and  philosopher.  But  I 
must  distinctly  refuse  to  acknowledge  in  Henry's  measurej  anything 
that  should  entitle  his  reign  to  be  called  a  second  conquest,  or  ta 
allow  that  any  great  revolution  was  effected  by  him. 

In  the  following  passage  the  great  historian  gives  some  of  the 
groimds  of  his  theory.  '  It  is  most  certain  that  after  the  accession 
of  the  Plantagenets  we  find  a  very  great  similarity  between  the  lawS' 
of  Normandy  and  the  laws  of  England.  Both  belonged  to  one  active 
and  powerful  sovereign,  one  system  of  administration  prevailed.  It 
was  after  one  and  the  same  course  of  business  that  the  money  was 
counted  on  the  Exchequer  table  on  either  side  of  the  sea :  the  bailiffs 
in  the  Norman  bailliages  passed  their  accounts  just  as  the  sheriffs  to 
whom  the  bailiwicks  of  the  shires  were  granted  in  England ;  and  the 
breves  by  which  the  king  administered  the  law,  whether  in  the 
kingdom  or  the  duchy,  are  most  evidently  germane  to  each  other. 
In  all  these  circumstances  I  can  find  the  most  evident  and  cogent 
proof  that  a  great  revolution  was  effected,  not  by  William,  but  by 
Henry  Plantagenet.' 

This  is  not  an  isolated  passage,  but  a  specimen  of  a  theory  into 
which  its  illustrious  author  was  drawn  by  under-estimating  the 
actual  changes  introduced  at  the  Conquest,  and  the  formal  character 
of  the  portions  of  the  old  system  which  were  retained.  It  was 
necessary  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  the  later  age  by  supposing 
a  period  of  rapid  change,  and  for  that  later  date  the  power  and  genius- 
of  Henry  II.  seemed  to  account.  But  the  arguments  of  the  passage 
here  quoted  amount  to  very  little,  and  for  the  most  part  the  indica- 
tions apply  equally  to  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  In  his  reign  the  law& 
of  England  had  become  so  impregnated  with  feudalism  that  the 
element  could  not  be  eliminated  even  in  the  attempt  to  recall  and 
codify  the  laws  of  the  older  race.    We  cannot  say  that  they  had. 

*  Normandy  and  England,  iii.  601. 
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become  Norman,  because  there  are  so  few  vestiges  of  Norman  customs 
with  which  they  can  be  compared,  and  because  the  probability  is 
great  that  the  kings,  having  developed  a  system  of  law  or  custom  in 
their  insular  dominions,  rather  assimilated  the  Norman  practice  to 
the  English  than  the  reverse.  The  Exchequer  was  governed  on 
exactly  the  same  principles  in  Henry  I.'s  reign  as  in  Henry  n/s  ; 
and  the  Norman  Exchequer  and  the  English  were  under  Henry  I. 
administered  on  the  same  plan  and  by  members  of  the  same  family. 
The  actual  forms  of  judicial  procedure  which  were  established  under  Henrj  iv* 
Henry  II.  are  distinctly  traceable  under  his  grandfather,  and  although  rerSS-  °^ 
the  legal  reforms  of  Henry  IE.  run  into  details  and  have  peculiarities  ^'^"^^ 
which  distinguish  them,  and  even  give  them  a  true  claim  to  the  title 
of  original  conceptions,  they  do,  at  least  the  most  important  of  them, 
distinctly  retain  as  strong  features  of  Anglo-Saxon  as  of  Norman 
parentage.  And  this  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  has  himself  shown  even 
whilst  he  ascribes  to  the  heir  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  the  final 
abolition  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  legislation.  There  cannot  be  in  the 
mere  application  to  novel  disseisin  and  mortdaunoester  of  the  mode 
of  procedure  which  had  been  long  in  use  for  other  matters,  nor  in 
Henry's  extending  to  his  English  subjects  forms  of  process  which 
had  been  the  privilege  of  his  Norman  ones,  grounds  for  so  sweeping 
a  charge. 

Henry's  genius  as  a  legislator  ia  exemplified  rather  in  the  ohaiBoter 
application  and  combination  of  principles  than  in  the  origination  of  iktion  n!^ 
them.    That  Ms  reign  witnessed  the  amalgamation  of  the  free  of  <''^*c^^^®* 
both  nations  is  an  evident  fact.    That  it  was  the  period  of  the  more  Question  of 
complete  depression  of  the  unfree  is  a  theory  that  depends  chiefly  on  Bnguuid° 
our  ignorance  of  their  status,  not  only  in  the  preceding,  but  in  the  ^SSaw 
following  reigns. 

A  priori  a  period  of  despotic  oppression,  a  reign  of  terror,  like 
that  of  Bufus,  thirty  years  of  rigorous  systematic  discipline  like  that 
of  Henry  I.,  or  twenty  years  of  anarchy  such  as  had  existed  under 
Stephen,  might  seem  a  much  more  likely  occasion  for  such  a  revolu- 
tion as  that  of  which  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  writes.  But  for  the 
revolution  itself  proof  is  wanting,  and  even  if  the  phenomena  which 
are  ascribed  to  its  effects  are  granted  to  have  such  an  origin,  it  seems 
strange  justice  to  fix  for  the  period  of  its  occurrence  a  reign  in  which 
every  recorded  measure  tended  to  peace  and  to  the  perfect  equality 
of  the  two  nationalities.  As  for  serfdom,  far  too  little  is  known  to 
enable  us  to  say  what  was  the  actual  condition  of  the  lowest  class  of  otawmriiy  of 
the  people  before  our  formal  records  begin.  We  cannot  practically  ^^le^  ^' 
distinguish  between  the  freedom  of  a  ceorl  under  the  Confessor  and 
the  slavery  of  the  nativus  under  Henry  11. :  the  former  was  in  certain 
senses  bound ;  in  certain  senses  the  latter  was  free.    We  are  not 
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sure  of  the  distinction  between  the  villein  regardant  and  the  villein 
in  gross :  we  know  that  the  medieval  serf  was  never  so  low  in  con- 
dition as  the  Anglo-Saxon  theow.  It  may  with  some  show  of  proof 
be  denied  that  personal  slavery,  or  any  slavery  apart  from  land 
services,  ever  existed  in  England  after  the  Conquest.  As  soon  as 
the  villein  class  really  emerges  in  histoiy,  it  is  as  a  class  whose  very 
disabilities  imply  corresponding  privileges.  But  whatever  were  the 
disabilities,  and  whatever  were  the  privileges,  the  fact  of  their  legal 
position  first  appearing  in  the  work  of  Glanvill  is  a  very  insufficient 
argument  for  ascribing  the  depression  of  the  class  to  the  measures  of 
Henry  II. 

If  the  constitution  of  England  had  become  so  feudalised  before 
the  Conquest  that  William  had  in  the  first  instance  little  else  to  do 
than  to  take  the  place  of  Edward,  what  is  meant  by  saying  that 
Henry  II.  created  a  revolution  by  abolishing  Anglo-Saxon  legislation? 
What  was  it  that  he  set  aside  ?  The  system  of  Alfred  or  that  of 
Edward?  If  that  of  Alfred,  then  the  theory  of  the  feudalism  of 
Edward  falls  to  the  ground  ;  if  that  of  Edward,  then  was  it  really 
his  feudalism  or  his  remnant  of  the  old  polity  that  was  now  abolished  ? 
Sir  Francis  Palgrave  might  mean  the  latter ;  I  should  be  inclined 
to  say  the  former.  But  whatever  Henry  abolished,  he  put  in  the 
place  of  it  a  system  compounded  of  the  wisest  parts  of  both  laws ; 
he  developed  and  applied  the  principles  on  which  the  Conqueror 
might  have  acted  had  the  revolt  of  1067  and  1068  never  taken 
place. 

The  length  of  Henry*s  reign,  the  comparative  peace  which  the 
country  enjoyed  during  it ;  the  uniform  direction  of  his  measures, 
the  actual  consensus  of  his  counsellors,  the  ready  acceptance  of  his 
reforms,  all  combine  to  give  it  a  character  of  consolidation,  and  of 
power  which,  however  highly  we  may  be  inclined  to  estimate  it,  we 
shaU  overrate  if  we  ascribe  to  it  features  which  it  did  not  possess. 
It  has  every  mark  of  a  period  of  progress,  of  organic  growth,  of 
steady  development.  It  has  none  of  a  period  of  revolution.  It  was 
destructive  of  Norman  usurpation,  constructive  of  English  freedom. 
Historically,  it  raised  the  people  by  annihilating  their  oppressors ; 
made  their  interests  for  the  time  one  with  the  interests  of  the  crown ; 
gave  to  the  fabric  of  society  a  stability,  and  to  the  constituent  ele- 
ments of  society  a  distinctness  of  character  and  definiteness,  which 
enabled  them  to  recognise  their  relations  to  each  other ;  and  when 
the  time  came  for  further  change,  to  distinguish  friend  from  foe,  to 
combine  without  confusion.  The  nobility  that  Henry  humbled  was 
that  of  Normandy ;  the  nobility  that  he  founded  was  that  of  England ; 
nor  is  it  a  mere  ingenious  calculation,  but  a  proof  of  the  real  tend- 
ency of  his  government,  that  whilst  of  the  allies  of  the  Conqueror 
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^veiy  one,  either  by  himself  or  by  his  heirs,  had  incurred  forfeiture 
before  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  of  the  signatories  of  the 
Great  Charter  nearly  every  one  owed  his  position  in  the  country  to 
the  fiict  that  he  or  his  fathers  had  been  among  the  servants  of 
Henry  11. 

^  If  Henry's  character  as  a  constitutional  sovereign  is  to  be 
estimated  by  his  observance  of  the  compact  under  which  he  came  to 
the  throne,  the  considerations  into  which  I  have  gone  in  the  fore* 
going  preface  ought  to  enable  us  to  define  it  pretty  clearly.  He  was 
faithful  to  the  letter  of  his  engagements.  He  recovered  the  demesne 
rights  of  the  crown,  so  that  his  royal  dignity  did  not  depend  for 
maintenance  on  constant  taxation.  He  restored  the  usurped  estates ; 
he  destroyed  the  illegal  castles,  and  the  system  which  they  typified  ; 
he  maintained  the  royal  hold  on  the  lam^ul  ones,  and  the  equality 
and  uniformity  of  justice,  which  their  usurpers  had  subverted  :  he 
restored  internal  peace,  and  with  it  plenty,  as  the  riches  of  England 
in  the  following  reign  amply  testify.  He  arranged  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  by  enacting  good  laws  and  appointing  faithful  judges. 
He  restored  the  currency ;  he  encouraged  commerce,  he  maintained 
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'  The  text  of  the  agreement  by 
which  the  barons  bound  Stephen  to 
mle,  and  also  bound  Henry  before 
afwentmg  to  his  arrangement  with 
Stephen,  does  not  seem  to  exist  The 
treaty  between  Stephen  and  Henry 
makes  no  mention  of  the  compact,  and 
is  simply  a  contract  for  the  succession. 

SPcsd.  L 18.)  The  compact  is  described 
y  Bobert  de  Monte  (Bouquet),  xiii. 
296)  thus :  *  Quod  dux  post  mortem 
regis,  si  ipse  eum  superyiveret,  paoi- 
fice  et  absque  contradiotione  regnum 
haberet;  juratum  est  etiam  quod 
possessiones  qun  direptss  erant  ab 
invasoribus  ad  antiques  et  legitimos 
possessores  revocarentur  quorum 
fuerant  tempore  Henrici  optimi  regis. 
De  castellis  etiam  qua  post  mortem 
prsBdicti  regis  facta  fuerant,  ut  everte- 
rentur,  quorum  multitude  ad  ccclzxv. 
summam  excreverat.*  Balph  de 
Diceto  (627)  has  the  following :  *  Be- 
galia  passim  a  proceribus  usurpata 
recipiet:  mnnitiones  suis  [Stephani] 
fnndatsB  temporibus  diruentur,  quarum 
numerus  usque  ad  undecies  centum 
quindecim  excrevit  .  .  .  Prodiis  as- 
signabit  colonos,  insularios  asdificiis, 
nemoribns  saltuarios,  f eris  ditabit  inda- 
gines,  OYibus  decorabit  montana,  pas- 
oua  replebit  armentis.  Glerus  nunc 
demnm  dominabitur,  pacis  tranquilli- 


tatem  indicet,  muneribus  sordidis  non 
gravabitur,  ab  extraordinariis  vaca- 
tionem  habebit.  Defensivtt  locorum 
seu  vioecomites  locis  statuentur  statu- 
tis,  non  in  votum  exercendflB  cupidi- 
tatis  abibunt ;  non  quenquam  ex  odio 
persequentnr ;  non  gratifioabuntnr 
amicis;  non  indulgentlls  orimina 
sublevabunt,  suum  cuique  reservabunt 
ex  integro :  metu  pcenarum  nonnullos 
afficient ;  prasmiorum  exhortatione 
plurimos  excitabunt.  Fures  terrebun- 
tur  in  furca,  praadones  sententia  capitali 
plectentnr.  Milites  caligati  gladios 
suos  in  usum  vomeris  ligopisque  con- 
vertent.  A  castris  ad  aratra*  a  tentoriis 
ad  ergasteria,  Flandrensium  plurimi 
revocabuntur,  et  quas  nostratibus 
operas  indixerunt  dominis  suis  ex 
necessitate  persolvent.  Quid  multis  ? 
Ab  excubiis  fatigati  a  conmiuni  Uetitia 
respirabunt.  Innocens  et  quieta  rus- 
tioitas  otio  relevabitur.  Negotiatores 
conuneroiomm  vicissitude  looupleta- 
bit.  Forma  publica  percussa  eadem 
in  regno  Celebris  erit  ubique  moneta.* 
In  tibis  passage  the  legal  compact 
takes  the  form  of  a  prophecy  or  joyful 
anticipation.  Matthew  Paris  (p.  86) 
places  the  treaty  at  Wallingford,  but 
there  is  much  obscurity  as  to  both  the 
time  and  place. 
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the  privileges  of  the  towns ;  and,  without  encouraging  an  aggressive 
spirit,  armed  his  people  for  self-defence.  He  sustained  the  form,  and 
somewhat  of  the  spirit, 'of  national  representation.  The  clergy  had 
grounds  of  complaint  against  him«  for  very  important  reasons ;  but 
their  chief  complaints  were  caused  by  their  preference  of  the 
immunities  of  their  class  to  the  common  safeguard  of  justice. 
Henry's  personal  character,  his  ultimate  aims,  his  principles  of 
policy,  the  very  means  which  he  used  to  carry  out  these  desirable 
ends,  are  matters  of  a  different  kind,  to  be  judged  on  other  principles, 
and  to  be  acquitted  or  condemned  by  a  more  competent  tribunal  than 
distant  posterity. 
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THE  CHRONICLE  OF  ROGER  OF 
HOVEDEN.  Vol.  II. 

[BooxB  OF  HovBDBN  was  a  olerk  or  chaplain  of  Henr^  II.;  he  was 
conneoted  with  the  North  of  England ;  he  was  at  one  time  a  justice  of  the 
forests.  A  considerable  part  of  his  work  is  devoted  to  the  history  of  the  See  of 
York,  and  to  the  history  of  Hugh  of  Puiset  and  of  his  family.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  Boger  took  his  name  from  the  town  of  Howden.  His  work  is  of 
great  value  to  the  historian,  and  was  for  centuries  the  principal  store  of 
&ots  for  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  In  the  ensuing  pages  will  be  found 
(1)  an  account  of  the  death  of  Henry  11.,  and  (2)  a  sketch  of  the 
relations  of  England  with  the  Continent  during  that  king's  reign. 
Henry  II.  was  *  the  greatest  monarch  of  the  time,  the  most  cautious 
politician,  and  the  wealthiest  man,  practised  in  all  the  arts  of  the  warrior 
and  the  statesman,  a  man  who  never  gave  way,  never  truckled,  never 
missed  his  aim  before,  falls  before  the  rising  fortunes  of  an  enemy  whom 
he  despised  as  a  boy,  and  the  arms  of  a  son  whom  he  had  trained  to  his 
own  humiliation.'  Such  is  Bishop  Stubbs's  picture  of  Henry  II.  After 
describing  in  eloquent  terms  the  last  scenes  of  the  great  king's  life,  the 
Bishop  shows  how  the  foreign  policy  of  England  dates  from  this  time, 
explains  the  French,  German,  Spanish,  and  Italian  policy  of  Henry  II., 
jmd  traces  through  English  history  the  efifeots  of  the  relations  then 
-entered  upon.] 


Hbmby  had  been  in  France  since  July  1188.    Early  in  that  year  skeohuf 
he  had  condaded  his  arrangements  to  join  Philip  in  a  crusade,  and  ^nS^rv  n!" 
had  returned  to  England  to  make  preparations  there.    From  England 
he  was  recalled  by  the  outbreak  of  war.    Philip  had  made  a  pretext 
of  the  quarrel  between  Richard  and  the  count  of  Toulouse,  to  invade 
Berry  and  take  possession  of  Ch&teauroux.    His  expedition  was 
unything  but  glorious,  for  he  fled  at  the  very  news  of  Richard's 
approach,  and  did  not  attempt  a  battle.    As  the  territories  which  he 
ravaged  were  the  property  of  Henry,  the  old  king,  after  an  ineffectual 
tittempt  at  peace,  defied  Philip  and  invaded  his  states.      Several 
efforts  for  pacification  having  been  defeated  by  the  inveterate  mis-  The  winter 
trust  which  was  mutual  between  Philip  and  Henry,  a  truce  was  con-  ^'  "^ 
^uded  for  the  Christtnas  holidays,  to  end,  as  was  usual,  on  the  feast 
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of  8t.  Hilary.    At  the  expiration  of  the  trnoe  war  was  renewed,  but 
in  the  meantime  Biohard  had  deserted  his  father  and  joined  Philip. 

Henry  seems  to  have  lost  hope  and  energy.  He  was  sufifering^ 
from  a  fistula,  and  depressed  in  both  body  and  mind.  He  continued 
at  Le  Mans  with  his  court,^  but  with  no  great  force,  during  the 
spring  of  1189,  the  allies  in  the  meantime  devastating  the  border 
territories,  and  the  papal  legate,  John  of  Anagni,  attempting  to 
mediate.  But  Philip  believed  that  the  legate  was  in  Henry's  pay, 
and  took  advantage  of  his  arrogance  to  refuse  his  arbitration.  Ai 
Whitsuntide  a  last  attempt  at  peace  was  frustrated,  and  from  that 
date  the  stream  of  events  ran  rapidly. 

The  conference  was  held  on  Trinity  Sunday.  It  broke  up  in  a 
more  determined  quarrel  than  ever.  Yet  Henry  returned  to  Le 
Mans  and  took  no  overt  action.  Within  a  week  ^  ]?hilip  had  overrun 
Maine,  and  announced  his  determination  to  attack  Tours.  Still 
Henry  did  not  move.  On  the  Monday  week  '  after  the  conference 
Philip  suddenly  appeared  before  Le  Mans,  and  the  royal  forces  prepared 
for  a  siege,  or  at  least  for  an  assault.  Stephen  of  Turnham,  steward 
of  Anjou,  in  attempting  to  bum  a  suburb  that  might  otherwise  give 
shelter  to  the  besiegers,  set  fire  to  the  city  itself.  A  struggle  ensued 
for  the  possession  of  the  bridges,  and  between  the  fire  and  the 
French  Henry  found  his  position  untenable.  Unable  to  keep  the 
oath  he  had  sworn  to  the  Manceaux  that  he  would  never  leave  them, 
he  was  compelled  to  fly,  and  leave  his  birthplace  and  his  father's 
tomb  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  few  of  his  knights  who  could 
threw  themselves  into  the  citadel,  and  held  out  until  the  third  day ; 
but  Henry  with  700  horsemen  fled  in  panic  before  Philip  and  Bichard^ 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  breaking  down  of  the  bridge  over  a  stream 
that  the  pursuers  could  not  ford,  they  must  inevitably  have  been 
taken.^    It  is  here  that  Qiraldus  takes  up  the  stoiy.^ 

Besides  Qeoffrey  the  chancellor,  Henry  had  with  him 
William  Fitz-Balph,  the  steward  of  Normandy,  and  William  de 
Mandeville,  earl  of  Essex,  and  in  his  wife's  right  count  of  Aumale, 
two  of  the  small  number  of  nobles  who  had  been  faithful  to  him 


'  Qir.  Camb.  De  Inst.  Pr.  iii.  13, 
ed.  Brewer,  p.  115.  There  were  three 
archbishops  at  court,  Baldwm  of 
Canterbury,  Walter  of  Bouen,  and 
Bartholomew  of  Tours,  whom  Giraldus, 
in  common  with  Benedict  and  Hove- 
den,  oaUs  William.  It  does  not  appear 
which  of  the  prelates  was  with  him  at 
his  death,  but  he  was  buried  by  the 
archbishops  Bartholomew  of  Tours 
and  Fuhnar  of  Treves.  B.  de  Diceto, 
645.  Baldwin  remained  in  France 
until  the  end  of  July,  and  it  is  strange 


if  he  was  not  with  his  old  friend  until 
the  last.  But  I  have  no  evidence  to 
prove  that  he  was  (Gervase,  1546); 
and  he  certainly  was  at  Bouen  when 
the  king  was  at  Azai  two  or  three 
days  before  he  died.    Epp.  Gantuar. 


*  Between  Trinity  Sunday,  June  4» 
and  S.  Bamabas's  day. 

'  June  12. 

*  Benedict,  ii.  68. 

'  Vita  Galfridi,  Angl.  Sac.  U.  881. 
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during  all  the  treasons  and  struggles  of  his  reign.    John  was  not 
there,  but  his  father  had  not  yet  learned  his  treason,  and  the  rebellion 
of  Bichard  had  probably  strengthened  his  determination  to  make 
him  his  successor.    It  would  appear  that  the  fugitives  left  Le  Mans 
by  the  northern  of  the  two  bridges  over  the  Sarthe ;  it  was  defended 
by  a  strong  fortification,  which  held  out  against  the  French  for 
some  days  after  the  citadel  had  surrendered.    They  fled  towards  Jheytfy 
Normandy.^    The  day  was  extremely  ho^  the  roads  narrow  and         ^ 
heavy : '  the  flight  had  all  the  circumstances  of  a  rout.    The  pursuit  The  flight 
indeed  was  not  carried  far.    The  horse  of  Bichard,  who  was  leading  Mau, 
it,  was  wounded  by  the  lance  of  one  of  his  knights,  and  he  was  thrown.^  ^°°^  ^^ 
Perhaps  the  stoppage  gave  him  time  to  think,  and  he  turned  back. 
At   a  distance  of  two  miles  ^  Henry  was  able  to  draw  rein,  look 
back  on  the  burning  city,  and  bid  it  his  last  farewell.    The  farewell  Henxy's 
was,  as  Giraldus  reports  it,  uttered  in  the  very  spirit  of  blasphemous  i^mtiTe 
defiance  which  was  so  characteristic  of  the  Plantagenet  temper.  ^^^ 
'  My  God,  since,  to  crown  my  confusion  and  increase  my  disgrace, 
thou  hast  taken  from  me  so  vilely  the  town  which  on  earth  I  have 
loved  best,  where  I  was  bom  and  bred,  and  where  my  father  lies 
buried,  and  the  body  of  S.  Julian  too,  I  will  have  my  revenge  on 
thee  also  ;  I  will  of  a  surety  withdraw  from  thee  that  thing  which 
thou  lovest  best  in  me.'    He  said  more  still,  which  Giraldus  thought 
safer  not  to  record ;  then  he  continued  his  flight.    Twenty  miles  ^  ArriTai  at 
they  rode  that  day,  and  towards  night  reached  La  Frenaye,^  a  castle        '^^y^ 
of  Henry's  kinsman,  the  viscount  of  Beaumont,  lying  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Sarthe,  on  the  road  to  Alen9on.    The  castle  was  too 
small  for  the  whole  retinue,  and  the  chancellor  wished  to  remain 
outside  in  the  village,  in  case  of  an  attack  being  made  by  the  enemy 
in  pursuit.    But  Henry  seems  to   have  clung  to  him  with  the 
earnestness  of  despair;   he  insisted  on  his  coming  in,  and  they  The  king 
passed  the  night  together.     Geoflrey  had  lost  all  his  baggage  in  ^htthere> 
Le  Mans ;  the  king  was  a  little  better  provided,  and  furnished  his 
son  with  a  change  of  linen.^    The  discomfort  of  the  journey  had 


*  The  words  of  the  Philippis  are 
dear  as  to  the  direction  of  hia  flight, 
although  he  did  not,  according  to 
Giraldus,  go  so  far  as  Alen^on ;  '  dum 
fugit  oblituB  famie  et  regaUs  honoris, 
Donee  Alen^onis  tuta  se  olausit  in 
arce,  Continue  fngiens  viginti  nuilia 
oursu.*  PhiUppiSt  ap.  PithoBum,  p. 
266. 

'  Qir.  Camb.  Vita  Qalfridi; 
Anglia  Sacra,  ii  881. 

'  Qir.  Camb.  De  Inst.  Pr.  iii. 
ed.  Brewer,  140. 

*  Qir.   Camb.  De  Inst.  Pr.  iii.  24, 


m 


ed.  Brewer,  188. 

•  Philippia,  p.  266. 

*  *  Frenellas,'  Qir.  Camb.  De  Inst. 
Pr.  iii.  25,  ed.  Brewer,  140 ;  and  Vita 
Qalfridi,  in  Ang.  Sac.  ii.  881.  I  sup- 
pose the  place  to  be  La  Frenaye. 
Qiraldus  describes  it  as  containing  a 
castle,  a  mnnicipium,  and  a  *^lla 
modica.'  It  Ib  at  the  right  distance 
and  in  the  right  direction  from  Le 
Mans.  See  Stapleton's  Norman  RollSf 
ii.  p.  xzzii. 

'  *  Interulam  propriam  et .  vesti- 
menta,'  Qir.  Camb.  V.  Qalfr.  881. 
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been  very  great ;  many  of  the  knights  had  .perished  from  heat  and 
fatigue  before  they  reached  the  place  of  safety. 

They  took  supper  together ;  but  after  supper,  Henry,  with  that 
passionate  waywardness  which  marks  his  failing  powers,  refused 
to  be  undressed.  He  lay  down  on  a  couch,  and  Geoffrey  spread 
his  own  cloak  over  him. 

In  the  morning,  Tuesday,  June  the  18th,  the  king  had  changed 
his  mind.  He  would  not  desert  his  native  province ;  he  would  return 
to  Anjou,  and  if  he  must  die  he  would  die  there.  In  vain  his 
counsellors  argued  that  his  strength  lay  all  to  the  north,  that  the 
Norman  castles  were  out  of  the  reach  and  above  the  strength  of 
Philip.  Qeoftrey  might  lead  the  army,  the  scanty  force  that  still 
mustered  round  him  ;  he  would  go  back ;  he  could  go  to  Chinon.' 
The  nobles  were  forced  to  obey.  William  Fitz-Balph  and  William 
de  Mandeville  swore  that,  if  anything  unlucky  befell  the  king,  they 
would  surrender  the  castles  of  Normandy  only  to  John.  The 
chancellor  was  to  see  the  force  in  safety  to  Alen9on ;  then  he  might 
rejoin  his  father.  How  Henry  reached  Anjou  we  are  not  told.  It 
must  have  been  an  adventure  equal  in  secrecy  and  rapidity  to  those 
of  his  best  days,  for  all  the  roads  were  beset  by  Philip's  forces. 
Henry,  however,  knew  the  country,  both  as  a  soldier  and  as  a  hunts- 
man. GeofiErey  hurried  to  Alen^on,  and  then,  having  assured  him- 
self  of  the  safety  of  the  place,  took  a  hundred  chosen  and  well- 
equipped  knights,  and  set  off  to  seek  the  king.  He  overtook  him  at 
a  place  called  Savigny,'  thence  they  proceeded  to  Ghinon,  and  a  few 
days  later  to  Saumur. 

Of  the  acts  of  Henry  during  the  following  fortnight  we  have  no 
record.  He  was  probably  suffering  from  his  disease,  aggravated  by 
the  heat  of  the  weather  and  the  loss  of  rest.  In  the  meantime 
Philip  was  possessing  himself  one  by  one  of  the  fortresses  of  Maine, 
and  announcing  his  intention  not  to  rest  until  he  had  taken  Tours. 

There  were  on  both  sides  many  counsellors  of  peace,  and  it  is 
probable  that  several  interviews  were  held  between  the  subordinates 
in  ^he  last  week  of  June,  for  otherwise  it  is  difficult  to  account  for 
the  differences  of  the  date  of  the  final  agreement,  as  given  by  the 
several  historians.  But  it  is  not  probable  that  Henry,  Richard,  and 
Philip  met  more  than  once  again.    An  interview  was  arranged,  as 


*  *  Versus  Andegaviam,'  Gir.  Oamb. 
v.  Galfr.  Ang.  Sae.  ii.  881 ;  Hoveden, 
ii.  864 ;  Benedict,  ii.  68 ;  Rigord,  185, 
who,  however,  makes  Henry  fly  direct 
to  Ghinon. 

*  '  Savigniacam.'  There  are  so 
many  places  in  IiCaine  of  this  and 
similar  names  that  I  cannot  venture 


on  deciding  which  is  the  one  referred 
to.  As  the  western  part  of  the  county 
was  less  in  Philip's  hands  than  the 
eastern,  I  should  look  for  it  in  that 
direction.  But  possibly  it  is  the 
village  on  the  Vienne,  between  Ghinon 
and  Cande. 
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GiialdiiB  states,  to  be  held  at  Azai  on  the  80th  of  June,^  but  Henry 
was  too  ill  to  attend.  On  that  veiy  day  he  was  seized  with  fever. 
Philip  and  Biohard  refused  to  believe  that  this  was  anything  but  an 
excuse  for  delay,  and  although  the  terms  of  peaoe  were  proposed, 
and  probably  accepted  on  both  sides,  no  formal  armistice  was  made. 
Philip  was  determined  to  take  Tours  before  he  laid  down  his  arms. 

On  the  same  day,  the  80th  of  June,  on  a  Friday,^  Philip  appeared 
before  Tours ;  Henry  being  at  Saumur,  and  knowing  himself  to  lie 
at  his  enemy's  mercy.  The  young  conqueror  announced  his  intention 
of  attacking  the  city  on  the  Monday,  whether  or  no  Henry  should  in 
the  meantime  determine  on  submission.  One  more  attempt  was  made 
to  end  the  war.  With  Philip  were  his  unde,  archbishop  William  of 
Kieims,  Philip  count  of  Flanders,  and  Hugh  duke  of  Burgundy. 
The  two  former  were  now  growing  old  men,  and  were  better  able  to 
estimate  Henry's  character  and  position  than  they  had  been  twenty 
years  before,  when  they  had  been  the  chief  supporters  of  Becket  The 
count  of  Fliuiders  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy  were  earnest  and  sincere 
oruBaders;  they  both  perished  two  years  afterwards  in  Palestine, 
Philip  on  his  second  pilgrimage.  If  the  holy  city  were  to  be 
recovered,  peace  must  be  made  before  Henry  was  crushed  and 
Ghnstendom  maimed  of  one  of  its  mightiest  members.  Gratitude 
as  well  as  piety,  and  prudence  as  well  as  gratitude,  may  have  swayed 
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*  There  is  a  oonsensuB  of  historiftns 
as  to  the  festival  of  S.  Peter  and  B. 
Paul  as  marking  the  date  of  the 
drawing  up  of  the  treaty.  B.  de 
Dioeto,  645.  Giraldns  speaks  of  the 
oonlerenoe  as  held  in  Henry's  ab- 
senoe:  *sampto  inter  reges  colloqnio 
non  procnl  ab  oppidulo  Taroniie,  col 
nomen  erat  Axai,  feria  sexta,  rex 
Angloram  eodem  quo  oonvenire  de- 
bnerant  die,  apud  Azai,  lethaliter 
acuta  febri  oorreptns  aooabuit.*  B. 
de  Dioeto  places  it  on  the  eve,  Jane 
28,  Wednesday;  Giraldus  on  the 
Friday,  June  80. 

*  The  French  historian,  Bigord, 
186,  places  the  assault  of  Tours  on 
the  28rd  of  June,  and  the  death  of 
Henry  twelve  days  after.  But  the 
evidence  of  Benedict,  Hoveden,  and 
of  Oiraldus  also,  is  clearly  against 
this.  It  is  true  that  the  earlier  date 
would  give  more  room  for  the  other- 
wise crowded  action  of  the  week ;  but 
Bigord  is  not  so  exact  a  chronicler, 
nor  so  nearly  contemporary,  as  the 
others.  It  is  impossible  altogether  to 
reconcile  the  statements  of  the  dif- 
ferent writers.  Hoveden  and  Benedict 
place  Henry  at  Saumur  on  Sunday 


July  2 ;  Giraldus  makes  him  fail  ill  at 
Azai  on  the  Friday  before;  William 
the  Bretoh  makes  him  come   from 
Ohinon  to  Oolombiires  on  the  Tuesday. 
Again  Hoveden  seems  to  suppose  that 
he  was  present  at  the  conference  at 
which  the  terms  of  the  treafy  were 
drawn   up;   Oiraldus   says  that  al- 
though he  was  at  Azai  he  was  sick, 
and  disappointed  Philip  and  Bichard, 
who  refused  to  believe  the  excuse.    I 
have  tried  to  follow  the  sequence  of 
facts,  arranging   the  localities  as  I 
found  the  authozlfy  of  the  historians 
confirmed  by  the  relative  position  of 
the  towns  where  the  events  happened. 
Ohinon  lies  about  halfway  batween 
Saumur  and  Azai,  Azai  about  half- 
way between  Ohinon  and  Tours,  and 
Oolombi^s  halfway  between  Tours 
and  Azai.     If  Henry  were  at  Azai 
on  the  Friday,  he  could  hardly  have 
gone  back,  ill  as  he  was,  to  Saumur 
for  Sunday;  he  would  rather  have 
gone  to  Ohinon.    To  harmonise  the 
statements  is  impossible,  for  Oizaldns 
clearly  believed  that  he  was  at  Azai 
from  Friday  to  Tuesday;  Hoveden  as 
clearly  says  that  he  was  at  Saumnr 
on  the  Sunday. 
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them.  Hemy  had  more  than  once  interfered  to  save  them;  it 
wotdd  not  he  well  that  Philip  should  become  too  powerful.  The 
year  before  they  had  mediated  suooessf  ally,  and  vowed  to  desert 
Philip  if  he  would  not  agree  to  peace.  Against  his  will  they  visited 
Henry  on  the  Sunday  at  Saumur.  We  have  no  record  of  the 
conversation ;  they  had  no  authority  to  make  teims  other  than  were 
determined  on  the  Friday  before. 

On  the  Monday  Philip  assaulted  Tours ;  it  was  defended  by  a 
scanty  force,  and  its  natural  strength  was  not  sufficient  to  counter- 
balance the  deficiency.  The  Loire  was  half  dried  up  by  the 
continued  heat,  and  on  the  river-side  the  ladders  of  the  besiegers 
were  planted.    It  surrendered  the  same  day. 

And  now  Henry  nerved  himseU  for  an  interview  which  he  knew 
could  have  but  one  issue.  HI  as  he  was,  he  moved  from  Saumur  to 
Azai,  and  in  the  plain  of  Oolombiires  ^  met  Philip  and  Richard  on 
the  day  after  the  capture  of  Tours.* 

Henry,  notwithstanding  his  fistula  and  his  fever,  was  able  to  sit 
on  horseback.  His  son  Geoffi»y  had  begged  leave  of  absence,  that  he 
might  not  see  the  humiliation  of  his  father ; '  but  many  of  his  other 
nobles,  and  probably  two  of  his  three  archbishops,  rode  beside  him.^ 
The  terms  which  he  had  come  to  ratify  had  been  settled  beforehand. 
He  had  but  to  signify  his  acceptance  of  them  by  word  of  mouth. 
They  met  face  to  face,  the  unhappy  father  and  the  undutiful  son. 
It  was  a  dear  sultry  day,  a  cloudless  sky  and  still  air.^  As  the 
kings  advanced  towards  one  another  a  dap  of  thunder  was  heard, 
and  each  drew  back.  Again  they  advanced,  and  again  it  thundered 
louder  than  before.  Henry,  wearied  and  exdted,  was  ready  to  faint 
His  attendants  hdd  him  up  on  his  horse,  and  so  he  made  his  sub- 
mission. He  had  but  one  request  to  make ;  it  was  for  a  list  of  the 
conspirators  who  had  joined  with  Richard  to  forsake  and  betray  him. 
The  list  was  promised,  and  he  returned  to  Azai.  Before  he  parted 
with  Richard  he  had  to  give  him  the  kiss  of  peace ;  he  did  so,  but 


I  <  AngUons  interea  paoem  rogat,  et 
lioetflBgra 

Febre  laborarei,  oalida  Ohinone 
reliota 

Uaque    Golmnbare     pro     pads 
amore  venire 
SuBtinuit.* 

PhUippia,  ap.  Pith.  p.  268. 
*  At  p.  365  of  this  volume  (BdOfl 
Series),  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  twioe  in 
the  second  volume  of  BiBnedict  of  Peter- 
borough, I  have  given  Bigord  as  the 
authority  for  this  statement.  Both 
place  and  day  are  derived  from  the 
PhUippia  of  William  the  Breton,  which 
occurs  in  the  same  volume  vitii  Bigord. 


He  mentions  Odombi&res  expressly  as 
the  place.  The  day  is  fixed  by  the 
statement  'post  triduum,*  which  is 
confirmed  by  Matthew  Paris.  I  quoted 
Bigord  by  memory,  and  forgot  to  verify 
the  reference.  PJiUippUt  p.  368 ;  M. 
Paris  (ed.  Wats),  p.  161.  According 
to  Gizaldus,  the  conference  between 
Philip  and  Henry  took  place  on  the 
day  after  the  capture  of  Tours. 

■  Gir.  Camb.  Vita  Qalfr.,  Ang.  Sac. 
ii.  881. 

*  ArchbishopBaldwinwasatBouen: 
Epp.  Cantuar.  296. 

*  Hoveden,   Bolls  Series,   voL   ii. 
p.  866. 
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the  rebeOions  son  heard  his  father  whisper,  and  was  not  ashamed  to 
repeat  it  as  a  jest  to  Philip's  ribald  oonrtiers, '  May  God  not  let  me 
die  until  I  have  taken  my  dne  vengeanoe  on  thee.'  ^ 

Bat  not  even  his  submission  and  humiliation  procured  him  rest. 
Among  the  minor  vexations  of  the  last  months  had  been  the 
pertinaoious  refusal  of  the  monks  of  Canterbury  ^  to  obey  the  aroh- 
bishop  in  oertain  matters  in  whioh  they  believed  their  privileges  to 
be  infringed.  Henry  had,  as  usual  with  him  in  questions  of  ecdesi- 
astioal  law,  taken  a  personal  interest  in  the  matter,  and  had  not  ]^J^^^ 
scrupled  to  back  the  archbishop  with  ahns  at  Canterbury  and  Oant«rtnuy 
support  of  a  still  more  effective  kind  at  Bome.  A  deputation  from  j^?*^** 
the  convent,  sent  out  in  the  vain  idea  that  Henry's  present  mis- 
fortunes would  soften  his  heart  towards  them,  had  been  looking  for 
him  for  some  days.  They  found  him  at  Azai,'  most  probably  on 
his  return  from  the  field  of  Colombidres.  '  The  convent  of  Canter- 
bury salute  you  as  their  lord,'  was  the  greeting  of  the  monks. 
'  Their  lord  I  have  been,  and  am  still,  and  will  be  yet,'  was  the 
king's  answer ;  '  small  thanks  to  you,  ye  traitors,'  he  added  below 
his  breath.^  One  of  his  clerks  prevented  him  from  adding  more 
invective.  He  bethought  himself  probably  that  even  now  the  justi- 
ciar was  asking  the  convent  for  money  towards  the  expenses  of  the 
war ;  he  would  temporise,  as  he  had  always  seemed  to  do  with  them. 
*  Go  away,  and  I  will  speak  with  my  faithful,'  he  said  when  he  had 
heard  their  plea.  He  called  William  of  S.  Mere  I'Eglise,  one  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  chancery,  and  ordered  him  to  write  in  his  name.  The 
letter  is  extant,*  and  is  dated  at  AzaL  It  is  probably  the  last 
document  he  ever  issued.  It  begins,  '  Henry,  by  the  grace  of  God 
king  of  England,  duke  of  Normandy  and  Aquitaine,  and  count  of 
Anjou,  to  the  convent  of  Christ  Church,  Canterbury,  greeting,  and 
by  God's  mercy  on  his  return  to  England,  peace.'  The  substance  of  TheUng'a 
the  letter  is,  that  the  monks  should  take  advantage  of  the  delay  in  oSS^rj 
his  return  to  reconsider  their  position,  and  the  things  that  make  for 


>  Oir.  Cftmb.  De  Inst.  Pr.  iii.  26, 
ed.  Brewer,  p.  160. 

*  The  whole  stoiy  of  the  dispute  is 
in  Qervase;  and  the  letters  written 
on  the  subject  are  in  the  EpistolcB 
Cantuarienaes,  whioh  form  the  second 
volume  of  my  MemoriaU  o/  Richard  L 

'  This  is  certain  from  the  date  of 
the  letter  issued  by  the  king,  and 
from  Oervaae,  o.  1544.  The  latter 
author  distinctly  says  that  he  died 
and  was  buried  wi^in  a  week  of  his 
interview  with  the  monks.  He  died 
on  Thursday  July  6th,  and  on  the 
loUowing  day  the  funeral  started  for 


Fontevraud.  We  are  not  told  the 
exact  day  of  the  burial,  but  it  could 
scarcely  have  been  before  Saturday, 
on  whioh  day  Qiraldus  seems  to  plaoe 
it,  y.  Galfr.  p.  882.  If  I  am  wrong 
in  supposing  the  king  to  have  gone 
from  Saumur  to  Azai  on  Monday,  or 
early  on  Tuesdayt  the  interview  with 
the  monks  may  have  taken  plaoe  two 
or  three  days  earlier. 

*  Epp.  Cantuar.  p.  295. 

•  Epp.  Cantuar.  p.  297;  Qervase, 
c.  1545.  Gervase  omits  the  peculiar 
words  of  the  salutation. 
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peace,  that  they  might  find  an  easier  way  out  of  their  diffiooltiea 
when  he  should  oome.    The  monks,  delighted  with  their  suooees, 
retired,  and  the  king  lay  down  to  rest.    It  was  then,  probably,  thai 
the  fatal  schedule  was  brought  him,^  which  he  had  so  unwisely 
H»  nodrm    demanded  at  Oolombi^res.    It  was  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  release 
thetndton:  fiom  fdlegiance ;  all  who  had  adhered  to  Biohard  were  allowed  to^ 
^Dtt^of    attach  themselves  henceforth  to  him,  in  renunciation  of  the  father's 
John  Tight  over  them.*    He  ordered  the  names  to  be  read.    The  first  on 

the  list  was  that  of  John.  The  sound  of  the  beloved  name  startled 
him  at  once.  He  leaped  up  from  his  bed  as  one  beside  himself,  and 
looking  round  him  with  a  quick  troubled  glance  exdaimed, '  Is  it 
true  that  John,  my  very  heart,  the  best  beloved  of  all  my  sons,  for 
whose  advancement  I  have  brought  upon  me  all  this  misery,  has 
forsaken  me?  *  The  reader  had  no  other  answer  to  make  than  to- 
repeat  the  name.  Henry  saw  tiiat  it  was  on  the  list,  and  threw 
himself  back  on  the  couch.  He  turned  his  face  to  the  wall,  and 
HiBdflipair  groaned  deeply.  'Now,'  he  said.  Met  all  things  go  what  way  they 
may ;  I  care  no  more  for  myself  nor  for  the  world.'  His  heart  was 
broken,  and  his  death-blow  struck. 
^moTM  He  could  not,  however,  remain  at  Azai.    His  people  carried  h™ 

chinon         in  a  litter  to  Ghinon,'  where  Geo£&ey  was  waiting  for  him.    It  was 
the  fifth  day  of  the  fever,  and  in  all  probability  he  was  delirious  with 
the  excitement  of  the  morning.    It  was  remembered  and  reported 
in  England  that  after  he  was  brought  to  Ghinon  he  cursed  the  day 
sioiiMof      on  which  he  was  bom,^  and  invoked  God's  malison  on  his  sons: 
hiiMOB  '     the  bishops  and  priests  about  him  implored  him  to  revoke  the  curse, 
but  he  refused.    But  Giraldus,  bitter  enemy  as  he  was,  somewhat 
softened  by  his  misfortune,  tells  a  different  tale.    He  draws  the 
picture  of  Vtxe  dying  king  leaning  on  GeofErey's  ^  shoulder  whilst 
one  of  his  knights  held  his  feet  in  his  lap.    Geofi&ey  was  fanning 
the  flies  from  the  king's  face,  as  he  seemed  to  be  sleeping.    As  they 
oinidtui^      watched,  the  king  revived  and  opened  his  eyes.    He  looked  at  Qeoftrej 
thebiiitdays  and  Uesscd  him.    'My  son,'  he  said,  'my  dearest,  for  that  thou 
hast  ever  striven  to  show  towards  me  such  faithfulness  and  gratitude 
as  son  could  show  to  father,  if  by  God's  mercy  I  shall  recover  of  this 
sickness,  I  will  of  a  surety  do  to  thee  the  duty  of  the  best  of  fathers, 
and  I  will  set  thee  among  the  greatest  and  mightiest  men  of  my 
dominion.    But  if  I  am  to  die  without  requiting  thee,  may  God, 
who  is  the  author  and  rewarder  of  all  good,  reward  thee,  because  in 

'  He  was  still  at  Azai,    Hoveden,  Galfr.,  Ang.  Sao.  ii.  881. 

p.  866.    Of.  Gir.  Camb.  De  Inst.  Pr.  *  Hoveden,  ii.  866 ;  M.  Paris,  151. 

ill.  26,  ed.  Brewer,  p.  148.  *  GHr.  Camb.  Y.  Gallr.,  Ang.  Saa.» 

'  Oir.  Camb.  l.c.  ii.  881 

'  Hoveden,    866;    Gir.    Camb.  V. 
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'GTetj  fortune  alike  ihou  hast  shown  thyself  to  me  so  true  a  son. 
Oeofbey,  of  whoee  sincere  sorrow  there  can  he  no  donbt,  was  over-  oeoOny'B 


whelmed  with  tears.    He  oonld  bat  reply  that  all  he  prayed  for  was  uons  with 
his  father's  health  and  prosperity.    Another  day  passed,  and  the 
king's  strength  visibly  waned.    He  kept  crying  at  intervals,  *  Bhame, 
iBhame  on  a  conqnered  king.'  ^    At  last,  when  GeofErey  was  again  by 
his  side,  the  poor  king  kept  telling  him  how  he  had  destined  him  for 
the  see  of  York,  or,  if  not  York,  Winchester ; '  but  now  he  knew  that 
he  was  dying.    He  drew  off  his  best  gold  ring  with  the  device  of  the 
panther,  and  bade  him  send  it  to  his  son-in-law,  the  king  of  Castile ; 
and  another  very  precious  ring,  with  a  sapphire  of  great  price  and 
virtue,  he  ordered  to  be  delivered  out  of  his  treasure.    Then  he 
desired  that  his  bed  should  be  carried  into  the  chapel,  and  placed 
before  the  altar.'    He  had  strength  still  to  say  some  words  of  con-  Tbeking't 
iession,  and  received  '  the  Communion  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  the  and  death. 
Lord  with  devotion.*    And  so  he  died,  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  ^^* 
lever,^  on  the  sixth  of  July,  the  octave  of  the  apostles  Peter  and 

Paul. 

****** 

There  is  a  branch  of  politics  without  some  consideration  of  ThefMgo 
which  our  view  of  the  reign  and  of  the  value  of  its  historians  would  £&d 
be  very  imperfect.    I  will  point  out  very  briefly  the  ways  in  which  thbttme 
the  foreign  poUqy  of  England  during  the  middle  ages  was  affected 
by  the  circumstances,  the  acts,  and  the  alliances  of  the  first  king  of 
*the  house  of  Anjou. 

It  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  England  owes  her  iMiatkmof 
introduction  into  the  family  of  European  nations  to  the  Norman  before  tbe 
Conquest    Almost  all  her  previous  intercourse  with  the  continent  ^°4^'*^ 
had  been  of  that  personal  and  occasional  sort  which,  although  it 
helps  to  increase  acquaintance,  has  Uttle  in  common  either  with 
the  dynastic  policy  of  kings  or  the  political  action  of  nations.    It  is 
the  first  step  indeed,  but  only  a  step  towards  it    The  early  inter- 
marriages of  the  house  of  Wessex  with  the  Earlings,  and  the  later 
•ones  with  the  families  of  the  Saxon  and  Franconian  emperors ;  the  BngUahmm 
momentary  jealousy  of  Charles  and  Ofb,  that  of  Lewis  and  Kenulf  ^  Mtiooe 
(if  it  were  more  than  a  mere  verbal  bravado) ;  the  travels  of  Ethel-  ^H!^^ 
wulf  and  Alfred ;  the  wanderings  of  the  children  and  grandchildren  ^^''b^^i*^ 
'Of  Ethelred ;  the  long  list  of  pilgrimages  to  Bome  and  Jerusalem 

>  Qir.  Camb.  De  Inat.  Pr.  iiL  26,  septixna;  die  videlicet  qnem  physioi 

ed.  Brewer,  p.  150.  oriticum   vocant.*     Gir.    Camb.    De 

•  Oir.  Camb.  Y.  Galfr.,  Ang.  Sac.  Inst.  Pr.  iii.  36,  ed.  Brewer,  p.  150. 
4i.  882.  •  Kemble,    Codex    Dipl.    i.     281. 

'  This  is  mentioned,  I  think,  only      Compare   this   with    the   letters    of 
bj  HoTcden,  ii.  867.  Leo  m.  to  Charles,  in  Mansi,  xiii. 

*  *  feria  qninta,  et  a  quo  deonbnit      969,  974. 
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that  stretches  through  the  whole  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  annals  from 
Willibald  to  Ealdred  and  Sweyn,  from  Ina  to  Harold  and  Tostig  :  alt 
these  had  done  little  more  than  remind  the  straggling  powers  of  the 
*  dark '  ages,  that  in  the  Northern  Sea,  separated  in  language  and 
laws  from  the  raoes  that  had  fallen  and  risen  under  the  spell  of 
Borne,  lay  two  islands  full  of  Christian  men  and  churches,  that  had 
their  wars  and  peace,  their  councils  and  policy,  almost  entirely  to 
themselves. 

In  one  respect  indeed  there  was  an  apparent  and  an  obvious  ex- 
ception to  this  general  severance :  from  the  first  ages  of  the  Con- 
version some  sort  of  intercourse  had  been  maintained  between  the 
churches.  But  even  this  was  scanty,  interrupted,  and  exceptional. 
Northumbria  by  her  missions  to  Friesland,  Wessex  by  the  gift  of 
Boniface  to  Germany,  had  done  something  to  fulfil  the  duty  of 
children  to  the  parent  land.  Alcuin  had  more  than  repaid  the  debt 
under  which,  two  centuries  before,  the  Franco-Oallican  church  had 
laid  the  infant  Christianity  of  the  Heptarchy.  One  or  two  literary^ 
friendships  continued  to  throw  a  ray  of  light  across  the  gloom  of 
the  ninth  century.  Once  or  twice  a  legate  is  admitted  from  Bome, 
but  as  an  inquirer  or  an  ambassador,  not  yet  as  a  judge ;  from  time 
to  time  an  archbishop  crosses  the  Alps  and  is  entertained  at  the 
Lateran.  From  Fleury  and  S.  Omer  we  had  imported  an  unwelcome 
and  unseasonable  monachism ;  and  later  on  had  even  drawn  a-new^ 
system  of  education  from  the  colleges  of  Lorraine.  But  there  was 
little  in  common  between  the  ascetic  prelates  and  pious  witan  of 
England  and  the  secularised  bishops  and  disloyal  politicians  of 
France  and  Germany ;  little  harmony  of  feeling  between  the  scholars 
of  Bede,  Alcuin,  Alfred,  and  Elfric,  and  the  schools,  moral,  political, 
or  intellectual,  that  produced  a  Hildebrand  or  an  Adalbert  English 
bishops  were  a  greater  novelty  in  a  council  of  France  or  Bome  than 
their  British  predecessors  had  been  at  Aries  and  Bimini,  or  the 
names  of  Anglo-Saxon  saints  in  the  calendar  of  Lanfrana  From 
the  Conquest  this  isolation  ceases. 

Like  many  other  features  of  our  national  character,  this,  in  the 
age  immediately  preceding  the  Conquest,  seemed  to  be  undergoing  a 
change.  The  reign  of  Canute  had  put  his  English  kingdom  in  dose 
connexion  with  Northern  Europe ;  a  relation  which,  beginning  under 
a  prince  who  possessed  a  larger  stake  on  the  continent  than  any  other 
who  ever  ruled  in  England,  might  have  resulted  in  some  such  effects, 
as  followed  the  union  with  Normandy.  But  in  this  case  the  dura- 
tion of  the  connexion  was  so  short,  and  the  point  of  conjunction  so 
far  removed  from  the  focus  of  political  life,  both  in  religion  and  in 
secular  matters,  and  the  English  policy  of  Canute  was  so  English, 
that,  in  spite  of  his  statesmanlike  and  cosmopolitan  instincts,  no  suck^ 
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results   followed.    Again   under  Edward  the  Confessor  England  Anduimid 
seemed  first  to  advance  towards  and  then  to  retire  from  intimacy 
with  her  foreign  sisters.    Edward's  wandering  life  had  made  him 
familiar  with  the  manners  and  cities  of  many  men  ;  and  althoi^h 
he  oame  back  to  his  island  throne  little  wiser  than  when  he  left  it, 
having  learned  only  what  had  better  have  been  foi^otten,  his  people 
were  awakened  somewhat  mdely  to  the  fact  that  there  were  other 
nations  than  Danes  and  Norsemen  who  felt  a  vivid  interest  in  their 
fertile  lands  and  cunning  goldsmiths'  work.    From  Lorraine  and 
Saxony  poured  in  strange  bishops ;  from  Normandy  and  Flanders  poutuaa 
came  noble  adventurers  with  old  Teutonic  names,  but  Frenchmen  ia  ^SSgiSL 
manners  and  intrigue ;  now  each  political  party  at  home  sought  allies  ^S^'^^^ 
and  a  fulcrum  in  some  foreign  court :  one  in  Normandy,  one  in 
Flanders,  one  in  Denmark ;  the  king  himself  most  naturaJly  in  the 
imperial  house.    It  was  from  Germany  perhaps  that  he  had  learned 
to  admire  the  relations  of  Henry  n.  and  Cunegunda,'  and  to  see  in 
their  Bamberg  a  pattern  for  his  own  Westminster.'    But  just  as 
feudalism  itself,  although  matters  had  been  verging  upon  it  so  long, 
came  on  England  at  last  per  sotoMii,  the  result  of  sudden  invasion, 
not  the  outgrowth  of  natural  causes  regularly  developed ;  so,  when 
the  time  came  for  her  to  step  into  the  whirlpool  of  European 
interests,  the  impulse  came  from  without,  the  step  was  taken  at  the  timoob- 
time  and  as  a  consequence  of  the  Oonquest.    Henceforth,  instead  of  SadrtHtiiiff' 
associating  with  otlier  nations  in  casual,  personal,  or  occasional  '^^ 
interests  only,  she  was  to  take  her  place  as  a  player  in  the  great  game. 

Not  less  than  by  the  mere  fact  of  the  Conquest,  this  result  was  importAnoe 
affected  by  the  character  of  the  conquering  house,  by  the  condition  adninthii 
of  Europe  itself,  and  1^  the  nature  of  the  great  enterprise  which  had  ^'^ 
for  its  chief  consequence  the  bringing  the  nations  face  to  face  with 
each  other — the  first  Crusade.    Of  this  latter  influence  it  is  ahnoet 
as  difficult  to  overrate  the  importance  as  it  is  that  of  the  Conquest 
itself ;  but  whether  or  no  England  would  without  the  Norman 
dynasty  be  drawn  into  the  Crusade — and  throughout  the  Crusades, 
in  their  whole  duration,  there  is  a  thread  of  English  distinct  from  BngUihM 
Norman  or  Angevin  interest — ^it  was  by  that  connexion  that  it  was  ^ui  Nor 


in  fact  so  involved.    It  is  a  consequence  of  the  Conquest,  not  one  of  ^oua^  tht 
a  set  of  co-ordinate  causes. 

It  might  seem  more  natural  to  fix  our  date  at  the  reign  of  Henry  I. 
It  was  nearest  to  the  Crusade ;  it  was  the  earliest  point  at  which  the 

'  Vita   Henrici,    Canis,   Leot    iii.  Ganhilda,  the  first  wife  of  Henzy  m. 

p.  9,  p.  81.  18  oalled  ij  the  biographer  of  Edward 

'  I  dare  not  venture  to  affirm  that  (ed.   Lnard,    996)    Edward's    sister. 

Edward  ever  was  in  Qermanv,  bat  Hhe  was  the  daugnter  of  Oannte  and 

the  eyidenee  for   his   politioal  oon-  Emma, 
nezion  with  that  country  is  abundant 
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pnblio  mind  of  England  oonld  have  been  consulted  on  foreign  politioB, 
for  under  the  Williams  national  thought  in  Norman  as  in  Englishman 
was  in  abeyance,  and  Henry  by  his  relations  with  France  and 
Flanders,  by  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  Henry  Y.,  and  that 
influence  over  his  son-in-law  which  led  to  the  belief  that  by  his 
advice  the  emperor  was  about  to  tax  the  empire  on  the  plan  of 
Domesday  Book,^  dearly  exercised  an  important  weight  in  con- 
tinental politics.  But  Henry's  position  in  Europe,  dignified  as  it 
was,  resulted  in  great  measure  from  his  father's  policy,  and  sprang 
altogether  from  that  startling  success  which  had  roused  Fiance  into 
terrified  jealousy,  and  spread  into  further  Europe  the  panic  fear  that 
William  Bostar,  the  chosen  of  Alexander  and  Hildebrand,  was  going 
to  descend  upon  the  empire  like  Alaric  or  Attila,  or  as  a  little  later 
the  Normans  did  on  Apulia,  at  the  papal  invitation,  a  scourge  at 
once  of  schism  and  civilisation.  But  it  is  to  the  Conquest  itself,  as 
including  all  the  other  secondary  impulses,  that  we  may  trace  every- 
thing distinctive  in  the  change.  By  it  the  church  is  brought  into 
dose  connexion  with  Rome,  and  the  nation  in  its  political  aspect, 
after  a  short  apprenticeship  in  the  quarrels  of  French  and  Flemish 
provincial  sovereigns,  takes  that  place  in  European  parties  which, 
for  good  or  evil,  it  has  retained  with  little  change  of  attitude  for 
seven  hundred  years,  and  more  or  less  to  the  present  day. 

It  would,  I  am  aware,  be  more  in  accordance  with  the  philosophy 
of  history  to  base  the  relations  which  subsisted  between  England 
and  France  during  the  latter  middle  ages  upon  general  piindpifis, 
by  a  reference  to  those  general  laws  which  are  so  convenient  a 
revdation  in  the  ignorance  of  facts:  by  addudng  the  natural 
antagonism  between  insular  and  continental  nations,  between  Teutons 
and  Gdts,  between  trading  and  agricultural  peoples ;  or  the  jealous 
rivalry  which  is  of  course  the  normal  condition  of  states  which, 
having  no  common  object  of  ambition,  are  always  in  active  com* 
petition ;  or  any  of  the  daboratdy  ingenious  arguments  which  are 
so  apt  to  show  that  all  things  would  have  been  exactly  as  they  are 
if  everything  had  been  diametrically  opposite  to  what  it  was.  All 
this  may  be  quite  true ;  it  may  be  a  fair  experiment  for  the  recon- 
struction of  the  moral  government  of  the  world ;  but  it  is  not  history, 
and  whatever  the  philosopher  may  do,  the  student  may  not  pretend 
to  view  matters  from  that  high  standing  point  at  which  facts  and 
individualities  become  invisible.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  from 
the  Norman  Conquest  that  England  as  a  state  was  brought  into 
relation  with  the  powers  of  Europe,  and  from  its  initial  relations 
with  those  powers,  as  the  events  of  the  twelfth  century  defined  them, 
that  its  political  position  was  determined  down  to  the  period  of  the 

I  Otto  FridDg,  ap.  UratiB.  i.  148. 
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second  French  levolntion.  And  thifl  definition  was  owing,  not  to 
antipathies  or  sympathies  of  races,  not  to  physical  geography,  nor  to 
distinctions  in  the  development  of  feudal  institations,  but  to  the 
varying  personal  relations  of  the  rulers  of  the  kingdoms,  and  to  the 
second  nature  of  peoples  educated  for  twenty  generations  in  the  wars, 
and  identifying  themselves  through  good  and  evil  with  the  interests, 
and  accumulating  six  centuries'  experience  of  the  rights  and  wrongs 
of  kings. 

But  although  it  was  by  the  Conquest  that  England  was  forced  Bdatioiuof 
into  the  participation  of  European  politics,  it  is  to  the  complications  ^Fnmoe 
of  the  following  century  that  the  determination  of  her  exact  position  ^^SdSI^ 
with  regard  to  them  is  to  be  ascribed.    There  were  during  the 
medieval  period  three  distinct  crises  which  defined  the  relations  of 
England  with  France,  out  of  which  most  of  her  external  history 
resulted :  the  Conquest,  the  reign  of  Henry  IL,  and  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.    Of  these  three  the  second  is  from  this  pointof  view  the 
most  decisively  important.    The  French  and  Norman  quarrels  might 
indeed  have  produced  the  same  results  as  did  the  marriage  of  Henry 
and  Eleanor,  but  their  operation  was  merged  in  the  larger  questions 
opened  by  the  personal  hatred  between  the  Angevin  princes  and  the 
house  of  Lewis  VIL,  and  by  the  jealousies  accumulated  by  the 
transfer  of  Guienne  and  Poictou.    The  wars  of  Edward  HI.  and  TiMjtaiw 
Henry  Y.  would  have  been  impossible  without  that  training  in  the  fnmitbe 
hatred  of  foreigners  which  had  been  growing  upon  the  English  since  i^S^^il 
the  Conquest,  but  had  reached  its  maximum  during  the  internal  and 
external  quanels  of  the  thirteenth  century.    Not  that  it  was  by  any 
means  an  indiscriminating  hatred.    England  accepted  the  alien 
Stephen  rather  than  the  alien  Oeoffirey ;  and  by  the  alien  Simon  de 
Montfort  wrought  her  deliverance  from  the  tyranny  based  on  and 
aggravated  by  ioreign  ^vouritism.    The  king  as  a  general  rule  was 
accepted  as  the  national  leader,  and,  so  bug  as  his  barons  remained 
foreigners  in  spirit,  the  heart  of  the  nation  was  with  him  against 
them.    When  the  amalgamation  between  the  barons  and  the  people 
was  completed,  and  by  a  singular  coincidence  the  king  brought  his  TbeodsiBof 
friends  and  ministers  from  abroad,  it  was  time  indeed  to  limit  the  Minv  ^ 
power  of  the  crown,  but  there  was  no  thought  of  changing  the  ^^^ 
dynasty;    and  the  political  alliancefl    of    the   king,  unlike  mere 
makimonial  ones,  seem  to  have  commanded  the  full  sympathy  of 
the  nation  generally.    To  the  English  of  the  twelfth  century,  de- 
livered by  Henry  11.  from  the  feudal  tyranny  of  the  Norman  baronage^ 
France  was  the  great  stay  and  support  of  the  conmion  enemies  PnuiMthe 
of  themselves  and  their  king:  to  those  of  the  thirteenth,  from  Sf^uSh 
the  accession  at  least  of  Henry  III.,  France  was  the  source  and  home  ^^i^^^ 
of  men  and  measures  which,  as  sustaining  the  royal  faithlessness, 
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were  alike  hateful  to  nobles  and  people:  from  the  reign  of 
Edward  in.  downwards,  king,  nobles,  and  people  joined  heart  and 
soul  in  a  war  which  lasted  as  long  as  the  middle  ages  themselves. 

The  state  of  '  the  balanoe  of  power  in  Europe,'  in  the  twelfth 
oentnry,  was  this  brieflj :  there  were  certain  great  bundles  of  states, 
connected  by  a  dynastic  or  by  a  national  unity ;  the  kingdom  of 
France,  the  empire  in  Germany,  the  Christian  states  of  Spain,  the 
territories  of  the  house  of  Plantagenet,  the  still  solid  remnant  of  the 
Byzantine  empire,  the  well-compacted  dominions  of  the  Normans  in 
Apulia  and  Sicily.  Of  these,  France,  Germany,  and  Spain  were 
busily  striving  either  for  consolidation  or  against  dissolution ;  the 
estates  of  the  Plantagenets  were  bound  only  by  the  personal  tie; 
Constantinople  was  far  removed  from  the  interests  of  Christendom, 
her  face  set  always  eastward,  in  church  and  state ;  the  Norman  state 
in  Sicily  and  Apulia  was  the  best  organised  and  most  united  kingdomi 
and  this,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  wealth,  splendour,  ability, 
and  maritime  superiority  of  the  kings,  gave  it  an  importance  mudi 
greater  than  was  due  to  its  extent.  All  these  great  powers,  with  the 
exception  of  the  last,  had  their  energies  for  the  most  part  employed 
on  domestic  struggles,  and  were  prevented  by  the  interposition  of 
small  semi-neutral  territories  from  any  extensive  or  critical  collision, 
whilst  much  of  their  natural  aggressive  spirit  was  carried  off  to  the 
East  Between  the  Normans  and  the  de  facto  empire  lay  the 
debatable  and  unmanageable  estates  of  the  papaqy,  and  the  bulwark 
of  Lombardy,  itself  a  task  for  the  whole  imperial  energies.  Between 
the  same  empire  and  France  lay  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
niTidoM  of  Lotharingian  and  Burgundian  kingdoms,  from  the  North  Sea  to  the 
Mediterranean,  hardly  ever  more  than  nominally  imperial ;  a  region 
destined  to  be  the  battlefield  of  many  generations,  as  soon  as  the 
rival  nations  should  have  consolidated  themselves  and  girt  up  their 
strength,  but  at  present  acting  as  a  barrier  over  which  it  was  useless 
to  fight,  and  far  safer  to  shake  hands.  Between  France  and  Spain, 
neither  of  which  had  time  for  foreign  war,  lay  the  southern  inherit- 
ance of  Eleanor  and  her  vassals,  whilst,  although  between  Lewis  YII. 
and  Henry  II.  there  lay  no  such  convenient  welcome  borderland, 
there  existed  in  France  a  class  of  vassals  whose  interest  was  at  once 
to  keep  the  two  kings  asunder  and  to  prevent  either  from  over- 
whelming the  other.  The  welfare  of  Champagne  and  Flanders 
depended  on  the  balance  of  power  between  the  two  successive 
husbands  of  Eleanor  of  Guienne. 

By  broad  intervening  barriers,  and  by  constant  occupation  at 
home,  now  in  the  humiliation  of  aspiring  vassals,  now  in  the  struggle 
for  existence  against  the  overwhelming  power  of  the  greater 
feudatories,  now  in  the  maintenance  of  peace  between  rivals,  the 
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two  great  lepresentatiyes  of  the  lesnrreotion  of  European  life,  the 
kingdoms  of  Fiance  and  Germany,  were  kept  at  arm's  length  from 
each  other,  and,  as  being  at  arm's  length,  in  an  attitude  something 
like  friendship.  So  for  the  most  part  they  continued  until  the 
consolidation  of  France  by  Lewis  XL,  and  the  great  accumulation 
of  territory  in  the  hands  of  Charles  Y.,  produced  what  is  now  the 
recognised  due  to  modem  politics,  the  balance  of  power  properly  so 
called:  the  days  when  the  borderlands  became,  instead  of  a 
guarantee  of  peace,  a  battlefield  of  annual  wars.  The  only  real 
question  between  them  at  this  time  was  the  papacy ;  and  it  was  not 
yet  time  for  a  European  war  to  be  produced  by  the  intrigues  of  rival 
popes.  The  emperor  found  no  sympathy  in  France  for  his  claim  ^^'^^ 
to  nominate  or  influence  the  election  of  a  pontiff:  France  was  rogardatbe 
always  the  open  asylum  of  the  exiled  champions  of  ecclesiastical  {SSy^*° 
independence.  But  France  was  yet  a  long  way  from  Italy,  and  her 
assistance  was  given  more  readily  in  the  applause  of  councils,  and 
in  the  material  support  of  board,  lodging,  and  preferment,  than  in 
either  armies  or  embassies.  Italy  could  fight  her  own  battles,  and 
her  innate  life  and  passionate  vigour  was  more  than  a  match  for 
the  strength  of  Germany  removed  far  from  home  to  a  land  of 
strange  air  and  unfamiliar  food.  Beyond  Germany  lay  towards  the 
East  a  wide  field  for  imperial  energies,  whether  they  took  the  line 
of  conquest  or  that  of  conversion.  But  the  typical  dominion  of 
Italy  was  an  object  far  too  dear,  even  to  the  wise  head  and  the  strong 
heart  of  the  great  Frederick,  to  allow  him  to  look  elsewhere,  until 
the  time  came  for  the  united  effort  of  the  Ohristian  world  to  recover 
Jerusalem,  lost  by  their  divisions  and  apathy. 

Intosuch  a  Europe  was  England,  or  I  should  rather  say  the  English  raeanor^ 
people  under  their  foreign  lord,  introduced  in  the  twdf th  century.  piaoM 
The  Conquest  had  taught  them  what  foreigners  were ;  the  reign  of  od^n^. 
Henry  11.  placed  them  in  the  dosest  relation  to  France,  and  through  ^J£^ 
it  in  a  position  to  affect  the  rest  of  the  continent    By  the  possession  ^L^^ 
of  the  insular  kingdom  the  monarchs  of  the  Norman  house  had  v>wm 
made  at  once  the  presence  of  a  new  influence  fdt.    When  Henry 
had  successfully  vindicated  his  claims  to  the  domains  and  superior- 
ities united  in  Eleanor's  inheritance,  he  found  himself  in  one  part 
or  another  of  his  estates  in  contact  as  dose  as  was  convenient  with  all 
the  great  powers.    Gascony  brought  him  to  the  borders  of  Aragon, 
and  to  the  disputed  frontier  of  Castile  and  Navarre.    The  homage  E^*^>3r 
of  Toulouse^  placed  him  in  condition  to  affect  the  outlying  pro-  ouiatooto 
vinces  of  the  empire  in  the  south,  from  which  in  the  north  he  was  ^SIIE^by" 
separated   by  the  line,  geographically  and  politically  thin,  of  the  bS£!%Kti- 
county  of  Flanders.    Between  north  and  south  he  bordered  on  a  ^^"^ 

*  Hoveden,  IL  45. 
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land  Frenoh  by  law  and  right,  but  quite  willing  to  be  debatable 
His  earlieet  measures  were  taken  to  make  this  debatable  land  his 
own.  By  marrying  his  son  Henry  to  the  daughter  of  Lewis  VIL,  he 
possessed  himself  of  the  Vezin,  and  left  the  French  king  with  no 
defensible  line,  in  case  of  war,  between  Bouen  and  Paris ;'  by  the 
marriage  of  Geofbey  he  obtained  immediate  possession  of  Brittany, 
to  which  he  had  already  a  feudal  daim,  as  to  the  Vexin  he  had 
some  show  of  an  hereditary  one ;  ^  by  the  betrothal  of  Biohard  to  a 
princess  of  Aragon,'  he  seemed  for  a  moment  inclined  to  attempt 
an  intrusion  into  Spain,  but  it  was  really  a  momentary  expedient 
intended  to  affect  the  great  daim  to  Toulouse,  and  when  no  longer 
necessary  was  suffered  to  drop,  preference  being  given  to  another 
French  match  which  would  secure  Bourges  and  Berry  for  the 
future  lord  of  Guienne  and  Poictou. 
HiB  gweimi  In  these  few  circumstances  we  have  the  whole  of  the  French  policy 
with  regard  of  Henry  IL  They  point,  if  not  to  a  high  ambition,  certainly  not 
^  to  a  mischievous  one ;  and  they  indicate  a  mind  fiur  more  desirous 
of  peace  than  of  war.  By  these  measures,  and  by  a  policy  of  peace, 
Henry  managed  to  put  himself  in  the  right  in  all  disputes  with 
Lewis  Vn. ;  and  during  the  early  years  of  Philip  H.  he  acted  with 
singular  unselfishness  as  an  arbiter  in  the  quarrels  of  the  French 
vassals.'  In  the  former  reign  the  difficulties  always  arose  from  the 
interference  of  Lewis  in  the  domestic  afiiBurs  of  his  ex-wife ;  and  in 
the  latter  Henry  repaid  good  for  evil,  acting  as  a  pacificator  in  dis- 
putes which  originated  in  the  domestic  jealousies  of  the  maternal  and 
Heni7*8  matrimonal  connexions  of  the  young  king.  In  these  transactions  the 
fooffht  b^  English  did  not  often  find  themselves  engaged  hand  to  hand  with 
their  French  foes.  The  few  campaigns  in  which  battles  were  really 
fought  Henry  carried  on  by  mercenaries.  It  was  rather  by  sympathy 
with  a  sovereign  who  spared  both  the  blood  and  money  of  his  own 
people,^  who  utilised  and  consumed  for  the  fighting  of  his  battles  the 
objects  of  their  most  intense  antipathy,  that  the  English  hatred  of  the 
French  originated  and  grew,  until  they  met  to  fight  side  by  side  under 
the  walls  df  Acre.  Thepolicyof  Henry  in  France  was  simply  a  family 
policy— Angevin  it  may  perhaps  be  called,  but  Angevin  in  two 
senses,  a  bad  one  and  a  good  one :  bad  in  the  inherited  feature  of 
petty  aggrandisement  and  unscrupulous  chicanery,  good  in  the  point 
that  England's  men  and  treasure  were  not  exhausted  in  a  great  war 
or  in  a  large  political  struggle. 

Had  the  state  of  Europe  been  other  than  what  it  was,  his 

»  Ord.    Vit.    vii.    14,   x.    6.      Oir.  •  Benedict,  i.  «77, 812. 

Cunb.  De  Inst.  Pr.  (ed.  Brewer),  p.  *  Dialogus    de    Scoccario,   p.   26. 

13.  'Mavult  enim  prinoeps  stipenaiarios 

'  Bobert  de  Monte,  ad  1169,  ed.  qnam   domestioos    beUiois   apponere 

Pistorius,  i.  892.  easibas.' 
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intenfiifyiiig  and  unintennitting  tend  with  Ftanoe  most  have  driven  Hemy's 
Heniy  n.  to  seek  allianoes  with  snoh  of  the  great  powers  as  might  ^^Jj^^i^^ 
feel  the  same  apprehensions  from  the  same  quarter.    Spain,  Germany,  j^^^^i 
and  Italy  wonld  be  the  natural  resource  in  such  oiroumstances.    But  oonneoted 
no  two  powerful  states,  as  has  been  remarked  already,  felt  them-  other  foraign 
selves  at  this  time  in  immediate  contact  or  in  immediate  rivalry.  '^^'^'^^ 
Eleanor's  inheritance  had  placed  England  nearer  to  France  than  any 
other  two  states  capable  of  independent  policy  yet  lay  to  each  other. 
The  rapproohemefU  between  Henry  and  the  more  distant  powers  was 
brought  about  by  other  means,  more  especially  by  the  struggle  with  TbeBeekst 
Thomas  Becket,  which  from  a  mere  personal  quarrel  became,  owing  to  Mowoi^e. 
the  pertinacity  of  both  parties,  a  topic  of  intense  interest  throughout  «^J^^ 
Europe.  Henry's  three  daughters  were  married  into  Germany,  Spain,  aiu^o» 
and  Italy ;  in  two  at  least  out  of  three  cases  thealHance  was  suggested 
by  the  political  circumstances  arising  from  this  contest.    In  all 
three  we  trace  the  beginning  of  a  connexion  which  runs,  with  come 
changes  of  colour,  but  in  an  unbroken  thread,  throughout  the  middle 
ages.    These  marriages,  however,  were  not  of  Henry's  seeking ;  they 
were  the    result  of    earnest  application    from  the  royal    suitors, 
and  they  were  concluded  after  careful  consideration  of  the  eligibility 
of  the  husband  in  the  royal  or  national  councils.^    It  is  as  clear  that 
the  goodwill  of  the  nation  was  consulted  in  the  case  of  the  daughters, 
as  it  is  that  neither  its  interests  nor  its  wishes  were  regarded  in  the 
case  of  the  sons ;  and  thus  that  they  were  married  as  English,  not 
as  Angevin  princesses,  and  into  countries  where  the  English  were  well 
pleased  to  place  them.    Although  I  should  not  venture  to  say  that 
these  marriages  afford  a  clue  to  anything  like  a   comprehensive 
foreign  policy  on  Henry's  part,  they  do  mark  the  commencement  of 
dose  relations  with  European  states  which  considerably  affected 
later  combinations.    I  will  take  them  briefly  in  order. 

Germany  had  been  since  the  year  1152,  nominally  at  least,  under  G«nnuiy 
the  sway  of  Frederick  Barbarossa,  who  seemed  at  the  beginning  ^j^^f**^ 
of  his  reign  to  have  united  in  a  &mily  alliance  the  Northern  and  ^^^^  ^ 
Southern,  the  Saxon  and  Franconian  interests,  which  had  been  in 
their  rivalry  so  pregnant  of  trouble  to  Henry  IV.,  and  which  were 
to  divide  the  world  in  the  parties  of  Guelf  and  Ghibelin.    In  the 
strength  of  this  union  Frederick  had  set  up  his  own  pope,  and  kept  stnogtbof 
Alexander  m.  for  some  years  in  exile ;  he  had  maintained  a  strong  ^''"^'^^ 
hold  on  the  Italian  cities,  and  had  curbed  or  intimidated  into  quiet- 
ness the  too  rapidly  degenerating  Normans  of  Apulia.    Frederick 

'  The   marnage   of   Matilda  with  of  Johanna  with  William  the  Good 

Henry  the  Lion  was  the  occaeion  of  was  the  subject  of  a  deliberation  in 

an  aid  pur  fllle  marier,  as  to  which  council :  Hoveden,  ii.  94 ;  Benedict,  i. 

see  Madox,  J9u<.  £«cfc.,  p.  898.   That  115,117. 
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Barbarossa  inherited  the  blood  of  the  emperor  Charles  the  Great, 
by  the  same  stream  that  brought  it  into  the  veins  of  Henry  Bean- 
clerc  and  Henry  Plantagenet  Judith,  the  .widow  of  Tostig,  son  of 
Godwin,^  had  taken  as  her  second  husband  duke  Welf  of  Bavaria, 
the  common  ancestor  of  Frederick  and  his  cousin  and  ally  Henry 
the  Lion.  Her  sister  Matilda  was  the  wife  of  William  the  Conqueror. 
The  German  connexion,  begun  by  the  children  of  Ethelred  *  and 
Edmund,  had  been  maintained  by  the  marriage  of  Matilda  the 
daughter  of  Henry  I.,  the  heir  ultixnately  of  the  line  of  Cedric,  with 
the  emperor  Henry  Y.  Much  English  gold  had  flown  thenceforth 
into  Germany.  German  princes  visited  and  revisited  the  Norman 
court;  an  Austrian  duke  or  margrave  had  perished  in  the  White 
Ship.'  The  imperial  hold  on  the  Belgian  provinces,  which  was 
vindicated  by  Henry  Y.,^  brought  the  empire  into  close  contact  with 
the  coveted  Flemish  inheritance  of  his  fiither-in-law.  Henry  L  had 
the  reputation  of  greatly  influencing  the  policy  of  the  later  years  of 
Henry  Y. :  on  the  emperor's  death  the  imperial  jewels  found  their 
way  into  the  English  treasury ;  it  was  not  altogether  impossible 
that  Henry  Y.  intended  the  empire  to  go  with  them  to  either  Matilda 
or  her  &ther.^  The  prompt  action,  however,  of  the  Saxon  party  had 
defeated  the  designs  of  both  Matilda  and  the  Franconian  and 
Swabian  dukes.  Lothar  had  subverted  for  the  time  the  old  imperial 
policy,  and  the  reign  of  Stephen  had  in  England  centred  all  men's 
thoughts  on  their  own  safety. 

It  was  apparently  the  similarity  of  circumstances  and  a  craving 
for  political  sympathy  and  alliance  in  ecclesiastical  difficulties  that 
brought  Henry  II.  and  Frederick  Barbarossa  together.  In  1165 
Frederick  found  himself  inextricably  entangled  with  the  pope,  and  saw 
Henry  in  the  same  predicament  with  Becket,  whom  the  pope  was 
warily  and  Lewis  YIL  enthusiastically  supporting.  It  became  an 
object  of  importance  with  Frederick  to  obtain  the  adhesion  of 
England  to  the  antipope.    The  emperor  proposed  two  marriages ;  ^ 


'  *Aooepit  autem  reginam  Angliao 
tano  ▼idoam,  filiam  BoiUoet  Baldnini 
nobilissiini  oomitis  FlandrisB,  Judith- 
am,  in  nxorem;  ex  qua  duos  filios, 
Guelfonem  et  Heinrionm,  .  .  .  pro- 
genuit* — MonachuB  Weingartensis,  De 
Chrelfis  Prineipibus  (scr.  oir.  1188), 
ap.  Canis,  LeotioneB,  vol.  ill.  p.  2,  p. 
582. 

'  See  the  curious  passage  in  Hove- 
den*s  legal  Appendix,  B.S.  voL  ii.  286, 
where  the  protector  of  the  ethellng 
Edward  is  called  Malesooldus,  rex 
Dogomm.  Other  copies  have  Bn- 
gorum,  others  Hunnorum,  from  which 


perhaps  our  author  freely  trans- 
lated, Dogorum  quasi  Hundorum. 
Malescoldus's  kingdom  was  also  called 
BusBia.  The  passage  is  generally 
explained  of  Stephen  king  of  Hungary, 
but  it  is  surely  very  obscure.  Is 
there  confusion  with  Godescalc,  prince 
of  the  Wends?  See  Freeman,  2i7brmaf» 
Conquest,  i.  649. 

*  Ord.  Yit.  xii.  26.  He  must  have 
been  a  son  of  Agnes  of  Swabia,  by  her 
second  husband,  Leopold  of  Austria. 

*  Otto  Frising,  ap.  Urtisium,  i.  148. 

*  Hoveden,  i.  181.    Old.  Vit.  xu.  48. 

*  B.  de  Monte,  ed.  Fist.,  i.  900. 
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asked  two  of  Heniy's  daughters,  one  for  his  son,  the  other  for  his 
cousin  Henry  the  lion.    The  proposal  was  favourably  reoeived  by  TheSngiuii 
the  king,  although  his  prime  minister,  the  earl  of  Leioester,  refused  m^S^^^ 
to  hold  any  intercourse  with  the  imperial  ambassador,  the  archbishop 
of  Cologne,^  and  the  altars  on  which  he  had  celebrated  were  thrown 
down  by  the  indignant  clergy.    Two  English  ministers  attended  the 
diet  of  Wiirzburg,  in  which  Alexander  III.  was  renounced,  whether 
with  or  without  their  assent  is  uncertain.'     One  of   the  royal  mar-  siarrfageof 
riages  passed  off ;  the  other,  between  Henry  the  Lion  and  Matilda,  with  Bmry 
was  carried  out  three  years  later.'    The  ecclesiastical  importance  of  ^^  ^^^ 
the  negotiation  turned  out  nU.    If  Henry  ever  really  thought  of 
committing  himself  to  the  antipope,  the  thought  was  transient. 
Far  more  probably  he  had  determined  by  negotiation  with  the 
enemy,  to  frighten  the  wavering  pope  into  compliance  with  his 
demands.    His  mother  was  still  alive,^  and  she  had,  if  not  experience, 
at  least  warning  in  the  case  of  her  first  husband  of  the  danger  of 
dealing  with  antipopes.^  The  time  was  not  yet  come  for  England  and 
Germany  to  take  the  same  side  heartily  on  such  a  question. 

Henry  the  Lion,  the  husband  of  Matilda,  is  one  of  the  most  ou«erof 
interesting  characters  in  medieval  history,  and  in  the  period  before  Sm^ 
us  is  second  in  importance  to  Frederick  alone.    He  was  heir  of  the 
imperial  duchies  of  Bavaria  and  Saxony,  which  had  been  held  by  his 
father,  and  from  his  mother  he  inherited,  withthevastallodialestatesof 
the  Billung  dukes  and  the  counts  of  Nordheim  and  Brunswick,  the 
right  or  claim  as  the  representative  of  Saxon  nationality  to  the 
affection  and  obedience  of  the  whole  of  the  people  of  Lower  Saxony. 
He  had  family  claims  as  descended  from  Azzo  and  Gunegunda  to  the 
domains  of  the  house  of  Este  in  Lombardy,  and  by  expectancy,  from 
his  unde  Welf  of  Tuscany,  to  the  allodial  estates  of  the  great 
countess  Matilda.    He  had  come  to  this  vast  inheritance  as  a  child, 
and,  after  the  usual  vicissitudes  of  a  minority,  had  received  from  his 
cousin  full  investiture  of  his  Oerman  estates.    His  best  years  were 
spent  in  the  subjugation  of  the  Wends  and  Slavs.    His  success  in 
consolidating  and  Christianising  lus  conquests  entitled  him  to  the 
character  of  a  national  hero,  which  he  still  possesses  in  North 
Oermany.    A  few  years  after  his  marriage  he  made  a  splendid  Qnamiof 
pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  and  on  his  return  governed  his  vast  estates  li^^th 
in  peace  for  three  or  fouryears.    At  the  end  of  that  time  occurred  the  ^^^^^^ 

1  B.  de  Dioeto,  o.  689.    Becket  was  i.  908. 

of  course  opposed  to  this  proposal,  and  *  See  a  letter  of  Botroa  of  Bonen  to 

made  it  the  ground  of  the  ezcom-  cardinal  Henry,  S.T.C.  iv.  148.    She 

munication  of  Bichard  of  Ilchester :  refused  to  see  the  Oerman  embassy. 

Ep.  5 ;  S.  T.  0.  iii.  12.  *  Albert,  1102.    Silvester  IV.  1105- 

*  See  Bobertson*s  Becket,  p.  176.  1111. 

■  B.  de  Monte,  ad  1168,  ed.  Pistorins. 
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qoarral  with  the  emperor,  which  resulted  from  the  defeat  of  Legnano. 
It  is  not  now  the  time  to  attempt  to  nnravel  that  mysterious  busi- 
ness ;  all  tiiat  is  oertain  is  that  Frederick  attributed  his  defeat  to 
Henry's  lukewarm  support,  and  in  consequence  determined  on  his 
down&lL  Summoned  before  an  imperial  court,  scorning  or  fearing 
to  obey  the  summons,  by  one  sentence  the  lord  of  half  of  Germany 
found  himself  a  landlessfman.  His  wife's  dower  alone  was  spared 
out  of  respect  to  her  father.  The  unhappy  couple  took  refuge  in 
Normandy  and  England,  and  there  their  children  were  bom  and 
brought  up  as  English  princes.  After  four  years'  exile  Henry  was 
restored  to  his  Brunswick  estates  on  the  intercession  of  his  father- 
in-law  ;  but  in  1188  he  was  again  banished,  and  was  only  permitted 
to  return  after  the  death  of  Frederick.  He  died  in  1195,  and  lies 
with  his  faithful  wife  in  his  great  church  in  Brunswick,  hard  by 
the  ancient  picture  of  the  Martyrdom  of  S.  Thomas,  whose  contro- 
versies had  brought  them  together.^ 

On  a  connexion  like  this  it  may  seem  crotchety  or  pedantic  to 
lay  much  weight;  but  it  points,  to  say  the  least,  to  matters  of 
considerable  importance.  It  illustrates  forcibly  the  characteristic 
policy  of  Henry  II.,  to  interfere  in  foreign  matters,  even  those  most 
closely  connected  with  the  interests  of  his  own  family,  only  so  far 
as  he  saw  that  his  interference  was  likely  to  be  effective.  He  spent 
his  money  liberally,  he  sent  ambassadors,  he  stirred  up  all  his 
political  interest  with  Fiance,  Flanders,  and  Bome  to  obtain  his  son- 
in-law's  restoration ;  but  he  did  not  go  to  war  :  nay,  he  admitted  a 
proposal  for  the  marriage  of  his  son  Bichard  with  a  daughter  of 
the  emperor.*  But  further,  the  connexion  itself  was  very  fruitful 
of  effects.  One  of  the  sons  of  Henry  the  Lion  and  Matilda,  in 
England  earl  of  York,'  in  France  invested  With  the  county  of  Poictou,^ 
the  inheritance  of  his  grandmother,  in  Scotland  regarded  as  the 
probable  heir  of  William  the  Lion,^  and  the  not  impossible  suc- 
cessor of  Bichard  himself,^  achieved  by  his  unde's  aid  a  higher 
destiny  still,  and  became  emperor  as  Otto  IV.  Another  son,  William 
of  Winchester,  carried  on  the  line  of  Brunswick  *  princes,  which  after 


>  The  monks  of  Cftnterbory  appealed 
lo  Henry  and  Biatilda,  by  their  regard 
to  the  martyr,  to  interoede  for  &em 
with  the  king  in  1188.  Epp.  Cant. 
168. 

s  Benedict,  i.  819,  822. 

■  Hoveden,  ad  ann.  1190  (f.  890). 

*  Hoveden,  ad  ann.  1190  (f.  890  ▼•). 

*  HoYeden,  ad  ann.  1196  (f.  480), 
and  ad  1196  (fo.  482,  BavUe). 

*  Hoveden,  449  (Savile). 

'  Henry  the  Wonderful,  doke   of 


Bnmswiok,  writes  to  Edward  I.  as  his 
cousin  in  1280 ;  and  his  mother,  Add- 
heid  of  Montferrat,  cousin  of  Edwiud 
on  the  mother's  side,  consults  him  as 
to  the  guardianship  of  her  children. 
Foedera,  1.  680,  681.  Relationship 
was  probably  forgotten  before  1862, 
when  John,  king  of  France,  arbitrated 
on  a  challenge  to  single  combat,  sent 
by  Otto  of  Brunswick  to  Henry  duke 
of  Lancaster. — Leibniti,  8cr,  Ber, 
Brtms.  ii.  pref.  8-10. 
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the  lapse  of  five  centuries  slid  into  the  throne  of  the  Plantagenets. 
But  the  chief  point  of  interest  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  connexion 
with  Germany  continued  to  subsist  throughout  the  succeeding 
centuries  as  a  national  rather  than  a  merely  dynastic  one.  England 
was  successively  the  ally  of  Otto  IV.  the  Welf,  of  Frederick  11.  the 
Ghibelin,  and  of  the  papal  or  Welfic  party  which  achieved  his  down- 
fall. From  England  came  king  Richard  of  Almain ;  and  in 
England  Rudolf  of  Hapsburg  sought  a  bride  for  his  son  Hartmann. 
Adolf  of  Nassau,  king  of  the  Romans,  fought  against  France  as  a 
mercenary  of  Edward  I.  Edward  in.  was  brother-in-law  of  Lewis 
of  Bavaria,  his  successor  was  son-in-law  of  Charles  IV.^  No  sooner  Bdatioiuof 
was  the  title  of  each  successive  house  to  the  empire  established,  than  Si^^th 
the  English  alliance  was  sought  as  the  complement  of  imperial  ^^^^^7 
authority.  The  house  of  Lancaster  acted  cordially  with  the  house 
of  Luxemburg.  Henry  IV.  had  fought  with  the  German  Crusaders  ; 
his  brother,  cardinal  Beaufort,  waged  war  on  the  Hussites.  Henry 
V.  and  Henry  VI.  supported  the  plans  of  Sigismund  at  Constance 
and  Basel.  During  the  schism  the  German  pope  was  the  English 
pope.  English  Wydiffe  gave  the  colour  to  German  Protestantism. 
Until  the  male  line  of  Plantagenet  ended,  and  the  Burgundian 
inheritance  falling  to  the  imperial  house  added  the  Burgundian  to 
the  imperial  traditions  of  alliance,  and  at  the  same  time  changed  the 
face  of  Europe :  from  the  Reformation  to  the  year  1880,  if  not  to 
1854,  this  traditionary  alliance  was  still  one  of  those  forces  of  modem 
Europe  whose  workings  constitute  modem  history. 

The  precise  transaction  which  placed  Henry  II.  in  direct  political  ReiatioDs 
contact  with  Italy  was,  as  in  the  case  of  Germany,  the  Becket  begin  from 
quarrel.^    In  the  year  1169  he  ofiTered  the  cities  of  the  Lombard  qi^i 
league  a  large  sum  of  money  for  their  fortifications,  and  proposed  a 
marriage  with  one  of  his  daughters  to  the  young  king  of  Sicily,  if 
they  would  use  their  influence  with  the  pope  to  procure  the  deposi- 
tion or  translation  of  the  archbishop.'    Italian  affairs  had,  however, 


>  I  only  mention  here  the  unperial 
allianoes.  The  Foedera  contain  a  vast 
number  of  treaties  with  the  several 
princes.  The  importance  of  these 
transactions  should  not  be  exagger- 
ated; for,  continuous  as  ^eyare,  the 
advantages  derived  from  the  alliances 
seem  to  be  exclusively  on  the  side  of 
the  Germans.  Although  the  connexion 
was  national,  there  was  not  much  love 
lost  between  the  nations.  I  am  in- 
clined to  place  the  restoration  of  a 
cordial  feeling  between  Germany  and 
England  as  late  as  the  fourteenth 
century,  when  different  circumstances 


combined  to  make  Charles  IV.  and 
Biohard  II.  support  the  pope  of  Bome 
against  the  pope  of  Avignon,  in  the 
great  schism.  A  great  desi,  religiously 
as  weU  as  politically  important,  re- 
sulted from  this  accident. 

'  Spidlegium  Liberianum,  p.  548, 
S.T.C.  ul.  122. 

'  Barouius  ad  ann.  1169.  *  Confu- 
git  ad  Italifls  civitates  promittens 
Mediolanensibus  8000  marcarum  ad 
murorum  suorum  validissimam  re- 
parationem,  ut  cum  aliis  civitatibus 
quas  corrumpere  moliebatur,  impetra- 
rent   a   papa    et    ecdesia    Bomana 
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long  before  this  been  an  object  of  interest  in  England.  The  Norman 
conquest  of  ApaUa  occupied  a  place  in  the  common  histories  hardly 
less  important  than  the  Crusades;  many  Englishmen,  such  as 
Bobert  of  Salisbury^  the  chancellor  of  Sidly,^  Herbert  of  Middlesex, 
the  bishop  of  Cosenza,'  and  Bichard  archbishop  of  Syracuse,'  had 
sought  and  obtained  high  preferment  in  the  south.  English 
physicians  studied  like  Athelard  *  at  Salerno,  English  canonists  like 
S.  Thomas  himself  at  Bologna.^  Bome  had  been  a  kind  Alma 
Mater  to  Nicolas  Breakspear  and  Bobert  FuUanus.^  From  North 
Italy  had  come  to  England  Lanfranc  and  the  two  Anselms ;  from 
the  court  of  king  Boger,  Thomas  le  Brun,  the  minister  of  the 
English  exchequer  J  Peter  of  Blois  was  the  intimate  friend  of  both 
Henry  11.  and  William  the  Good.  The  constant  missions  to  and 
from  Bome  had  made  Italians  and  Englishmen  pretty  well  ac- 
quainted. Henry's  political  exigencies,  however,  brought  them  still 
nearer.  William  the  Good  was  connected  by  blood  very  closely  with 
the  Beaumonts  of  Leicester  and  Warwick,  a  family  which  supplied 
Henry  H.  with  several  ministers  in  his  early  years.  Many  of  his 
principal  dergy  were  Englishmen  or  Normans,  and  beseems  to  have 
been  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Henry  II.  What  action  was  taken 
in  consequence  of  Henry's  proposition  to  him  is  not  known : 
probably  none ;  but  we  find  him  in  1178  writing  to  console  the 
king  on  the  rebellion  of  his  sons,  and,  as  soon  as  the  princess 
Johanna  was  old  enough  to  be  asked  for,  petitioning  for  her  as  a 
wife.^    The  proposal  was  referred  to  the  national  council,  and 


dejeotionem  vel  translationem  CSan- 
toariensis  archiepisoopi.  Nam  ob 
eandem  eausam  CremonensibaB  dao 
miUia  marcarom  piomiserat,  Papien- 
sibas  mille,  et  totidem  Bononiensibus 
...  At  qnod  per  se  impetrare  non 
potezat,  regis  Siculi  viiibas  conatus 
est  extorqaere.  Sed  neo  ille  licet  ad 
hoc  toto  nisu  SyraoasannB  episoopus 
.  .  " — From  a  letter  addressed  to 
'Alexander  III. 

'  John  of  Hexham,  ap.  Twysden, 
276.  He  was  chancellor  to  'king  Boger 
in  1147. 

'  B.  de  Dioeto,  628. 

*  Bichard  Palmer,  bp.  of  Syracuse, 
elect  1165,  a  candidate  for  the  see  of 
Lincoln,  S.T.C.  iii.  128;  translated 
to  Messina,  in  1183,  Gnev.  Sicil.  ii. 
298, 618.  He  entertained  S.  Thomas's 
relations  in  exile:  S.T.C.  iii.  319, 
320.  Walter,  archbishop  of  Palermo, 
1169-1187:  B.  de  Diceto.  His 
brotiier  Bartholomew  succeeded  him : 
QrflBV.  Sicil.  ii.  77.    He  was  bp.  of  Agri- 


gentum,  1172-1187. 

*  Wright,  Bioqr.  Lit  ii.  96. 

*  W.  FitzStephen,  S.T.C.  i.  185. 

*  Chancellor  of  the  Apostolic  see 
under  Lucius  II.  and  Eugenius  HI. ; 
he  was  a  cardinal  priest,  but  of  what 
title  I  cannot  find.  J.  Hexham,  275 ; 
Jaffi,  Begesta  Pontifictim,  pp.  609, 
616. 

'  Dialogue  de  Scaccario,  p.  17. 

*  See  vol.  ii.  in  Bolls  Series,  p.  94, 
note  2.  In  that  note  I  have  aigned 
a  little  rashly,  from  the  words  of 
William's  letter  to  Henry,  FoKZaro, 
L  32,  that  the  renewal  of  the  mo- 
position  came  from  Henry.  The  date 
of  the  letter  is  too  late  to  show 
this.  It  appears  from  Benedict  and 
Hoveden  that  the  Sicilian  ambas- 
sadors came  to  England  about  April 
1176;  they  received  the  oath  taken 
for  Henry  by  three  of  his  counsellors, 
for  the  marriage,  and  reported  to  their 
master  that  the  king  of  England 
demanded  his  oath  in  return.     His 
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aocepted.    Johanna  was  sent  to  Palermo,  and  received  a  magnifioent 
dower.^    In  that  splendid  court  she  reigned  supreme  during  her 
husband's  life.    His  fleet  covered  the  Levant,  and  although  the  loss 
of  Jerusalem  was  sometimes  laid  to  his  charge  in  consequence  of  his 
disabling  the  Byzantine  empire  from  action,  the  last  two  years  of  his 
life  were  devoted  to  the  equipment  of  the  Crusade.  As  his  health  failed  wnuam 
he  made  a  will,  by  which  he  left  to  Henry  not  only  all  the  provisions  stona  to 
collected  for  the  expedition,^  but  a  vast  treasure  besides,  going  more-  ^^'^ 
over  so  far  as  to  offer  the  succession  to  his  crown  to  him  or  one  of  his 
sons.'     This  proposal  Henry  wisely  declined,  as  he  did  also  the  stoiyof 
thorny  crown  of  Palestine.    His  moderation  was  hardly  appreciated  itaiun 
by  his  contemporaries,  whose  idea  of  his  ambition  transcended  all  ^'^^°* 
probability.      This  dose  connexion  with  William  the  Good,  coupled 
with  Henry's  attempt  to  marry  John  to  the  heiress  of  Savoy,  a 
measure  which  would  have  put  the  Alpine  passes  at  his  disposal, 
and  some  rumour  of  his  promises  to  the  Lombard  league,  perhaps 
formed  the  basis  of  the  story  that,  looking  at  the  unsettled  condition 
of  Italy,  he  was  disposed  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  suffrages  of 
the  Roman  citizens  with  a  view  to  the  empire.^ 

More  substantial  results  than  this  followed.     The  dowry  of  Henitflof 
Johanna  was  the  ground,  first  of  the  quarrel  and  then  of  the  alliance  muriag* 
of  Richard  I.  with  Tancred,  an  alliance  that  was  to  be  cemented  by 
the  marriage  of  Arthur  as  heir  of  England  with  a  daughter  of  the 
Sicilian  king.    This  agreement  led  to  the  captivity  of  Richard,  and 
subsequently  to  his  alliance  with  Henry  VI.,  an  aUianoe  broken 
indeed  by  the  events  of  the  next  reign,  but  bearing  fruit  in  time  in  the 
English  marriage  of  Frederick  11.,  and  in  the  repeated  offer  of  the 
Sicilian  kingdom  to  Henry  lU.,  an  event  which,  however  unimpor- 
tant as  regards  Italy,  was  fraught  with  abundant  interest  to  English 
constitutional    history.     It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  the  later  snguih 
acts  of  England  in  North  and  South  Italy,  matters  certainly  of  anti-  noh  in 
quarian  and  minor  historical  interest,  but — with  a  few  insignificant  history 


letter  to  Henry  is  to  excuse  himself 
from  taking  die  oath  personaUy,  as 
beneath  his  royal  dignity ;  it  is  to  be 
taken  by  proxy.  This  is  dated  Pa- 
lermo, August  28.  Before  receiving  it 
Henry's  preparations  were  made  for 
Johanna's  journey  (Benedict,  L  119), 
on  the  15th  of  August. 
.  ^  Benedict,  1 116. 

*  Benedict,  u.  182. 

*  Pet.  Blesens.,  ep.  cxiii.  (ed.  Bu- 
BSBUS),  p.  204. 

*  Ginvldus  Cambrensis,  De  Instr. 
Pr.  ii.  1,  p.  18,  '  verum  etiam  ad 
Bomanum  imperium,  occasione  werriD 
diutinsB  et  inexorabUis  discordia  inter 


imperatorem  Fredericum  et  suos 
oborts,  tam  ab  Italia  quam  urbe 
Bomulea  snpius  invitatus ;  comparata 
quidem  sibi  ad  hoc  MorianiD  vallis  et 
Alpium  via,  sed  non  efficaciter  ob- 
tenta.*  If  we  may  judge  from  &e 
particulars  preserved  by  Halph  de 
Diceto,  English  sympathy  was  rather 
on  the  side  of  die  Italian  cities,  c. 
584,  585,  590,  591.  I  fear  that 
nothing  can  be  pleaded  but  necessity 
in  favour  of  Henry,  who  at  the  same 
time  was  aUying  himself  with  Frede- 
rick and  contributing  to  the  fortifica- 
tion of  the  Lombard  cities  against 
him. 
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exoeptions,  as  regards  political  history,  of  little  serious  import 
— sedondary  in  all  respects  and  subsidiary  to  the  more  prominent 
personal  interests  of  the  empire  and  France.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  from  the  time  of  Frederick  Barbarossa  to  that  of  the  Visconti 
and  the  Sforze,  Italian  politics  are  faithfully  reported  in  English 
chronicles,  sometimes  with  more  precision  and  with  more  verisimili- 
tude than  in  their  own  ;  a  fact  that  shows  the  existence  of  constant 
private  as  well  as  public  intercourse. 

With  Spain  the  English  as  English  had  littie  or  no  connexion* 
Before  the  Conquest  I  do  not  find  record  of  even  a  pilgrimage  to 
Gompostella.  The  national  intercourse  began  under  the  Normans, 
was  greatiy  increased  by  the  Crusades,  and  when  the  inheritance  of 
Eleanor  had  made  the  territories  of  the  ruling  houses  conterminous, 
ripened  into  a  friendship  which  lasted  until  the  Reformation.  Spain 
was  the  earliest,  as  it  was  the  latest  and  the  most  prosperous,  battie- 
ground  for  those  crusading  energies  which  were  so  natural  to  the 
Norman  spirit  of  adventure.  Boger  de  Toeny,  the  standard-bearer 
of  Normandy,  had  won  his  laurels  there  while  duke  William  was 
still  a  baby,  and  had  taught  the  sagacious  Castilians  the  value  of 
Norman  swords.  Alfonso  the  Valiant  had  petitioned  for  the  hand 
of  a  daughter  of  the  Conqueror.  Count  Botrou  of  Perohe  and 
Bobert  Burdethad  been  the  heroes  of  the  war  which  finally  delivered 
Aragon  from  the  infidels.^  Norman  as  well  as  French  and  Bur- 
gundian  valour  had  helped  to  found  the  kingdom  of  Portugal. 
Norman  piety  found  and  Norman  valour  kept  up  the  route  of  pil- 
grimage to  St.  James.  By  the  time  of  Stephen  English  sympathies 
were  enHsted  on  the  side  of  the  Christian  powers.  The  coast  of 
Portugal  lay  most  convenient  for  the  crusading  fleets ;  there  the 
ships  might  take  in  water  and  horses,  the  crews  stretch  their 
cramped  limbs,  and  the  warriors  flesh  their  maiden  swords  on 
infidels  by  way  of  prelude  to  the  great  battle.  So  the  English  in 
conjunction  with  the  Flemings  had  taken  Lisbon  in  the  second 
crusade ; '  the  English  strictiy  so  called,  without  a  single  great 
Norman  baron  among  them :  the  East  Anglians  under  Hervey 
Glanville,  the  Kentish  men  under  Simon  of  Canterbury,  the 
Londoners  under  Andrew  of  London,  the  Hampshire  and  Hastings 
men  under  William  Calf.  Gilbert  of  Hastings,  an  Englishman,  was 
the  first  bishop  of  Lisbon.  This  was  done  when  Stephen  and  the 
Norman  nobles  had  not  a  finger  to  raise  but  in  their  own  quarrels. 
What  was  then  done  was  the  first  link  in  a  chain  that  bound 
Portugal  to  England ;  and  it  was  followed  up  by  the  similar  capture 

'  See  Orderic.  Vit.  xiii.  3,  4 ;    for      generally,  xiii.  1-10. 
the  exploits  of  Bobert  Bardet,  xiii.  5,  '  Itin.  B.  Bicardi,  pref.,  pp.  oxliv- 

6,  &c, ;    and    the    history  of    Spain      clxxxii  (Bolls  Series). 
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of  Silvia  in  the  year  1188/  a  conquest  which  very  nearly  completed 
the  coast-line  of  the  existing  kingdom.    In  the  north  of  Spain,  how- 
ever, the  more  immediate  interest  lies.    As  early  as  1158,  Henry  11.,  ManUee  of 
as  we  have  seen,'  negotiated  a  marriage  for  his  infant  son  Bichard  Ajfooao 
with  a  daughter  of  queen  Petronilla  of  Aragon ;  in  1170  he  married 
his  daughter  Eleanor  to  Alfonso  III.  of  Castile.    This  latter  alliance 
produced  a  close  intercourse.    In  1177  Heniy  was  chosen  to  arbi- 
trate between  the  kings  of  Navarre  and  Castile,  gave  audience  in  a 
public  council  of  his  barons,'  consulted  them  as  to  the  verdict,  and 
in  their  name  and  his  own  pronounced  the  decision.    Spanish 
bishops  took  part  in  the  services  of  the  English  church.    Compo-  interoourM 
atella  became  a  favourite  place  of  pilgrimage.     Thither  Henry  ^^tendaod 
himself  proposed  to  go  ;^  Henry  the  younger  offered  to  do  the  same  ^^^*^ 
in  atonement  for  his  rebellion  ;  ^  Henry  the  Lion  actually  visited 
the  famous  shrine  during  his  exile.^    It  was  on  his  way  from  Compo- 
Stella  that  earl  Patrick  of  Salisbury  was  slain  by  Ouy  of  Lusignan,' 
a  sin  which  caused  the  banishment  of  the  latter,  and  tended  in  no 
remote  way  to  the  loss  of  Palestine.    The  vicissitudes  of  Moorish 
warfare    during  this  period    are  carefully  recorded  by    English 
historians.®     Was  it  altogether  impossible  that  the  king  might 
fulfil  his  vow  as  a  crusader,  and  find  a  fit  field  for  his  ambition,  in 
the  recovery  of  Spain  for  the  Christians  ?    From  the  same  associa-  Mai^Meof 
tion  sprang  the  marriage  of  Bichard  I.  with  Berengaria ;  but  we  Bcrengaria : 
cannot  afford  now  to  trace  the  line  of  connexion  in  detail.     Let  it 
suffice  to  point  out  the  results  of  the  first  Spanish  marriage,  in  the 
daitns  of  Lewis  VIII.  of  France  on  the  kingdom  of  John ;  in  the 
relations  of  Edward  L  to  Alfonso  the  Wise,  from  whom  he  received  BdwardL 
an  exemplary  wife,  the  gift  of  knighthood,  and  the  curious  resigna- 
tion of  the  duchy  of  Gascony,  which  it  was  said  had  been  given  by 
Henry  11.  to    his  daughter    Eleanor.®      By  this  second  match 
Ponthieu  came  to  the  English  crown,  and  gave  Edward  lU.  in  his 
turn  a  foothold  in  France ;  whilstthemarriagesof  his  sons,  the  dukes  John  of 
of  Lancaster  and  York,  together  with  the  warlike  spirit  of  the  Black  Bdwdof 
Prince,  involved  the  kingdom  in  the  complications  of  Spanish  warfare,  ^^^^  ' 
and  made  Edward  the  ancestor  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.    In  the 
particulars  of  all  these  transactions  there  are  opened  to  us  details  of  Poasibie 
great  personal  and  antiquarian  interest.     The  connexion  of  the  De  the  inter-  °^ 
Montforts  with  Aragon  is  another  point  of  importance,  which  bears  i^S^and 
more  remotely  on  the  present  subject,  and  yet  may  have  exercised  ^^° 

'  See  BoU  Series,  vol.  u.  p.  Iviii.  «  Benedict,  I  288. 

'  P.  188.  '  B.  de  Monte,  ad  1168.    Hoveden, 

*  Benedict,  L  189.      Hoveden,  ii.      i.  278.    Gervase,  1408. 

120.  •  E.g.  B.  de  Dioeto,  628,  624. 

*  Benedict,  L  167.  •  Fcddera,  L  810. 

*  Ibid.  L  114. 
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some  considerable  inflaence  on  the  growth  of  the  English  ccnstitu'^ 
tion  ;  but  it  may  be  we  are  not  yet  in  possession  of  materials  that 
may  enable  as  to  detenuine  the  amount  of  credit  to  be  ascribed  to 
Simon  and  to  Edward  respectively,  or,  through  their  education,  to 
Aragon  and  Castile ;  to  determine  in  what  measure  and  through 
what  line  of  events  we  can  connect  the  Great  Charter  of  England 
with  the  Great  Privilege  of  Aragon,  or  the  summoning  of  borough 
representatives  in  England  with  the  like  usage  across  the  Pyrenees. 
Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  sagacity  of  the  great  prince  from 
whose  designs  so  important  results  followed,  and  however  much  we 
may  be  inclined  to  see  in  these  details  but  the  occasions  for  com- 
binations which  must  have  taken  place  in  the  natural  course  of 
things,  it  is  by  no  means  the  least  interesting  part  of  the  work  of 
the  historical  student  to  trace  the  connexion  of  the  tihcts,  and  to 
group  them  in  such  a  way  as  may  display  them,  if  not  as  the  con- 
scious work  of  politic  heads,  at  least  as  the  strivings  of  a  family  of 
nations  after  a  social  organisation :  the  attempts  of  the  individual 
peoples  to  realise  their  personal  identity,  if  I  may  so  speak,  in  the 
exercise  of  national  memory,  national  affections,  national  intimacy 
with  each  other.  I  trust  that  I  have  pointed  out,  however  sketchily, 
the  way  in  which  England,  under  dynastic  influences,  did  this.  To 
show  how  those  dynastic  influences  leavened  the  nation  with  kindred 
sentiment  would 'be  a  longer  and  far  more  difficult  task:  it  might 
be  done ;  it  would  be  interesting ;  but  as  we  already  know  the  result, 
the  process  of  investigation  would  be  less  important.  We  do  know 
that  England  stood  on  terms  of  close  friendship  with  the  empire, 
and  through  it  with  Spain  and  Italy,  and  in  immemorial  enmity 
with  France,  when  the  Reformation  introduced  a  new  element  of 
political  life,  and  at  the  same  time  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe 
became  the  leading  idea  in  politics.  Nay,  we  see  how,  notwithstand- 
ing the  differences  of  religion  and  throughout  the  reign  of  the 
political  idea,  England  retained  for  the  most  part  her  old  affinities :  ^ 
how,  in  spite  of  the  Spanish  armada,  Charles  I.  sought  a  bride  in 
Spain ;  how,  in  spite  of  the  Palatinate  marriage,  England  abstained 
from  taking  an  active  part  in  the  thirty  years'  war ;  and  how  in 
spite  of  all  that  might  have  drawn  England  and  France  together,- 
for  the  space  of  six  hundred  years,  from  the  siege  of  Acre  and  the 


'  In  the  history  of  the  seventeenth 
century  as  in  that  of  the  thirteenth, 
the  dynastic  policy  of  the  king  may 
have  differed,  sometimes  widely,  from 
the  political  wishes  of  the  people  so 
far  as  they  had  any.  The  Spanish 
match  was  an  idea  of  the  king;  the 
people  would  have  gone  to  war  for  the 


Palatine ;  the  French  under  Henry  IY» 
were  probably  more  popular  in  Eng- 
land than  ever  before  or  afterwards. 
But  the  older  feeling  was  rerived  and 
more  than  justified  by  the  events  that 
followed  the  Bestoration ;  and  the  end 
of  the  century  saw  the  old  combinations 
stronger  than  ever. 
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battle  of  Arsoof  to  the  siege  of  Sebastopol  and  the  battles  of  the 
Crimea,  English  and  French  armies  never  met  except  as  enemies. 

To  descend  again  to  particulars.    The  books  on  which  we  are  TheMtUng* 
here  employed  were  written  by  men  living  in  the  conrt,  and  in  daily  ^^m^ 
intercourse  with  the  kings  from  whose  designs  such  long-continued  d^^^^ 
effects  have  iQowed.    In  the  preceding  sketch  I  have  drawn  only  the  «v^d«we8 
greater  and  more  important  outlines,  those  which  have   political 
connexion  and  historical  consequences.    More  antiquarian  research 
would,  I  am  aware,  reveal  equally  interesting,  though  less  significant, 
series  of  details  in  other  relations  besides  those  to  France,  Italy, 
Oermany,  and  Spain.    Palestine,  Constantinople,  Norway,  the  Moors 
of  Spain  and  Africa,  all  contribute  their  quota  of  incidents  to  the 
annals,  and  their  documents  to  the  illustration  of  the  politics  of  the 
period.    The  extreme  value  of  the  contemporary  histories  of  this 
reign  is  shown  by  this  among  other  proofs,  that  in  one  or  other  of 
them  is  contained  every  important  document,  on  every  important 
transaction,  national,  dynastic,  political,  or  diplomatic,  that  has  been 
preserved  at  alL    There  are  few  such  records  in  existence  older  than 
the  date  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  historians,  and  of  those  few  hardly 
one  that  is  not  enrolled  by  them  in  their  most  precious  storehouses, 
attesting    by   its   faithfulness  to  the  original  the   conscientious 
honesty  as  well  as  the  unwearied  industry  of  their  way  of  working. 
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THE  CHRONICLE  OF  EOGEE  OF 
HOVEDEN.  Vol.  III. 

[The  Preface  to  this  volume  deals  with  sundry  events  in  Biohard  L*8 
reign  from  1189  to  1196 ;  Bichard's  policy  on  his  accession  is  described, 
and  the  history  of  Longchamp's  administration  receives  careful  treat- 
ment. The  characters  and  policy  of  Hugh  de  Puiset,  of  Hugh  of 
Nunant,  and  of  Geofi&ey  Plantagenet  are  also  sketched.  But  the  main 
interest  of  this  Preface  centres  round  Longchamp,  of  whose  fall  a  full 
account  is  given.] 
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Thb  interest  of  the  internal  history  of  Bichard's  reign  is  only 
very  slightly  indebted  to  the  personal  action  of  the  king.  His 
influence  is  felt  only  as  a  remote  and  varying  pressure,  affecting  the 
amount  and  impact  of  taxation,  the  placing  and  displacing  of 
ministers.  The  island  kingdom,  irrespective  of  its  function  as 
supplying  revenue,  lies  very  much  out  of  the  sphere  of  his  political 
plans,  and  owes  nothing  to  any  paternal  care  or  special  exercise  of 
sagacity  on  its  behalf.  He  originated  no  reforms ;  he  did  not  even 
interest  himself  in  such  things  so  far  as  to  reverse  the  measures  of 
his  father.  He  had  no  policy  of  government,  and  for  his  policy  of 
aggression  England  satisfied  him  by  contributing  money. 

Henry's  early  idea  of  dividing  his  dominions  among  his  sons 
had  this  among  other  indirect  effects :  Henry,  Bichard,  and  Qeoffrey 
were  exposed  to  all  the  temptations  of  a  sovereign  position  without 
the  absolute  liberty  of  action  which  would  have  left  them  free  to 
find  work  for  themselves.  Whilst  other  princes  of  their  age  were 
learning  experience  and  sowing  wild  oats  in  the  Crusades,  they  were 
exercising  substantial  power  as  the  colleagues  or  vassals  of  their 
father  in  England,  Normandy,  Aquitaine,  and  Brittany.  Their 
education,  sucdi  as  it  was,  was  cftrried  on  amidst  the  people  whom 
they  were  to  govern,  and,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  their  characters 
were  formed  by  the  moral  and  political  tone  of  their  provincial 
courts.  Henry  became  the  ally,  the  hero  and  the  victim  of  the  feudal 
party  in  England  and  Normandy ;  Geoffrey  developed  the  Angevinity 
— the  dishonesty,  turbulence,  and  general  want  of  principle — which 
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marked  his  grandfather's  line ;  Bichard,  the  faults  and  the  brilliancy 
of  the  Poictevin.  Throughout  his  life  he  is  amenable  in  a  remarkable 
way  to  the  personal  authority  and  national  influences  of  his  mother. 

Bichard  was  bom  in  England,'  and  nursed  by  an  Englishwoman ; '  Bioiuud's 
but  there  his  personal  interest  in  England  seems  to  determine.    At  nnrtora, 
a  very  early  age  he  was  marked  out  as  the  heir  of  Eleanor.^    When  ^^Lp^ 
he  was  two  years  old  his  father  planned  for  him  a  marriage  with  the 
daughter  of  the  queen  of  Aragon,  one  of  the  terms  of  which  was 
the  settlement  of  the  duchy  of  Aquitaine  on  the  infant  couple.^    In 
1165  his  mother  brought  him  from  England  into  Normandy.^    At 
Epiphany  1169  he  did  homage  to  Lewis  VII.  for  the  duchy  of 
Aquitaine ;  ^  the  following  year  he  received  it  as  his  share  of  his 
father's  dominions,  when,  in  the  expectation  of  death,  Henry,  at  Habeoomw 
Mote  de  Oer,  divided  them  among  his  elder  sons.^    In  1171  he  Aqiiitetne  in 

1171 

joined  with  his  mother  in  laying  the  foundation  of  the  church  of 
S.  Augustine  at  Limoges.®  On  Trinity  Sunday  the  same  year  he 
was  installed  as  duke  in  the  abbatial  seat  of  S.  Hilary  at  Poictiers, 
receiving  the  lance  and  banner  from  the  bishop  John  of  Poictiers 
and  the  archbishop  of  Bordeaux,  and  having  the  hymn,  *  0  princeps 
egregie,'  sung  in  procession.  The  same  year  he  was  invested  at 
Limoges  with  the  ring  of  S.  Valeria,  the  protomartyr  of  the  Oauls ;  ^ 


*  His  birth  at  Oxford  is  asserted  by 
Ralph  de  Diceto,  o.  581.  The  event  is 
placed  at  Windsor  by  the  author  of  the 
chronicle  quoted  in  the  next  note,  but 
Oxford  is  more  likely.  Windsor  might 
easUy  be  substitated  for  Oxford  by  one 
ignorant  of  the  circumstances ;  not  so 
Oxford  for  Windsor.  The  month 
September,  1157,  is  mentioned  by 
Bobert  de  Monte,  890  (ed.  Struve), 
and  the  day  *  Sexto  Idus  Septembris  ' 
is  given  in  the  Chronicon  Andegavense 
published  by  Labbe,  Bibliotheca  MSS. 
i.  276,  from  a  MS.  of  the  monastery 
of  S.  Albinus  at  Angers. 

'  *  Mense  Septembri  natns  est  anno 
xcLvir,  regi  filius  Bicardus  nomine 
apud  Windleshore ;  eadem  nocte  natns 
est  Alexander  Neoham  apud  Sanctum 
Albanum ;  cuius  mater  fovit  Bicardum 
ex  mam  ilia  dextra,  sed  Alexandrum 
fovit  ex  mamilla  sua  sinistra.'  MS. 
in  the  Lord  Arundel's  collection, 
quoted  by  James  in  his  collections 
now  in  the  Bodleian,  vol.  vii.  84.  The 
name  of  Bichard's  nurse,  whether  she 
was  Alexander  Neckham's  mother  or 
no,  was  Hodiema.  She  had  an  estate 
in  land  of  seven  pounds  a  year  at 
Chippenham,  and  the  parish  of  Enoyle 
Hodieme  in  Wiltshire  still  preserves 


her  name.  Bot.  Glaus.  Hen.  III.  (ed. 
Hardy)  i.  416.  This  could  not  have 
been  the  whole  of  her  property,  for 
her  land  in  80  Hen.  HI.  was  talliaged 
at  405. 

'  Gir.  Camb.  De  Inst.  Pr.  lib.  iii.  c.  8. 

*  Bob.  de  Monte  (ed.  Struve),  892. 

»  Ibid.  900.  •  Ibid.  905. 

»  Ben.  Pet.  i.  7. 

"  Geoff.  Vigeois,  Labbe,  Bibl.  MSS. 
ii.  818 :  *  Monasterium  Sancti  Angus- 
tini  Lemovicis  inceptum  est  construi. 
Tempore  illo  Begina  Alienor  cum  filio 
Bicardo  Lemovics  forte  cum  esset, 
lapides  in  fundamento  primes  jecerunk' 

'  Geotl.  Vigeois,  Labbe,  ii.  818 : 
*  Tempore  illo  rex  Henricus  senior  filio 
Bicardo  ex  voluntate  matris  Aquita- 
norum  tradidit  ducatum.  Post  hsBo 
apud  Sanctum  Hilarium  Pictavis 
Dominica  post  Pentecosten,  juxta 
consuetudinem,  in  abbatis  sedem  ele- 
vatur,  sed  a  Bertramo  Burdegalensi  et 
Johanne  Pictavensi  prnsulibus  lancea 
ei  cum  vexillo  pnebetur,  et  ad  proces- 
sionem  cantatur  O  princeps  egreaie 
.  .  .  Procedenti  tempore  Bicarous 
Lemovicas  veniens  in  urbe  cum  pro- 
cessione  suscipitur,  annulo  SanctSB 
Valeria  iecoratur,  novusque  dux  ab 
omnibus  proclamatur.' 
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and  in  1178  he  reoeived  the  homage  of  the  count  of  Toulouse,  being 
then  sixteen.^ 

By  that  unhappy  fate  which  attended  his  family,  he  fought  his 
first  campaign  as  duke  of  Aquitaine,  against  his  father,  under  the 
influence  of  his  mother  and  her  advisers  Ralph  de  Fai  and  Lewis  VII.* 
From  the  time  of  the  pacification  Bichard,  unlike  his  elder  brother, 
recovered  his  hold  on  his  share  of  the  inheritance,  and  from  his 
eighteenth  year  administered  Aquitaine  with  very  slight  control  from 
Bichard*B  his  father.^  In  the  apparently  conflicting  statements  of  Giraldus 
of  Aqniteine  that  during  thls  period  he  showed  great  powers  of  organisation, 
fi^^i  life  reducing  the  disorderly  nobles  to  subjection,  extending  the  boundaries 
and  improving  the  laws  of  his  states ;  ^  and  those  of  Benedict  and 
Thomas  Agnellus,^  that  he  governed  capriciously  and  tyrannically, 
that  he  was  *  malus  omnibus,  suis  pejor,  pessimus  sibi,'  ^  we  trace  an 
element  of  agreement.  His  policy  was,  like  his  father's,  directed  to 
the  humiliation  of  the  barons  who  had  enjoyed  under  the  weak  and 
luxurious  princes  who  preceded  Eleanor  an  almost  unbridled  licence, 
and  to  the  creation  of  a  really  independent  sovereignty.  The 
complaints  of  his  treatment  of  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the 
nobles  show,  if  they  were  true,  that  he  followed  in  other  respects 
the  traditions  of  his  mother's  house  too  faithfully.  By  the  barons 
of  Aquitaine  the  younger  Henry,  who  had  been  the  stalking-horse 
of  the  baronage  in  Normandy  and  England,  was  called  in  against 
Bichard.  His  death  opened  the  way  for  his  brother  to  higher 
honours,  but  Richard's  relations  with  the  great  vassals  of  the  duchy 
were  throughout  his  life  the  same ;  and  the  stand  which  during  his 
father's  life  he  made  against  them  without  help  from  abroad 
abundantly  vindicates  his  character  for  perseverance  and  military 
skill.  The  lords  of  Saintonge,  the  counts  of  Angouldme,  the 
viscounts  of  Limoges,^    with  a  wide  network  of  alliances  among 


*  Ben.  Pet.  i.  86.  Geoff.  Vig.  (ap. 
Labbe,  iL  819)  gives  the  day  Feb.  25. 

*  Ben.  Pet.  i.  42. 

»  In  1175,  Ben.  Pet.  i.  81.  Balph 
de  Dioeto  places  the  date  of  his  crea- 
tion as  duke  of  Aquitaine  in  his  2drd 
year,  1179  |B.  Die.  675) ;  bat  he  was  in 
active  employment  there  long  before. 

*  De  Inst  Pr.  iii.  8 :  *  Terram 
haotenas  indomitam  in  tenera  eetate 
tanta  virtnte  rexit  et  domoit,  at  non 
tantam  ipsam  per  omnes  ejus  anfractas 
longe  plenias  et  tranquillias  solito 
paoificaret,  veram  etiam  matilata  da- 
dam  et  dispersa  reintegrans,  strenaa 
virtate  pristinos  in  status  singula 
revooaret.  In  formam  igitur  informia 
redigens,  in  normam  enormia  qunqae 


reduoens,  fortia  confondens  et  aspera 
complanans,  antiquos  Aquitanin  ter- 
minos  et  jura  reformavit.' 

*  See  the  passage  quoted  in  the  pre- 
face to  Hoveden,  B.  8.  vol.  ii.  p.  Ivii. 

■  Ben.  Pet.  i.  292. 

*  Bichard's  enemies  are  the  same 
throughout  his  career.  They  are 
enumerated  by  Benedict,  i.  115,  and 
much  of  their  history  may  be  learned 
from  Oeoffrey  of  Vigeois.  The  barons 
of  Poiotou  seem  to  have  had  an 
admitted  right  of  making  private  war; 
at  least  Bichard  on  one  occasion 
alleged  it  to  Philip  as  an  excuse  for 
not  using  compulsion  with  them 
(Hoveden,  iii.  255) ;  but  this  must  be 
distinguished  from  the  constant  trouble 
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the  almost  maooessible  lordships  of  the  Pyrenees,  afforded  him  work 
and  discipline  enough,  not  to  speak  of  the  claims  on  Auvergne  and 
Toulouse,  which  could,  if  enforced,  have  brought  only  an  empty 
homage.    Two  short  visits,  one  in  1176,^  and  another  in  1184,' seem  SfJ^ 
to  be  the  sum  of  his  opportunities  for  making  acquaintance  with  ^^^ 
England,  during  the  twenty  years  that  preceded  his  accession  to  the  aooeaatoo 
crown. 

Untrained  to  English  ways,  and  exempt  for  the  most  part  from  neattempto 
the  influence  of  English  factions,  Richard  must  have  seen  that  his  iii^domSy 
best  policy  was  to  leave  the  kingdom  alone,  to  be  governed  on  his  ^'>>^^ 
father's  principles,  and  to  develop  resources  which  might  enrich 
him  without  giving  him  trouble.    But  he  must  have  underrated  the 
personal  influence  of  his  father  if  he  trusted  that  the  institutions 
which  he  had  created  would  act  by  themselves,  or  answer  to  the 
handling  of  new,  inexperienced  workmen.    Henry's  influence  had 
been  felt  directly  everywhere,  and  his  servants  had  been  educated 
under  him,  or  had  grown  with  him  into  the  knowledge  of  their  work. 
Richard's  first  attempt  was  to  manage  by  new  men  a  system  which 
was  far  from  maturity,  and  would  not  bear  rough  or  indiscriminate 
usage.    The  elements  which  had  supplied  Henry's  early  difficulties 
survived,  although  weakened  and  disfumed.    Much  of  the  influence 
which  his  great  ministers  exercised  over  the  baronage  was  personal 
quite  as  much  as  official.    It  might  be  a  question  whether,  after  his 
guiding   hand   was  removed,  the  old  administrators  could  have 
successfully  maintained  their  position  and  his  policy.    Richard's  Hiniyitem 
initial  measures,  and  the  results  which  followed  them  during  the  tettofhiB 
years  which  he  spent  on  crusade  and  in  captivity,  were  such  as  to  ^^* 
try  very  cruelly  the  fabric  which  his  father  had  raised. 

The  English  history  of  the  reign  is,  then,  the  history  not  of  TbehiBtoiy 
Richard,  but  of  his  ministers ;  of  the  administrations  of  his  four  Cf  raa^t!!e 
successive  justiciars,  William  Longchamp,'  Walter  of  Goutances,  S«mEiUten 
Hubert  Walter,  and  Geo&ey  FitzPeter.    The  importance  of  the 


which  the  mala  eonsuetudines  of  the 
Pyrenean  oonntB  and  barons  gave  him, 
who  wera  really  patrons  of  banditti 
who  lived  on  the  plunder  of  pilgrims 
to  Gompostella.  See  Ben.  Pet.  i.  182 ; 
Bio.  Devizes,  p.  12;  Hoveden,  iiL  36, 
86. 

>  In  1176  he  landed  on  Good  Fri- 
day at  Southampton,  spent  Easter  at 
Winchester,  and  almost  immediately 
returned  to  Poictoa.  Ben.  Pet  i.  115, 
120. 

*  In  1184  he  came  to  England  in 
November,  stayed  over  Christmas, 
which  he  spent  at  Windsor  with  tibe 
king,  and  sailed  from  Dover  before 


New  Year's  Day  1186.  Ben.  Pet.  i.  819, 
883,  384.  [Richard  paid  Henry  II.  a 
short  visit  in  England  soon  after  Whit- 
suntide 1179.] 

*  William  Longchamp  was  chief 
justiciar  either  solely  or  with  col- 
leagues from  Dec.  11,  the  day  of 
Hichard's  departure,  to  October  10, 
1191,  when  he  was  compelled  to  vacate 
the  post.  Walter  of  Goutances  held 
the  office  from  Oct.  10,  1191,  to  the 
time  of  his  departure  to  GeiTnany  in 
January  1194;  Hubert  Walter  from 
January  1194  to  July  81,  1198; 
Qeoffrey  FitzPeter  from  that  time  to 
his  death  in  1218. 
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first  two  of  these  is  of  a  political,  that  of  the  latter  of  a  constitational 
character.  But  the  survey  of  a  period  which,  coming  between 
Henry  II.  and  John,  must  necessarily  have  witnessed  a  great  growth 
of  national  life,  and  which  contains  other  elements  of  interest  which 
have  engrossed  the  attention  of  contemporaneous  and  later  historians, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  less  romantic  topics,  deserves  examination  in 
detail. 

The  seeds  of  the  difficulties  of  the  first  three  years  of  the  reign 
were  sown  by  Bichard  himself  during  the  few  months  that  followed 
his  coronation,  in  the  choice  of  the  ministers  who  were  to  govern 
England  during  the  crusade,  and  in  the  measures  taken  for  securing 
the  good  behaviour  of  John  and  Geof&ey.  In  neither  of  these 
respects  can  Bichard  be  charged  with  any  greater  fault  than  political 
short-sightedness.  The  events  that  illustrate  them  begin  from  the 
very  moment  of  his  father's  funeral. 

No  sooner  was  the  body  of  Henry  consigned  to  the  tomb  at 
Fontevraud  than  the  question  arose  how  were  the  new  and  old 
relations  of  his  successor  to  be  reconciled  ;  how  was  he  to  treat  those 
who  had  been  faithful  to  his  father  on  principles  which  would  make 
them  not  less  faithful  to  himself,  and  how  to  reward  those  who  had 
been  his  friends  on  principles  which  would  from  the  moment  of  his 
succession  make  them  his  enemies.  First  and  foremost  of  these 
classes  came  his  brothers,  the  fiuthful  Geofirey  and  the  fiuthless 
John ;  after  them  the  whole  roll  of  the  baronage ;  on  the  one  side, 
Banulf  Qlanvill  and  Stephen  of  Turnham,  with  the  rest  of  Henry's 
servants ;  on  the  other,  Balph  of  Foug^res,  Juell  of  Mayenne,^  and 
the  rest  who  had  deserted  the  father  to  make  capital  in  the  service 
of  the  son.  Bichard*s  first  thought  was  to  revenge  himself  on  his 
father's  friends ;  but  it  was  a  short-lived  idea,  and  gave  way  so  soon 
to  better  feelings  that  the  two  on  whom  the  first  brunt  of  his  hasty 
anger  fell  seem  to  have  become,  as  soon  as  their  punishment  was 
over,  his  most  faithful  friends.*  Stephen  Turnham'  and  Banulf 
Qlanvill  *  were  compelled  to  purchase  his  goodwill  by  heavy  fines ; 
but  those  paid,  the  former  was  restored  to  his  post  as  steward  of 
Anjou,  and  Glanvill,  although  he  was  not  suffered  to  retain  the 
justiciarship,  attended  the  court  as  a  counsellor  until  his  departure 
for  the  crusade,  on  which  he  died.  Towards  those  who  had  deserted 
Henry  in  his  last  difficulties,  Bichard  adopted  different  conduct: 
dispossessed  them  of  their  estates,  and  treated  them  as  his  own 
enemies.    The  lords  of  Fougdres  and  Mayenne  continued  during  his 

1  Ben.  Pet  ii.  72.  of  Stephen's  son  on  account  of  the  in- 

*  See  Ben.  Pet.  iL  76.  ferioritj  of  hie  birth.     The  question 

*  Bio.  Devizes,  pp.  3-8.    Bee  also  of  Stephen's  identity  is,  however,  still 
Ben.  Pet.  ii.  71,  72,  where  the  king  is  unsettled. 

said  to  have  broken  o£F  the  marriage  *  Bio.  Deviz.  pp.  6-8. 
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rdgn,  as  they  and  their  ancestors  had  done  constantly  before,  to  opwwitioii 
lead  the  baronial  opposition  in  Brittany,  Maine,  and  Anjou.  °     ^ 

The  requirements  of  revenge  and  justice  being  satisfied,  the  new  He  attempu 
sovereign  seems  to  have  determined  to  bind  to  himself  by  gifts  and  mm  the 
promises  all  the  leaders,  or  would-be  leaders,  of  the  parties  which  au  partial  : 
his  own  quarrels  with  his  father  had,  if  not  created,  at  least  furnished 
with  opportunities  for  organisation.    As  soon  as  he  was  invested  proridM  for 
with  the  duchy  of  Normandy  he  began  to  make  a  lavish  provision  oeoflrqr: 
for  John ;  he  renewed  the  promise  of  the  archbishopric  of  York  to 
Qeof&ey,  and  he  proposed  to  pay  to  Philip  not  only  the  2O,O0OZ.  with  and  i»jb 
which  Henry  had  purchased  peace,  but  4,000Z.  more  to  indemnify  Phiup 
him  for  the  expenses  of  the  war ;  this  done,  the  two  undertook  to 
meet  early  in  1190,  and  proceed  to  the  crusade  together.    The  ^^^^^  ^ 
provision  made  for  John  on  this  occasion  was  the  bestowal  of  the 
county  of  Mortain,  in  Normandy,  which  had  been  the  property  of  king 
Stephen,  and  had  escheated  on  the  death  of  his  son  William  in  1159,^ 
and  the  promise  of  a  revenue  of  4,000Z.  a  year  '  from  lands  in  England 
with  the  completion  of  the  marriage  contract  with  the  daughter  of  John's 
the  last  earl  of  Qloucester,  the  son  of  Bobert,  who  had  been  betrothed 
to  John  in  1176,  and  who  brought  with  her  by  way  of  dowry  the 
honour  of  the  earldom  of  Qloucester. 

To  all  this  were  added,  as  soon  as  the  brothers  arrived  in  England,  Bestowal  of 
the   several    castles    and    honours    of    Marlborough,    Lancaster,  oMtieeon 
Ludgarshall,  and  the  Peak,  the  castle  of  Bolsover,  the  town  and 
honour  of  Nottingham,  the  honours  of  Wallingf ord  and  Tickhill,  and 
the  county  of  Derby  with  the  Peverell  fee.'    It  is  to  be  observed 


*  I  have  remarked  (vol.  ii.  p.  6,  Rolls 
Series)  on  the  difficulties  att^ding  the 
statement  that  John  had  the  coonty  of 
Mortain  before  his  father's  death, 
made  by  Hoveden  (as  an  addition  to 
Benedict),  and  also  by  Bichardof 
DcYizes,  who  says,  *  praster  comitatom 
de  Moritonio,  qnem  dono  patris 
pridem  perceperat/  p.  7.  William  of 
Kewbargh  (iv.  8)  describes  Biohard  as 
ratifying  his  father's  gift.  The  truth 
seems  to  be  that  Henry  had  promised 
the  oonnty  and  that  Bichard  actually 
bestowed  it.  Although  count  WUliam 
died  in  1160,  his  sister,  who  married 
Matthew  of  Boulogne,  carried  the 
claim  on  the  county  to  him.  He  died 
in  1178,  and  his  daughters  do  not 
seem  to  have  made  any  claim  ;  it  was 
in  the  king's  hands  in  1180,  and 
he  had  in  fact  bought  off  count 
Matthew's  claim  in  1168.  See 
Stapleton,  Korman  Bolls,  i.  pp.  bdU, 
cxxiii.  Benedict  distinctly  says  that 
the  county  was  given  by  Bichard  to 


John  on  the  occasion  of  his  investiture 
as  duke  of  Normandy,  July  20, 1189. 
Ben.  Pet.  ii.  73. 

*  Ben.  Pet.  ii.  78 ;  M.  Paris,  152. 
This  promise  of  4,000Z.  a  year  in  land 
was  not  regarded  as  fulfilled  by  the 
bestowal  of  the  counties  shortly  after 
mentioned,  although  it  is  nearly  the 
sum  at  which  their  revenues  may  be 
valued;  we  find  that  in  1195,  when 
John  had  been  removed  from  the 
government  of  the  counties,  his  income 
from  the  exchequer  was  8,000Z. 
Hoveden,  iii.  286.  But  unfortunately 
for  Bichard's  character  as  a  liberal 
brother,  the  8,000Z.  are  in  Angevin 
money  and  only  equal  to  2,000Z.  ster- 
ling. However,  it  is  clear  that  whilst 
he  was  in  charge  of  the  counties,  he 
was  receiving  a  large  sum  from  the 
exchequer.    B.  Devizes,  p.  26. 

'  These  honours  were  given  before 
the  coronation,  Ben.  Pet.  ii.  78.  The 
money  value  may  be  estimated  roughly 
by  reference  to  the  roll  of  the  8xd  of 
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that  this  enumeration  of  the  endowments  should  be  construed  exactly 
as  detailed  by  Benedict  and  abridged  by  HoTeden.  In  a  few  cases 
the  castle  and  honour  are  given  together,  but  in  the  more  important 
ones,  Tickhill,  Wallingf  ord,  and  the  impregnable  one  of  Nottingham,^ 
the  honour  is  given  without  the  castle ;  the  hold  of  the  crown  is 
maintained  on  these  castles  as  well  as  that  of  Oloucester,  a  matter 
that  has  much  significance  in  its  relation  to  later  events.*  Not  con- 
tent with  this  enormous  accession  of  territory,  John  received  in  addi- 
tion, before  Richard's  departure  from  England,  the  counties  of  Devon, 
Dorset,  Somerset,  and  Cornwall.' 

Immediately  after  the  coronation  Richard  held  a  Oreat  Goundl  at 
Pipewell,  at  which  he  filled  up  the  vacant  church  preferments,  and 
changed  the  sherifiTs  of  the  counties  in  contemplation  of  the  Michael- 
mas session  of  the  Exchequer.  In  the  former  dass  of  appointments 
we  trace  the  working  of  several  natural  influences.  His  father's 
servants,  Hubert  Walter,  the  nephew  of  Glanvill ;  Richard  FitzNeal, 
the  treasurer  of  the  Exchequer ;  Oodfrey,  the  son  of  Richard  of  Lucy 
the  loyal,^  were  secured  by  bishoprics;  and  William  of  S.  Mere 
I'Eglise,  the  prothonotary,  by  a  rich  stall  at  York.  To  his  own 
personal  servant,  William  Longchamp,  he  gives  a  bishopric ;  to  the 
brother  of  William  Marshall,  who  had  been  the  intimate  friend  and 
companion  of  his  brother  Henry,  the  deanery  of  York.  The  old 
bishop  of  Durham  is  propitiated  by  the  bestowal  of  the  treasurer- 
ship  of  the  same  church,  which  had  been  held  by  his  cousin  S. 
William  and  himself  in  succession,  on  his  nephew  Bouchard  de 
Puiset;  and  the  services  of  the  Champagne  connexion,  still  so 


John,  when  Wallingford  is  worth  80Z., 
Tickhill  852.,  the  PevereU  fee  2322. 
10s.;  and  to  the  Pipe  Boll  of  1 
Bichard  I.,  when  the  honour  of  Gloa- 
cester  is  worth  548Z.  17s.  lid.,  and 
Lancaster,  251L  5s.  lOd, 
1  B.  Devizes,  80. 


'  It  is  especially  noted  by  Hoveden, 
ui.  6. 

"  Bestowed  in  December.  Ben. 
Pet.  ii.  99.  The  gross  values  of  all 
these  counties,  for  Bichard  bestows 
not  only  the  ferms,  but  all  the  profits 
of  administration,  were  in  1  Bich.  I. 
as  follows : — 


Devonshire    . 

Dorset  and  Somerset 

CSomwall 

Notts  and  Derbyshire 

or  if  the  ferms  alone  be  counted, — 


Devonshire    . 

CSomwall 

Dorset  and  Somerset 

Notts  and  Derby 


£  fl. 

2,041  12 

1,158  15 

512  8 

378  17 


£ 

812 
288 
480 
819 


s. 

7 

4 

0 

15 


d. 

11 

1 
11 

9J 


<2. 

0\ 

I 

0 

117 


-In  all  4,0812.  9s.  8d. 


In  all,  1,8452.  7s. 


*  Jordan  Fantosme,  p.  71.    *  Godefridus  Alius  memorandi  Bicardi  illius  de 
Luci.*    B.  Devizes,  9. 
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Btrong  both  in  Franoe  and  in  England,  were  further  secured  by  the 
nomination  of  Henry  de  Soilli,^  to  the  abbacy  of  Glastonbury.  In 
all  these,  a  prudent  regard  to  existing  personal  or  political  interests 
is  distinguishable. 

The  secular  appointments  were  not  bestowed  with  similar  circum-  SMmiw 
spection,  although  the  marriages  and  wardships  in  the  hands  of  the  p'*'^™^^ 
crown  were  distributed  on  much  the  same  principle.     Among  the 
latter  class  of  preferments,  William  Marshall  got  the  heiress  of  the 
earldom  of  Strigul ;  the  son  of  Roger  FitzBain&ai,  the  heiress  of  the 
barony  of  Kendal ; '  William  Longchamp,  the  wardship  of  Stephen 
Beauchamp.'    But  with  the  official  posts  it  was  otherwise.    The 
place  of  Banulf  Glanvill  was  filled  by  two  old  statesmen,  Hugh  de  Newjuti- 
Puiset,  bishop  of  Durham,  and  William  Mandeville,  earl  of  Essex  and 
count,  in  the  right  of  his  wife,  of  Aumale,  the  most  faithful  servant  of 
Henry  11. ;  *  and  this  change  of  the  head  of  the  administration  was 
followed  by  a  dean  sweep  in  the  sheriffdoms.    It  is  not  clear  whether  New 
this  was  done  at  Pipewell,  or  a  fortnight  later  at  the  Michaelmas 
exchequer ;  probably  it  was  arranged  at  the  former  place,  and  carried 
into  execution  in  the  latter.    The  changes  seem  to  imply  an  im- 
prudent desire  on  Richard's  part  to  carry  with  him  most  of  the  leading  Moit  of  the 
members  of  his  father's  government ;  a  desire  that  was  aided  by  the  nnder^wof 
fact  that  most  of  these  were  already  under  a  vow  of  crusade,  which  ^^^^"'"^ 
under  a  king  who  was  himself  an  ardent  crusader,  and  who  had 
obtained  from  the  pope  the  privilege  of  commuting  the  vows  of  his 
subjects  for  a  money  payment,  was  not  likely  to  be  redeemed  with- 
out enormous  cost.^    In  a  few  cases  some  method  may  be  traced.  Hie  old 
In  Yorkshire  Banulf  Olanvill  gives  way  to  John  Marshall,  the  old  frieadidto- 
king's  friend  to  the  new ;  ^  in  Herefordshire  Balph  Arden,  Olanvill's  ^S!S^  ^^ 


■heriib 


*  Ben.  Pet.  ii.  85 ;  Hoveden,  iii.  16, 
note  5. 

*  Ben.  Pet.  ii.  73,  76. 

*  I  mention  this  because  it  seems  to 
have  been  a  lucrative  piece  of  prefer- 
ment. It  had  been  bought  by  Bertram 
de  Verdun  for  200  marks ;  he  sold  it 
to  Longchamp  for  20  marks'  profit. 
Madox,  Hist  ExcK  691.  After  the 
chancellor's  death  his  brother  Henry 
had  the  wardship  of  the  heir  of 
Stephen,  and  paid  1001.  for  it  in  the 
first  year  of  John.  Possibly  it  was  in 
this  way  that  he  became  sheriff  of  Wor- 
cestershire, the  hereditary  sheriffdom 
of  which  belonged  to  the  Beauchamps. 
Bot.  de  Finibus,  1st  John,  p.  15. 

^  Hoveden  adds  to  Benedict's  infor- 
mation that  Geoffrey  FitzPeter, 
William  Briewere,  Robert  deWihtef  eld, 
and    Boger  FitzRainfrai    were  asso- 


ciated in  the  ofSce.    See  Ben.  Pet.  iL 
87 ;  Hoveden,  iii.  16. 

*  Of  tiie  barons  and  justices  of 
Henry  n.'8  reign,  Banulf  Glanvill, 
Bertram  de  Verdun,  Boger  Glanvill, 
Gilbert  Pipard,  and  others,  went  with 
the  king.  Geoffrey  FitzPeter,  William 
Briewere,  and  Hugh  Bardolf  bought  of 
the  king  a  licence  to  stay  at  home. 
B.  Dev.  p.  8.  Hugh  Bardolf  is  men- 
tioned as  being  at  Messina  in  Novem- 
ber, 1190 ;  Hoveden,  iii.  62  ;  and  even 
William  Marshall  must  have  been 
there  early  in  1191,  if  we  are  to  take 
literally  the  words  of  Benedict,  ii.  158, 
Hoveden,  iii.  96.  Tet  he  was  acting  as 
a  judge  in  England  very  shortly  before 
(Mon.  Angl.  i.  891) ;  perhaps  he  accom- 
panied and  returned  with  Eleanor. 

*  Glanvill  had  administered  York- 
shire by  his  steward  Beiner,  who  went 
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son-in-law,  is  replaced  by  Henry  Longchamp,  the  chancellor's  brother. 
Such  appointments  strengthened,  no  doubt,  the  hands  of  the  king's 
personal  friends.  Others,  however,  must  have  seriously  weakened 
the  administration.  Among  these  the  foremost  are  the  purchase 
of  sheriffdoms  by  three  of  the  bishops  :  Hugh  de  Puiset,  of  Durham, 
buys  Northumberland  for  2,000  marks ;  ^  Godfrey  de  Lucy,  by  a 
single  fine,  obtained  for  himself  the  county  of  Hampshire,  with  the 
castles  of  Winchester  and  Porchester,  his  own  inheritance,  and  in- 
demnity for  the  treasure  of  his  church ;  ^  Hugh  of  Nunant,  bishop  of 
Coventry,  was  allowed  to  take  for  a  smaller  fine  the  sheriffdoms  of 
Leicestershire,  Staffordshire  and  Warwickshire.'  The  counties 
bestowed  on  John  were  withdrawn  from  the  ordinary  administration 
of  the  government.  Gerard  Camville,  one  of  his  swo^  followers, 
for  700  marks,  entered  on  the  sheriffdom  of  Lincolnshire ;  ^  Hugh  of 
Nunant  was  also  his  personal  adherent.  Of  the  other  counties,  only 
seven  or  eight,  retained  their  old  sheriffs,  and  only  five  of  the  old 
sheriffs  ^  found  places  in  the  same  capacity :  these  were  old  servants 
of  the  state,  not  likely  to  become  politically  dangerous.  But  the 
changes  in  the  sheriffdoms  are  not  to  be  imputed  solely  to  Richard's 
wish  to  carry  with  him  to  Palestine  all  the  men  of  mark ;  in  some 
cases  the  office  was  doubtless  bought.  Those  officers  who  were  re- 
moved were  not  disgraced,  for  out  of  them,  after  making  them  pay 
heavily  for  the  commutation  of  their  vows,  Richard  chose  the  chief 
advisers  of  the  regency.  The  great  offices  of  state  were,  moreover 
paid  for  by  their  fortunate  holders ;  Hugh  de  Puiset  paid  at  least  a 
thousand  marks  for  his  share  of  the  justiciarship,^  and  William 
Longchamp,  although  the  king's  confidant,  paid  three  thousand  for 
the  chancery,  notwithstanding  that  the  bishop  of  Bath  bid  a 
thousand  more.^  Other  very  large  sums  were  levied  on  the  barons 
and  bishops  for  the  ratification  of  rights  and  confirmation  of  their 
tenure  of  estates,  the  greatest  bargain  being  that  made  by  the  king 

with  him  on  crusade,  and  died  in 
Cyprus.  Ben.  Pet.  it.  150.  He  had 
rendered  account  of  a  fine  of  1,000 
marks  on  his  own  accunt  in  the  second 
of  Richard  I.  (Pipe  Boll);  another 
proof  of  the  way  in  which  as  Bichard 
of  Devizes  describes,  the  Glanvill  con- 
nexion was  plundered  at  this  time. 

»  Pipe  Boll,  2  Bic.  I. :— •  Hugo  epi- 
soopus  Dxmelm.  4ebet  mm.  maroas  pro 
comitatu  Northumbria  habendo.'  He 
gave  1,000  marks  for  the  justiciarship, 
Ben.  Pet.  ii.  90 ;  600  for  Sadberge, 
Hoveden,  iii.  39.  Bichard  of  Devizes 
raises  the  sum  of  money  invested  by 
him  to  10,000Z.,  p.  8. 

>  For   8,000Z.,  B.  Devizes,  p.  10. 


Another  3,000Z.  he  paid  for  the  re- 
storation of  Meon  and  Wargrave,  Bot. 
Pip.  2  B.  I. 

*  For  300  marks,  Madox,  HisL 
ExcK  316. 

*  'Gerardns  de  Gamvilla  reddit 
computum  de  700  marcis  pro  vice- 
comitatu  Lincoln,  et  castello  civitatis 
habendis.'    Bot.  Pip.  2  Bic.  I. 

*  Oger  Fitz-Oger,  Heniy  de  CSomhell,. 
William  Buffus,  William  FitzHervey, 
Bobert  de  la  Mara ;  others,  however,, 
probably  acted  under  John  in  his 
counties. 

*  See  above,  note  1. 
'  B.  Devizes,  p.  9. 
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of  SootSy  who,  for  a  payment  of  10,0002.,  emancipated  himself  from 
the  conditions  imposed  on  him  by  Henry  11.  in  1175.  Bat  the 
object  of  these  latter  sales  was  merely  the  raising  of  money. 

By  such  means  Biohard  endeavoured  to  secure  peace  during  his  ^^^^ 
absence  from  Europe;  his  policy  was  to  work  the  governmental  pouoy 
machinery  by  men  who  were  not  likely  to  be  dangerous,  to  bribe  by 
large  benefactions  those  whose  claims  might  have  made  them  so, 
to  bind  those  who  had  invested  their  treasure  so  largely  in  public 
appointments  to  the  maintenance  of  public  security,  to  carry  away 
with  him  as  much  as  possible  of  the  money  which  might  have 
sustained  private  wars,  and  as  many  as  possible  of  those  members 
of  the  feudal  baronage  whose  possessions  were  so  large  or  their 
traditions  so  continuous  as  to  render  them  jealous  of  royal  authority. 
But  before  he  left  England  he  had  reason  to  see  that  all  this  would 
be  futile.  The  death  of  William  Mandeville  in  November  left  the 
justidarship  vacant,  for  Hugh  de  Puiset  could  not  be  trusted  to  act  Buriy  in- 
alone — ^nay,  it  was  a  question  whether  the  king  ever  seriously  in-  i^iaSm 
tended  him  to  act  in  this  capacity  at  all.  The  archbishop  elect  of  York 
had  quarrelled  with  his  clergy  and  fallen  into  disgrace  with  Richard, 
and  it  was  found  necessary  to  secure  John  with  further  gifts.  The  king 
was,  however,  in  a  hurry  to  embark,  and  perhaps  not  unwilling  to  leave 
matters  to  settle  themselves.  The  bishop  of  Durham  was  left  as 
justiciar,  but  with  the  chancellor,  Hugh  Bardulf,  and  William 
Briewere  as  colleagues.^  Further  questions  were  to  be  settled  at  a 
council  in  Normandy  before  the  pilgrimage  to  the  East  began. 

Bichard  left  England  on  the  11th  of  December.    Almost  im-  ''^i^ 
mediately  after  his  departure  the  chancellor  and  justiciar  quarrelled,  qiuunrei 
The  bishop  of  Durham  saw  that  the  bishop  of  Ely  was  intended  to  Theieem- 
hold  the  substance  of  power,  whilst,  even  if  faith  were  to  be  kept  with  tnrj  oon.' 
himself,  there  would  be  left  him  only  the  shadow,  the  expense,  and  ohanodior 
the  responsibility.    To  him  the  castle  of  Windsor  had  been  intrusted ;  ^^l^j^. 
but  to  the  chancellor  the  Tower  of  London.*    Longchamp  was  not  ^^^by 
indisposed  for  a  struggle ;  he  declined  to  admit  the  presence  of  the  Biohard 
bishop  of  Durham  at  the  Exchequer,'  or  to  recognise  him  as  in 
charge  of  the  county  of  Northumberland.    No  reason  is  given  for 
this,  but  the  probable  one  is  that  the  bishop  had  not  actually  paid 
the  money  offered  for  the  county,^  and  that  the  chancellor  acted 
under  Ridiard's  orders.    At  the  siftme  time,  however,  he  dispossessed 

'  Ben.  Pet.  ii.  101.    Hoveden  makes  intervened  between  the  king's  depar- 

the  chancellor  co-jastioiar,  and  Ho^  tore  and  his  summons  to  Normandy. 
Bardnli,  William  MarshaU,  Geoffrey         '  Benedict,  u.   101.     Hoveden,  iii. 

FitzPeter,     and   William     Briewere,  28. 
associates;  a  different  committee  from         *  B.  Devizes,  p.  11. 
that  appointed  at  Pipewell.    It  is  not         *  The  money  is  still  a  debt  in  the 

improbable  that  Hogh  was  really  the  P  pe  Boll  of  2  Bich.II.;that  is,  at 

chief  jostioiar  tor  the  short  time  that  Michaelmas  1190. 

P 
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the  bishop  of  Winohestor  of  the  honoozs  he  had  purchased,  and  even 
of  his  own  inheritanoe,  on  whioh  he  had  ao  bitely  entered.^  In  this 
case  the  desire  of  getting  both  the  sherifidom  and  the  castles  into 
the  hands  of  the  government  probably  operated.  As  for  the 
bishop  of  Coventry,  it  was  thought  sa£Scient  to  proceed  against  him 
in  the  ecdesasticid  court,  and  obtain  an  injunction  from  the  arch- 
bisl^op  of  Canterbury  against  his  holding  a  sheriffdom.' 

When  in  the  month  of  February  or  early  in  March  the  king  held 
his  council  in  Normandy,  complaints  on  all  these  grounds  were  laid 
before  him.  Most  of  the  leading  men  in  England  attended ;  the 
chief  business  done  was  the  appointment  of  the  chancellor  as 
justiciar  of  England,  the  bishop  of  Durham's  jurisdiction  being 
confined  to  the  north  of  the  Humber ; '  John  and  Creof&ey  were 
sworn  not  to  return  to  England  for  three  years.  Hugh  of  Nunant 
undertook  before  the  archbishop  to  give  up  his  secular  office. 
Measures  were  also  taken  to  obtain  for  the  chancellor  the  office  of 
legate  in  the  absence  of  Archbishop  Baldwin. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  powers  with  which  Longchamp  was 
now  invested,  the  task  which  he  undertook  was  probably  as  difficult 
a  one  as  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  minister.  He  was,  indeed,  trusted 
by  his  master,  but  he  could  have  hardly  trusted  Bichard  out  of  his 
sight,  knowing  how  uncertain  were  the  expedients  of  his  fickle  poli<7, 
how  easily  he  was  imposed  upon,  and  how  his  inveterate  extra- 
vagance laid  him  open  to  intrigues  in  which  money  would  be  too 
powerful  a  temptation  for  him  to  resist  The  condition  of  England 
was  anything  but  bettered  by  Biohard's  policy.  The  great  earls  of 
Chester  and  Leicester,  the  great  minister  Qlanvill,and  his  colleagues 
Bertram  de  Verdun,  Gilbert  Pipard,  and  others,  the  great  bishops 
Hubert  of  Salisbury,  and  Walter  of  Bouen,  were  indeed  gone  ;  and 
John  and  Geof&ey  were  sworn  to  stay  away.  But  the  uneasiness  was 
not  removed  with  them;  the  sources  of  disturbance  were  in  the 
very  atmosphere  of  society.  The  removal  of  the  great  men  made 
the  country  more  difficult  to  manage,  the  balance  more  difficult  to 
adjust.  Hugh  de  Puiset  had  made  himself  a  comfortable  principalis 
in  the  north,  where  the  justiciarship  of  the  whole  province  was  added 


>  B.  DeviMB,  11. 

*  See  the  letter  from  Archbishop 
Baldwin  to  the  bishop  of  London,  in 
B.  de  Diceto,  662 :  Hugh  had  at  Boaen 
promised  to  resign  his  sheriBFdom 
within  a  fortnight  after  Easter.  In 
the  Boll  of  the  2nd  of  Bichard  X.,  he 
renders  aeconnt  for  Warwickshire  and 
Leicestershire  for  half  a  year,  and 
Hugh  Bardolf  for  the  second  half,  and 
in  1191  Hugh  Bardolf  accounts  for  the 


whole  year  in  Warwickshire  and 
Leicestershire,  while  the  bishop  has 
had  Staffordshire  for  a  whole  year.  It 
would  seem,  then,  that  he  had  obeyed 
the  archbishop's  command  as  long  as 
he  lived.  In  1192  he  accounts  for  all 
the  three  counties. 

'  Ben.  Pet.  ii.  106.  Hoveden,  iiL  82. 
Longdiamp  is  now  'summus  jnsti- 
tiarius.*    B.  Devises,  14. 
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to  hifl  ordinary  and  palatine  jurisdiotion  as  bishop,  and  the  newly- 
purchased  earldom  or  sheriffdom  of  Northumberland.  John  had  an 
•equally  oompaot,  though  less  extensive,  dominion  in  the  west ;  and 
in  the  middle  of  England,  he  and  his  friends  possessed  a  band  of 
jurisdictions  and  castles  reaching  through  the  counties  of  Lincoln, 
Nottingham,  Derby,  Leicester,  Warwick,  and  Stafford.  Although 
of  the  towns  of  this  midland  territory  many,  if  not  all,  were  faithful 
to  the  crown,  and  some  of  the  oasties  were  still  retained  by  the  king 
as  a  check  on  his  brother,  the  whole  of  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  was 
withdrawn  from  the  direct  action  of  the  justiciar.  John's  own 
counties  rendered  no  account  at  the  Exchequer,  and  their  judicial 
business  was  managed  by  his  own  justiciar ;  in  the  shires  under 
Hugh  of  Nunant  and  Gerard  OamviUe,  the  influence  of  the  justiciar 
<)ould  not  be  available  without  the  co-operation  of  the  sheriff.  The 
chancellor  could  regard  only  the  east  and  south-east  of  England  as 
really  amenable  to  his  authorify.  Any  attempt  to  exert  it  beyond 
these  limits  would  necessarily  lead  to  a  complication  with  one  or  all 
of  his  rivals. 

Hugh  de  Puiset  was  a  man  whose  ancestors  had  been  accustomed 
to  deal  on  an  equality  with  kings,  and  to  give  them  no  small  trouble. 
He  was,  in  all  probability,  the  son  of  that  Hugh  de  Puiset,^  viscount 


LooiJiMtioB 
of  parties 


Withdrawal 
of  John's 
ooontisB 
from  the 
ocdJowT 
JorlsdiotioD 
ofth« 
Jnstioiar 


of 


HaHrhde 
Paisel 


1  It  is  impossible  to  speak  with 
entire  oertainty  of  the  parentage  of 
Hugh  de  Puiset,  bat  I  believe  the 
loUowing  to  be  the  troth.  I  should  say 
that  the  whole  pedigree  of  the  Puisets 
is  difficult  to  make  oat  The  Paisets 
were  lords  of  the  castle  of  that  name 
near  Ghartres,  and  the  head  of  the 
lunily  was  hereditary  visoonnt  of 
Ohartres.  I.  Ebrard,  visooont  of 
Ghartres,  and  his  wife  Honbergis  were 
the  parents  of  Hagh  de  Paiset,  vis- 
ooant  of  Ghartres,  and  Adelaide  the 
wife  of  Boger  Montgomery  the  ally  of 
William  the  Gonqaeror.  {Cartulaire  de 
8»  Pi8rredeChartres,159.  Ord.yit.v. 
18.)  n.  Hagh  de  Paiset,  visooant  of 
Ohartres,  married  Adelaide  of  Mont- 
Iheri,  sister  of  Oay  de  Boohf  ort,  dapif  er 
to  the  king  of  France.  He  was 
viscount  in  1096  and  had  three  sons, 
Ebrard,  Hagh,  and  Ghiy,  and  a  daughter 
Honbergis.  (Cairtulair§t  Ao.  p.  240.) 
ni.  Of  these  three  sons,  Guy  was 
viscount  of  Etampes;  Hugh  married 
Mamilia  de  Boaoy  and  went  to  the 
Holy  Land  about  1106.  (Will.  Tyr. 
xiv.  15.)  Ebrard  went  on  the  first 
erasade  and  took  part  in  the  siege  of 
Antioch  in  1097.  ( W.  Tyr.  vi.  4 ;  Alb. 
Aq.  386,  256.)    IT.  The  next  viscoont 


of  Ghartres  is  Hagh  de  Paiset,  the 
enemy  of  Lewis  VI.,  who  is  described  by 
Abbot  Sager  as  the  nephew  of  Oay  of 
Etampes,  and  son  of  the  countess  Ade- 
laide of  GorbeiL  (0pp.  Suger,  ed.  Le 
GoydelaMarche,p.70!)  His  father  had 
gone  on  the  first  erosade.  He  was, 
fi&en,  the  son  of  Ebrard  who  died  at 
Antioch,  and,  as  viscount,  agrees  with 
the  abbot  of  8.  Pierre  for  the  com- 
memoration of  his  father  Ebrard  as 
soon  as  the  day  of  his  death  is  known. 
(CafrMaim  <Sto.  452.)  Y.  This  Hugh 
had  a  wife  Agnes,  and  two  sons,  Ebrard 
and  Bouchard  (CcurU  p.  412),  of 
whom  Ebrard  was  viscount  of  Ghiurtres 
1148.  (CarL  644 ;  Bouquet,  xv.  498.) 
VI.  The  next  viscount  is  Hugh  de 
Puiset,  count  of  Bar,  son  of  Ebrard 

SBen.  Pet.  L  278),  and  nephew  of  Hugh 
e  Puiset  bishop  of  Durham.  There- 
fore bishop  Hugh  must  have  been  a 
younger  son  of  Hugh  and  Agnes,  and 
Agnes  must  have  been  an  unknown 
daughter  of  Gount  Stephen  of  Blois 
and  Adela  the  daughter  of  William  tiie 
Gonqueror.  This  pedigree,  which  has 
given  me  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  wiU  be 
found  to  agree  with  the  charters  and 
historians,  but  not  with  the  deductions 
of  the  French  genealogists,  who  rather 
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of  Ohartres,  who  had  for  many  years  defied  the  power  of  Lewia  YL 
Another  Hugh  de  Puiset,  his  cousin,^  had  nearly  produced  a  revolution 
in  Palestine ;  another  ancestor,  Bouchard  of  Corbeil,  had  attempted  to> 
wrest  the  crown  of  France  from  Philip  L'  Hugh  himself  was  a 
great-grandson  of  William  the  Conqueror ;  nephew  of  Stephen,  of 
Henry  of  Winchester,  and  Theobald  of  Champagne ;  cousin  to  both 
Richard  I.  and  Philip  EL  Adelidis,  the  mother  of  one  at  least  of 
the  bishop's  children,  was  a  lady  of  the  great  house  of  Percy,'  and 
this  connexion  added  the  influence  of  her  family  to  the  other  sources 
of  the  bishop's  strength.  One  of  his  sons,  also  Hugh  de  Puiset,  had 
been  chancellor  to  Lewis  VII.^  Hugh  had  had  now  a  longer  tenure^ 
of  power  than  any  man  of  his  mark  in  Europe.  At  an  early  age  he 
had  been  made  treasurer  of  York,  in  which  capacity  he  had  styled 
himself  Hugh,  '  by  the  grace  of  God,  treasurer  and  archdeacon ' ; 
had  fought  the  battles  in  court,  council  and  chapter,  of  his  cousin 
8.  William,  and  had  headed  the  garrisons  and  trained  the  soldiers  of 
Henry  of  Winchester  when  Henry  II.  was  yet  a  child.^    He  had 


ignore  bishop  Hugh.  In  addition  to 
tiie  references  given  above,  compare 
Martene  and  Dorand,  AmpUssima 
ColL,  i  774;  Bonquet,  xv.  498;  Du- 
chesne, iv.  528.  The  identification 
of  Hugh  the  Yisooant,  as  the  son  of 
Ebnffd,  is  proved  by  the  charter  of  the 
abbey  of  8.  Pimrre,  in  which  he  refers 
to  his  imprisonment ;  Cart.  Ac  452 ; 
Snger,  pp.  78, 76;  and  that  of  his  son 
Ebrard  by  the  letter  of  Lewis  YII. 
Cart,  <kc.,  644. 

*  Hugh  the  younger,  son  of  Hugh 
and  Mamilia  de  Boucy,  count  of  Joppa. 
See  W.  Tyr.  xiv.  15. 

*  Suger,  y.  Ludov.  VI.  p.  80.  He 
was  slidn  by  Stephen  of  Blois.  lb.  81. 
He  was  father  of  Adelaide  tibe  wife  of 
Ebrard,  and  grandmotiier  of  the 
bishop. 

■  According  to  William  of  New- 
burgh,  ▼.  11,  the  bishop  was  father  of 
three  sons  by  three  different  ladies 
before  he  took  priest's  orders,  but  as  one 
of  the  persons  called  by  the  historian 
his  sons  was  his  nephew  Bouchard, 
archdeacon  of  IXirham',  the  rest  of  the 
story  may  be  apoczyphal.  Two  sons 
he  is  known  to  have  had,  of  both 
of  whom  Adelaide  may  have  been  the 
mother,  as  she  certainly  was  of  his  son 
Henry.  This  Heniy  gave  Stockdale 
to  SaUay  Abbey  *  pro  salute  aninuB  men 
et  Adetidis  de  Perci  matris  mesa  et 
Dionysin  sponssB  men  ....  sicut  in 
cartis  Bicitfdi  de  Morevillet  Willelmi 


de  Perci  continentur.'  Hon.  Angl.  v. 
510.  Adelidis  de  Percy  had  another 
son  named  Alan  de  Morvill,  who  con- 
firmed a  donation  which  Adelidis  de 
Percy  his  mother  had  made  to  Henry 
de  Puiset  his  brother,  of  all  the  land  of 
Settie  and  the  church  of  Giggleswiek. 
Whitaker,  Eistory  of  Craven,  p.  111. 
She  probably  had  married  a  Morvill 
after  Hugh  became  a  bishop.  Henry 
de  Puiset's  wife  Dionysia  was  a 
daughter  of  Odo  de  Thilli,  of  the 
family  to  which  BanduU  de  Thilli,  arch- 
bishop Soger's  constable,  belonged. 
Madox,  Hiat  Exch,  p.  856,  ftt>m 
Pipe  Boll  of  81  Hen.  II.  It  is  clear 
that  the  connexion  of  the  Puisets  and 
Percies  was  very  close,  and  that  tho 
former  had  gained  a  strong  position  in 
Torkshire.  Henry  de  Puiset  was  a 
great  benefactor  of  Finchale  priory. 

*  See  Ben.  Pet.  i.  241 ;  W.  Newb.  v. 
11.  He  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
Hugh  tiie  count  of  Bar  on  the  Seine,, 
the  bishop's  nephew,  who  comes  more 
into  English  history  and  was  buried  in 
the  Galilee  at  Durham,  Ben.  Pet.  ii.  92. 
The  bishop's  son,  who  was  chancellor 
in  1180,  died  before  1 185.  He  was  the 
youngest  of  the  family. 

*  John  of  Hexham,  ed.  Baine,  p.  155. 
'Qui  Hugo  thesaurarius  interim  epi- 
scopales  possessiones  Wintonin  et 
castra  cum  militari  manu  ipsemilitans 
defensabat.'  Ibid.  p.  158.  Hon.  Angl. 
V.  494. 
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<ev6ry  opportunity  and  many  qualifications  for  becoming  a  very  great 
man,  and  in  spite  of  his  fadlures  he  left  a  mark  upon  the  north  of 
England  which  is  not  yet  efilEKsed.    He  was  a  man  of  grand  stature, 
and  singularly  noble  faoe,^  eloquent,  energetic,  a  mighty  hunter,^  a  oiunoter 
great  shipmaster,'  a  magnificent    builder,  an  able  defender  and  of HogbiL 
besieger,  a  consummate    intriguer,  and  a  very  wary  politician.^  ^^"'^ 
Against  great  odds  he  had  retained  Ms  position  through  all  the  miouruer 
struggles  of  Henry's  reign.    Of  the  Beoket  quarrel  he  kept  himself  ^'^'^ 
comparatively   dear,    sympathising,    doubtless,    as    his    uncle   of 
Winchester  and  his  cousin  of  Sens  did,  with  the  ecdesiastioal 
principles  of  the  martyr,  but  unwilling  to  risk  anything  by  taking 
a  decided  part  against  the  king.     The  death  of  the  bishop  of 
Winchester  in  1171,  and  his  own  dose  connexion  with  the  French 
court,  induced  him  in  1178  to  take  a  more  hazardous  part,  and 
although  not  actually  to  rebel,  to  attempt  the  position  of  mediator 
which  had  been  held  by  his  uncle  in  the  contest  between  Stephen 
^and  Matilda,  but  which  Matilda's  son  was  little  likely  to  regard  as 
loyal.    His  temporising  policy  on  this  occasion  drew  down  on  him  the 
severe  animadversion  of  Henry,^  but  he  was  not,  like  Amulf  of 
Lisieux,  a  prelate  who  could  be  driven  into  resignation.    Henry  Hngbde 
doubtless  saw  that  his  own  policy  was  to  make  it  the  bishop's  nmnBt  ^ 
interest  to  be  faithful,  and  not  to  risk  on  the  side  of  Scotland  tiie  SSSu^  ^ 
substitution  of  a  weaker,  even  if  more  trustworthy,  champion.    By  tib«^^iai 
-every  turn  of  afihirs,  then,  he  had  gained  power,  and  could  he  have  pS^g 
realised  the  authority  apparently  intrusted  to  him  by  Richard,  he 
would  have  exercised  during  the  remaining  years  of  his  life  a  rule 
more  exactly  resembling  that  of  the  great  eodesiastical  princes  of 
'Germany  than  anything  that  has  ever  existed  in  England.    We 


*  Geoff.  Coldingham,  Ser,  Dtmelm. 
p.  4.  This  writer  makes  bishop  Hogh 
•only  26  at  the  time  of  his  election  to 
Dnrham  in  1152;  if  this  is  right  he 
mast  have  been  trained  early  to  the 
ose  of  arms,  as  he  was  early  preferred 
in  the  ohuroh.  Bat  he  was  probably 
older. 

*  On  his  *oaBa'  or  ohase  in  the 
forest  of  Weardale*  which  was  qaite  on 
a  royal  scale,  like  everything  else  aboat 
him,  see  Boldon  Buke,  ed.  Qreenwell, 
pp.  Uy,  Iv.  His  banting  hall,  built 
for  eadi  ohase  by  the  yilleins  of  Aack- 
land,  was  60  feet  long,  chapel  and 
kitchen,  <ftc.,  in  proportion. 

'  On  his  ships  see  Sortees'  accoant 
of  him  in  the  Hi8t  of  Durham,  Gold- 
ingham,  p.  18 : — '*  Naves  puldierrimas 
...  at  majorom  episooporam  sive 
daeam    gloriam    superaret.*       Also 


Madox,  HUL  Ewch.  498. 

*  His  character  is  drawn  by  William 
of  Newbargh,  v.  10. 

*  Ben.  Pet  i.  64, 67.  His  policy  is, 
I  think,  qaite  that  of  the  Champagne 
coants  and  bishops:  resistance  to 
the  royal  authority  on  eodesiastieal 
grounds;  in  all  other  matters,thoroaghly 
secular.  Hugh  is  always  found  on 
the  clerical  side,  although  he  had 
very  little  that  was  clerical  about  him ; 
and  so  helped  to  thwart  Archbishop 
Gtooflfrey,  and  was  always  on  the  best 
terms  with  the  popes.  Without  being 
a  great  man,  he  was  always  in  a  great 
position,  and  seldom  unequal  to  tiie 
occasion.  His  biography,  if  it  could 
be  written  in  detail,  would  be  a  diplo- 
matic or  political  history  of  at  least 
fifty  eventful  years  of  En^ish  national 
life. 
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picture  him  as  like  one  of  those  grand  stem  figxures  that  look  down 
in  stone  from  the  walls  and  piers  of  the  cathedrals  of  Mentz^ 
Wiirzburg,  and  Bamberg.  He  was  very  ambitious,  not  more  than 
oommonly  unprincipled  or  unsorupulousi  and,  with  the  exception  of 
the  shortsightedness  inseparable  from  a  narrow  personal  selfishness, 
an  able,  as  he  was  a  very  experienced,  man.  He  seems  to  have 
possessed  strong  affections,  and,  notwithstanding  their  constant  ill- 
usage  of  him,  to  have  been  personally  a  friend  of  both  Henry  ^  and 
his  sons.  His  charm  of  manner  and  good  nature,  perhaps,  did  as> 
much  for  the  permanence  of  his  power  as  did  the  versatility  of  his 
policy. 

Such  was  the  first  enemy,  for  he  was  an  enemy  by  the  very 
necessity  of  the  case,  whom  William  Longohamp  had  to  encounter ; 
a  man  whose  position,  character,  and  history  stood  in  the  most 
marked  contrast  with  his  own.  William  Longchamp  was  a  novus 
homo.  Without  crediting  the  ill-natured  statement  of  Hugh  of 
Nunant^  and  Oiraldus'  that  his  grandfather  was  a  runaway  serf 
who  had  escaped  from  the  Beauvaisis  into  Normandy,  it  may  be 
considered  as  certain  that  that  grandfather  was  the  founder  of  the 
family.  William  was  a  son  of  Hugh  de  Longchamp,^  who,  so  far 
as  we  can  see,  was  the  person  to  whom,  early  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
IL,  lands  in  Herefordshire  had  been  given  by  the  king ;  ^  who  held 
in  the  same  county  a  knight's  fee  under  the  house  of  Laoy,^  and  in 
Normandy  the  office  of  f  ermer  of  the  Honour  of  Conches.^  He  took 
his  name  from  the  ducal  demesne  and  castle  of  Longchamp,  one  of 


*  80  far  as  Henry  is  oonoemed  this 
is  an  inference  from  the  treatment  he 
received  from  him.  Richard,  althongh 
he  sometimes  made  a  jest  of  him,  and 
certainly  plundered  him  cmelly,  seems 
to  have  been  as  fond  of  him  as  of  any 
one ;  interfered  promptly  when  Long- 
ohamp went  beyond  his  orders,  and 
treated  him  personally  with  great 
regard.  See  Hoveden,  ill.  989.  Oold- 
ingham  mentions  that  Richard  need 
to  call  him  his  father,  p.  14;  and 
both  he  and  John  always  recognised 
the  near  relationship.  John  even 
carried  it  on  to  the  next  generation, 
caUing  Heniy  de  Poiset  his  oonsin. 
Bot  Oart  (ed.  Hardy),  p.  186. 

*  See  Ben.  Pet  iL  916;  Hoveden, 
iU.  149. 

*  Gir.  Oamb.  Y.  Galfr.  in  Ang.  Sao. 
U.404. 

*  •VIIL  kaL  Not.  obiit  Hugo  de 
Longooampo,  et  Willelmns  filins  ejos 
Ehelyensis  episcopus.'  Necrology  of 
Boaen,  among  the  Bolls'  Transcripts : 


*ArohiYes  of  Normandy,  No.  419,. 
excerpta  ex  necrologio  ecdesin  Botho- 
magensis  de  obito  principom  AngUn.' 

*  *  In  terris  datis  Hngoni  de  Longo- 
oampo 16 L  IDs.  in  Lintona  et  in 
Wiltona.'  Bot  Pip.  8  Hen.  11.  p.  98, 
also  pp.  51,  144.  1  am  aware  that 
Dagdale  decidedly  denies  the  con- 
nexion of  the  chancellor  with  this- 
family,  bat  the  following  notes  wiU 
probably  be  thought  to  be  proof 
enoogh. 

'  Liber  Niger  8caccarii(ed.Heame), 
p.  165:  Among  the  knight's  fees  of 
Hugh  de  Lacy,  'et  feodum  onios 
militis  de  f eodo  antique  quod  oblitus 
sum,  feodum  WUlelmi  de  Burehopa 
quod  tenet  Hugo  de  Longo  Oampo  in 
maritagio*;  and  p.  169:  'Henricns 
de  Longocampo  tenet  Wilton  per 
unum  feodum.'  *Bex  pater  regis 
Johannis  dedit  Wilton  Hngoni  ob  gen.*^ 
Testa  de  Nevill,  p.  70. 

'  Stapleton,  Bolls  of  the  Norman^ 
Exehe^pier,  i  74,  Ae. 
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the  four  castles  in  the  forest  of  Lions,  in  which  he  occupied  a  small 
holding.  He  seems  to  have  married  a  Lacy,^  and  perhaps  was  one 
of  those  knights  who  made  their  fortunes  in  the  service  of  the 
younger  Henry.  In  the  year  1180  he  was  in  disgrace,  being  greatly 
in  debt  to  the  exchequer  of  the  duchy,  and  having  failed  to  present 
himself  before  the  justiciar  when  he  was  summoned.  His  balance 
of  account  unpaid  for  the  honour  of  Conches  was  upwards  of  7002., 
and  he  owed  besides  for  purprestures  in  the  forest,  for  the  rents  of 
the  carpenters  of  Longchamp,  and  an  amercement  of  lOOL  for  non- 
appearance and  waste.'  That  his  difficulties  were  the  result  of  nuBoaUfM 
political  misconduct  appears  from  the  statement  of  Oiraldus,  that  Lon^Slmp 
the  chancellor  had  been  spoken  of  by  Henry  11.  as  a  traitor  on 
both  father's  and  mother's  side.'  The  date  of  his  appointment  to 
Conches  would  tally  very  nearly  with  the  period  of  the  younger 
Henry's  ascendency  in  Normandy.  That  he  was  a  man  of  mark 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  Balph  Tesson,  Beginald  of 
PaviUy,  and  Bichard  Vernon,  three  of  the  great  barons  of  Normandy, 
were  among  the  sureties  for  the  payment  of  his  debt,  a  fourth 
being  his  son,  Hugh  de  Longchamp  the  younger.^  To  this  Hugh 
the  estate  of  Wilton  in  Herefordshire  is  stated  to  have  been  given  by 
his  father,^  although  the  person  whom  we  first  find  administering  it 
was  named  Henry.  The  elder  Hugh  must  have  had  a  large  family ;  Brofebenor 
among  his  sons  were,  besides  the  chancellor  and  the  second  Hugh,®  «um^' 


'  Bee  note  6,  p.  214. 

*  •  Bob.  de  Stoteyille  debet  88  s.  4  d. 
de  oeneibos  porpresturamm  in  Longo 
Campo  reouperatis  per  joream,  quae 
Hugo  de  Longo  Campo  tenebat  .... 
Prater  hmo  u  aora  et  dim.  virgata 
tenrn  quae  Hugo  et  homines  ejus  tene- 
bant  sont  recuperattt  per  juream  .  .  . 
Hugo  de  Long  Campo  debet  706 1. 17  8. 
vi  d.  de  reib.  oompati  soi  de  honore  de 
Conches.  Et  8  L  8  s.  de  porprestnris 
f oresta  de  Leons  de  septem  annis  et 
nnoqaoque  anno  24  s.  Et  66 1. 10  s.  de 
censibns  carpentariorom  de  Longo 
Campo  de  septem  annis  et  zi.  menai- 
bos.  Et  de  hoc  anno  7  L  10s.  Et  100 1. 
de  misericordia  sua  pro  pnediotispor- 
prestoris  et  quia  non  venit  ad  sob- 
monitionem  jostitiariL  Et  pro  wasto 
de  districto  de  Longo  Campo.'  B. 
Stapleton,  BolU  Ao.  L  74. 

'  V.  Oalfr.  p.  890.  *  Improperabat 
enim  eldem  plnries  quod  proditorem 
snum  et  proditionis  haredem  ex 
ntroqoe  parente  famillarem  habebat.' 
See  also  p.  406.     It  would   appear 


from  the  Pipe  Boll,  IBio.  I.,  that  both 
Walter  de  Lacy  and  Henry  Long- 
champ had  been  kept  out  of  Uieir 
Herefordshire  estates  by  Henry  U.,, 
and  only  restored  to  them  on  his 
death,  pp.  141, 145. 

*  Staj^eton,  BolU,  ifrc,  i.  64,  80, 96, 
Ac. 

*  Bot.  Cart.  B.  Joh.  p.  146  :— 
'Soiatisnos  ooncessisse  .  .  .  Henrico 
de  Longo  Campo,  assensu  et  con- 
oessione  Oaufridi  fratris  sni  primo- 
geniti,  Wilton  in  Herefordsiria  cum 
casteUo  .  .  .  quiB  Hugo  ayus  suns 
dedit  Hugoni  patri  ejusdem  Henriol.' 
Mar.  7, 1205. 

*  This  Hugh,  if  he  was  the  father  of 
Geoffrey  Longchamp,  son  of  Emma 
of  8.  Leger,  who  afterwards  married 
Walter  Baskerville,  must  have  died 
before  1195,  as  in  that  year  Gktoffrey 
fines  as  his  mother's  heir.  Anyhow, 
Geoffrey  was  one  of  the  family,  for 
Osbert  Longchamp  is  his  pledge* 
Madoz,  Hist  Exeh,,  856.  Bee  more 
of  Geoffrey  below,  p.  258,  note  4* 
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Stephen,  steward  of  Normandy,^  Henry,^  sheriff  of  Herefordshire^ 
Osbert,^  sheriff  of  Yorkshire,  and  afterwards  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk, 
and  Robert,  who  was  abbot  of  S.  Mary's  at  York.  Of  his  daughters, 
one,  Bichenda,  was  married  to  Mathew  de  Oleres,  castellan  of  Lions 
and  Dover ;  and  another  to  the  head  of  the  Herefordshire  house  of 
Evreux.^ 

At  its  best  the  origin  of  the  chancellor  was  very  humble  compared 
with  that  of  the  bishop  of  Durham.  His  personal  qualifications 
were  scarcely  less  so.  That  he  was  the  monster  of  ugliness  that 
Oiraldus  depicts,'  more  like  an  ape  than  a  man,  deformed  and  lame, 
we  may  safely  set  down  as  an  exaggeration ;  but  the  utmost  that  a 
tolerant  critic  could  say  for  him  was  that  his  person  was  respectable,^ 
and  that  it  required  all  the  greatness  of  his  mind  to  compensate  for 
the  shortness  of  his  body.  And  the  careers  of  the  two  statesmen 
were  in  strong  contrast ;  whilst  Hugh  de  Puiset  had  been  plotting 
and  warring,  William  had  been  working  as  a  derk  in  the  chancery, 
first  under  OeofGrey,  who  had  made  him  his  official  in  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Bouen,^  then  under  Biohard,  who  had  made  him  his 
confidant  and  chaplain  before  he  came  to  the  crown.*  His  rise  from 
such  a  post  to  that  of  chancellor,  justiciar,  and  legate  was  very 
sudden,  and  shows  that  he  possessed  in  an  extreme  degree  the  confi- 
dence of  his  master  as  well  as  great  ambition  and  confidence  in  himself* 
The  horrid  accusations  of  immorality  brought  against  him  by 
Giraldus  ^  defeat  themselves ;  they  are  the  utterance  of  a  spiteful 


'  Stephen  Longohamp  had  Frome 
Herbert  in  Herefoidahire  of  the  gift  of 
Walter  de  Laoy,  and  Mntf ord  in  Suffolk 
in  right  of  his  wife  Petronilla,  daughter 
of  Osbert  de  Gailly  and  Hildeburga, 
lady  of  Bandemont.  This  oonnezion 
aoooonts  for  the  mention  of  him  in 
the  treaty  between  Philip  andBicliard 
in  1195,  and  for  his  relations  with 
Henry  de  Yere.  See  below,  p.  240. 
Stapleton,  Bolls,  Ac  H,  ozi.  <fto.  Bot. 
Pip.  8  John,  Ao. 

'  Henry,  the  chanoellor's  brother, 
is  identified  with  the  sheriff  of 
Herefordshire  by  tibe  mention  of  his 
imprisonment  at  GardiJBF.  Gir.  Camb. 
V.  Qalfr.  p.  899.  The  sheriff  was 
prevented  by  imprisonment  from 
rendering  his  aocoonts  in  1192,  and 
released  before  the  Exchequer  session 
of  1198. 

'  Osbert's  career  will  be  found 
worked  out  further  on,  and  Bobert's 
also. 

*  Stephen  Devereux  in  1205  had 
Frome  Herbert  by  the  gift  of  his 
nnde  Stephen    Longchamp.       Bot. 


Cart.  B.  Joh.  p.  156.  He  was  a 
nephew  also  of  the  chancellor.  See 
Eyton's  Hist.  Shropshire,  v.  21. 

•  y.  Qalfr.  part  ii.  19,  p.  405  :— 
*Statura  ezigua  despeotaque  .  .  • 
elaudus  .  .  .  capite  grosso  •  .  . 
simiam  simulans  .  .  .  facie  oanina 
.  .  .  mento  reflezo  .  .  .  oollo  con- 
tracto,  pectore  glbboso,  ventre  praam- 
bulo,  renlbus  retrogradis,  tibiis  tortis, 
et  in  modioo  oorpore  pes  immensus.* 

'  B.  Devizes,  p.  11: — *  Persona 
spectabilis,  brevitatem  corporis  animo 
recompensans.' 

'  Gir.  Camb.  V.  Galfr.  p.  890. 

'  B*  Devizes, p.  6 : — 'Ante  coronam 
comitis  Pictavorum  fuerat  cancel- 
larius.' 

■  y.  Galfr.  p.  406.  It  is  impos- 
sible, if  there  were  any  truth  in  such 
charges,  that  John  should  have 
charged  him,  as  his  most  offensive 
crime,  with  introducing  into  England 
the  foreign  custom  of  serving  on  the 
knee :  B.  Devizes,  p.  31.  The  whole 
may  be  based  on  the  story  of  Eleanor's 
refusal  to  intrust  her  grandson  to  his 
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and  defeated  antagoniBt,  one,  moreover,  whose  words  on  a  qnestion 
of  personal  interest  are  never  worthy  of  consideration.  All  that  we 
really  gather  from  his  desoription  is,  that  William  was  a  plain,  short, 
lame  man,  who  did  not  understand  English,  and  who  was  very 
imprudent  in  showing  his  diflUke  to  the  nation  that  he  had  to  govern.^ 
Against  the  charges  of  immorality,  so  easy  to  bring  and  so  hard  to 
repel,  which  both  his  chief  assailants  allege  against  him,  we  must  set 
the  panegyrics  of  the  monks  of  Ganterbuiy,  who  dared  not  have  taken  imim>i»p 
as  their  patron  a  bishop  of  notoriously  evil  Ufe ;  *  of  Peter  of  Blois,  beb^* 
who  had  nothing  in  oonmion  with  the  monks,'  but  was  a  sincerely  ^*^™ 
pious  man ;  Nigel  Wireker,  of  whose  sincerity  and  desire  of  reform 
there  can  be  no  doubt»"and  who  actually  dedicated  to  him  his  satire 
on  the  manners  of  the  age.^  It  is,  however,  simply  impossible  that 
such  a  man  as  Giraldus  describes  should  have  been  tolerated  in  an 
age  and  country  in  which  8.  Hugh  of  Lincoln  was  religiously  all- 
powerful  S.  Hugh  does  not  seem  to  have  liked  the  chancellor's 
policy ;  their  political  principles  were  opposed,  and  the  Saint  took 
part  in  the  proceedings  against  Longohamp  in  defence  of  Archbishop 
Geoffrey;  but  their  personal  relations  were  not  unkind,  and  the 
chanoeUor  seems  to  have  trusted  implicitly  to  the  bishop's  good 
wilL'  The  man  who  would  not  tolerate  the  dead  bones  of  Fair 
Bosamond  within  the  choir  of  Godstow  would  not  have  hesitated 
to  denounce  a  profligate  in  the  sacred  offices  of  legate  and  bishop.^ 
Setting  aside,  then,  these  calumnies,  his  character  seems  to  have 
been  this : — He  was  a  strong-minded,  ambitious,  self -confident,  reeo-  TiieorTof 
lute  man ;  faithful  to  his  master,  ready  and  active  in  his  service ; 
unsparing  of  labour,  energetic,  and  unwearied  ;  relentless  in  exactions 


his  cbazBcter 


CBie  (ibid.  p.  408),  and  on  the  mere 
insinuations  of  Hugh  of  Nunant  in 
his  letter  against  him.  Hoved.  iii. 
142,  <fro. 

'  Although  there  is  no  reason  what- 
ever to  believe  Oiraldos,  he  states  this 
in  a  cdrcomstantial  way ;  and  it  is  at 
all  events  important,  as  showing  that 
although  the  leading  men  in  England 
were  still  all  of  Norman  blood,  it  was 
beginning  to  be  regarded  as  an  unwise 
thing  to  despise  tibe  English.  He  is 
arguing  so  as  to  excite  odium  among 
a  people  who  felt  themselves  English : 
*  Anglos  autem  eum  tota  curia  sua 
tanto  et  tam  in  ezorabili  est  odio  perse- 
cutus,ut  usual!  verbo  in  eorum  oppro- 
brium et  hnproperium  dioere  oonsue- 
verint :  **  Anglious  fiam,  si  hoc  feoero. 
Pejor  sum  Anglioo  si  illud  admisero.** 
Ad  injuriarum  quoque  oumulum,  et 
dedecoris  argumentum  cum  ad  ez- 
quisita  naturs  pergere  parabant,  dioere 


solebant  "  Eamus  faoere  Anglioum." ' 
V.  Oalfr.  p.  407. 

'  Epp.  Gantuar.  p.  864 ;  and  see 
the  introduction  to  that  book,  pp. 
Ixxzv,  Ixzxvi,  6to. ;  also  Wharton's  note 
in  Anglia  Sacra,  i.  682. 

*  Hoveden,  iu.  148-160. 

*  Leyser,  Hist.  Poetamm,  p.  764 ; 
and  compare  the  note  in  Epp.  Gan- 
tuar. pp.  Izzzv,  Izzzvi. 

*  Hoveden,  iii.  162-164.  Bened.  ii. 
228,  224. 

'  The  same  argument  is  available 
in  defence  of  Bichard  himself,  against 
whom  the  like  charges  are  insinuated. 
S.  Hugh  of  Lincoln  heard  his  con* 
fessions  and  declared  that  his  most 
crying  sins  were  his  unfaithfulness  to 
his  wife,  whidi  was  notorious,  and  his 
carelessness  in  the  use  of  church 
patronage.  Magna  Vita  S.  Hugonis, 
p.  266. 
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and  oppreesions  where  his  master's  interests  ooold  be  advanced  by 
such  means;  fearless  to  rashness  in  his  undertakings;  greedy  of 
advanoement  for  his  family  ;  intolerant  of  opposition  or  equality ; 
devoid  of  taot  in  dealing  with  his  peers  and  of  sympathy  with  his* 
inferiors ;  probably,  as  appears  from  the  general  tone  of  his  history  as 
told  by  neutrals  as  well  as  by  enemies,  elated  by  the  greatness  of  his 
position  beyond  the  ordinary  exultation  of  the  upstart.  He  was  thus 
a  man  whose  nobler  as  well  as  meaner  qualities  would  lay  him  open 
to  attack  from  the  king's  enemies  and  his  own  competitors  for  power. 
William  Longohamp  had  been  consecrated  to  the  see  of  Ely  on 
the  last  day  of  1189,  and  enthroned  with  great  pomp  on  the  feast  of 
the  Epiphany  1190.^  Before  the  end  of  February,'  having  quarrelled 
with  the  co-justiciar,  he  joined  the  king  in  Normandy,  where  her 
stayed  till  Easter,  and  immediately  after  the  festival  returned  to 
England  with  full  powers ;  the  bishop  of  Durham  remaining  behind 
to  secure  his  grant  of  the  justioiarship  of  the  north,  and  the  bishop 
of  Winchester  to  obtain  ttie  restitution  of  his  purchased  honours.' 
The  first  event  of  the  chancellor's  government  was  untoward.  The 
Jews  of  York,  alarmed  by  the  riot  which  had  taken  place  at  London 
on  the  occasion  of  the  coronation,  and  was  followed  by  similar 
outbreaks  at  Norwich  in  February,  at  Stamford  in  March,  at  Bury 
Si  Edmund's  on  Palm  Sunday,  and  at  almost  every  large  town 
except  Winchester,^  had  obtained,  in  expectation  of  a  general  rising, 
permission  from  John  Marshall,  the  sheriff  of  Torkshire,  to  occupy 
a  tower  in  the  castle  of  York.  Thither  they  had  removed  their 
families.  Before  the  alarm  had  blown  over,  the  sheriff  ordered  the 
Jews  to  quit  the  tower,  and  on  their  demurring  called  out  the  f oroe^ 
of  the  county  against  them.  The  knights  of  Yorkshire  besieged  the 
castle,  and  the  Jews,  on  the  Friday  before  Palm  Sunday,  slew  their 
wives  and  children,  shut  themselves  up  in  the  tower,  set  it  on  fire, 
and  perished  in  it.  The  citizens  and  knights  thereupon'  seized  the 
Jews'  houses  in  York  and  burned  them,  destroying  with  them  the 
bonds  by  which  the  debts  due  to  them  were  secured,  and  on  which 
the  whole  banking  business  of  the  north  depended.*    The  leaders  of 


1  Anglia  Sftora,  L  689. 

*  Benedict,  ii.  106.  He  was  ftt 
WestminBter  on  the  84th  of  January, 
where  he  attested  a  charter  together 
with  the  bishops  of  London,  Durham, 
and  Coventry,  with  the  other  justices. 
Eyton,  Hist.  Shropshire,  viL  12.  In 
Nonnandy,  on  the  14th  of  March,  John 
of  Alenpon,  the  vice-chancellor,  was 
acting  for  him,  but  on  the  20th  he  is 
at  Bouen  with  the  king,  also  on  the 
22nd  and  28rd;  on  the  27th  he  was  at 


lions.    Feed.  L  51. 

"  B.  Devises,  p.  11-18.    Ben.  P.  ii. 
109 

*  *B.  Devises,  p.  5.  W.  Newb.  lib. 
iv.  cc  7-11.  It  is  a  curious  coinci- 
dence that  whilst  the  Jews  were  being 
persecuted  in  the  towns,  Bichard  was 
issuing  charters  of  protection  lor 
them,  especially  on  March  22.  See- 
FoBd.  i.  61. 

•  Benedict,  ii.  107 ;  Hoveden,  iti.  88. 
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the  knights  in  this  exploit  were  Philip  of  Faloonberge,  Richard 
Malebysse,  William  Percy,  and  Marmaduke  Darrell.^ 

Immediately  on  the  chancellor's  return  from  Normandy,  early  in 
May,^  he  visited  York  with  a  military  force  under  his  brother  Henry.' 
The  citizens  denied  all  complicity  with  the  persecutors,  several  of 
whom  had  fled  to  Scotland.^  Longchamp,  unable  or  unwilling  to 
use  harsh  measures,  accepted  a  fine  from  the  citizens,^  and  took 
hostages  of  them,  who  were  sent  in  custody  to  Northampton.^  He 
inflicted,  however,  severe  penalties  on  the  knights  who  had  taken  the 
lead  in  the  transaction.  John  Marshall  he  removed  from  the 
sheriffdom,  appointing  his  own  brother  Osbert  ^  in  his  place.  It  was 
unfortunate  that,  whether  justly  or  not,  the  punishment  fell  most 
heavily  on  the  adherents  of  the  Percies,  the  relations  and  allies  of 
the  bishop  of  Durham.  The  lands  of  William  Percy  and  Bichard 
Malebysse,  his  kinsman,^  with  those  of  their  squires,  were  seized  to 
the  king's  use :  the  entire  property  of  the  fugitives  was  also 
confiscated,  and  the  money  due  to  the  Jews  was  collected  where  it 
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*  Chron.  de  Melsa,  L  251. 

*  *Ciroa  Doiiiinic»  AscenBionis 
Bolemnis.'    W.  Newb.  iv.  11. 

'  '  Henrioo  de  Longo  Gainpo  et  aliis 
militibasqaiabienmtiiboiaoiim  propter 
oooiBionem  Judsorum,  Ix.  li.  per  breve 
Oancellarii.'  Hot.  Pip.  2  Rio.  I., 
IdnoolnBhize. 

*  '  De  ezita  terranim  et  oatalloruxn 
hominum  qui  aof ugenint  pro  aesnlto 
Jndaomxn  in  oivitate  Eboracensi.' 
Hot.  Pip.  2  Bic.  L ;  W.  Newb.  iv.  11. 

»  W.  Newb.  iv.  11. 

'  Bot.  Pip.  5  Bic.  I. :— •  Gives 
Eboraoi  reddnnl  oompatom  de  x 
marciB  pro  habendis  obsidibns  sais  qui 
faenint  Norhantonin  propter  ocolsio- 
nem  Jadsomm.'  This  was  in  1198, 
when  Longohamp  was  oat  of  the  way 
and  the  affair  had  blown  over. 

'  Hoveden,  iii.  84.  In  the  Pipe 
Boll,  2  Bioh.  I.  John  Marshall  aooonnts 
for  Yorkshire  for  half  ayear,  and  Osbert 
for  the  other  half.  Osbert  had  also 
Westmoreland,  whioh  had  bem  held, 
like  York,  by  Bannlf  OlanvilL 

'  Bot.  Pip.  4  Bio.  I. :— •  Bioardns 
Malebysse  reddit  oompntom  de  zz 
marois  pro  rehabenda  terra  sua  nsqne 
ad  adventom  domini  regis,  quiB  sei^ta 
fait  in  mana  regis  propter  ocoisionem 
Jndsonun  Eboraoi;  et  at  ipse  et 
Walterns  de  Oarton  et  Bioardas  de 
Kokeneia,  armigeri  ejus,  habeant 
paoem  regis  osqne  ad  adventom  ejus.' 
Madox,  884.    Also  William  de  Peroy, 


knight,  and  Pioot,  Boger  de  Bipan  and 
Alan  Malekake  *  debent  v  maroas  pro 
eodem.'  These  are  probably  nominal 
compositions  made  after  Iiongohamp*s 
deposition.  Bichard  Malebysse,  tiie 
ancestor  of  the  Yorkshire  dan  of 
Beckwith,  is  called  nephew  of  Agnes 
Percy  in  a  charter  of  Ballay;  Mon. 
Angf.  yi.  618.  Picot  is  a  family  name 
among  the  Percies;  Mon.  Angl.  tL 
98.  Picot  the  sheriff  was  grandfather 
of  William  Percy,  whose  charter  is 
attested  by  Henry  de  Paiset.  Alan 
Malekake  and  Picot  de  Percy  are  found 
attesting  a  grant  of  Henry  de  Paiset 
to  the  monastery  at  BiJ(estanforde,  in 
Baine's  Priory  of  Fivichalei  p.  10,  and 
Henry  de  Puuet  and  Bichard  Male- 
bysse sign  another  together,  p.  15. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Fanconbergs 
and  Cukeneys  were  closely  connected 
and  were  fellow  benefactors  of  Wei- 
beck ;  Mon.  AngL  vi.  878.  Marmaduke 
Darrell  also  attests  a  charter  of  WU- 
liam  Percy ;  Mon.  Angl.  yi.  1190.  I 
should  not  like  to  aocase  the  Puiset 
and  Percy  connexion  of  a  deliberate 
attempt  to  get  rid  of  the  evidence  of 
their  debts  on  this  occasion,  but  so  it 
may  have  been.  These  detidls  are  not 
unimportant,  if  we  consider  Boger 
Hoyeden's  own  relation  to  Hugh  de 
Puiset,  and  that  many  of  these  char- 
ters are  attested  by  William  of  Hoye- 
deu. 
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could  be  by  the  Mug's  officers.  On  the  same  occasion  the  cathedral 
was  put  under  interdict  and  the  clergy  suspended,  because  they 
declined  to  receive  Longchamp  as  legate,  although  he  had  not  yet 
received  his  commission.^  It  was  clear  to  the  bishop  of  Durham 
and  his  friends,  both  in  the  county  and  in  the  chapter,  that  the 
chancellor  had  jumped  at  an  opportimity  of  infringing  his  jurisdiction 
as  justiciar,  and  that  his  sense  of  right  had  been  quickened  by  his 
desire  of  injuring  the  supporters  of  his  rival. 

As  soon  as  the  examination  was  over,  William  Longchamp  set 
out  towards  Lincoln,  where  he  had  a  like  work  to  do ;  but  he  had 
only  reached  Blythe,'  in  Nottinghamshire,  when  he  met  Bishop  Hugh 
beajing  his  commission,  and  hastening  to  secure  himself  in  the 
territory  in  which  he  was  now  scarcely  less  than  sovereign.  Hugh 
was  not  without  suspicion  of  the  chancellor's  double-dealing,  for  in 
passing  through  London  he  had  presented  himself  to  the  barons 
of  the  Exchequer  and  suffered  a  rebuff  at  their  hands.'  Now  he 
delivered  his  credentials.  Longchamp  professed  himself  most  happy 
to  obey  the  directions  of  the  king :  Hugh  talked  largely  of  his  new 
powers  :  the  chancellor  was  more  reserved.  At  last  the  commission 
was  read  and  proved  to  be  less  formidable  than  he  expected.^  He 
agreed  to  meet  the  bishop  a  week  later  at  TickhiU.^  On  the  appointed 
day  he  received  him  alone  in  the  castle  there,  and,  to  the  bishop's 
disgust,  produced  a  commission  to  himself  dated  some  days  later 
than  his  rival's.  Hugh  felt  that  he  had  been  shamefully  treated, 
but  he  had  no  chance  of  retreating.  The  chancellor  arrested  him, 
and  swore  by  the  life  of  Richard  that  until  the  old  bishop  surrendered 
everything  that  he  had  purchased  of  the  king — castles,  justiciarship, 
earldom,  and  sheriffdom — he  should  remain  a  prisoner.®  In  vain  he 
protested ;  he  was  taken  back  to  London  and  there  compelled  to 
surrender  all,  and  to  give  up,  moreover,  his  son  Henry  and  another 
knight,  Gilbert  de  la  Leya,^  as  hostages  for  his  good  behaviour.  This 
done,  he  was  allowed  to  return  northwards ;  but  when  he  reached 
his  manor  of  Howden  he  was  stopped  by  the  sheriff  Osbert  and 
William  Stuteville,'  and  obliged  to  give  security  for  residing  there 
during  the  chancellor's  pleasure.  He  forwarded  his  complaints 
immediately  to  the  king,  who  was  now  at  Marseilles.  Bichard, 
thinking,  perhaps,  that  his  minister  had  been  too  zealous,  and  that 
it  was  hard  treatment  for  so  old  and  dignified  a  man,  wrote  to 


*  Ben.  Pet.  ii.  108, 109. 

*  Ben.  Pet.  ii.  109. 
'  B.  Devizes,  p.  12. 

*  B.  Devizes,  p.  18. 

*  B.  Devizes,  p.  13. 

'  B.  Devizes,  p.  IS.    Benedict,  ii. 
109. 


'  Benedict,  U.  109.  Gilbert  de  1& 
Leya  held  a  fief  in  Craven  under  the 
Percies,  as  did  Henry  de  Pniset,  Bolton 
in  Bolland.  Whitaker,  Hist  Craven^ 
p.  110. 

•  Ben.  Pet.  ii.  109. 
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Longohamp,  ordering  him  to  restore  fhe  manor  of  Sadberge  and  the 
oastle  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne.^    Bat  Hugh  was  kept  still  at  Howden. 
The   fniits    of   victory  remained  with  the  chanoellor.     He  had 
effeotoally  rid  himself  of  his  chief  competitor :  and  in  this  matter  ^^J^°' 
his  appointed  counsellors  in  the  Exchequer  were  at  one  with  him.  ohequer  oon- 
He  saw  himself  at  the  summit  of  his  ambition  :  and  he  now  received  Long- 
the  legatine  commission  from  Clement  m.,  which  made  him  supreme  traSooit  of 
in  church  and  state ;  a  letter  of  Bichard,  from  Bajonne,  dated  June  6,  ^^^ 
which  was  perhaps  the  document  which  had  confounded  Hugh  de 
Puisetygave  him  full  power  to  act  in  all  things  as  the  king's  lieutenant^ 

The  measures  which  he  next  took  were  dictated  partly  by  the  i^ngotAmp 

itrengthom 

king  and  partly  by  his  own  instinct  of  self-defence.    His  brother  heboid  on 

Stephen  accompanied  the  king ;  but  Osbert  and  Henry  remained  fortnna 

with  him :  to  Osbert  he  intrusted  the  sheriffdoms  of  Yorkshire  and 

Westmoreland — ^he  had  already  received  from  the  king  the  keeping 

of  the  palace  of  Westminter  and  the  prison  of  London.'    He  himself 

undertook  the  fortifying  of  the  Tower,  which  he  intrusted  to  one  of 

his  dependents,  William  Puinctel,  as  constable,  and  on  the  repairs  ^i*"^^* 

of  which  he  laid  out  2,8811.  U.  lOd.^    On  Dover  Castle,  which  Tom  and 

was  held  by  his  brother-in-law,  Matthew  de  Cleres,  he  expended  ^     ^^ 

lfi68l.  8«.  8(2.,  through  the  hands  of  William  Maunsel.^    The  ten 

months  which  followed  were  the  heyday  of  the  chancellor's  prosperity. 

He  traversed  the  country  with  a  large  retinue,  levying  contributions 

from  the  barons  as  justiciar,  and  as  legate  exacting  procurations 

from  the  deigy.    He  was  attended  by  a  court  of  clerks  and  knights,  charaoterof 

the  latter  anxious  to  connect  themselves  with  so  successful  a  man  tntion 

by  marriages  with  his  kinsfolk,  and  the  former  singing  his  praises 

as  a  liberal  and  magnificent  patron.^    It  was  probably  at  this  time 

that  he  secured  for  the  son  of  Henry  Longchamp  the  heiress  of  the 

great  fiunily  of  Croun :  ^  he  placed  in  his  brother's  hands  also 


*  Hoveden,  iii.  88,  89. 

*  B.  de  Dioeto,  666.  The  letter  of 
legation  is  dated  June  6 ;  that  of  the 
Ung,  June  6. 

■  That  is,  the  Fleet  prison.  The 
appointment  is  printed  in  the  Fcedera, 
L  60,  dated  Nov.  80, 1189,  Ganterbnry. 
That  the  prison  in  question  was  that 
*  de  Ponte  de  Fliet '  appears  from  an 
entry  in  the  Pipe  Boll  of  the  9th  Bio. 
I.,  Madox,  HUt  Exch.  866.  Osbert 
has  102. 128.  lid.  for  his  trouble  at 
Westminster  and  71. 128,  Id.  for  the 
charge  of  the  gaol  in  2  Bio.  I.  See 
the  Pipe  Boll  of  that  year. 

*  Ben.  Pet.  u.  101,  106.  Bot  Pip. 
2  Bio.  L  This  William  Puinctel  is 
doubtless   a   relation    of   Alexander 


Puinctel  who  captured  Archbishop 
(Geoffrey  at  Dover. 

•  Bot  Pip.  2  Bio.  I. 

'  Benedict,  ii.  148 ;  and  see  Hugh 
of  Nunant's  account.  Hoveden,  iiL 
142,  <tc. 

'  William,  son  of  Hennr  Longchamp, 
married  Petronilla,  daughter  of  Guy  de 
Croun,  and  got  through  her  large 
estates  in  Lincolnshire.  He  died 
before  1207,  and  she  afterwards  mar- 
ried Henry  de  Mara  and  Oliver  de 
Vaux.  The  identity  of  her  father-in- 
law  is  established  by  the  suit  which 
Bhe  and  her  second  nusband  brought 
against  the  lord  of  Wilton  for  dower* 
Bok  Fin,  9  John,  p.  410. 
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Stephen  Beaachamp,  whose  wardship  he  had  purchased  from  Bertram 
de  Verdnn :  for  another  brother,  Robert,  he  intrigued  that  the  monks 
of  Westminster  might  choose  him  as  their  abbot.^  He  made  use  of 
his  position  also  to  strengthen  himself  in  the  good  graces  of  his 
colleagues.  By  a  transaction  which  seems  scarcely  less  than  fraudu- 
lent, he  allowed  Geoffirey  FitzPeter  to  be  received  as  heir,  in  right  of 
his  wife,  of  William  Mandeville,  earl  of  Essex.'  He  formed  a  strict 
alliance  with  the  earl  of  Arundel,  to  whom,  for  2,000  marks,  he 
restored  the  honour  of  his  earldom,  which  had  been  for  sixteen  years 
retained  in  hand  by  the  crown ; '  and  with  William  de  Braiose^  and 
others  who  had  the  power  to  serve  and  defend  his  family  on  the 
Welsh  border,  where  the  family  estates  lay. 

The  country  was  at  peace,  and  only  troubled  with  those  heavy 
exactions  which,  as  being  a  part  of  Richard's  necessary  policy  under 
all  his  ministries,  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the  chan- 
cellor, although  they  tended  doubtless  to  make  him  unpopular. 
Complaints  from  the  co-justiciars  that  their  advice  was  efystematically 
neglected  are  said  to  have  been  conveyed  to  the  king;  but  they 
continued  to  act  with  him,  and  Richard  gave  no  sign  of  believing 
them,  or  of  a  design  to  modify  his  minister's  commission  to  please 
men  whom  he  less  trusted.  Longchamp  found  time  to  hold  solemn 
meetings  of  the  clergy.  On  the  1st  of  August  he  held  a  council  at 
Oloucester,  the  object  of  which  may  not  have  been  entirely  eccle- 
siastical, as  Richard  of  Devizes  ascribes  his  presence  there  to  a  wish 
to  besiege  the  castle.^  It  is  not  clear,  however,  who  could  be  holding 
the  castle  against  him.  Here  the  bishop  of  Winchester  met  him, 
and  received  back  his  patrimony,  but  not  the  purchased  sheriffdom. 
Thereconciliation  seemed  to  be  perfect.  Longchamp  took  the  bishop's 
advice  in  not  pressing  for  entrance  into  the  castle.  This  is  ^e 
first  sign  of  difficulties  to  come.  On  October  18  he  held  a  legatine 
assembly  at  Westminster,^  in  which  the  bishop  of  London  sat  on  his 


*  R.  Deyises,  p.  84. 

*  Beatrice  de  Say  was  aant  of  Wil- 
liam Mandevillei  last  earl  of  Essex, 
and  his  heiress.  She  had  two  sons, 
William  and  Geoffrey.  William  died, 
leaving  two  daoghtors,  one  of  whom 
marri^  Geoffrey  FitzPeter.  The 
inheritance  was  disputed  between  this 
lady  and  her  uncle  Geoffrey  de  Saj. 
Longchamp  first  adjudged  the  whole 
to  Geoffrey  de  Say*  at  his  mother's 
wish,  for  7,000  marks,  and  gave  him 
seisin.  There  was  some  difficulty 
abont  the  payment,  and  in  conse- 
quence the  chancellor,  for  8,000 
marks  down,  transferred  the  barony  to 
Geoffrey  FitzPeter.    See  Hon.  Angl. 


iv.  146,  and  the  Pipe  Boll  of  the  2nd 
of  BichardL 

■  Dugdale's  Baronage,  120.  This 
was  done  by  Biohard's  order,  dated  at 
Montrichard,  June  27.    See  Feed.  i.  48. 

*  Gir.  Oamb.  V.  Galf.  p.  896,  an 
afflnUy  with  William  de  Braioee  the 
younger.  Can  this  refer  to  the 
marriage  of  Walter  de  Laoy  with  Mar- 
garet de  Braiose,  which  took  place  a  few 
years  later,  but  may  have  been 
arranged  now  ?  Dugdale's  Baronage, 
p.  98. 

*  B.  Devizes,  p.  18 ;  B.  de  Diceto, 
655. 

*  B.  de  Diceto,  656 ;  B.  Devizes,  14. 
Gervase,  1566. 
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Tight  hand  and  ihe  bishop  of  Winchestier  on  hia  left.  In  November, 
on  the  18th,  he  visited  Canterboiy  and  was  entertained  with  great 
hononr  by  the  monks  of  Christ  Church.^  Little  is  known  of  the  oxmoaa^oi 
business  transacted  on  these  oooasions.  Gervase,  the  Ganterbnry  ^?S!mb 
Ghronicler,  preserves  an  aooount  of  a  disoussion  relative  to  the  ^^^"^'^'^ 
consecration  of  the  bishop-elect  of  Worcester,  and  Bichard  of  Devizes 
mentions  the  quarrels  of  the  bishop  and  monks  of  Coventry  as  a 
topic  at  Westminster ;  bat  there  is  no  trace  of  any  important  act  of 
oonstitntional  policy  during  this  time ;  and  the  sole  political  move 
which  is  mentioned  is  the  negotiation  with  the  King  of  Scots, 
carried  on,  doubtless,  with  Kchard's  sanction,  for  the  recognition  of 
Arthur  of  Brittany  as  heir  in  case  of  the  king's  dying  childless.' 
The  charters  of  towns  granted  so  freely  by  Bichard  at  a  later  period, 
which  form  the  mark  of  his  reign  on  domestic  history,  are  scarce 
under  this  administration ; '  and  although  the  chancellor  acted  as 
judge  in  the  courts  both  in  London  and  in  the  country,  there  is  no 
trace  of  any  improvement  introduced  by  him,  such  as  had  distinguished 
year  after  year  the  rule  of  his  predecessor. 

The  few  notices  we  have  of  his  acts  during  this  period  show  that  'gg-^^ 
he  was  in  constant  progress,  and  confirm  the  statements  of  the  npidmoTo- 
historians  as  to  the  burden  of  entertaining  him.    A  visit  of  a  single  iim 
night  cost  the  house  which  received  him  three  years*  savings.^    He 
entertained  a  train  of  a  thousand  horsemen.^    He  moved  through 
the  kingdom,  Bichard  of  Devizes  says,  like  a  flash  of  lightning.^ 
Unhappily,  the  collection  of  revenue  to  satisfy  the  ever-increasing  ^^^'^'^'^ 
demands  of  Bichard  seems  to  have  been  his  principal  occupation. 

So  the  year  1190  ends.  Early  in  1191  we  find  him  at  Northamp- 
ton witnessing,  with  the  other  judges  of  the  Curia,  a  final  concord 
between  the  abbot  of  Peterborough  and  one  Boger  de  Torpel,  relative 
to  the  advowson  of  the  church  of  Maxey.^  This  seems  to  bive  been 
about  the  last  peaceful  transaction  in  which  he  was  engaged. 

His  misfortunes  came  upon  him  all  at  once.    Complaints  had  ^JJ^^ 
been  carried  to  Bichard,  who  was  now  at  Messina,  in  unbroken  sue-  to  Rtebud 
oession,  and  he  had  refused  to  listen ;  now  the  queen-mother  herself 
undertook  the  task  of  remonstrance.    She  started  on  her  journey  to 
Sicily  in  February;*  one  part  of  her  errand  was  to  forward  the 


■  Oervase,  1666. 

«  WilL  Newb.  W.  14. 

*  One  to  Winohestor  is  printed  in 
ihe  FoBdera,  i.  50,  61,  dated  at  Nonan- 
oonrt,  Maroh  14, 1190. 

«  Bened.  ii.  148. 

•  WiU.  Newb.  iv.  14.  'Prooedebat 
«am  mille  eqois.' 

f  B.  Devises,  p.  14,  '  in  gimilita- 
dinem  fnlgoris  oorascantiB.* 


'  Mon.  AngL  L  891:— *Coram  W. 
Elyensi  episcopo,  domlni  regis  oan- 
oellario,  et  WiUelmo  Comite  Aixmdel 
et  W.  Marescallo,  Galfrido  Alio  Petri, 
Hngone  Bardnlf,  W.  Briwerre,  Simone 
de  PateshiU,  Boberto  de  Whitefeld, 
jnstitiis  domini  regis.'  Thursday 
after  S.  Vincent's  day,  «.e.  Jan.  34. 

•  B.  de  Diceto,  664. 
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consecration  of  the  archbishop  of  York.  The  same  month  brought 
from  Messina  the  news  of  the  death  of  the  archbishop  of  Ganterbnry.^ 
As  soon  as  the  two  metropolitan  sees  should  be  filled  up,  the  legatine 
power  would  almost  to  a  certainty  be  withdrawn  from  the  bishop  of 
Ely,  and  with  it  a  large  part  of  the  influence  which  made  him  fot 
the  time  invulnerable. 

But  Eleanor's  journey  to  Messina  seems  to  have  had  another 
more  speedy  and  more  fatal  consequence.  Unfortunately  the  want 
of  exact  dates  prevents  us  from  ascertaining  the  period  of  John's 
return  to  England  ;  but  if  it  was  before  February  1191,  his  mother's 
influence,  whilst  she  was  within  reach,  must  have  kept  him  within 
bounds.    As  soon  as  she  departs,  we  find  him  in  active  mischief. 

John  was  not  inclined  to  wait  for  his  succession ;  the  foolish 
policy  of  Bichard  in  attempting  to  conciliate  by  the  gift  of  real 
power  an  enemy  whom  he  knew  to  be  &ithless  and  whose  weakness 
of  character  he  despised  too  much  for  his  own  safety,  had  given  John 
a  taste,  too  tempting  by  fiir,  of  substantial  sovereignty.  After  he  had 
returned  to  England  he  set  up  his  own  court  in  the  castles  which 
had  been  given  him,  with  scarcely  less  than  royal  pretension.  He 
had  his  own  justiciar,  Boger  de  Plasnes,*  lord  of  Eastthorpe  and 
Birch  in  Essex ;  his  chancellor,  Stephen  Bidell,'  afterwards  arch- 
deacon of  Ely  and  always  a  thorn  in  Longchamp's  side ;  a  member 
of  one  of  the  great  ministerial  houses  of  Henry.  I.'s  reign,  nephew  to 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury :  his  seal  bearer  was  Master  Benedict,^ 
probably  the  same  who  became  in  after  years  the  bishop  of  Bochester ; 
William  of  Kahannes  was  his  seneschal;^  Theobald  Walter  his 
butler.^  With  these  ministers  he  taxed  and  judged  the  tenants  of 
his  estates  and  the  inhabitants  of  his  franchises.  The  counties  under 
his  control  were  administered  by  his  own  sheriffs,  and  their  revenues 
were  a  loss  to  the  exchequer  of  the  king.  Extravagant  as  he  was,  he 
was  rich  enough  to  dispense  with  the  oppressive  measures  taken  by 
the  chancellor ;  lus  magnificence  made  him  popular,  and  his  court 


^  The  letters  oontaining  the  news 
are  given  in  the  Epp.  Cantoar.  pp. 
829,  880 ;  one  of  them  dated  Messina, 
Jan.  25. 

•  B.  de  Dioeto,  664. 

•  Ben.  Pet  iL  224.  Ang.  Sao.  i. 
684.  Longchamp  deprived  him  of  his 
preferments  after  Bichard*s  return, 
CKr.  Camb.  V.  Oalf.  404.  The  date  of 
his  appointment  to  the  arohdeaoonrj  is 
not  settled,  but  it  was  probably  after 
this.  He  was  many  years  later  the 
papal  candidate  for  the  see  of  Ely.  A 
letter  from  the  pope's  chamberlain, 
Steven,  to   John   is   in   existence. 


asking  for  his  promotion.  4th  Beport 
of  the  Deputy-Keeper  of  the  Beoords, 
App.  ii.  p.  141.  This  must  have  been 
in  1215.  He  died  before  the  see  was 
filled  up. 

*  Ben.  Pet.  u.  224. 

*  FcBdera,  1.  55. 

'  FcBdera,  i.  55.  This  is  the  bro- 
ther of  Hubert  Walter,  chief  butler  to 
John  as  Lord  of  Ireland,  and  ancestor 
of  the  Butlers  of  Ormond.  He  was 
also  constable  of  Lancaster  castle,  and 
former  of  the  honour.  Madox,  Hist 
Exeh,  412. 
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beoame  the  headquarters  of  all  who  had  grounds  of  complaint  against 
Longchamp.    He  lived  at  Lancaster,  where  Theobald  Walter  was  his  He  wbiu  for 
castellan,  or  at  Marlborough,  and  waited  for  a  chance  of  supplanting  tanfty 
the  minister.    The  leading  man  in  his  counsels  was  Hugh  of  Nunant,  Hugh  of 
bishop  of  Coventry,  who,  much  as  he  hated   Longchamp,  had  not  cuef  ad- 
yet  quarrelled  with  him.    John  himself,  until  the  outbreak,  seems  ^^^^ 
to  have  been  on  good  terms  with  him,  and  it  was  from  him  as 
legate  that  he  had  received  absolution  from  his  vow  of  absence  from 
England  for  three  years.^ 

Hugh  of  Nunant  was  sprung  from  a  family  the  head  of  which  ciwnoter 
held  the  barony  of  Totness  by  gift  of  Eing  William  Bufus.  He  ofHaghof 
was  sister's  son  and  adopted  child  of  Amulf  of  Lisieux,'  the  ^^°^^ 
pertinacious  schemer  of  Henry  II.'s  reign,  and  had  inherited  from 
him  the  diplomatic  abilities  of  his  race.  He  had  travelled  and 
negotiated,  and  under  Henry  II.  had  been  ambassador  to  Frederick  I. 
and  Alexander  III.'  He  had  tried  his  hand  also  at  the  work  of  a 
legate ;  had  been  sent  in  that  capacity  to  Ireland  for  John's  corona- 
tion, in  1187 ;  ^  and  on  his  way  had  insulted  the  church  of 
Canterbury  by  carrying  a  cross  and  wearing  a  mitre  whilst  yet 
unconsecrated,  in  the  presence  of  Archbishop  Baldwin.  Since  his 
consecration,  on  the  other  hand,  his  aim  had  been  to  play  the  part  of 
a  temporal  lord ;  he  had  bought,  as  we  have  seen,  the  sheriffdoms  in 
three  counties.  He  was  possessed  with  an  extreme  hatred  of 
monachism,  which  was  amply  repaid  .  by  the  monks.  He  was  a 
thoroughly  unprincipled  man ;  very  vain  and  ambitious ;  clever, 
eloquent,  and  adroit,  but  jealous  of  all  pre-eminence  and  unscrupulous 
in  word  and  deed.  Oervase  of  Canterbury,  with  some  discrimination, 
represents  him  as  an  able  and  spirited  man  of  business ;  captious  in 
word  ;  ready  to  curse  when  a  curse  would  frighten ;  apt  enough  with 
soft  words  where  the  object  was  to  subvert  the  strong.'  I  have 
already  referred  to  him  as  the  author  of  the  vile  charges  brought  by 
Giraldus  against  Longchamp.  If  the  monks  might  be  believed,  his 
own  character  was  no  better.  It  was  said  that  when,  lying  on  his  Hit  death. 
death-bed,  he  recounted  the  sins  of  his  life,  he  found  no  confessor  iioii  aod 
who  would  venture  to  appoint  him  a  penance.^  Giraldus  ^  adduces  "p^**"** 
this  as  a  proof  of  the  greatness  of  his  penitence ;  but  the  story 
proceeds  to  say  that  he  sentenced  himself  to  purgatory  until  the  day 
of  judgment.  It  was  he  who  advised  Bichard  to  send  the  monks  to 
the  devil ;  '  devils '  was  the  best  name  he  ever  found  for  the  fraternity ; 
and  the  great  object  of  his  episcopal  policy  was  to  substitute  for  them 

*  Oir.  Gamb.  De  Rebus  a  se  gestis ;  *  Gervase,  1487. 

Ang.  Sao.  ii.  496.  •  M.  Paris,  193 ;  Ohron.  de  Melsa, 

*  ArzL  Lexov.  ep.  cxxvii.  i.  249,  from  Higden. 

*  Bon.  Pet.  i.  822.                  '  '  Gir.  Gamb.  De  Vita  H.  Nonant; 

*  Bbn.  Pet.  ii.  4 ;  Gervase,  1486.  Ang.  Sac.  ii.  868,  864. 
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oanons,  not  only  at  Coventry  but  in  the  other  conventual  cathedrals. 
The  whole  details  of  his  contest  with  his  own  monks,  which  was  as 
long  and  lively  as  that  of  the  archbishop  with  those  of  Christ  Church, 
are  not  preserved ;  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  part  at  least  of  his 
hatred  of  Longchamp  was  caused  by  the  conduct  of  the  latter  in  this 
respect.  Longchamp  was  a  fovourite  with  the  monks,  and  possibly 
exerted  himself  on  their  behalf  with  a  view  to  the  promotion  of  his 
brother  Robert.  Before  Baldwin's  departure,  in  a  council  at  West- 
minster on  October  22, 1189,'  Hugh  had  shown  himself  to  the  bishops 
black  and  blue  with  the  blows  the  monks  had  given  him ;  and 
Baldwin,  whose  feelings  were  easily  excited,  and  who  had  no  love  of 
monks  who  were  not  Cistercians,  had  joined  in  a  sentence  of 
excommunication  against  the  assailants.  The  chancellor  had  so  far 
yielded  to  the  same  pressure  as  to  order,  in  the  council  at  Westminster 
in  October  1190,^  the  removal  of  the  monks  ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
he  hesitated  to  sanction  the  oppressive  means  by  which  the  change 
was  carried  out,  or  that,  when  the  see  of  Canterbury  became  vacant, 
he  adopted  the  more  promising  policy.  Whether  Hugh  had  kept 
terms  with  him  until  he  gained  his  object,  or  had  quarrelled  with 
him  on  the  subject,  does  not  appear ;  but  now  the  close  friendship 
which  the  world  had  seen  between  the  two  bishops  broke  up  suddenly,^ 
and  Hugh  of  Nunant  became  the  intimate  friend  of  John. 

Subsequent  events  showed  the  line  of  argument  by  which  John's 
fears  and  mistrust  of  the  chancellor  were  aroused.  Richard  whilst 
fbt  home  had  avoided  any  recognition  of  John  as  his  heir,  and  the 
very  liberality  with  which  he  had  dealt  with  him  was  clogged  with 
restrictions  that  showed  his  mistrust.  The  prospect  of  the  succession 
of  Arthur  was  intolerable;  yet  it  was  understood  that  that  was  a 
settled  thing  between  Richard  and  his  minister.  The  king  had,  in 
the  November  just  past,  arranged  for  a  marriage  between  Arthur 
and  a  daughter  of  King  Tancred,  and  had  written  to  the  pope  about 
Arthur  as  his  heir.^  Possibly  the  news  of  this  negotiation  may  have 
prompted  Eleanor's  visit  to  her  elder  son,  and  her  anxiety  for  his 
speedy  marriage.  She  cared  little  for  Arthur,  and  her  love  for  John 
probably  made  her  desirous  that  his  state  of  suspense  should  be 
terminated  by  the  birth  of  a  direct  heir.  In  pursuance  of  the  king's 
plan,  Longchamp  had  negotiated  with  William  the  Lion,^  who  was 
the  nearest  kinsman,  on  the  side  of  his  mother,  to  the  young  duke. 
Besides,  the  vacancy  of  the  see  of  Canterbury  laid  open  to  the  legate 
the  highest  constitutional  position  in  the  realm  :  if  Richard  were  to 
die  on  the  crusade,  there  could  be  no  doubt  whose  voice  would  be 
most  potent  in  the  nomination  of  his  successor ;  there  could  be  no 


^  R.  Devizes,  p.  9.         *  R.  Devizes,  p.  14, 
*  Ben.  Pet.  ii.  187.    Hoveden,  iii.  65. 


•  Will.  Newb.,  iv.  18. 

*  Will.  Newb.,  iv.  li» 
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doubt  either  that  the  chancellor  was  tampering  iirith  the  monks  to  The  proiMr 

obtain  the  election  for  himself.    The  bishops  as  a  body  were  sure  to  Langobnap 

accept  the  king's  nominee,  and  the  king  was  certain  to  nominate  the  SS^SlSlop 

chancellor;  the  monks,  who  alone  could  impede  or  delay  such  a  infloeooeof 

consummation,  were  being  prepared  to  look  to  him  as  their  protector ;  buhcp  in 

he  would  soon  be  archbishop ;  then  John's  chance  of  the  crown  uOMofoi* 


would  be  gone.    Richard's  object  in  nominating  the  archbishop  of  ^^ 

Montreal^  could  only  be  guessed.    It  might  be  that  he  had  sold  ^insdoBi 

the  appointment,   or  that  he  had  sold  the  promise;  or  that  he 

merely  wished  to  waste  time  and  shut  out  other  competitors.    It 

could  be  scarcely  thought  that   he  intended  the  nomination  to 

be  sustained.    In  the  meantime  some  blow  must  be  struck  that 

would  disgrace  or  disable  Longchamp ;   nor  would  it  be  difficult 

to  find  an  occasion.     He  had  offended  all  classes  and  all  parts  Longohunp 

of  England  by  his  exactions,  his  arrogance,  and  his  contempt  for  iS^oUuwn^ 

the  nation  at  large.    He  had  rejected  the  advice  of  John  himself, 

had  virtually  imprisoned  his  fellow  justiciar  the  bishop  of  Durham ;  he 

had  shown  a  provoking  disregard  of  the  counsel  of  the  barons  whom 

Bichard  had  associated  with  him  in  the  regency.    There  is  so  much 

truth  unquestionably  in  these  accusations  that  we  cannot  be  surprised 

that  John  acted  upon  them.  And  an  opportunity  soon  presented  itself. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  outbreak  was  this  : — Gerard  Camville,  BehaTicmr 
son  of  that  Bichard  who  commanded  the  English  fleet  on  the  crusade  o^^ 
and  was  afterwards  viceroy  of  Cyprus,  had  married  Nicolaa  of  Hay, 
the  heiress  of  the  castellanship  of  Lincoln,  and  shortly  before  the 
king's  departure  had  bought  the  sheriffdom  of  Lincolnshire,  with  a 
promise  of  seven  hundred  marks.    The  impolicy  of  allowing  the 
sheriff's  jurisdiction  and  the  possession  of  the  castle  to  be  in  the 
same  hands  was  an  admitted  principle  of  administration ;  even  John 
himself  had  not  been  suffered  to  hold  both  castles  and  provincial 
jurisdictions  together:  but  Oerard  Camville's  position  was  not  in  He  does 
itself  illegal.    He  had,  however,  allowed  his  castle  to  become  a  den  jotodd* 
of  robbers,  and  then,  to  avoid  judicial  inquiries,  had  done  homage  to  fj^^iu^mp 
John.^    On  hearing  of  this,  the  chancellor  ordered  him  to  give  up 
both  castle  and  sheriffdom.    This  he  refused  to  do  and  prepared  for 
resistance.     Nearly  at  the  same  time  Boger  Mortimer,  lord  of 
Wigmore,  got  into  difficulties  with  the  government  and  held  his 
castle  against  the  chancellor's  men.' 

>  See  below,  p.  829.  '  R.  Devizes,  p.  80.     The  charge 

*  B.  DevizeB,  p.  80 ;    Will.  Newb.  againBt  Boger  was  that  he  was  con- 

iy.  16.    Hoveden,  iii.  242 :— *  retatas  triving  rebellion  agidnst  the  king  with 

foit  de  reoeptatione  prndonom : '  the  the  Welsh.     I  believe   this  fact    is 

sum  of  the  charges  only  appears  after  noticed    by   no    other   writer    than 

the  king's   return,  when  they  were  Richard, 
heard  bdore  him  at  Nottingham. 
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It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  interview  which  was  held 
between  John  and  Longchamp  on  Mid-Lent  Sunday  at  Winchester 
preceded  or  followed  this  outbreak  of  revolt.^  Bnt  it  is  certain  that 
an  estrangement  had  by  this  time  taken  place,  and  that  the  two  had 
then  and  there  a  serious  discussion  as  to  the  tenore  of  certain  castles 
belonging  to  the  honours  which  John  enjoyed,  that  were  yet  with- 
held from  him,  and  as  to  the  pensions  settled  upon  him  out  of  the 
exchequer.  Unless,  however,  events  followed  very  rapidly,  we  may 
place  the  revolt  of  Lincoln  after  this  meeting ;  and  it  was  probably 
a  result  of  it.  If  John  had  not  quarrelled  with  Longchamp^  Oerard 
Camville  would  not  have  dared  to  put  himself  into  his  power  on  the 
chance  of  being  protected.  The  interview  certainly  settled  nothing, 
and  John,  for  once  in  his  life  prompt  to  action,  hastened  to  the 
north.  Longchamp  had  to  go  first  to  Wigmore ;  long  before  he  could 
reach  Lincoln  the  castle  was  in  a  state  of  defence,  and,  worse  still, 
the  castles  of  Tickhill  and  Nottingham,  which  had  been  purposely 
withheld  from  John,  had  been  surprised  by  him.'  John  de  Lacy,  the 
constable  of  Chester,  who  had  undertaken  to  hold  them  for  the  chan- 
cellor, had  intrusted  them  to  Bobert  of  Groxton  and  Eudo  Deiville^ 
and  had  gone  to  the  crusade,  during  which  he  died  at  Tyre.'  Boger, 
his  son,  had  placed  two  other  knights  as  companions  of  these  two, 
and  all  four  had  turned  traitors.  John  won  the  first  move  of 
the  game,  and  when  Longchamp  arrived  in  Lincolnshire,  after 
taking  Wigmore  and  sentencing  Boger  Mortimer  to  three  years  of 
exile,^  he  found  his  forces  weary  and  an  attack  impossible.  At  the 
same  time  two  other  pieces  of  news  reached  him.^  Clement  m. 
was  dead,  and  his  legation  would  require  the  confirmation  of  the  new 
pope ;  and  Walter  of  Goutances,  archbishop  of  Bouen,  the  trusted 
minister  of  Henry  II.,  who  had  accompanied  Bichard  to  Messinat 
was  returning  to  England  with  unknown  instructions.  A  proposal 
for  pacification  was  only  too  welcome :  the  legate  returned  to 
Winchester,  and  there,  on  the  25th  of  April,  an  agreement  was 
drawn  up  for  an  arbitration. 

The  management  of  this  was  intrusted  to  three  bishops,  Win- 
chester, London,  and  Bath.  The  bishops  summoned  three  barons 
to  represent  each  side:  for  the  chancellor,  the  earls  of  Warren, 
Arundel,  and  Clare;  for  John,  his  chancellor,  Stephen  Bidell, 
William  of  Wenneval,  and  Beginald  of  Wasseville ;  and  in  addition 
to  these  each  party  chose  eight  other  knights.  The  choice  of  the 
three  earls — old   Hamelin  of  Warren,  the  brother  of  Henry   11. ; 


*  B.  Devizes,  p.  26. 

'  Hoveden,  iii.  184.  Benedict,  ii. 
207.  WiU.  Newb.  iv.  16.  B.  De- 
vises,  p.  80. 


*  Ben.  Pet.  ii.  282.  Hoveden,  iiL  172. 

*  B.  Devizes,  p.  80. 

'  WiU.  Newb.  |iv.  16  (ed.  HamU- 
ton,  p.  46). 
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William  of  Albini,  son  of  Queen  Adeliza,  and  his  stepson  Richard 

of  Glare — shows  that  the  chancellor's  position  still  recommended 

itself  to  those  who  might  be  supposed  to  have  the  king's  interest 

most  at  heart.    They  had  been  among  the  most  faithful  friends  of  ArUciMof 

Henry  11. ;  John's  representatives,  on  the  contrary,  were  three  of  his 

own  creatures.    Both  parties  swore  to  act  fairly,  and  the  arbitration 

was  pronounced,  as  follows: — Oerard  Camville  is  reconciled  with 

the  chancellor  and  allowed  to  retain  the  castle  of  Lincoln.    John  is 

formally  to  restore  the  castles  of  TickhiU  and  Nottingham,  but  the 

chancellor  is  to  intrust  the  command  of  them  to  Richard  of  Wasse- 

ville  and  William  of  Wenneval,  liegemen  of  the  king,  but  partisans 

of  John ;  each  of  whom  is  to  give  security  for  the  surrender  of  them 

io  the  king,  if  he  shall  return ;  if  not,  to  John.    As  for  the  other 

castles  belonging  to  the  honours  of  John,  the  chancellor  is  to  change 

the  wardens  if  John  can  show  due  cause  for  such  a  measure.    In 

case  of  the  king's  death  the  chancellor  is  to  do  his  best  to  secure  the 

succession  for  John.  All  the  articles,  it  will  be  seen,  are  decided  in 

favour  of  John — a  proof  either  that  his  cause  was  regarded  as  itipnouoai 

superior,  or  that  the  chancellor's  fortunes  were  sinking  in  the  esti-  "***"*"* 

mation  of  his  friends ;  for  the  two  main  points  of   his  policy,  so 

ftur  as  we  can  discover,  were   the  maintenance  of  the  king's  hold 

on  the  castles  and  of  the  succession  of  Arthur.^    Two  days  after 

the  pacification,  the  archbishop  of  Rouen  landed  at  Shoreham, 

furnished  with  a  batch  of  instructions  from  the  king.' 

Walter  of  Goutanoes, '  the  Pilate  of  Rouen,' '  was  a  man  of  fiur  Arritmiof 
abilities,  noble  birth,^  sound  religious  character,  and  great  experience.  ooa£MB 
He  was,  however,  somewhat  wanting  in  resolution,  and  scarcely  iDitrnotioiia 
strong  enough  to  be  intrusted  with  the  almost  unlimited  discretion  Stehar/to 
with  which  Richard  accredited  him.    He  left  Messina  with  Queen  ooauoow 
Eleanor  on  the  2nd  of  April,^  glad  to  escape,  by  the  sacrifice  of  his 
treasure,  the  further  perils  of  the  crusade.  Richard,  in  a  characteristic 
way,  although  in  the  utmost  need  of  his  services,  made  him  pay 
heavily  for  tiie  relaxation  of  his  vow.^    But  hastily  as  he  had  made 
his  way  home,  his  commissions  were  dated  as  fiur  back  as  the  28rd 
of  February.^    It  would  seem  that  the  king  had  not  been  able  to 
make  up  his  mind  to  discard  the  chancellor  until  the  arrival  of 


>  B.  Devizes,  pp.  82,  88.  See  alBO 
the  notes  to  Benedict,  ii.  908.  Hove- 
den,  ili.  185. 

*  B.  de  Dioeto,  669.  Genrase  places 
the  arrival  of  the  archbishop  two 
months  later,  aboot  midsummer,  c 
1671. 

'  This  is  the  name  given  him  by 
Longchamp  after  his  deposition;  Ben. 
Pet.  ii.  224 ;  Hoveden ;  iu.  166. 


*  Oir.  Oamb.  V.  Galfr.  ii.  10,  p. 
899:  'Galterins  iste  ab  antiqna  et 
authentioa  Britonnm  prosapia  Trojann 
nobilitatis  apioem  pn&erente  originem 
trahens.' 

*  Itin.  B.  B.  176 ;  Hoveden,  iii.  100 ; 
Ben.  Pet.  ii.  168, 161. 

*  B.  Devices,  p.  27. 

'  B.  de  Diceto,669;  Oir.  Gamb.y. 
Oalfr.  p.  896. 
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Eleanor ;  and  that  even  when,  in  consequence,  we  may  suppose,  of 
her  representations,  he  at  last  confided  the  instructions  to  the  arch- 
bishop, it  must  have  been  with  a  verbal  command  to  use  them  as 
the  occasion  might  seem  to  warrant.  Unless  there  were  some  such 
private  direction  the  conduct  of  the  archbishop  is  inexplicable. 
He  was  far  too  honest  a  man  to  conceal  an  order  given  peremptorily 
by  the  king ;  unquestionably  his  mission  was  in  the  first  place  to 
investigate,  although  after  investigation  he  had  full  power  to  act. 
It  must,  however,  be  considered  that  Richard's  conduct  was  puzzling 
to  all  parties ;  at  the  very  moment  he  was  intrusting  the  widest 
powers  to  the  archbishop,  he  was  writing  to  urge  John  and  others  to 
act  in  unison  with  the  chancellor.^  On  his  arrival  he  found  that 
John  had  gained  a  decided  advantage  over  the  chancellor,  and  that 
to  produce  the  letters  which  superseded  the  latter  would  be  to  throw 
all  power  into  the  hands  of  the  man  whom  his  master  most 
reasonably  distrusted.'  He  saw  also,  it  seems  likely,  that  the 
humiliation  -which  Longchamp  had  gone  through  would  be  enough 
to  cut  him  off  from  the  hope  of  the  primacy,  and  his  legation  had 
already  expired.  John  was  at  the  moment  the  more  dangerous 
of  the  two,  and  Longchamp's  authority  must  be  sustained. 

The  chancellor,  on  the  other  hand,  finding  that  the  archbishop 
produced  no  new  instructions,  and  that  the  mercenary  force  which 
he  had  introduced  into  the  country  was  daily  increasingi'  took  heart 
and  prepared  for  another  struggle.  Before  attempting  this,  however, 
he  had  to  visit  Canterbury,  where  the  bishop-elect  of  Worcester  was 
waiting  for  consecration.    There  on  May  5  he  met  the  bishops  of 


*  R.  Devizes,  29.  This  may  account 
for  his  hesitation  in  acting.  Long- 
champ  had  utterly  foiled  the  bishop  of 
Durham  by  producing  instructions  of 
later  date  than  his  own.  Walter  of 
Goutances'  letters  were  dated  in 
February.  Many  letters  of  later  date 
must  have  reached  England  before 
the  end  of  April;  and  these  were 
favourable  to  the  chancellor. 

*  The  letters  subsequently  produced 
by  the  archbishop  are  given  in  part  or 
entire  by  B.  de  Diceto  and  Giraldus 
Cambrensis.  Of  these,  one  is  a  frag- 
ment of  a  letter  addressed  to  William 
Marshall,  Hugh  Bardulf,  Geoffrey 
FitzPeter  and  William  Briewere; 
placing  in  their  hands  the  supreme 
power,  in  case  the  chancellor  shall 
have  not  acted  faithfully;  it  is  not 
dated  and  contains  no  mention  of  the 
archbishop.  B.  de  Diceto,  659.  A 
second,  also  given  by  B.  de  Diceto, 
is  dated  Feb.  23  at  Messina,  addressed 


to  the  chancellor  and  the  four  barons 
above  mentioned,  associating  the 
archbishop  in  the  government  of  the 
kingdom,  and  speaking  of  an  especial 
commission  given  to  him  relative  to 
the  see  of  Canterbury.  A  third,  dated 
Feb.  20,  and  addressed  to  WiUiam 
Marshall  alone,  contains  words- 
nearly  identical  with  those  of  B.  de 
Diceto's  first  fragment,  but  directing 
that,  in  case  of  fiie  chancellor's  un- 
faithfulness, the  justices  are  to  act 
'  secundum  prssdicti  archiepiscopi  dis- 
positionem.*  Biohard  of  Devizes 
mentions  other  instructions,  no  doubt 
addressed  to  the  convent  of  Canterbury, 
and  one  in  particular  giving  Long- 
champ  leave  to  manage  by  himself 
the  election  to  the  abbacy  of  West- 
minster. B.  Dev.  p.  29.  See  notes 
on  Benedict,  ii.  157, 158 ;  Hoveden,  iii^ 
96. 
•  W.  Newb.  iv.  16,  p.  46. 
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Winohester,  Bath,  Chichester,  and  Rochester,^  and  his  great  enemy 
Hugh  of  Nunant ;  and  by  these  the  consecration  was  performed.    On 
the  following  day  the  legate,  for  so  he  still  called  himself,  presented  HeTiaits 
to  the  monks  of  Christ  Church  the  king's  letters,  recommending  ^^^^^^^^^'''y 
them  to  elect  the  archbishop  of  Montreal.'    The  monks  expressed 
surprise  at  the  urgency  of  the  legate's  behaviour,  and  asked  leave  to  Long- 
present  their  answer  to  the  council  of  bishops  which  was  to  sit  a  few  tn^otimw 
days  later  at  Northampton.    The  permission  was  granted  by  Long-  ^^^ 
champ  readily  enough,  for  although  he  might  have  preferred  the  o»nte'bary 
election  of  a  stranger  to  the  translation  of  any  of  his  brethren,  he 
was  better  pleased  that  the  archbishopric  should  be  vacant  still.    It 
is  to  be  suspected  that  on  this  occasion  there  was  some  underhand 
dealing  between  Longchamp  and  the  monks,  for  immediately  on  the 
departure  of  the  legate  ^  they  displaced  their  prior,  Osbert,  whom 
Baldwin  had  appointed  against  their  will,  an  act  for  which  they  were 
never  called  to  order  by  Longchamp:  from  this  moment  also  the  Fear  of  his 
idea  recovered  ground  that  he  himself  intended  to  be  the  new  arch-  arobMahop 
bishop.    The  report  reached  John,  who  wrote  urgently  against  him 
to  the  convent,^  and  the  archbishop  of  Bouen  allowed  so  much  of 
his  instructions  to  transpire  that  it  was  known  that  one  part  of  them 
at  least  was  to  settle  the  business  of  the  election. 

The  meeting  at  Northampton  followed  shortly,*^  and  a  further  soooeniye 
postponement  of  the  election.    The  monks  required  further  evidence  mentooTtbe 
of  Baldwin's  death  and  of  the  qualifications  of  the  aspirant.    The  ^^^"^^ 
justices  urged  that  the  election  should  be  proceeded  with  instantly, 
bat  the  monks  as  usual  contrived  to  gain  their  point,  this  time 
probably  with  the  direct  support  of  the  chancellor. 

Shortly  after  this  arrangement  was  made,  the  hostilities  between  Hostiuties 
the  chancellor  and  Gerard  Camville  wore  resumed.    Lnmediately  ^^^"""^^ 
after  midsummer,^  having  taken  measures  to  secure  his  reappoint- 
ment as  legate,  one  of  which  was  the  forwarding  of  urgent  letters  in 
his  fovour  from  the  bishops  and  from  Walter  of  Coutances  among 
them,*  he  brought  together  his  forces  and  again  advanced  on  Lincoln^  longobamp 
this  time  taking  permanent  possession  of  the  sheriffdom,  which  he  f^SSnsT 
handed  over  to  William  8tuteville.«    The  castle,  however,  still  held  ^^^^' 
out,  and  on  the  first  report  of  the  chancellor's  march  the  garrisons 
of  Tickhill  and  Nottingham,  as  might  be  expected,  opened  their  gates 

*  Geryase,  1568.  tinotly :  *  omnes  Anglioaniepisoopi  pro 
'  Gervase,  1569.  See  helow,  p.  S29.  eodem  legationis  officio  confirmando 
'  Gervase,  1570.  mihi  proprias  litteras  transmifierunt.' 

*  Epp.  Cantoar.  880,  346.  Ben.  Pet.  ii.  242,  248 ;  Hoveden,  iii. 

*  Oervase,  1670.  190. 

'  '  Post   festom    Sancti    Johannis  ■  Hoveden,  iii.  184 ;    Ben.  Pet.  ii. 

Baptistn.'    Ben.  Pet.  ii.  207.  207. 

'  So  Pope  Oelestine  in.  states  dis- 
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to  John.  But  again  both  parties  avoided  a  battle,  although  Long* 
champ  had  oalled  up  a  third  of  the  feudal  levy  of  England  for  his 
defence.^  The  moderate  oounsels  of  the  archbishop  of  Bouen 
prevailed,  and  at  another  conference,  at  Winchester  on  July  28,  a 
somewhat  fairer  arbitration  was  arranged.'  In  this  the  bishop  of 
Durham  also  took  part,  having,  it  would  seem,  been  liberated  from 
his  forced  inactivity  by  the  arrival  of  Walter  of  Coutanoes;  and 
besides  the  three  who  had  arbitrated  in  April,  the  bishops  of  Coventry 
and  Chichester  were  present.  Preserving  in  some  measure  the  lines 
of  the  former  agreement,  they  decided  that  John  was  to  place  Tickhill 
in  the  hands  of  William  of  Wenneval,'  and  Nottingham  in  those  of 
William  Marshall,  to  be  held  by  them  for  the  king,  but  in  the  event 
of  his  death,  or  of  a  further  attack  on  John  by  the  chancellor,  to  be 
surrendered  to  the  former.  The  other  castles  of  John's  honours  are 
intrusted  to  the  archbishop  of  Bouen,  the  bishop  of  London,  and 
others,  to  be  surrendered  to  him  in  case  of  the  king's  death.  The 
castle  of  Windsor  is  handed  over  to  the  earl  of  Arundel,  Winchester 
to  Oilbert  de  Lacy,^  and  Northampton  to  Simon  Pateshull,  all 
partisans  of  the  chancellor.  Oerard  Camville  is  to  be  replaced  in 
the  sheriffdom.  In  all  these  points  the  chancellor  gave  way  some- 
what more  than  was  wise,  but  less  than  he  had  done  in  April.  When 
these  arrangements  should  be  completed,  the  oompladnts  of  the 
chancellor  against  Oerard  Camville  were  to  be  heard  and  John  was 
bound  not  to  interfere.  Oaths  were  taken  on  both  sides,  for  Long- 
champ,  by  the  earls  of  Arundel,  Salisbury,  Norfolk,  and  Clare, 
William  FitzBobert,  William  de  Braiose,  and  Boger  FitzBainfrai : 
for  John,  by  his  chancellor  Stephen  Bidell,  William  of  Wenneval, 
Bobert  de  Mara,  Philip  of  Worcester,  William  of  Eahannes,  Oilbert 
Basset,  and  William  of  Montacute.  Among  Longchamp's  jurors 
were  some  who  very  shortly  showed  themselves  to  be  his  enemies, 
especially  the  earl  of  SaUsbury  and  Boger  FitzBainfrai.^  It  is 
possible  that  his  interests  were  intentionally  betrayed,  and  it  was 
certainly  a  puerile  piece  of  lawyer's  work  to  pretend  to  regard  the 
main  question  as  one  between  Oerard  Camville  and  the  chancellor. 
But  the  archbishop  of  Bouen  probably  sacrificed  other  considerations 
to  the  maintenance  of  his  own  position  as  mediator,  and  to  the 
obtaining  the  omission  of  any  terms  which  would  have  openly  asserted 
John's  claim  to  the  succession. 


*  B.  Devizes,  82. 

*  Hoveden,  iii.  185. 

*  He  had  held  Nottingham  under 
the  earlier  treaty  (R.  Devizes,  88),  and 
he  was  oonstable  there  again  in  1194. 
Hoveden,  iii.  240. 

*  AnoUier  of  the  nmnerons  proofs 
of  the  connexion  of  Longohamp  with 


the  Laoies;  as  indeed  was  the  fact 
that  he  intrusted  Nottingham  and 
Tickhill  to  the  constable  of  Chester 
(above,  p.  228). 

*  These  were  both  excommunicated 
by  him  after  his  exile.  Ben.  Pet.  ii. 
228 ;  Hoveden,  iii.  158. 
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After  the  party  broke  up  the  chancellor  returned  to  London/  and  Break-up 
John  removed  to  Marlborough,'  whence  a  little  later  he  went  to  wnfei«no« 
Lancaster.'    The  archbishop  of  Bouen  now  again  attempted  to  carry 
out  the  king's  directions  as  to  the  election  at  Canterbury,  but  was 
met  by  a  positive  prohibition  from  Longchamp.^ 

Another  cloud  was  rising,  not  now  in  the  distance.    After  two  S«^^o' 
years  of  struggling,  the  archbishop-elect  of  York  had  received  per-  arobbUhop 
mission  and  an  order  to  be  consecrated  by  the  archbishop  of  Tours.^ 
Immediately  on  his  consecration,  urged  by  John  and  perhaps  not 
discountenanced  by  Eleanor,^  he  gave  out  that  he  was  determined  to 
proceed  to  his  see,  and  that  he,  as  well  as  John,  had  been  allowed  by 
their  brother  to  withdraw  his  promise  to  absent  himself  for  three 
years  from  England.    The  chancellor  had  received  no  such  instruc- 
tions ;  it  was  his  duty  to  prevent  his  return,  or  at  least  to  compel 
him  to  swear  fealty  to  the  king :  as  early  as  July  80,^  he  had  ordered 
the  sheriff  of  Sussex  to  arrest  him  if  he  should  attempt  to  land  within 
his  jurisdiction,^  and  about  the  same  time  had  obtained  a  promise  ProoauUoni 
from  the  countesses  of  Boulogne  and  Flanders  to  forbid  his  embarka-  cbaump^ 
tion.    Having  satisfied  himself  with  these  precautions  he  moved 
northwards,  and  having  visited  probably  Ely  and  S.  Edmund's,'  he 
is  next  found  at  Norwich.^^ 

GteoSrey  Plantagenet,  the  eldest  surviving  son,  if  not  the  first-bom  ohanoier  of 
of  Henry  11.,^  ^  is  not,  like  William  Longchamp  and  Hugh  of  Nunant,  a  ^•^'^'^ 
man  of  whom  his  contemporaries  could  deliver  contradictory  characters. 
His  virtues  and  faults  are  clearly  the  same  in  the  mouths  of  friends 
and  enemies.    Bib  faithfulness  to  his  father  when  his  legitimate 
children  bad  forsaken  him  is  no  recommendation  to  those  who  hated 


'  Two  days  after  the  pacification, 
July  80,  the  chancellor  writes  from 
Preston  to  the  isheriff  of  Sassex  to 
secure  Geoffrey  of  York.  Gir.  Camb. 
V.  Galfr.  p.  890.  On  the  2nd  of 
August  he  writes  to  the  bishop  of  Bath 
from  the  Tower  of  London;  *  teste 
Badulfo  arohidiaoono  Herefordin.' 

'  Hence  he  dates  his  letter  to  the 
monks  of  Canterbury  against  the 
chancellor.    Epp.  Cantuar.  846. 

*  Gir.  Camb.  V.  Galfr.  p.  898. 

*  B.  de  Diceto,  660, 661 ;  Gir.  Camb. 
895.  The  letter  is  dated  August  25, 
'  apod  Beleiam.' 

*  Gir.  Camb.  V.  Galfr.  p.  888. 

*  Benedict,  ii.  210.  I  cannot  go  so 
far  as  to  say  that  Geoffrey's  visit  was 
the  xeeidt  of  a  deliberate  plot  on  John's 
behalf,  any  more  than  the  revolt  of 
Gerard  Camville  had  been ;  but  in 
both  cases  he  grasped  with  avidity  the 


opportunity  of  damaging  Longchamp 
and  strengthening  his  own  position. 

»  Gir.  Camb.  V.  Galfr.  p.  890 ;  R. 
de  Diceto,  660. 

•  Ibid. 

*  Jocelin  of  Brakelond  mentions  his 
visit  to  S.  Edmund's,  which  it  is  diffl- 
enit  to  place  at  any  earlier  period  after 
the  date  of  his  legation. 

»•  Gir.  Camb.  V.  Galfr.  p.  892. 

"  He  was  bom  in  1151,  if  Giraldus 
is  right  in  stating  that  he  was  forty  at 
the  time  of  his  consecration.  V.  Galfr. 
p.  888.  He  must  have  been  bom, 
therefore,  six  years  before  Bichard. 
If  his  mother  were  indeed  Fair  Rosa- 
mond, who  is  described  as  a  girl  in 
1176,  she  must  have  been  the  king's 
mistress  for  six-and-twenty  years,  and 
he  must  be  credited  with  constancy  at 
least.    See  Ben.  Pet.  ii.  pref.  xzzi. 
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his  father,  but  it  is  not  less  a  virtue.  His  skill  in  arms,  his  energy, 
his  high  and  generous  spirit,  are  apparent  even  when  adduced  as  an 
argument  of  his  unfitness  for  high  spiritual  office.  His  secular 
ambition  calls  for  the  animadversions  both  of  his  rivals  and  of  those 
who  would  condemn  such  a  feeling  in  an  ecclesiastic  altogether, 
neither  choosing  to  remember  that  his  ecclesiastical  character  was 
forced  upon  him.  He  had  been  for  many  years  the  close  companion 
of  his  father  as  chancellor,  and  it  was  Henry's  last  expressed  wish 
that  he  should  be  archbishop  of  York  ;  probably  he  saw  that  in  such 
a  character  only  would  his  life  be  safe  against  his  brothers,  or  any 
share  of  the  power  which  he  had  enjoyed  so  long  remain  to  him. 
His  own  ambition,  Oiraldus  tells  us,  pointed  ^  another  way  :  to  his 
chance  of  surviving  his  childless  brothers  and  becoming  king  of 
England.  The  idea  is  so  strange  that  we  might  almost  suspect  that 
Oiraldus  did  not  invent  it.  Such  a  thought,  however,  explains  in 
some  measure  the  conduct  of  both  Geof&ey  and  Richard.  The  king 
was  anxious  to  have  him  ordained,  as  the  tonsure  would  be  a  bar  to 
the  crown ;  Geof&ey  held  back  from  ordination  himself,  as  he  had 
done  before  when  elected  to  the  see  of  Lincoln ;  nor  did  he  receive 
consecration  until  he  had  seen  both  Bichard  and  John  married.  But 
on  Oiraldus's  word  alone  it  cannot  be  taken  for  truth,  and  there  were 
plenty  of  people  whose  interests  were  concerned  in  hindering  his 
acquisition  of  the  full  rights  of  his  position.  Hugh  de  Puiset  had 
no  wish  to  be  placed  under  an  ecclesiastical  superior  from  whom, 
although  he  had  by  papal  privilege  obtained  the  right  of  refusing 
him  formal  submission,^  he  might  look  for  constant  canonical  as  well 
as  constitutional  interference.  Bichard  was  anxious,  for  a  long  time 
at  least,  to  keep  Oeoffirey  out  of  England,  and  to  retain  in  the  hands 
of  the  Exchequer  the  great  revenues  of  the  see  of  York.  The  chapter 
of  York  was  filled  with  turbulent  and  secular  men,  a  large  proportion 
of  whom  Geofi&ey  had  offended  immediately  after  his  election  by 
refusing  to  confirm  their  titles.  These  were  in  constant  strife  with 
him  before  and  after  his  consecration,  and  during  the  whole  of  his 
pontificate,  misinterpreting  and  perverting  every  action  of  his,  and 
catching  at  every  chance  which  his  undeniable  t&lent  for  quarrelling 
with  everyone  gave  them  of  attempting  his  deposition.  John  could 
have  nothing  in  common  with  Geoffrey,  although  he  anxiously  pressed 
upon  him  his  duty  of  taking  charge  of  his  church,  with  the  intention, 
no  doubt,  of  preparing  fresh  difficulties  for  the  chancellor.  William 
Longchamp  seems  to  have  been  fully  persuaded  that  the  king  had 


*  *  Sperabat  enim  si  de  rege  fratre 
suo  ia  peregrinatione  tarn  periculosa 
quioqmd  forte  ainistre  contigerit,  sa 
regnaxn  universon  et  regni  partem  non 


modicam  aasecataram.'    Gir.  Camb. 
Y.  O.  p.  S88. 

*  Ben.  Pet.  iL  146 ;    Hoveden,  iii. 
74. 
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made  no  concession  in  respect  of  the  oath,  and  that  he  was  perfectly 
justified  in  forbidding  his  return.  He  might,  however,  have  seen 
that  Oeoffrey,  if  he  could  make  him  a  friend,  would  be  a  counterpoise 
to  John  in  the  north  of  England. 

It  was  probably  the  news  brought  from  England  by  Eleanor  that  Biflanor's 
induced  Bichard  to  stir  at  last  in  the  matter  ;  he  saw,  perhaps,  that  oMdin  ^ 
Oeoffrey  might  be  harmless,  or  even  useful  in  the  case  of  a  struggle  &y<m^ ' 
between  the  bishops  of  Durham  and  Ely.    Eleanor,  on  her  visit  to 
Bome,  laid  the  circumstances  before  Pope  Celestine ;  ^  all  difficulties  o«oflrey*8 

ooimorn* 

were  obviated  ;  the  letters  of  Clement  in.,  by  which  HughdePuiset  tion 
was  authorised  to  refuse  the  profession  of  obedience,  were  set  aside ; 
and  the  archbishop  of  Tours,  Bartholomew  of  Venddme,  under  whose 
eye  Geoffrey  had  studied  in  the  schools,'  was  ordered  to  consecrate 
1dm.  This  was  done  on  the  18th  of  August;  the  same  day  he 
received  the  pall,  and  immediately  set  out  for  England.  On  his 
arrival  at  Ouisnes^  he  learned  that  the  countess  of  Flanders  had  E^}^^- 

DiddeD  to 

forbidden  her  men  to  convey  him  across  the  straits,  and  that  the  fBiitoBiig- 
countess  of  Boulogne  had  done  the  same  at  Whitsand.    On  remon- 
strating, however,  he  was  told  that  the  prohibition  extended  only  to 
him  personally,  that  the  Whitsand  boatmen  would  carry  his  equipage, 
and  that  he  might  cross  in  an  English  vessel.    The  hint  was  taken  ; 
the  retinue,  under  Simon  of  Apulia,  crossed  in  Flemish  vessels  on 
Friday  the  18th  of  September ;  ^  Oeof&ey  followed  in  an  English  He  oro«M 
boat  and  reached  Dover  on  the  following  day  about  nine  in  the  andan^' 
morning.    The  authorities  were  prepared  for  him ;  before  he  had  S^^'htois 
time  to  land,  the  messengers  of  the  lady  of  the  castle,  Bichenda,  the  ™*^ 
chancellor's  sister,  boarded  the  vessel,  and  insisted  on  his  proceeding 
straight  to  the  castle,  where  the  day  before  his  baggage  had  been  de- 
posited.   Oeoffrey  declined  the  invitation,  hastily  disguised  himself,' 
and  mounting  the  horse  which  was  prepared  for  him  on  the  beach,  Hetakw 
started  at  fuU  speed  for  the  priory  of  S.  Martin.    One  of  Bichenda's  s.  SSrUn's 
men  rode  after  him,  and  caught  the  horse  by  the  bridle ;  but  Oeof&ey 


*  Hoveden,  ill.  100.  It  was  pro- 
bably a  result  of  this  intercession  of 
Eleanor  that  Celestine  III.  on  the 
11th  of  May  issued  the  letter  to 
Oeoffrey  which  is  printed  in  the  Mon. 
AngL  vi.  1188,  and  contains  the  fol- 
lowing statement:  *quod  licet  per- 
sonam venerabilis  fratris  nostri 
Hogonis  Donelmensis  episoopi  .  .  . 
sedes  apostolioa  provident  et  duxerit 
honorandmn,  quia  tamen  jori  et  statoi 
Bboraoensis  eoolesin  nos  oportoit  et 
deooit  proyidere  .  .  .  ei  dedimns  in 
mandaiis  atqae  pnecepimus,  tibi  siont 
sao  metropoUtano,  exemptione  qoalibet 
obtenta  pro  eo  a  Bomana  eoolesia  non 


obstante,  et  ante  conseorationem  et 
com  fueris  oonseoratos  assistat  .  •  . 
et  .  .  .  debitam  tibi  obedientiam  et 
reverentiam,  snblato  oujaslibet  contra- 
diotionis  et  appellationis  obstacolo, 
impendere  non  postponat.'  The  letter 
is  printed  unintelligibly  in  the  Mo- 
nasticon. 

*  Benedict,  i.  98. 

*  Gir.  Oamb.  V.  Galfr.  p.  890. 
Benedict,  u.  210. 

*  Gir.  Oamb.  Y.  Galfr.  p.  890. 

*  'Mutavit  Testes.'  Benedict,  iL 
210.  HoYeden,  iii.  188.  Giraldus 
does  not  mention  this  undignified  act 
of  his  hero. 
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was  equal  to  the  oocasion,  struck  out  with  his  right  leg,  and  hit  his 
adversary's  horse  full  on  the  side  with  his  armed  heel.  The  horse 
plunged,  and  compelled  the  rider  to  relax  his  hold.^  The  archbishop, 
after  this  exploit,  proceeded  unmolested  to  the  priory,  where  he  found 
the  monks  beginning  mass ;  the  epistle  was  being  read :  the  words 
(so  the  story  went)  in  the  reader's  mouth  were,  *  He  that  troubleth 
you  shall  bear  his  judgment,  whosoever  he  be,'  and  '  I  would  they 
were  even  cut  off  that  trouble  you.' '  The  soldiers  who  followed  did 
not  venture  to  lay  hands  on  him,  but  took  possession  of  the  monastery. 
When  the  mass  was  over,  the  archbishop  sent  to  ask  Bichenda 
whether  the  outrage  were  authorised  by  her.  She  replied  that  she 
had  the  chancellor's  order,  and  that  if  he  bade  her  to  bum  both 
Dover  Castle  and  London  town,'  she  would  obey.  The  knights  of 
Kent,  under  William  Auberville,  son-in-law  of  Banulf  Olanvill,  en- 
treated the  archbishop  to  take  the  oath  of  fealty  to  the  king  and 
chancellor  at  once.  Qeof&ey,  with  his  usual  impetuosity,  replied 
that  to  the  king  he  had  already  sworn  fealty,  and  would  not  do  it 
again  upon  compulsion ;  as  for  the  chancellor,  he  would  do  nothing 
for  him  but  what  should  be  done  for  a  traitor.  The  state  of  siege 
continued  for  four  days  ;  on  the  Sunday,  Oeof&ey  excommunicated 
Bichenda;^  thereupon  the  soldiers  took  possession  of  the  church. 
By  the  evening  Matthew  de  Cleres,  the  constable,  arrived  in  person, 
a  little  shocked  by  his  wife's  zeal,  but  his  entreaties  failed  to  persuade 
Oeofi&ey  to  take  the  oath.  At  last,  on  the  Wednesday,  he  was  arrested 
by  a  band  of  mercenary  soldiers,  under  Aubrey  Mamey,  an  Essex 
knight,  and  Alexander  Puinctel,  a  hanger-on  of  the  chancellor.^  He 
was  dragged  from  the  altar,  where  he  had  been  assisting  at  mass,  and 
brought  on  foot,  for  he  refused  to  mount  a  horse,  carrying  his  archi- 
episcopal  cross,  to  the  castle. 

The  news  of  the  outrage  spread  like  wildfire ;  the  few  parallels 
which  presented  themselves  with  the  sufferings  of  S.  Thomas  invested 
Oeoffirey  for  the  time  with  the  character  of  a  church  champion.^ 
S.  Hugh  of  Lincoln,  who  was  at  Oxford,  excommunicated  with  lighted 
candles  ^  the  castellan  and  his  wife,  with  all  their  aiders  and  abettors. 
The  bishop  of  London  hastened  to  Norwich  to  remonstrate  with  the 


>  Oir.  Camb.  V.  Oalfr.  p.  890. 

'  This  is  mentioned  by  Benedict,  ii. 
210,  and  Hoveden,  iii.  1S8.  Tet  the 
day  was  the  feast  of  the  Exaltation  of 
the  Gross,  and  tiiie  episUe  for  that  day 
does  not  contain  Uiese  words;  nor 
does  that  for  the  week  (the  ISth 
Sanday  after  Trinity),  although  it  is 
taken  from  the  same  epistle,  that  of 
8.  Paul  to  the  Oalatians.  Either  the 
historians  have    imagined  a  ooinoi- 


denoe,  or  the  missal  of  the  monks  of 
S.  Martin's  had  a  peooliar  rite  for  the 
day. 

'  Gir.  Camb.  V.  Gal£r.  p.  890. 

*  Oir.  Camb.  Y.  Oalfr.  p.  891. 

*  B.  de  Dioeto,  068. 

*  Oir.  Camb.  Y.  Oalfr.  891.  B.  de 
Dioeto,  668.  Oerrase,  1576.  W.  Newb. 
iy.  17,  p.  48. 

'  Gir.  Camb.  Y.  Oalfr.  p.  892. 
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chancellor  :  ^  the  bishop  of  Norwich,  that  old  John  of  Oxford,  who  The  bishop* 
had  known  so  long  the  dangerous  waters  on  which  Longchamp  was  with  Long- 
launching,  forgot  his  Ruling  health,'  and  urged  the  immediate  ^^^^^^ 
liberation  of  the  archbishop  in  very  brisk  argument.     The  prior  and 
convent  of  Canterbury,  on  whose  goodwill  he  had  so  much  reason  to 
depend,  wrote  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger.'    In  vain  the  chancellor 
cursed  the  zeal  of  his  friends  and  the  fickleness  of  his  master.^    He 
lamented  the  outrage.    He  had  given  no  such  orders ;  he  had  simply 
directed  that  the  archbishop  should  take  the  oath  of  fealty  to  the  king, 
which  he  had  not  yet  done  since  his  consecration,  and  that  if  he  The  charge 

— "it  him 


refused  he  should  be  sent,  bag  and  baggage,  to  Whitsand.    In  vain  tSn"ap^ 


he  showed  the  letters-patent  in  which  Oeoffrey  had  promised  to  stay  ^^ 
away  for  three  years.^  His  blunder  was  more  fatal  to  him  than  his 
crimes.  His  enemies  had  at  last  secured  a  charge  which  would  unite 
all  classes  against  him ;  or,  for  all  classes  were  already  against  him, 
would  give  them  a  common  excuse  for  action. 

Hugh  of  Nunant  drew  together  the  strings  of  the  plot.^    As  Haghof 
soon  as  the  arrest  was  known  he  hastened  to  John  at  Lancaster,  and  works  upoo 

Tnlin 

pointed  out  to  him  the  greatness  of  the  opportunity.    Together  they 
came  immediately  to  Marlborough,^  whither  John  invited  the  chief 
men  on  whom  he  could  depend,  either  as  personally  attached  to  him- 
self, or  as  likely,  for  the  sake  of  keeping  order  in  the  country,  to  take 
part  ajg^ainst  the  chancellor.    Longchamp,  in  compliance  with  the 
remonstrances  of  his  friends,  sent  a  hurried  order  for  the  archbishop's 
release.*    He  was  obeyed;    Qeof&ey  was  conducted  back  to    S.  Beieuaof 
Martin's  after  eight  days  of  restraint,^  for  it  had  not  been  an  un-  Hegoe/to 
courteous  captivity,  on  the  26th  of  September;   he  stayed  there  ^^^^ 
until  the  28th,  and  then  proceeded  to  London,  where  the  bishop 
Bichard  FitzNeal  received  him  with  a  solemn  procession  at  8.  Paul's 
on  Wednesday  the  2nd  of  October.^^    The  chancellor  was  now 
assembling  his  friends  and  preparing  for  the  first  new  move  that 
John  and  his  party  might  take. 

We  inquire  in  vain  what  the  justices  had  been  doing  all  this  }^^j}}vo^ 
time.    Bichard  had  appointed,  at  various  times,  William  Marshall, 
William  Briwere,   Hugh  Bardulf,  Oeof&ey  FitzPeter,  Bobert  de 
Wihtefeld  and  Boger  FitzBainfrai,  as  assessors  to  the  chancellor. 
We  do  not  find  a  trace  of  opposition  on  their  part  to  the  oppressions 

^  R.  de  Dioeto,  668.  not  too  harsh  to  call  it  a  plot    See 

'  Oir.  Oamb.  Y.  Oalf.,  p.  892.  R.  Devizes,  87. 

*  Epp.    Cantoar.    844.       Geivaae,  '  Gir.  Oamb.  898. 
1676.  *  W.  Newb.  p.  49.     R.  Devizes,  86. 

*  Epp.  Oantoar.    844,  845.     Oerv.         *  Tridoanas,  R.  Devizes,  86.     Die 
1577.    R.  Devizes,  86.  septima,  Gervase,  1577.    Sept.  26th, 

*  Epp.  Gantuar.  845.  R.  de  Dioeto,  668. 

*  Gir.  Oamb.  V.  Galf.  p.  898.    It  is  ^«  R.  de  Dioeto,  668. 
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Thdr  oon-  charged  against  Longchamp ;  they  had  joined  in  his  refusal  to  admit 
Long-^  Hugh  de  Puiset  as  justiciar ;  ^  they  had  not  resigned  their  seats,  or 
^SlSdj!^''^  stood  aloof  when  he  treated  them  with  neglect.  Yet  they  joined 
iumiediately  in  John's  proposal  for  his  overthrow.*  It  was,  perhaps, 
the  sight  of  Hugh  de  Puiset's  unlucky  attempt  to  resist  him  that 
intimidated  them,  but  it  is  more  probable  that,  although  they  dis- 
liked their  chief  and  were  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  him, 
they  could  not  disown  his  acts,  and  perhaps  saw  nothing  enormous 
about  them.  William  Marshall  was  a  brave  soldier,  but  he  had 
been  hand  and  glove  with  the  younger  Henry  in  his  treason,'  and 
his  wisdom  had  yet  twenty  years  to  ripen  before  he  became  governor 
of  England  and  her  king.  Oeoffirey  FitzPeter  also  was  an  able  and 
moderate  minister,  whose  character  was  to  develop  under  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  next  reign.  Of  William  Briwere^  we  know  little  that 
is  distinctive,  but  he  was  certainly  a  trusted  man  of  business.  Roger 
FitzBainfrai  we  have  seen  apparently  on  the  chancellor's  side  in 
the  quarrel  with  John.*  None  of  them  were  yet  marked  men. 
Richard  had  done  foolishly  in  taking  away  those  of  their  own  class 
who  could  have  led  them  and  kept  them  together.  Just  now,  if 
Oiraldus  is  right,  they  were  scattered  through  the  country,  pre- 
paring perhaps  for  the  Michaelmas  audit  of  the  Exchequer.  William 
Marshall  was  in  Oloucestershire,  William  Briwere  in  Oxfordshire, 
uKo^i^*  Oeof&ey  FitzPeter  in  Northamptonshire.^  One  by  one  they  received 
^raf  meet  John's  invitation,  and  one  by  one  they  accepted  it.  The  bishop  of 
Winchester,  who  had  suffered  so  much  from  Longchamp,  the  bishop 
of  Bath,  who  had  hitherto  been  his  friend,^  who  had  negotiated  for 
him  the  business  of  the  legation,  followed.  They  met  at  Marlborough, 
and  the  arrival  of  the  archbishop  of  Rouen  gave  a  head  and  authority 
to  their  proceedings.  The  time  was  clearly  come  for  him  to  act  up 
to  his  fullest  powers.  The  chancellor  must  be  sacrificed  before  John 
had  time  to  bind  to  himself,  by  complicity  in  revolution,  the  barons 
who  were  now  loyal  enough  to  Richard,  although  they  hated  and 
had  just  grounds  of  complaint  against  his  representative. 

Longchamp  could  not  at  first  see  the  difficulty  of  his  situation ; 
he  saw  that  the  muster  at  Marlborough  was  a  step  to  revolution,  but 


lUrlbo- 
roogh 


1  B.  Devizes,  p.  12. 

*  Oir.  Gamb.  V.  Oslfr.  893. 

*  Ben.  Pet.  i.  46. 

*  Notwithstanding  the  English 
sound  of  his  name,  William  was  a 
Norman  by  extraction,  and  his  family 
name  in  full  is  Brieguerre.  It  is 
frequently  spelled  by  Hoveden,  in  MS. 
A,  Brigwere,  and  is  softened  down 
gradoaUy  through  Briewere,  Briwere, 
Bruere,  io. 


*  Hoveden,  UL  137. 

•  Oir.  Camb.  V.  Galfr.,  898.  William 
Marshall  was  sheriff  of  Oloucestershire 
this  year,  and  William  Briwere  of 
Oxfordshire.  Oeoffrey  FitzPeter  had 
been  so  in  Northamptonshire  in  1189 ; 
but  Richard  of  Engaine  had  paid  800 
marks  for  three  years*  tenure  of  the 
office  and  was  now  sheriff.  Bot.  Pip. 
8  Rich.  I. 

»  W.  Newb.  iv.  17.  p.  49. 
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he  could  not  see  the  enormity  of  the  offence  that  he  had  given,  and   Long. 
above  all  he  was  ignorant  of  the  policy,  and  even  of  the  commission,  ^nuoMfor 
of  the  archbishop  of  Bouen.     He  issued  orders  to  Geoffrey  to  appear  '*****^°®* 
in  London  before  the  barons  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  the  bishops  and 
justices  who  had  joined  John  to  leave  him  immediately  as  a  traitor.^ 
He  was,  however,  so  far  in  the  dark  that  he  allowed  Geoffrey  ^  to 
leave  London  and  join  the  party  of  malcontents,  who  had  now  ad- 
vanced by  Oxford,  where  they  had  picked  up  S.  Hugh  of  Lincoln,  to 
Beading.     He  himself  proceeded  from  Norwich  to  London,  and  Heoometto 
thence  to  Windsor,'  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  other  side.  ancTbin* 
There  he  was  met  by  a  summons  to  attend  a  conference  or  parliament  ^{^renoe 
of  the  barons  which  was  to  be  held  on  the  5th  of  October  at  the 
bridge  over  the  Loddon,  about  four  miles  from  Beading  and  twelve 
from  Windsor.* 

The  5th  of  October  was  a  Saturday — ^an  unlucky  day  for  oaths  conferenco 
.and  contracts,  as  men  thought — ^and  the  chancellor,  much  against  of  the  Lod- 
his  will,  set  out  from  Windsor  with  the  bishops  of  London,  and  the 
earls  of  Arundel,  Norfolk,  and  Warren,  who  seem  to  have  stuck  to 
him  until  now.    But  at  the  fourth  mile  from  Windsor  his  heart  Longeimmp 
failed  him;   he  saw  that  his  companions  were  without  spirit  to  hearted 
support  him,  and  that  his  policy  was  not  to  endanger  his  own 
liberty.    He  sent  on  his  friends,  and  complaining  of  illness,  returned 
to  the  castle.    They,  not  rendered  more  enthusiastic  by  his  desertion, 
proceeded  to  the  place  of  meeting.^ 

There  were  assembled  the  two  archbishops,  the  bishops  of  London,  Baiooi  and 
Winchester,  Bath,  Lincoln,  and  Coventry ;  John  earl  of  Mortain,  mSEd^' 
William  of  Arundel,  Boger  Bigod  of  Norfolk,  Hamelin  of  Warren, 
and  William  Marshall  of  Strigul ;    Geoffrey  FitzPoter,  William 
Briwere,  and  many  other  barons,  with  their  retainers.    As  soon  as 
the  assembly  was  got  together  and  order  proclaimed,  the  archbishop  speeohea  of 
of  York  stood  up  and  exhibited  his  complaints  ;  the  documents  by  ^hof ' 
which  the  king  had  authorised  his  return  and  his  participation  in  ^^j^^^ 
public  business  were  read  and  explained  by  Hugh  of  Nunant  to  the 
barons.^    The  archbisbiop  of  Bouen  followed  ;  he  had  been  sent  by 
the  king  to  arrange  the  election  at  Canterbury,  with  the  fullest 
powers  and  the  most  private  instructions,  yet  the  chancellor  had 
forbidden  him  to  proceed  on  his  mission — nay,  he  had  sent  him 
word  that  he  would  cross  London  Bridge  at  his  peril ;  further,  he 
had  never  once  since  he  landed  in  April  been  consulted  by  the  chan- 
•icellor  on  any  matter  whatever.^    In  the  third  place  the  justices, 

'  Oir.  Camb.  pp.  893,  894.  •  Gir.  Gamb.  p.  895.     Bened.  ii.  p. 

•  Ibid.  p.  894.  212. 

'  Ibid.  p.  894.  *  air.  Oamb.,  p.  896. 

*  Ibid.  p.  894.  '  Ibid.  p.  896. 
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especially  William  Marshall,  William  Briwere,  and  Geoffrey  Fitz  Peter 
asserted  that  their  counsels,  which  he  was  obliged  by  the  king's  express 
orders  to  respect,  were  never  attended  to.  Even  the  earl  of  Arundel,, 
who  seems  to  have  wished  to  say  what  he  could  for  him,  could  not 
deny  this.^  There  were  other  complaints  of  a  less  general  cha- 
racter. Hugh  of  Durham  and  his  son  Henry  sent  in  the  tale  of  their 
wrongs.'  Henry  de  Vere  in  particular,  who  had  been  deprived  of 
his  estates  through  the  chancellor's  agency,  probably  in  favour  of 
Stephen  Longchamp,  who  was  his  brottier-in-law,  was  bitterly 
urgent  against  him  ; '  Roger  FitzRainfrai  forsook  him  completely. 
The  conclusion  of  the  whole  deliberation  was  put  by  the  archbishop 
of  Bouen ;  he  pledged  the  barons  present  to  rise  against  the  chan- 
cellor, to  depose  him,  as  useless  to  the  king  and  kingdom,  from  the 
office  of  justiciar,  and  to  appoint  another  in  his  place.^  Whether  on 
this  occasion  Walter  of  Coutances  produced  his  commission  cannot 
be  quite  ascertained,  but  he  clearly  left  the  assembly  assured  that  he 
had  good  authority  for  his  proceedings.  The  bishops  of  London, 
Lincoln,  and  Coventry  were  deputed  to  fetch  the  chancellor  at  once 
to  hear  his  fate,  but  before  they  had  gone  far  they  met  his  messengers 
reporting  that  he  had  returned  to  Windsor.^ 

Sunday,  October  6,  was  a  busy  day.  Very  early,  messengers 
began  to  pass  between  Windsor  and  Beading.  The  chancellor  sent 
two  of  his  confidential  servants  to  persuade  John  to  intercede  for 
him ;  knowing  John's  weakness,  they  were  to  promise  any  amount  of 
money  to  him  and  his  like.  Personal  mediation,  as  in  the  case  of 
William  de  Braiose,  who  had  the  courage  to  make  a  move  for  his 
friend,  was  also  employed.  But  all  that  was  attained  was  an  invita- 
tion to  meet  the  barons  at  the  old  place  on  the  morrow  ;  if  the  chan- 
cellor declined  to  appear  there  and  give  account  of  his  misdeeds,  he 
was  to  expect  no  more  consideration  firom  the  barons.^  By  the 
arguments  of  his  friends  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  promise  to  attend 
and  so  pledge  himself.  The  bishops  lost  no  time.  At  High  Mass 
in  the  morning  the  bishop  of  Bath  acted  as  celebrant,  and  Hugh  of 
Nunant  preached ;  the  point  of  application  of  his  sermon  was  the 
excommunication  of  all  aiders  and  abettors  of  the  outrage  on  the 
archbishop  of  York.  Not  only  Aubrey  Mamey  and  Alexander 
Puinctel,  but  the  chancellor  himself  was  named  in  the  anathema, 
and  denounced  as  excommunicate.^ 

Probably  the  news  of  this  act  diminished  still  further  Long- 


>  Gir.  Gamb.  359. 
'  Benedict,  ii.  212. 


'  R.  de  Dioeto,  664.  Henry  de  Vere 
married  a  daughter  of  Osbert  de  Gailly, 
and  co-heiress  with  Stephen's  wife,  of 
Matford   in  Suffolk;    see   Stapleton, 


Norman  Rolls,  ii.  cxy.     There  may 
have  been  other  grounds  of  quarreL 

*  Gir.  Oamb.  895,  896. 
»  Ibid. 

*  Ibid.  896. 

*  B.  de  Dioeto,  664. 
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champ's  inclination  for  a  parley.  The  postponed  meeting  did  not  Bothputicf 
take  place;  both  parties  dreaded  treachery.  The  barons,  on  the  London, on 
Monday  morning,  after  marching  in  order  out  of  Beading,  crossed  the  ^t^!"^' 
Loddon  and  sent  their  baggage  under  the  charge  of  a  strong  guard 
through  the  forest  to  Staines,  whilst  they  themselves  proceeded  on  the 
highway  towards  Windsor.^  The  chancellor  on  his  part  advanced  about 
two  miles  to  meet  them,  when  he  was  met  by  one  of  his  knights, 
Henry  Biset,^  who  had  seen  the  division  of  the  forces  and  the  larger 
part  taking  the  London  road.  He  immediately  gave  the  alarm ;  the 
malcontents  were  going  to  seize  the  capitaL  Longchamp  hastily 
returned  to  the  castle,  and,  having  made  a  hurried  arrangement  for 
its  defence,  started,  as  he  supposed,  in  pursuit ;  crossed  the  Thames 
and  took  the  northern  as  the  shorter  road,  in  order  to  intercept  the 
enemy.  The  barons,  hearing  of  his  departure,  pursued  him  at 
full  speed,  and  it  became  a  race  who  should  reach  London  first ;  the 
chancellor's  retinue,  having  the  start,  arrived  a  little  before  the 
others,  but  not  in  time  to  avoid  a  skirmish  in  which  Boger  de  sidrmiriiMi 
Plasnes,  John's  justiciar,  was  killed  '  by  Balph  Beauchamp,  one  of 
the  chancellor's  knights.  This  must  have  occurred  somewhere  near 
Hounslow,  where  the  direct  road  from  Windsor  meets  that  from 
Staines,  which  the  barons  had  taken. 

As  soon  as  Longchamp  arrived  in  London,  he  called  together  the  Longobamp 


citizens  in  the  Guildhall,^  and  entreated  them  to  defend  the  king's  ^mxMisin 
right  against  the  attacks  of  John,  who,  according  to  his  view,  had  ^^°^^' 
thrown  away  every  scruple,  and  was  now  plainly  aiming  at  the  crown.^ 
To  his  dismay,  his  words  seemed  without  effect.    Archbishop  Oeoffrey, 
in  his  passage  through  the  capital  the  week  before,  had  made  too 
good  use  of  his  time ;  he  had  taught  his  friends  to  regard  the  struggle 
as  merely  an  attempt  to  unseat  the  justiciar,  no  treason  being  contem- 
plated towards  the  king.^    The  magnates  of  the  city  were  divided — 
Bicfaard  FitzBeiner,  the  head  of  one  party,  took  the  side  of  John. 
Henry  of  Comhell  was  fiiithful  to  the  chancellor.^    These  two  knights  TwopartiM 
had  been  sheriffs  at  Bichard's  coronation,  and  both  represented  the  ^ 

ancient  burgher  aristocracy :  Beiner,  the  fother  of  Bichard,  the  son 
of  Berenger,  had  filled  the  same  office ;  *  and  Henry  was  the  son  of 
Oervase  of  Oornhell,  who  had  held  the  sheriffdom  of  Kent,  which, 
with  that  of  Surrey,  the  son  now  held.  It  is  probable  that  Bichard 
headed  the  party  of  change,  and  Henry,  who  was  more  closely 

I  Benedict,  ii.  311, 312.  »  Gir.  Oamb.  897. 

*  Gir.  Oamb.  896,   97.    B.  Devizes,  *  B.  Devises,  88. 
p.  87.  *  Gir.  Gamb.  897. 

*  B.  de  Dioeto,  664.  Benedict,  iL  212.  •  Madoz,  Hist  Exeh.  p.  476,  194. 

*  B.  Devizes,  88.  Gir.  Gamb.  Bot.  Pip.  2,  8,  4  Hen.  IL  pp.  17,  18, 
897 :— *In  anlapablioaquna  potorum  27, 112.  Bot.  Pip.  1  Bich.  I.  p.  228. 
conventa  nomen  aooepit'  Liber  de  Antiqoiz  Legibos,  p.  1. 
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oonnecied  with  the  ooontry  interest,  and,  through  his  ofSce  of  fermer 
of  the  Mint,  with  the  Exchequer,  that  of  order.^  The  division  in  coun- 
cil was  so  even  that  the  chancellor  thought  it  his  safest  plan  to  take  up 
his  quarters  in  the  Tower.  This  he  had  scarcely  done  when  John 
arrived.  He  was  welcomed  by  Bichard  FitzBeiner  with  open  arms, 
and  entertained  in  his  house,  where  he  learned  the  terms  on  which 
he  was  to  expect  the  adherence  of  the  city.*  The  burghers  had  long 
been  anxious  to  obtain  for  themselves  the  royal  recognition  of  their 
corporate  character,  or  communa.  This  had  been  opposed  to  the 
theory  of  Henry  11.,  who  instead  of  conferring  political  or  municipal 
nidependence  on  towns  by-  charter,  preferred  to  deal  out  his  benefac- 
tions by  the  medium  of  fines,  keeping  thus  the  power  of  withdrawing 
them  in  his  own  hands.  Henry  knew  and  probably  disliked  the 
foreign  idea  of  the  commune :  '  tumor  plebis,  timor  r^gni,  tepor 
sacerdotii." '  John,  however,  had  no  scruples.  He  was  ready  to 
promise  for  the  whole  party  that  they  would  swear  to  observe  the 
rights  and  customs  of  the  citizens,  and  accordingly  in  the  morning 
of  Tuesday,  when  the  assembly  met  at  S.  Paul' gi,  this  large  and  aristo- 
cratic body  was  fully  represented.^  The  city  had,  indeed,  quarrelled 
with  Longchamp  by  refusing,  at  his  request,  to  shut  the  gates  against 
John,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  burghers  was  prepared  to  take 
extreme  measures  against  him.* 

The  scene  in  S.  Paul's  seems  to  have  been  a  repetition  of  that  of 
the  lioddon.  First  GeofErey,  then  Hugh  of  Nunant,  told  the  story  of 
the  chancellor's  misdeeds ;  the  wrongs  of  Hugh  de  Puiset  and  the 
ignominy  heaped  on  the  justices  were  not  forgotten.^  Then,  for  the 
first  time,  Walter  of  Ooutances  produced  the  commission  dated  in 
February,  addressed  to  William  Marshall  and  his  fellow  justices, 
and  directing  that  in  case  of  the  chancellor's  misconduct  he  should 
be  superseded  by  the  archbishop.^  The  barons,  at  John's  insti- 
gation, at  once  recognised  the  letter  as  genuine,  and  declared  by 
acclamation  that  the  chancellor  was  no  longer  the  governor  of  the 
kingdom,  that  the  archbishop  of  Bouen  was  now  the  king's  chief 
justiciar.    John  himself  should  be  regarded  as  regent,  *  summus  rector 


1  Madox,  Hist.  Exch.  p.  631. 
This  year  Henry  de  Comhell  renders 
account  of  1,200{.  which  he  has  re- 
ceived of  the  treasure,  by  the  brief 
of  the  chancellor,  to  sustain  the  Mint 
of  all  England,  except  Winchester, 
and  of  4002.  the  profit  of  the  Mint  for 
a  year,  in  all  1,6002.  He  must  have 
been  closely  connected  in  this  way 
with  the  chancellor,  and  his  connexion 
with  the  courl  may  have  set  him  in 
opposition  to  the  supporters  of  the 
guild    or    communa.       This   theory 


seems  to  be  supported  by  the  fact  of 
his  marriage  wi&  Alice  de  Courcy, 
and  that  of  his  daughter  with  Hugh 
Neyill,  the  master  forester  of  England. 
See  Mr.  Stapleton's  preface  to  the 
Liber  de  Antiquis  Legibus,  p.  11. 

*  B.  de  Diceto,  664.    Oir.  Gamb.  V. 
Qalfr.  897,  898. 

*  R.  Devises,  68,  54. 

*  Oir.  Camb.  898 ;  Bened.  U.  218. 

*  B.  Devizes,  88. 

*  Bened.  ii.  213. 

*  Bened.  ii.  213 ;  '  tunc  primum.' 
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totias  rogni';^  next   under  him  should    be    the  archbishop  as  Thebanuu 
justiciar ;  under  him  the  other  justices  would  have  no  difficulty  in  hiinMohief 
acting,  and  again  the  whole  administration  of  the  country  would  be  1|^^4 
able  to  work.    In  this  recognition  of  John  the  assembly  went  beyond  f^'^ 
anything  that  had  been  contemplated  by  Bichard  or  even  by  Walter 
of  Coutances  ;  the  office  of  regent,  if  it  existed  formally  at  all,  being 
filled  already  by  the  queen-mother,  whose  absence  firom  England  had 
thrown  considerable  additional  weight  into  the  scale  i^gainst  Long- 
champ.    This  done,  oaths  were  largely  taken :  John,  the  justiciar,  oaths  taken 
and  the  barons,  swore  to  maintain  the  cammuna  of  London ; '  the  mnna; 
oath  of  fealty  to  Bichard  was  then  sworn,  John  taking  it  first,  then  fn^tworn 
the  two  archbishops,  the  bishops,  the  barons,  and  last  the  burghers, 
with  the  express  understanding  that,  should  the  king  die  without 
issue,  they  would  receive  John  as  his  successor.' 

The  sentence  had  still  to  be  enforced  on  Longchamp,  and  the  Loogohamp 
citizens  willingly  joined  in  besieging  the  Tower.    Unfortunately  for  theiSmr 
the  chancellor,  it  was  not  victualled  for  a  siege,  or,  with  time  on  his 
side,  he  might  still  have  won.^    Henry  of  Cornhell  was  ready  to  divide  mt  cbanoM 
the  city  in  his  favour  ;  John,  having  got  all  that  he  wanted,  might      "^^'^'^ 
be  bought  over,  especially  as  his  object  now  would  be  to  undermine 
the  authority  of  the  new  justiciar.    The  party  had  been  brought 
together  by  an  accident,  and  any  accident  might  dissolve  it.    But 
the  state  of  the  stores  would  not  admit  of  Longchamp  standing  a 
sioge,  and  both  Qeoffirey  and  Hugh  of  Nunant  saw  that  their  only 
safety  was  in  his  downfall.    He  was  obliged  to  offer  terms  to  the  new  HeappUei 
powers,  and  early  on  the  Wednesday  the  four  bishops  of  London,  oSuaUoTukd 
Lincoln,  Winchester,  and  Coventry,'^  were  sent  in  answer  to  his  fo^^<^ 
application,  and  to  declare  at  the  same  time  the  resolution  of  the  ^^q^ 
assembly.    According  to  Giraldus,  they  found  him  in  an  abject 
state  of  prostration,  mental  and  physical ;  he  knelt  before  them — he 
swooned  away  firom  the  violence  of  his  agitation.    Bichard  of  Devizes 
confirms  the  story  of  his  fainting,  and  adds  that  he  was  recovered  by 
the  sprinkling  of  cold  water  on  his  face ;  he  ascribes  the  swoon  to 
angry  excitement  and  not  to  fear.^    He  was  told  that  he  must  resign 
the  seal  and  surrender  the  king's  castles.    He  declared   that  he  Herefiuesto 
would  do  neither ;  he  charged  the  barons  with  disloyalty  to  Bichard ;  ^ 
already  they  had  given  the  kingdom  to  John.    He  threatened  them 
with  the  king's  anger,  if  he  should  ever  live  to  see  him.    As  for  the 
castles,  how  could  he  surrender  them  ?    None  of  his  house  had  ever 

>  B.  Devises,  p.  88.  '  B.  Devizes,  89.    As  this  writer  is 

'  Gir.  Camb.  898.    Bened.  ii.  214.  anything  bat    favonrable  to    Long- 

B.  Devizes,  68,  64.    B.  de  Dioeto,  664.  champ,  I  think  his  statements  may  be 

'  B.  de  Dioeto,  664.    Bened.  ii.  214.  accepted    always   in    mitigation     of 

*  W.  Newb.  p.  60.  GiraJdus's  language, 

*  Gir.  Camb.  398. 
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yet  been  a  traitor.  Hugh  of  Nunant  argued  like  a  brute  :  '  Do  not 
talk  to  us  about  your  house,  but  do  what  you  ought  to  do ;  what 
cannot  be  avoided,  it  is  of  no  use  to  dally  over.  Depend  on  it,  your 
house,  young  as  it  is,  cannot  account  you  its  first  traitor. '  ^  Prostrate 
as  Longcbamp  was,  he  held  his  ground  in  argument  until  evenings 
when,  having  tried  to  bribe  John,'  and  found  that  if  he  were  success- 
ful with  him  there  were,  besides,  more  enemies  than  he  could  pur- 
chase, he  yielded  at  nightfall  to  the  entreaties  of  his  servants,  and 
allowed  one  of  his  brothers  to  go  to  John  to  say  that  he  agreed  to 
give  hostages  for  his  appearance  before  the  justices  the  next  day.^ 
The  hostages  were  his  brother  Osbert  and  Matthew  de  Gleres.^ 
Whilst  this  was  being  done,  or  perhaps,  earlier  in  the  day,  the  bishops 
executed  one  little  piece  of  spite  against  him,  by  procuring  the  elec- 
tion of  William  Postard  as  abbot  of  Westminster,  to  the  destruction 
of  the  chancellor's  scheme  of  promoting  his  brother  Robert.^ 

The  barons  met  in  great  force  early  on  the  morning  of  Thursday, 
October  10th,  in  the  fields  to  the  east  of  the  Tower,  and  there  at  last 
William  Longcbamp  stood  face  to  face  with  his  accusers.^  With 
singular  ill-feeling,  Hugh  of  Nunant  undertook  to  declare  the  charges 
and  the  ultimatum  of  the  barons.  For  justiciar  they  would  have 
him  no  longer ;  bishop  he  might  be  still,  but  justiciar  he  was  not, 
and  as  chancellor  they  would  do  their  best  to  strip  him.  He  might 
keep  three  castles,  Dover,  Cambridge,  and  Hereford ;  but  the  rest  he 
must  resign ;  he  must  give  pledges  to  keep  the  peace,  and  might 
then  go  where  he  liked.  Longcbamp  could  scarcely  have  entertained 
any  hope  of  changing  the  mood  of  his  enemies  by  a  speech,  but  he 
seems  to  have  been  overwhelmed  by  the  volubility  of  the  bishop,  at 
once  declaring  the  indictment  and  pronouncing  the  sentence. 
When  he  found  words  he  declared  himself  iimocent  of  every  charge. 
His  fellow  justices  could,^  he  said,  if  they  were  questioned,  justify  all 
that  he  had  done  to  raise  revenue  for  the  king,  and  for  every  farthing 
*he  had  so  raised  he  could  render  an  account.  For  the  surrender  of 
the  castles,  as  he  was  in  their  power,  he  would  give  pledges,  but  his 
offices  he  could  not  resign,  nor  would  he  recognise  the  act  of  his 
enemies  in  deposing  him.  '  I  am  one,  you  are  many,  and  you  are 
stronger  than  I.  I,  the  chancellor  of  the  king  and  justiciar  of  the 
kingdom,  sentenced  contrary  to  the  form  of  all  law,  yield  to  the 
stronger,  for  yield  I  must.*  '  So  much  said,  and  the  words  were  true 
and  not  deficient  in  dignity,  the  meeting  closed.    That  night  Long- 


1  Giraldas,  p.  398. 
■  Ibid.    'Gomitem  Moritonifi  adeo 
ab  inoepto  fere  Cancellarias  avertit.* 
>  B.  Devizes,  40.    Oir.  Gamb.  396. 
*  Gir.  Gamb.  398. 


*  R.  de  Dioeto,  664. 

*  B.  Devizes,  40.    Gir.  Gamb.  898 
B.  de  Diceto,  666. 

'  B.  Devizes,  41. 
'  Ibid.  41,  42. 
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ehamp  slept  in  the  Tower  */  on  the  Friday  he  gave  up  both  that  and  on  '^^t 
Windsor,  and  moved   with  his  baggage  to  Bermondsey.'    On  the  qoitBthe 
Saturday  he  proceeded,  in  company  with  Bishop  Oilbert  of  Rochester  oaSkia^y 
and  Heniy  of  Gornhell,  to  Dover.'    His  reason  for  going  into  Kent  ^^ 
was  said  to  be  that  he  might  lay  down  at  Canterbury  the  cross  of 
his  legation,  which  had  expired  on  the  death  of  Clement  III. ;  but  the 
events  that  followed  showed  that  this  was  a  mere  pretext.^    He  had 
been  compelled  to  swear  to  surrender  all  the  idng's  castles  and  to  leave 
the  appointment  of  constables  for  his  own  three  to  the  justices ;  ^ 
until  this  was  completed  he  was  not  to  quit  the  country.    Windsor 
and  the  Tower  he  had  given  up,  but  he  could  not  bear  to  do  more. 
Neglectful  of  the  safety  of  his  pledges,  his  brothers  Henry  and  He  attempts 
Osbert,^  as  well  as  of  his  own  oath,  he  attempted,  in  the  dress  of  a  before  Ee 
woman,  to  escape  on  board  ship,  on  the  Thursday  after  hisarrival  at  ^^^f^ 
Dover.^   This  was  prevented  ;  he  was  dragged  into  the  town  and  im-  ^^"^ 
prisoned  with  great  ignominy  in  a  cellar.    The  justices,  on  hearing 
of  his  discomfiture,  issued  immediate  orders  for  his  release,  and  He  is  taken 
having  compelled  him  to  yield  in  every  point,  let  him  go  his  way.  oct  is ;     * 
He  crossed  over  to  Whitsand  on  the  29th  of  October.    His  misfor-  u^a^' 
tunes  did  not  end  here ;  he  was  seized,  plundered,  and  put  to  ransom  wutmad, 
by  the  Flemish  nobles.^  ^^  *• 

This  little  crisis  occupies  in  our  histories  a  place  more  propor-  importanee 
iionate    to  the    interests  of    its  personal    incidents  than  to   its  ^^^^" 
^constitutional  importance.'     The  proceedings  of  the  barons  were  *^^^ 
revolutionary.    Although  the  question  of  allegiance  to  the  king  does 
not  enter  formally  into  the  complication,  the  insurrection  must  be 
regarded  as  of  the  same  character  as  those  by  which  firom  time  to 
time  the  king's  tenure  of  power  has  been  directly  attacked — ^the 
machinery  which  has  the  power   to  make  laws  interposes  with 
effect  to  meet  a  case  and  to  overcome  difficulties  for  which  the  laws 
have  failed  to  provide ;  to  punish  the  offences  of  a  person  who  by 
4sircumstances,  as  in  this  case,  or  on  theory  as  in  the  case  of  the 
monarch,  is  above  the  ordinary  process  of  the  law.    The  accused,  timiho- 
when  such  a  consummation  is  imminent,  cannot  expect  to  secure  ^SSj^rero- 
the  benefit  of  legal  treatment ;  rightfully  or  wrongfully  he  must  be  i<>i'<^°*^ 
condemned ;    for  he  whom  in  such  a  position  it  is  possible  to  bring 
to  trial  has  fallen  too  low  to  be  able  to  resist,  although  not  so  low 

>  B.  d«  Dioeto,  665.  iii.    146.     B.    Devises,   p.    42.      B. 

*  Oir.Oamb.  899.  B.de  Dioeto,  666.  Dioeto,  666. 

*  B.  de  Dioeto,  665.  *  B.  de  Dioeto,  665.    Hoveden,  iiL 
«  Benedict,  ii.  219.    Hoveden,  iiL  150.  Ben.  Pet.  iL  220.  B.  Devisee,  42. 

145.  *  Sir  FranoiB  Palgrave  has  given  a 

*  Gir.  Gamb.  S98.  recension  of  it  in  £e  preface  to  the 

*  B.  de  Dioeto,  665.  first  volxune  of  the  BotiQi  Onrin  Begis, 
'  Benedict,  ii  219,  220.  Hoveden,      which  is  very  valuable. 
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as  to  be  safely  spared.  Nor  does  our  history  present  as  with  a  ease 
in  which  the  wrong-doings  of  snch  a  person  have  by  themselves 
provoked  the  revolution  which  overwhehns  him.  He  fails  under  the 
accumulation  of  hatred,  not  because  of  it ;  it  is  because  there  is 
some  one  ready  to  take  his  place,  who  cannot  afford  to  wait.  So  it 
may  often  be  that  the  pretexts  of  revolution  are  out  of  all  harmony 
with  its  real  justification,  and  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  its 
definite  causes.  Longchamp's  position  was  unrighteous  and 
tyrannical ;  the  hatred  he  had  inspired  was  widely  spread  and  not 
unwarranted  ;  the  movement  by  which  he  fell  was  of  the  nature  of  a 
conspiracy;  the  real  objects  which  his  enemies  had  in  view  were 
strictly*  selfish  aims  after  personal  or  political  aggrandisement. 
It  was,  however,  a  good  precedent  against  John  himself  in  after  years. 

The  man  who  appears  to  the  most  advantage  in  the  matter  is  the 
new  minister,  the  Pilate  of  Bouen,  who,  if  not  a  strong  man,  was  an 
honest  one,  and  in  the  main  gave  himself  as  thoroughly  as  Long- 
champ  had  done  to  the  king's  interests.  If  we  consider  that  he  was 
sent  by  Richard  to  England  to  hold  the  balance  of  power  between 
John  and  Longchamp ;  to  humour  John  as  long  as  he  could  do  so 
without  encouraging  him  in  his  disaffection ;  to  strengthen  the  chan- 
cellor unless  he  found  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  keep  peace 
between  him  and  the  barons  ;  that  he  knew  all  the  time  that  Long- 
champ  was  trusted  by  Richard,  and  that  John  only  lacked  the  power 
to  be  a  traitor ;  and  if  we  consider  further  that  in  the  motley  band 
of  malcontents  with  whom  he  had  to  work  there  were  not  two  who 
had  the  same  object  in  view  ;  that  John  was  striving  for  the  increase 
of  his  own  power  and  the  right  of  succession,  that  Geoffrey  was 
struggling  for  the  see  of  York,  whilst  Hugh  de  Puiset,  who  for  the 
moment  was  working  with  him,  was  bent  on  vindicating  his  personal 
independence  of  his  metropolitan ;  that  the  barons  cared  &r  more  to 
get  rid  of  Longchamp  than  to  administer  the  kingdom  under  himself,, 
also  a  foreigner,  and  scarcely  less  suspected  than  Longchamp :  we 
we  n:iay,  I  think,  regard  his  conduct  of  the  crisis  as  skilful  and 
complete.  He  n:ianaged  to  get  rid,  by  John's  aid,  of  the  chancellor 
who  could  govern  no  more,  and  yet  to  keep  the  substance  of  power- 
as  far  as  ever  out  of  John's  reach. 

But  his  own  administration  was  not  very  successful.  Although 
strengthened  by  the  support  of  the  queen,  he  was  unable  to  meet  the 
manoeuvres  of  John  aided  by  Philip  of  France.  The  result  was  that 
from  the  moment  of  Richard's  captivity  he  lost  his  grasp  on  the 
reins  of  government,  and  the  country  was  only  saved  from  anarchy 
by  the  management  of  Hubert  Walter,  who  superseded  him  after 
two  years  and  three  months  of  office  in  the  opening  of  the  year  1194. 

The  archbishop's  first  piece  of  work  was  a  failure.    The  day  of 
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Longohamp's  surrender,  October  10,  letters  were  issued  for  a  meeting  SP^?^<»' 
of  the  bishops  at  Westminster  on  the  22nd,  and  for  the  election  of  a  toOanter. 
successor  to  Baldwin.^    The  king  had  not  yet  withdrawn  his  nomina- 
tion  of  the  archbishop  of  Montreal ;  the  monks  were  suspected  of 
wishing  to  elect  the  chancellor ;  the  archbishop  of  Bouen,  who  was 
supposed  to  have  the  king's  instructions,  was  also  suspected  of  wishing 
to  exchange  a  poor  archbishopric  for  a  rich  one.'    The  monks  were 
really  inclined  to  a  delay  which  prolonged  the  day  of  their  own 
independence  and  would  increase  the  chances  of  their  patron.    But 
the  justiciar  was  pressing,  and  they  could  resist  no  longer.    After  a 
preliminary  meeting  on  October  22,  they  made  the  election  on 
December  2.    The  bishop  of  Bath,  whom  no  one  seems  to  have  neotioDof 
thought  of  before,  was  elected.    He  died  a  few  weeks  after,  but  his  ntiJooeuii 
election  had  satisfied  the  occasion.'    No  new  one  could  be  made 
before  the  king  had  been  consulted,  and  leave  to  elect  granted.    The 
primacy  continued  for  a  year  and  a  half  longer  xmfiUed. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  Longchamp's  more  offensive  acts  were  ]^-^ 
now  remedied  ;  the  bishop  of  Winchester  was  reinstated  in  the  castle  n^wMd 
of  which  he  had  been  deprived  ;  the  county  of  Northumberland  was 
delivered  over  to  Hugh  de  Puiset ;  ^  Osbert  and  Henry  Longchamp 
were  removed  from  their  sheriffdoms,  and  the  latter  imprisoned  at 
Cardiff.*    The  Torkshiremen  who  had  got  into  trouble  about  the 
Jews  were  restored  to  their  estates.^    The  bishops  were  instructed 
to  take  no  notice  of  the  legate's  letters.    6eofi5rey  returned  to  his  croes-flreof 
see,  and  before  Christmas  had  time  to  excommunicate  his  late  ally  mSodT 
the  bishop  of  Durham.^    Hugh  bore  the  sentence  with  equanimity, 
and  met  it  by  contriving  new  difficulties  for  the  metropolitan,  for 
whose  sapctity  he  had  been  so  lately  ready  to  fight.    The  archbishop 
of  Bouen  regarded  the  chancellor  as  lying  still  under  the  Beading 
anathema.    Longchamp,  as  soon  as  his  legation  was  renewed,  issued 
an  excommunication,  in  which  he  included  the  whole  ministry.    Not 
content  with  this,  he  named  seriatim  all  his  great  enemies — the 
bishop  of  Winchester,  Hugh  of  Nunant,  the  four  co- justices ;  *  Bichard 
Halbysse,  the  persecutor  of  the  Jews  and  ally  of  Hugh  de  Puiset ; 
Boger  FitzBainfrai  who  had  deserted  him  at  the  last ;  Heniy  de  Vere, 


*  Epp.  Cantoar.  848. 

*  Oerrase,  1580. 

'  See  Epp.  Gantoar.  pref.  pp. 
Ixxxvi-zo. 

*  B.  DeriBes,  89. 

*  Gir.  Gamb.,  899. 

'  See  above,  p.  219,  note.  Bichard 
MaibyBse  did  not  keep  long  out  of 
miBohief ;  in  1194  we  find  *  Bieardus 
de  MalbysBe  reddit  compatum  de  800 
mareis  pro  habenda  benevolentia  regis. 


quia  dioebatnr  faisse  cum  oomite 
Johanne ;  et  ut  sit  quietus  de  foris- 
iacto  oceisionis  Jud»orum  Eboraci,  et 
pro  habendis  terris  et  wardis  et  fores- 
taria  sua  sicut  habuit  quando  rex 
iter  arripuit  Jerusalem.'  Bot  Pip.  6 
Bich.  I. 

'  Ben.  Pet.  ii.  225. 

*  Ben.  Pet.  ii.  228.  Hoyeden,  ii. 
153, 154. 
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his  brother  Stephen's  competitor  for  the  Baudemont  heritage ;  Gerard 
Camville,  the  delinquent  of  Linooki ;  Stephen  Bidell,  the  chancellor 
of  John,  and  the  best  endowed  derk  in  the  diocese  of  Ely ;  Master 
Benedict,  who  pretended  to  bear  the  king's  seal ;  the  earl  of  Salis- 
bury and  the  count  of  Meulan ;  two  of  the  Bassets,  and  Simon  of 
Avranches,  lord  of  Folkestone,  are  thrown  in,  perhaps  as  having 
taken  part  in  the  Dover  outrage ;  Earl  John  himself  is  spared,  and 
Hugh  Bardulf ;  but  the  latter  is  ordered  to  give  up  the  sheriffdom 
of  Yorkshire  to  William  Stuteville,  and  John,  if  he  does  not  take  care, 
will  find  himself  excommunicated  on  the  next  Quinquagesima 
Sunday. 

Before  the  chancellor  ventured  on  this  act  he  had  received  very 
encouraging  news  from  Bome.  The  pope  had  not  yet  renewed  his 
legation,  but  addressed  him  as  if  it  had  never  been  interrupted.^  The 
savage  attack  made  upon  him  by  the  bishop  of  Coventry  had  caused 
some  little  reaction  in  his  fovour.  Peter  of  Blois  wrote  manfully  for 
him ; '  Oelestine  III.  would  hear  nothing  from  the  other  side ;  he 
argued,  in  fact,  from  his  knowledge  of  Bichard's  trust  in  Longchamp 
and  the  obsequiousness  of  the  bishops  and  barons  in  the  days  of  his 
prosperity,  that  the  attack  on  him  was  more  prompted  by  envy  and 
jealousy  than  it  really  was.'  The  chancellor's  steadfast  purpose  was 
to  make  his  way  backjto  England.  After  his  expulsion  he  had  passed 
through  Flanders  to  Paris,  where  he  had  been  received  with  pro- 
cessions, at  his  own  expense,  by  the  bishop  at  Notre  Dame.^ 
Betuming  to  Normandy  he  found  himself  treated  everywhere  as 
excommunicate;  neither  the  office  of  chancellor  nor  the  title  of 
legate  spared  him  this  humiliation.'^  Whilst  he  was  there,  Philip 
returned  from  Palestine. 

Historians  have  recorded  of  the  early  events  of  1192  little  more 
than  the  cross-fire  of  exconmiunications  ;  the  interest  of  the  period 
is  in  the  crusade.  John's  plots  and  Longchamp's  counter-plots  lie 
below  the  surface.  But  we  can  see  that  Philip's  return  has  intro- 
duced a  new  element  into  the  calculations  of  both;  that  Philip's 
object  is  to  injure  Bichard  wherever  he  has  the  chance,  by  stirring 
up  war  on  the  Continent  and  persuading  John  to  unsettle  England. 

John  spent  Christmas  at  Howden,  with  Bishop  Hugh,  learning 
how  to  behave  under  excommunication.^  Early  in  the  year  he 
received  two  communications.  Philip  invited  him  to  France  to  a 
conference,  offering  him  his  brother's  French  possessions  with  the 


>  Benedict,   u.  221.    Hoveden.  iii.  242-244.    W.  Mewb.  iv.  18,  p.  ffS. 

151.  «  Benedict,  u.  220. 

*  Hoveden,  iii.  148-150.  *  Ibid.  ii.  221. 

*  Hoveden,  iu.  190, 191.    Bened.  U.  «  Hoveden,  iii.  179.    Bened.  ii.  285. 
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liand  of  the  precious  Alais;^  William  Longchamp  offered  him  a  round  Fropowisof 
sum  in  money  if  he  would  contrive  his  restoration.^    John  listened  Lon^hamp 
to  both  the  tempters,  contrary  as  their  purposes  were.    He  had  ^*^°^ 
found  by  this  time  that  the  archbishop  of  Bouen  was  not  inclined 
to  give  way  to  him,  and  that  the  title  of  ruler  of  all  England  which 
he  had  assumed  was  less  effective  than  the  more  constitutional  rule 
of  the  justiciar.    He  promised  to  visit  Philip  ;  he  also  promised  to 
do  his  best  for  Longchamp.    It  would  seem  that  Eleanor  was  the 
first  to  hear  of  these  negotiations,  and  the  news  quickly  brought  her 
to  England.    The  chancellor  had  visited  Philip  in  order  to  lay  before  Longchamp 
him  a  complaint  of  the  seizure  of  his  property  by  the  Flemish  ^ 

nobles ; '  and  the  juxtaposition  of  two  such  men  was  not  a  little 
alarming.    The  queen  landed  at  Portsmouth  on  February  11,^  and  ^|^'^ 
found  John  ready  to  sail  to  France.    Very  determined  he  proved  England 
himself.    Between  Sexagesima  Sunday  and  Easter  the  queen  held  job^S^ 
four  councils  of  the  barons,  at  Windsor,  London,  Oxford,  and  ^^^' 
Winchester.*    John  showed  himself  more  obdurate  than  was  con- 
ceived.   He  not  only  persisted  but  plotted.    He  actually  succeeded 
in  persuading  the  constables  of  Windsor  and  Wallingford  to  hand 
over  their  castles  to  him.^    It  was  only  by  the  severest  remonstrances  Determined 
that  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  give  up  his  projected  visit.    The  t^ue^to 
archbishop,  with  Eleanor  and  the  justices,  threatened  that  the  moment  ^^^° 
he  embarked  they  would  seize,  in  the  king's  name,  every  castle  and 
manor  that  he  possessed.^ 

In  the  midst  of  the  excitement  caused  by  these  discussions,  the  Longobamp 
bishop  of  Ely  landed  at  Dover  and  took  up  his  quarters  with  his  Dover  in 
sister  in  the  castle.^    John  had  listened  to  his  overtures,  and  now  ^'^"^ 
that  he  and  the  archbishop  of  Bouen  had  quarrelled,  the  support  of 
the  chancellor  would  be  very  important  to  him.    Accordingly,  about 
the  fifth  week  in  Lent,  Longchamp  wrote  from  Dover  to  the  heads 
of  the  government — the  queen,  John,  and  the  justices — offering  to  ^^j^J^ 
stand  his  trial  and  demanding  the  restoration  of  his  property.    Now,   queen.  Jobn 
Eleanor  as  well  as  John  would  have  listened.    She  had  prevailed  j^ttces 
already  on  the  archbishop  to  release  the  estates  of  the  see  and 
withdraw  the  excommunication ; '  Longchamp  also  withdrew  his 
sentence  against  the  justices.    But  even  if  these  could  have  safely 
admitted  his  return,  t^e  barons  were  implacable.    Little  news  came 

1  Benedict,  iL  S86.    B.  Devises,  56.  1580.    B.  Devizes,  57,  58.    W.  Newb. 

'  Bened.  u.  289.    B.  Devizes,  57.  iv.  18,  p.  54.    Benedict,  ii.  S89.    Oir. 

'  B.  Devizee,  55.  Gamb.  V.  Galfr.  402  (circa  kalendas 

*  B.  Devizes,  55.    Gervase,  1580.  Aprilis). 

*  B.  Devizes,  57.  *  B.  Derizes,  56.     CKr.  Gamb.  V. 

*  Ibid.  Galfr.  402.  According  to  Oervase  he 
'  Benedict,  ii.  257.  came  to  England  by  the  queen's 
'  In  the  middle  of  March,  Oervase,  invitation,  c  1580. 
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from  Palestine.  John's  succession  seemed  more  than  imminent^ 
and  with  Longchamp  they  would  have  nothing  to  do.  John  pleaded 
the  cause  of  his  new  friend ;  he  saw,  in  fact,  that  his  arrival  gave 
him  the  opportunity  of  making  new  terms  for  himself.  One  of  the 
subjects  marked  out  for  consultation  in  the  sitting  of  the  barons 
was,  what  notice  should  be  taken  of  John's  treasonable  conduct  in 
corrupting  the  constables  of  Windsor  and  Wallingford.^  By  holding 
out  a  thr^bt  to  side  with  the  chancellor,  he  entirely  escaped  inquiry 
into  this.  And  this  was,  perhaps,  all  he  wanted.  He  made  no  secret 
of  the  price  at  which  Longchamp  had  bought  him.  '  Within  a  week,' 
he  told  the  justices, '  the  chancellor  will  pay  me  700Z.  of  silver  if  I 
abstain  from  interference  between  him  and  you.  Money  is  what  you 
see  I  want.  You  know  what  I  mean ;  you  are  wise  men.''  The 
justices  saw  that  they  must  buy  him.  They  offered  him  2,000  marks, 
600Z.  of  which  were  to  be  raised  from  the  chancellor's  estates.'  John 
graciously  accepted  the  sum,  and  peremptory  letters  were  at  once 
written  by  all  parties  to  the  common  enemy,  directing  him,  if  he 
cared  for  his  life,  to  quit  England.  He  obeyed;  sidled  on  the 
Thursday  in  Holy  Week ;  landed  again  at  Whitsand,  and,  as  the 
English  believed,  betook  himself  at  once  to  the  court  of  Philip  as  a 
traitor.^  It  is  probable  that  his  occupation  was  rather  that  of  a  spy ; 
but  we  lose  sight  of  him  entirely  for  nearly  a  year.  His  envoy,  the 
prior  of  Hereford,  had  already  made  his  way  to  Palestine  and  poured 
into  the  king's  ears  the  oomplaints  which  had  so  impressed  the  pope.^ 
He  found  Bichard  at  Ascalon  in  April.  The  king  was,  as  might  be 
expected,  disturbed  at  the  news,  but  the  distressed  state  of  the  crusade 
at  the  moment  prevented  his  leaving.  Six  weeks  afterwards,  in 
May,  at  the  Canebrake  of  Starlings,  John  of  Alen9on,  the  vice- 
chancellor,  whom  he  had  left  in  Normandy,  reached  him  with  new 
complaints ;  this  time,  probably,  from  the  archbishop  of  Bouen :  ^ 
but  just  now  it  was  out  of  his  power  to  leave  with  honour.  The 
brei^-up  of  the  crusade  was,  however,  imminent,  and  after  a  bold 
but  destructive  march  on  Jerusalem  in  the  height  of  summer,  the 
three  years'  truce  with  Saladin  was  concluded,  and  in  October 
Bichard  embarked  for  home.  The  next  news  of  him  is  in  January 
1198,  when  he  is  reported  to  be  in  prison  in  Austria. 

During  these  months  the  history  of  England  is  nearly  a  blank. 
Eleanor  had  succeeded  in  producing  a  temporary  lull  in  the  political 
strife.    Hugh  of  Nunant  had  time  to  persecute  his  monks ;  Geofi5rey 


■  B.  Devizes,  57, '  de  prosomptione 
castelloram.' 

*  B.  Devizes,  67,  68.  W.  Newb.  iy. 
18,  p.  66. 

'  Benedict,  ii.  289.    B.  Devizes  69. 


Hoveden,  ilL  188. 

«  Benedict,  u.  240,  241.    Hoveden, 
iii.  188. 

»  Itin.  B.LB.  383. 

«  Itin.  B.  B.  368. 
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of  York  to  offend  the  dignity  of  the  southern  as  well  as  to  quarrel  to 
the  point  of  anathema  with  the  clergy  of  the  northern  province.  The 
justiciar  had  his  hands  full  of  Norman  business.  Whilst  he  was 
acting  as  the  king's  lieutenant  in  England,  his  own  unhappy  province 
was  laid  under  interdict  by  the  legates  sent  in  consequence  of  Long- 
champ's  complaints.^  Philip  was  in  arms,  and  only  prevented  by 
a  resolute  remonstrance  of  his  barons  from  entering  Richard's 
territories.  Old  Bishop  Hugh  de  Puiset  had  to  be  recalled  from  his 
retirement  and  sent  into  France  to  negotiate. 

Eleanor  seems  to  have  continued  in  England  during  this  time,  Minor  Mt* 
and  her  presence  was  a  pledge  of  peace.  Longchamp  lurked  in 
Normandy  and  Aquitaine.'  John  nursed  his  grievances  at  Marl- 
borough and  Lancaster.  At  the  Michaelmas  exchequer,  Richard 
Malbysse  and  William  Percy  were  admitted  to  the  possession  of  their 
lands  until  the  king's  return,  for  a  fine  of  20  marks.  Gerard 
Gamville  was  still  in  possession  of  Lincolnshire ;  Hugh  of  Nunant 
was  sheriff  of  Warwickishire,  Leicestershire,  and  Staffordshire ;  Henry 
Longchamp  at  Cardiff  in  prison.^ 

Towards  Christmas,  great  uneasiness  began  to  be  felt  in  England  Rmnoiinor 
as  to  the  fate  of  the  king.    The  pilgrims  who  had  stayed  behind  him  captnn ' 
in  Palestine  were  flocking  home,  and  the  last  that  had  been  heard  of 
him  was  that  the  ship  in  which  he  had  left  Acre  had  been  seen  at 
Brundusium.^    Rumours  of  his  being  in  trouble  reached  the  country. 
Soon  after  Christmas,  John  received  from  Philip  the  news  of  the 
capture    and    went   over   to    Normandy  in  consequence.^     After  intrigoMof 
attempting  to  prevail  on  the  Norman  barons  to  swear  fealty  to  John'' 
himself,  he  joined  Philip  and  agreed,  according  to  the  proposal  of 
the  last  year,  to  become  his  vassal  for  his  brother's  dominions, 
including,  as  rumour  said,  England  as  well  as  Normandy.^    He 
then  returned  to  England,  got  possession  of  Windsor  and  Wallingford, 


'  It  was  not  in  oonsequenoe  of  Long- 
champ's  complaints  that  Normandy 
was  laid  under  interdict,  bat  because 
the  steward  had  refused  to  receive  the 
legates  without  the  king's  licence. 
Ben.  Pet.  iL  247.    B.  Devizes,  p.  43. 

'  Oir.  Gamb.  V.  Oalfr.  408. 

*  Bot.  Pip.  4  Bich.  I.  Herefordsh. : 
*WiUelmas  de  Braiose  non  reddidit 
oompatnm  hoc  anno  de  firma  comi- 
tatus  neqne  de  summonitionibas,  quia 
Henricns  de  Longocampo,  qui  anno 
proximo  preocedente  comitatiun  tenne- 
rat,  propter  oaptionem  soam  oomputnm 
non  reddidit.  Cujos  computus  opor- 
tnit  oomputum  WUlelmi  pnscedere.' 

«  Hoveden,  iii.  194. 


*  Hoveden,  ii.  204. 

*  The  trea^  made  with  Philip  on 
this  occasion  is  printed  in  the  Foedera, 
i.  67 ;  it  is  dated  at  Paris  in  January, 
and  amounts  to  a  partition  of  the  in- 
heritance of  Bichard.  It  is  most 
curious,  in  our  present  question,  as 
containing  a  special  provision  for  the 
securing  to  Hugh  *  Constan'  episcopo ' 
safety  and  restoration  in  case  of  peace 
being  made  with  Bichard.  This  Hu^ 
can  be  none  other  than  Hugh  of 
Nunant,  and  Constan'  is  a  misprint 
for  Coventren'.  The  bishop  of  Cou- 
tances  at  this  time  was  William  of 
Toumebu,  who  presided  from  1179  to 
1199. 
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and  demanded  of  the  barons  their  reco£;nition  of  him  as  idng,  now 
that  his  brother,  as  he  said,  was  dead. 

The  archbishop  of  Bouen  behaved  with  great  circumspection  and 
moderation.  The  first  step  was  to  discover  where  the  king  was ;  for 
this  purpose  the  abbots  of  Boxley  and  Bobertsbridge  were  sent  to 
Germany.^  To  open  communications  with  him  when  found,  William 
of  S.  Mere  TEgUse,  the  prothonotary,^  was  directed  to  follow,  and 
he  was  joined  by  Hubert  Walter,  who,  returning  after  Richard  from 
Palestine,  had  heard  in  Sicily  of  his  misfortunes.'  Savaric,  bishop 
of  Bath,  was  directed  to  the  imperial  court  to  make  the  best  terms 
he  could.^  Savaric  was  the  emperor's  kinsman  and  friend.  The 
abbots  met  the  king  in  Franoonia  in  March,  and  from  that  time  he 
was  in  regular  communication  with  the  government  at  home.^ 

The  chancellor  was  one  of  the  first  to  find  his  way  to  him. 
Bichard  received  him  with  unreserved  delight,  and  sent  him  back  to 
England  with  powers  to  raise  or  to  treat  for  the  raising  of  the  ransom, 
and  a  general  commission  to  do  his  best  for  him.^  But  the  urgent 
business  of  the  kingdom  took  precedence  even  of  the  king's  deliver- 
ance. John,  as  soon  as  the  barons  had  definitely  refused  to  listen 
to  his  proposals,  took  up  arms.  Windsor  and  Wallingford  he  had 
secured  before  his  visit  to  France ;  they  were  now  surrendered  to  him 
in  form ;  ^  Nottingham  and  Tickhill  had  been  in  his  hands  since  the 
year  1191 ;  Lancaster  and  the  Peak  were  fortified,  and  enabled  to 
resist.  He  had  hired  a  large  force  of  Welsh  mercenaries,  whom  he 
placed  in  Windsor.'  He  had  increased  the  niunber  of  his  friends ; 
Hugh  Bardulf ,  and  even  William  Stuteville,  had  become  his  men.^ 
A  great  fleet  of  French  and  Flemish  vessels  appeared  off  the  coast 
to  co-operate  with  him,^^  whilst  Philip  was  using  both  force  and  fraud 
to  gain  a  strong  hold  on  Normandy.  But  the  archbishop  of  Bouen 
was  equal  to  the  occasion ;  he  gladly  showed  that  there  was  no 
complicity  between  himself  and  John,  and  all  the  divided  parties 
flocked  to  his  standard.  By  a  hasty  call  of  the  whole  population 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  he  prepared  to  defend  the  coast,^^  and 
utterly  defeated  the  design  of  invasion.  Wallingford,  Windsor,  and 
the  castle  of  the  Peak  fell  before  the  justices.^'  Archbishop  Geofi5rey 
and  Bishop  Hugh  laid  aside  their  spiritual  weapons  and  joined  to 
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besiege  Tickhill.^  But  it  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  govemment  to 
rednoe  to  extremity  one  who  might  any  day  become  king.  The 
news  of  Biohard  was  too  uncertain ;  and,  much  against  the  will  of 
the  barons,  Eleanor  persuaded  the  justiciar  to  conclude  a  truce  with 
John  from  May  to  November.^ 

By  this  measure  time  and  peace  were  gained  for  the  compassing  ^^°^|L^ 
of  the  king's  redemption.    This  had  been,  of  course,  the  earliest  uchard*i 
thought  in  the  archbishop's  mind.    Before  John  had  begun  hos-  ^ 
tilities,  he  had  called  a  council  of  bishops  and  barons  to  Oxford  for 
the  28th  of  February,'  whilst  Savaricwas  on  his  way  to  the  imperial 
court,  and  before  it  was  actually  known  that  Henry  VI.  would 
require  a  ransom.    What  was  done  at  this  assembly  we  are  not 
told ;  probably  the  difficulties  occasioned  by  John's  behaviour  may 
have  prevented  its  being  held,  or  anything  else  of  the  kind  being 
contemplated  before  the  arrival  of  the  ministers  who  had  been  in 
communication  with  the  king.    On  the  20th  of  April  Hubert  Walter  Hctarn  of 
landed  with  authentic  news,^  and  it  was  his  mediating  influence,  waiter 
probably,  that  induced  the  contending  parties  to  make  the  six 
months'  truce.    A  few  days  later  arrived  a  letter  firom  the  king, 
dated  April  19th,  stating  that  the  sum  of  70,000  marks  was  required 
for  his  liberation.^    To  raise  this  the  justices  demanded  an  aid  of  a 
fourth  part  of  all  revenue,  lay  and  clerical,  with  an  equal  sum  to  be 
levied  on  personal  property,  and  a  scutage  of  20  shillings  on  the  ^^. 
knight's  fee  :  all  the  wool  of  the  Gilbertines  and  the  gold  and  silver  the  nuuom 
of  the  churches.^    Whilst  this  was  in  process  of  collection — for  no 
time  was  lost  about  it — arrived  the  golden  bull  of  the  emperor, 
brought  by  William  Longchamp,  and  delivered  by  him  to  the  queen 
and  justiciar  at  8.  Alban's.^ 

Notwithstanding  his  high  credentials  and  the  assurance  given  Airiyaiof 
by  the  king's  letter  that  he  still  possessed  his  confidence,  his  very  ffSS'M?^> 
approach  revived  all  the  angry  feelings  of  the  barons.    Before  land-  ^^^^ 
ing  he  had  been  obliged  to  swear  that  he  would  attempt  to  transact 
no  business  but  that  of  the  king's  release.     During  his  stay  in 
London  he  had,  however,  ordered  the    seizure  of  some  houses 
belonging  to  the  bishop  of  Coventry,  who  was  in  open  rebellion,  and  His  beba- 
this  produced  such  an  outcry  against  him  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  London 
that  the  interview  between  him  and  the  court  could  not  be  held  in 
the  capital.^    At  8.  Alban's  he  was  not  more  welcome.    '  I  come,'  he  His  treat, 
said, '  not  as  a  justice,  not  as  chancellor,  not  as  legate,  simply  as  mS^^ 
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bishop  and  the  king's  messenger.' '  But  the  chief  justioiajr  refused 
him  the  kiss  of  peaoe  ;  when  he  demanded  the  hostages,  as  he  was 
specially  accredited  to  do,  the  queen  refused  to  intrust  to  him  her 
grandson  William  of  Winchester,^  and  the  principal  nobles  declined 
to  put  their  children  in  his  power.  Intensely  chagrined,  he  contented 
himself  with  declaring  the  king's  message  and  summoning  the  barons 
whose  presence  was  required  by  Richard  in  Germany.' 

Bichard  had  empowered  his  chancellor  to  undertake  this  task, 
probably  as  a  demonstration  of  his  own  confidence  in  him,  but  he 
was  not  inclined  to  risk  anything  more ;  and  fearing  that  his  con- 
duct might  offend  the  barons,  summoned  him  hastily  to  his  side 
again.  He  was  present  with  him  at  Worms  on  the  29th  of 
June,^  and  a  few  days  after  negotiated  a  truce  with  Philip  at  Mantes, 
July  9.^  A  meeting  had  been  arranged  between  Philip  and  Henry 
for  June  24,  at  Vaucouleurs,  the  usual  trysting-place  for  the  emperors 
and  kings  of  France,^  but  many  circumstances  happened  to  pre- 
vent it,  and  this  truce,  which  was  observed  no  better  than  the  en- 
gagement to  meet,  was  probably  a  substitute  for  it. 

In  the  meantime  Hubert  Walter  had,  on  the  80th  of  May,  been 
elected  archbishop  of  Canterbury,^  and  to  him,  the  bishop  of  London 
the  treasurer,  and  the  mayor  Henry  FitzAylwin,  with  William  of 
Arundel  and  Hameline  of  Warren' — two  men  who  had  never 
wavered  in  their  support  of  the  chancellor — the  care  of  the  money 
to  be  raised  for  the  ransom  was  committed.  The  date  of  the  assem- 
bly at  S.  Alban's  cannot  be  fixed,  but  it  was  probably  early  in  June. 
In  the  treaty  of  Worms,  at  the  end  of  the  same  month,  the  emperor 
raised  his  terms.  The  sum  required  now  was  more  than  doubled ; 
150,000  marks  were  to  be  paid,  of  which  20,000  were  to  be  the  share 
of  Duke  Leopold.^  A  new  budget  was  therefore  necessary,  but 
100,000  marks  being  paid  and  hostages  given,  the  arrangement  of  the 
new  taxes  was  left  until  the  king's  arrival.  Under  the  skilful  hand 
of  Hubert  Walter  everything  was  now  concluded  with  ^Msility ;  the 
autumn  was  devoted  to  the  collection  of  the  subsidies.*^  John  was 
away  in  France,  whither  he  had  gone  again  as  soon  as  he  had  heard 
from  Philip  that  the  'devil  was  unloosed.''^  Philip  himself  was 
busy  with  his  matrimonial  difficulties.  The  chancellor  was  in  attend- 
ance on  his  master,  who  had,  moreover,  summoned  to  him  most  of 
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the  other  uneasy  spirits,  the  ambitious  and  ofBoious  Savaric,  and 
even  Hugh  of  Nunant,  among  the  number.^  The  hopes  of  Long- 
champ's  party  began  to  revive ;  his  brother  Henry  was  released  from 
prison,'  and,  by  a  zealous  attempt  at  poetic  justice,  Matthew  de  Gleres 
ventured  to  arrest  and  imprison  the  bishop  of  Coventry  on  his  way 
to  the  continent  with  bags  crammed  with  peace-offerings  for  Richard.^ 
The  process  of  exconmiunication  had  to  be  resorted  to  again  to  obtain 
his  release. 

The  negotiations  between  Bichard  and  John  were  carried  on, 
strange  to  say,  through  the  chancellor,^  who  seems  to  have  done  his 
best  to  effect  a  reconciliation.  John  was  prevailed  upon  to  swear 
fealty  to  his  brother,  but  the  arrangement  was  defeated  by  the  barons 
of  Normandy,  who  refused  to  give  up  the  castles  of  his  honours  in 
that  province,  and  he  returned  in  disgust  to  Philip  to  plot  with  him 
the  longer  detention  of  the  king.^  Before  the  end  of  the  year 
Bichard  summoned  his  mother,  the  justiciar,  and  the  chancellor  to 
Mentz,  and  as  the  absence  of  the  justiciar  from  England  practi- 
cally vacated  his  office,  he  nominated  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
in  his  place.^  Hubert  had  indeed  been  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment since  his  return  in  April ;  he  maintained  the  royal  authoriliy 
until  the  king's  return  against  the  frantic  opposition  of  John's 
supporters,  and  had  recovered  all  the  castles  except  Nottingham  and 
Tickhill  before  Bichard's  arrival. 

Here,  however,  the  administration  of  Walter  of  Coutances,  and 
the  period  of  political  and  personal  strife,  end.  The  interest  of  the 
remainder  of  the  reign  is  constitutional  rather  than  political,  and  I 
shall  attempt  in  the  preface  to  the  fourth  volume  of  this  chronicle 
to  give  a  brief  survey  of  it.  At  present  it  may  not  be  uninteresting 
to  state  the  later  fortunes  of  some  of  the  actors  who  appear  no  more 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  period. 

Hugh  de  Puiset,  after  the  capture  of  Tickhill,  presented  himself 
to  Bichard  at  Nottingham,  and  was  received  with  great  show  of 
affection.^  A  few  days  later  he  attended  the  royal  council  at  Not- 
tingham, and  after  quarrelling  at  Selston  with  the  King  of  Scots 
about  lodgings — a  thing  which  he  had  done  once  before  with  Henry 
.II. — he  drew  down  on  himself  a  sharp  rebuke  from  Bichard.* 
Partly  in  consequence  of  the  king's  coolness,  he  surrendered  the  county 
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of  Northumberland.'  Scarcely,  however,  had  he  done  this  when  he 
repented,  and  offered  the  king,  as  soon  as  he  had  gone  to  Normandy, 
two  thousand  marks  for  its  restoration.  When  Hugh  Bardulf 
demanded  possession,  the  bishop  declined  to  surrender  until  he  had 
his  answer  from  Bichard.  Hugh  Bardulf,  having  consulted  the  king, 
took  possession  of  the  county  and  exacted,  moreover,  the  2,000 
marks  as  well  as  the  surrender  of  the  manor  of  Sadberge.*  In  Septem- 
ber we  find  him  at  York  annulling  the  archbishop's  sentence  against 
the  canons.'  On  Ash  Wednesday  1195,  he  was  there  again,  con- 
firming the  sentence  passed  by  the  dean  against  Oeof&ey's  party.^ 
This  was  his  last  public  act.  On  leaving  York  he  fell  ill  at  Grayke,^ 
but  persevered  in  riding  on  to  Doncaster ;  from  Doncaster  he  was 
taken  in  a  boat  to  Howden,  where,  on  the  8rd  of  March,  he  dosed 
his  uneasy  although  magnificent  career.^  His  son  Henry  survived 
him  several  years.  He  was  in  difBculties  in  1198.^  In  1201  he 
went,  as  so  many  of  his  forefathers  had  done,  to  Palestine,^  but,  unlike 
them,  he  lived  to  return.  He  died  in  or  before  1212,  and  as  his 
estates  escheated  to  the  crown,  we  may  conclude  that  he  left  no  issue.^ 
Hugh  of  Nunant  despaired,  as  well  he  might,  of  Richard's 
clemency ;  not  only  was  he  known  to  be  in  the  secret  of  all  John's 
schemes,  but  his  brother  Robert  had  actually  been  the  emissary  who 
proposed  the  continuance  of  the  king's  imprisonment  and  refused  to 
be  a  hostage  for  him  on  the  ground  of  his  being  John's  liegeman.^^ 
One  of  Richard's  first  acts  after  his  liberation  was  to  arrest  Robert 
and  order  Hugh  to  stand  his  trial  in  the  clerical  as  well  as  in  the 
secular  courts,  as  bishop  as  well  as  sheriff.  In  the  council  of 
Nottingham  he  failed  to  appear,  and  was  summoned  again  on  the  81st 
of  March  1194.^^  The  suit  of  the  monks  against  him  was  being 
prosecuted  in  the  Curia  Regis.  He  was  allowed  by  the  king  to  pur- 
chase his  pardon  and  restoration  for  6,000  marks,^'  in  March  1195  ; 
but  Robert  was  still  imprisoned,  under  the  careful  superintendence 
the  lady  Richenda,  at  Dover,  where  he  died.^'  The  bishop  sinks  into 
obscurity  from  henceforth  ;  although  his  suit  with  the  monks  lasted 
his  life,  it  is  uncertain  whether  he  ever  returned  to  England.  He 
seems  to  have  hung  about  the  court  until  his  death.  In  February 
1198,  Archbishop  Hubert  restored  the  monks  of  Coventry,  and  in 
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March  Bishop  Hugh  died  at  Bee  Helloain,  condemning  himself  to  his  death 
purgatory  until  doomsday. 

Of  Longchamp's  other  opponents  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  Biohaxd's 
ihey  were  treated  by  Bichard  exactly  as  his  minister  had  intended,  of  loo^? 
and  this,  perhaps,  shows  that  the  king  had  exercised  over  his  move-  ^^£/ 
ments  a  closer  supervision  than  was  suspected.    The  bishop  of 
Winchester  was,  after  the  council  of  Nottingham,  disseized  of  his 
castle  and  county,  and  lost  with  them  a  large  part  of  his  inheritance.^ 
Oerard  Gamville  was  deprived  at  the  same  time  of  Lincoln  Castle  and 
county,  and  put  on  his  defence  for  the  charges  brought  against  him 
by  the  chancellor.    He  recovered  the  king's  favour  for  2,000  marks, 
and  on  John's  accession  became  a  greater  man  than  ever.'    His  wife 
Nicolaa  stood  also  so  high  in  John's  estimation  that  on  her  husband's 
death  she  was  appointed  sheriff  or  custos  of  Lincolnshire  in  1216.' 
The  Yorkshire  knights  also  had  to  raise  much  larger  sums  than  they 
expected,  to  recover  the  king's  goodwill.^ 

The  fates  of  the  several  members  of  the  Longchamp  family  were  ^^^ 
various.   Stephen,  the  steward  of  Normandy,  the  friend  and  companion  Longohunp 
of  Bichard,  survived  his  master,  and  on  the  loss  of  Normandy  by  John, 
after  some  attempts  to  maintain  his  possessions  in  both  countries, 
went  over  to  Philip.^   He  was  slain,  fighting  for  Philip,  at  the  battle  of 
Bouvines.*    Henry,  the  sheriff  of  Herefordshire,  after  his  release  from  ^'^i,^ 
prison,  appears  as  sheriff  of  Worcestershire  from  1195  to  1198 ;  but 
fkfter  the  death  of  the  chancellor  both  he  and  his  sons  seem  to  have 
fallen  under  the  king's  displeasure.^   The  last  we  hear  certainly  of  him 
is  during  the  fourth  crusade.    He  had  placed  his  estates,  before  his 
departure,  in  the  king's  keeping,^  and  is  mentioned  by  Villehardouin^as 
joining  the  Flemish  knights  who  passed  through  Piacenza  and  took 
the  route  of  Apulia,  instead  of  starting  from  Venice.  He  died  in  1204,^^ 
and  the  next  year  the  king  confirmed  the  gift  of  the  castle  of  Wilton 
to  another  Henry  the  son  of  Hugh ;  ^^  of  his  two  sons,  William,  the  ^^ ««» 


'  Hoveden,  iii.  246. 

*  Hoveden,  iii.  242. 

*  Bot.  Pat.  18  John,  p.  199. 

*  The  citizens  of  York  had  to  pay  200 
marks  to  prove  their  joy  at  the  king's 
retom.  *  Gives  Eboracenses  r.  c.  de 
ce.  marois  de  dono  suo  pro  gaadio 
adventuB  domini  regis  de  Alemannia.' 
Bot.  Pip.  6  Bio.  I. 

*  Stapleton,  Norman  Rollst  ii.  oxv. 

*  Bigord,  ed.  Pithoa,  217 ;  he  is 
called  *  miles  probus  et  fidei  integne/ 
p.  219.  Fighting,  besides  him,  was 
William  des  Barres,  Bichard*s  com- 
panion in  the  crasade:  *Willelmu8 
Barrensis  flos  militum.' 

'  Bot.  Pip.  9  Bich.    I.  Dogdale's 


Baronage,  694. 

•  Bot.  Pat.  4  John,  p.  11. 

*  Villehardoain  (ed.  Du  Cange), 
p.  21. 

>•  On  the  23rd  of  March  1204, 
Matilda,  his  widow,  had  from  the  king 
an  allowance  of  lOL  out  of  the  manor 
of  Wilton.  Bot.  de  Liberate,  pp.  84, 
106. 

"  Bot  Cart.  6  John,  p.  146.  The 
charter  especially  names  the  grantee 
of  Wilton,  Henry  the  son  of  Hugh, 
We  may  ask  how  it  was  that  Henry's 
own  sons  did  not  succeed  him.  In 
answer,  I  can  only  suggest  either  that 
he  himself  held  Wilton  only  as 
guardian  of  his  nephew,  or  that  his 
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husband  of  the  heiress  of  Croun,  died  before  him.  Osbert,  after  being 
sheriff  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  in  1194,  was,  with  his  brother, 
in  disgrace  in  1198,^  and  no  more  is  heard  of  him,  except  in  private 
charters,  until  his  death  in  1207,  when  his  wife  Avellina  paid  a  fine 
not  to  be  compelled  to  marry  again,  and  for  the  wardship  of  his  heirs.' 
EQs  family  continued  in  Kent  until  the  end  of  the  century.^  Boberti 
the  monk  of  Caen,  whom  the  chancellor  made  prior  of  Ely,  and  to 
whom  the  king,  after  his  death,  in  grateful  remembance  gave  the 
abbey  of  S.  Mary  at  York,  survived  until  1289.  A  nephew  named 
Oeoffi?ey,  son  of  Hugh  and  brother  of  the  lord  of  Wilton,  was  among 
the  barons  who  compelled  John  to  grant  the  charter.^  The  lord  of 
Wilton  died  in  1212,^  and  his  grand-daughter  brought  the  castle  of 
the  Longchamps  into  the  house  of  Grey.^ 

The  chancellor  seems  to  have  retained  or  regained  Richard's  full 
confidence  and  kept  his  office  until  his  death.  During  the  few  years 
that  succeeded  Richard's  return,  he  was  in  constant  attendance  upon 
him.  Richard  had  reconciled  him  with  his  most  formidable  enemies 
before  they  quitted  England,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  never 


sons,  if  he  had  any  surviving,  had  lost 
their  title  by  joining  Philip,  as  their 
uncle  Stephen  had  done.  His 
daughter-in-law  Petronilla  had  olaims 
of  dower  on  the  Wilton  estate,  whioh 
seems  to  prove  to  a  certainty  that  he 
himself  had  held  it.  William  his  son 
was  dead  in  1203.  Bot.  Pat.  87. 
Madoz,  Hist,  Exch.  p.  68. 

^  In  the  Srd  of  John,  Gilbert  Fits- 
Bainfrai  was  in  trouble,  *  quia  ivit  in 
foresta  cum  Osberto  de  Longocampo.* 
Bot  Cane.  3  John,  p.  119,  218.  Bot. 
Pip.  10  Bioh.  I.,  Kent.  '  Osbertus  de 
Longocampo  reddit  oompotum  pro 
habenda  gratia  regis  et  saisina  omnium 
terrarum  et  cataUorum  de  quibus  dis- 
saisitus  fuit  per  pmceptum  regis 
secundum  judicium  ouri»  regis,  si 
quis  cum  eo  inde  loqui  voluerit,  sed 
respondit  infra  partes  Herefordiie  in 
Wallia.' 

»  Bot  Pip.  9,  10  John.  Walter 
Tiwe  had  bought  the  marriage  for  400 
marks ;  Avellina  bid  500  and  was 
relieved  from  the  obligation  to  marry 
him. 

'  Osbert  de  Longchamp  held  the 
manor  of  Ovenhelle  in  Kent  by  ser- 
jeanty  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
Hasted,  ii.  129.  And  his  name  occurs 
in  the  parliamentary  writs,  vol.  i. 

*  This  Geoffrey  was  the  husband  of 
Isabella,  daughter  of  Henry  de  Mineriis 
of  Westbury  in  Gloucestershire,  Bot. 


Claus.345.  His  estate  was  at  Eston.  He 
was  with  John's  enemies  in  1216  (Bot. 
Glaus.  279).  His  land  was  of  the  fee 
of  Walter  de  Laoy  (Bot  Glaus.  241). 

*  He  married  Maud,  the  sister  of 
William  Gantelupe,  who  had  the  ward- 
ship of  the  heirs.  He  was  with  John's 
army  in  Ireland  in  1210.  Bot 
Liberate,  anno  12  Joh. 

•  To  make  an  end  of  the  Long- 
champs.  The  identity  of  the  family 
with  fiiat  of  Wilton  I  have,  I  think, 
established  in  the  notes.  It  would  be 
a  most  extraordinary  thing  if  Here- 
fordshire contained  two  families  of 
exactly  the  same  names  and  both 
holding  lands  under  the  Lacies.  It  is 
of  Hugh  de  Lacy  that  Hugh  de  Long- 
champ  held  in  Wilton  in  1168 ;  from 
Walter  de  Laoy  that  Stephen  held 
Frome  Herbert,  and  Geoffrey  his  land 
at  Kempley ;  and  in  dose  connexion 
with  them  he  was  a  benefactor  of 
Acombury.  (8th  Beport  of  Dep. 
Keeper,  App.  ii.  pp.  136, 137.)  Again 
Hugh,  the  nephew  of  William  the 
chancellor,  is  closely  connected  with 
the  Watervilles  and  Dives.  (Eyton, 
Shropshire,  ix.  77.)  This  Hugh  was 
son  of  Henry  (Bot  Fin.  6  John), 
and  brother  therefore  of  William; 
both  of  them  had  lands  in  Lincoln- 
shire. Hugh  married  Georgia, 
daughter  of  Henry  de  Columbariis, 
Bot.  Pip.  3  John. 
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retomed  to  the  coantry  where  he  had  suffered  so  much.    Anyhow, 

he  passes  away  entirely  from  English  history.    He  died  at  Poictiers 

in  1196,  whilst  on  a  journey  to  Bome  to  defend  the  king  against  the  HisdMth,m 

archbishop  of  Bouen.    At  Poictiers  he  was  not  unpopular,  if  we  may  ^^^ 

believe  that  the  cross  of  S.  Martial  wept  a  flood  of  tears  at  the 

moment  of  his  death.    He  was  buried  in  the  abbey  of  S.  Mary  du 

Pin,  whose  abbot  Miles  had  been  his  fellow  courtier  for  many 

years.^ 

The  restless  career  of  Geoffrey  of  York  cannot  be  here  even 
entered  on.    The  process  by  which  he  was  being  developed  from  his  oeoitny  o! 
early  quarrelsome  violence  into  the  character  of    a  defender  of 
constitutional    liberties  must  have   been  now  advancing,  but  its 
ripening  belongs  to  the  age  of  John. 

Walter  of  Coutences  remains.  He  also,  as  he  advanced  in  years, 
sank  the  character  of  a  statesman  in  that  of  an  ecclesiastic.  In  waiter  of 
1196  he  had  a  terrible  quarrel  with  Bichard  and  laid  Normandy 
under  an  interdict,  which  the  king  bought  off  by  an  exchange  of 
lands,  giving  for  the  land  at  Andely  on  which  his  ChsLteau  Oaillard 
was  built,  an  estate  which  suited  the  archbishop  better.  Walter  of 
Coutances  acquiesced  readily  in  the  transfer  of  allegiance  to  Philip, 
and  died  the  '  pater  patriie  '  in  1207. 

*  Hoveden.    Itin.  B.  B.  pref.  zxziii,  zxxiv. 
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[In  this  Preface  the  reign  of  Biohard  I.  is  again  dealt  with.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  'the  history  of  Archbishop  Geofi&ey  of  York,  the 
legal  and  political  administration  of  Hubert  Walter  and  Geoffirey 
FitzPeter.'  light  is  also  thrown  upon  *  foreign  history  by  the  more 
careful  notices  of  events  which  took  place  during  the  period  in  Italy, 
Qermany,  Norway,  and  Spain.'  In  all  of  his  writings  Hoveden  devotes 
considerable  attention  to  the  history  of  the  See  of  York.  In  the  present 
Preface  Bishop  Stubbs  gives  a  very  valuable  account  of  the  constitutional 
policy  of  Hubert  Walter.  The  Judicial  Iter  of  1194  and  the  Garucage  of 
1198  are  fully  described,  and  their  relation  to  the  measures  of  Henry  11. 
explained.] 


Condlcion 
of  the 
province  of 
York  in  the 
twelfth  and 
thirteenth 
oentories 


I.  The  religious  and  ecclesiastical  condition  of  the  province  of 
York  during  the  twelfth  century  was  anomalous  and  extremely  criti- 
cal. The  country  had  never  recovered  the  savage  cruelties  to  which 
it  was  subjected  by  the  Conqueror.  Northumbria  had  been  one  of  the 
best  and  earliest  consolidated  kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy,  her  kings  the 
bravest  and  holiest,  her  missionaries  the  most  devoted ;  her  monas- 
teries had  kept  up  European  learning  in  the  darkest  age,  her 
mariners  and  merchants  were  enterprising,  her  population  equally 
and  abundantly  diffused.  Archasological  discovery  testifies  to  a 
populousness  and  a  civilisation  that  history  seems  almost  to  have 
forgotten.  Under  the  Danish  invasion  Yorkshire  had  gone  through 
no  more  severe  experiences  than  Middle  England ;  the  Angle  popula- 
tion coalesced  with  the  Danish  immigrants  ;  the  lands  changed  their 
owners  and  the  villages  their  names,  but  the  changes  were  in  analogy 
and  in  proportion  to  the  usual  rule.  The  conquerors  were  converted 
and  civilised ;  but  whilst  they  presented  in  some  respect  a  marked  con- 
trast with  the  men  of  the  south,  the  social  condition  of  the  country  was 
not  very  different  from  what  it  had  been,  or  from  the  rest  of  England. 
The  phantom  kings  of  Danish  Northumbria  rose  and  fell  under  the 
altornato  pressure  of  West  Saxon  suzerainty,  or  recurring  invasion 
from  Scandinavia.    The  archbishop,  by  far  the  more  permanent 
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institution  of  the  two,  vindicated  in  practice  his  independence  of  his 
southern  brother,  and  not  unfrequently  represented  his  province  as  a 
distinct  nationality  from  that  of  Canterbuiy. 

During  the  century  before  the  Conquest  the  political  condition  ^^J!^  ^. 
of  the  northern  primacy  had  been  materially  varied.    The  inclusion  Northmn. 
of  Nottinghamshire,  a  Mercian  county,  within  the  diocese  of  York, 
made  the  archbishop  a  regular  member  of  the  Witenagemot  of  the 
West  Saxon  dynasty,  and  the  hold  thus  given  was,  by  the  royal 
policy,  strengthened  by  suffering  the  archbishop  to  hold  the  exten- 
sive bishopric  of  Worcester  in  commendam.^    The  adhesion  of  York-  ^^^J. 
shire  to  the  West  Saxon  race  of  kings  was  secured  fax  more  by  the  ^  ^^ 
archbishops  of  York  than  by  the  ealdormen  of  Northumbria;  and  "^^^^ 
notwithstanding  many  drawbacks  from  internal  quarrels,  and  the 
threatening  growth  of  the  power  of  the  Scots,  the  district  enjoyed  an 
average  tranquillity  and  comparative  wealth  and  prosperity  until  the 
terrible  invasion  of  1069.    What  William  then  left  undone  was 
completed  by  Malcolm  and  Cospatric  in  1070.    The  ambition  and 
turbulence  of  the  Norman  earls  and  the  savage  inroads  of  the  Scots 
prolonged  the  desolation  until  the  accession  of  Henry  I.    Henry  put  BaBtoration 
an  end  to  the  ravages  of  the  Scots,  took  advantage  of  the  forfeitures  Henry  i.  ^ 
the  Mowbrays  to   endow  a  less  dangerous  body  of  nobles  and 
attempted  to  restore  here  as  elsewhere  so  much  of  the  ancient  politi- 
cal system  as  was  capable  of  resuscitation. 

But  the  ecclesiastical  organisation  had  suffered  as  deeply  as  the  injuries  to 
social,  and  in  the  process  of  restoration  neither  church  nor  state  had  ^^^ 
muQh  choice  of  means  and  instruments.    The  old  border  sees  of  ^^ 
Whithem  and    Hexham    had  been  extinct  for  centuries.       The 
archbishop  exercised,  or  rather  claimed  to  exercise,  his  jurisdiction 
in  the  north-western  counties  through  the  archdeacons  of  Bichmond, 
under  whose  ineffective  rule  the  church  was  impoverished  and  demoral- 
ised.   Nearer  the  centre  the  work  of  restoration  was  undertaken  by 
the  Cistercians;  but  of  the  prelates  to  whom  the  Norman  kings 
intrusted  the  see  of  York,  the  first  Thomas  was  mainly  occupied  in 


*  The  connexion  of  Worcester  and 
Tork  seems  to  have  began  with  S. 
Oswald,  who  retained  the  former  see, 
to  which  he  had  been  consecrated,  on 
his  promotion  to  York  in  972.  Aldolf , 
his  successor,  held  the  two  together 
until  his  death  in  1002;  and  Wolf  stan, 
the  next  archbishop,  retained  Worces- 
ter until  1016,  when  Leofsi  was  ap- 
pointed as  bishop.  On  Leofsi's  deaUi 
Brihteage,  nephew  of  archbi^op 
Wulfstan,  was  appointed,  in  1088 ;  his 
suooessor  Living  and  Archbishop  Elfrio 
then  contested  the  possession  of  the 


see.  Aldred,  who  succeeded  Living  in 
1045,  became  archbishop  of  Tork  in 
1061;  Sampson,  the  first  Norman 
bishop  of  Worcester,  was  brother  of 
Thomas  I.,  archbishop  of  Tork; 
Thomas  II.,  archbishop  of  York,  was 
son  of  Sampson,  bishop  of  Worcester. 
The  church  of  S.  Oswald  at  Gloucester 
was  a  peculiar  of  York,  and  the  cause 
of  one  of  the  quarrels  of  Richard  of 
Canterbuiy  with  Archbishop  Boger. 
The  close  connexion  subsisted  in  one 
shape  or  another  for  at  least  160 
years. 
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a  straggle  with  Canterbury,  and  seems  to  have  lived  most  frequently 
at  Gloucester;  Gerard,  his  successor,  was  a  mere  courtier,  and 
Thomas  11.,  a  pious  man,  did  not  live  long  enough  to  produce  any 
marked  result.  Thurstan,  the  fourth  archbishop  after  the  Conquest, 
devoted  himself  heart  and  soul  to  the  revival  of  religion  and  of  the 
arts  of  peace.  Thurstan  was  the  great  patron  of  the  Cistercians,  on 
whom  likewise  the  nobles,  rich  in  land  if  poor  in  money,  lavished 
enormous  territorial  grants,  and  the  Cistercians,  not  only  by  their 
devotion  to  the  religious  improvement  of  their  dependents,  but 
by  their  attention  to  sheep-farming  and  grazing:,  which  only  could 
make  their  estates  remunerative  in  the  thinness  of  the  reduced 
population,  laid  posterity  under  a  double  debt.  It  was  under 
Thurstan*s  primacy,  moreover,  that  the  see  of  Carlisle  was  founded 
and  that  of  Whithem  revived  ;  the  former  to  undertake  a  substan- 
tive share  in  church  government ;  the  latter  perhaps  to  enable  the 
primate  to  extend  the  benefit  of  episcopal  work  to  the  remoter  por- 
tions of  his  enormous  diocese. 

No  sooner,  however,  was  this  measure  of  policy  adopted  than  it 
was  defeated,  and  the  work  thrown  back  for  twenty  years.  The 
occupation  of  Northumberland  and  Cumberland  by  the  Soots  co- 
incided in  point  of  time  with  the  paralysis  of  church  government  at 
York,  arising  from  the  disputed  election  of  S.  William  and  Henry 
Murdac.  During  these  years  the  lands  in  Scottish  hands  had  no 
effective  spiritual  supervision.  The  Scottish  church  was  disabled 
for  the  work  by  deficiencies  of  organisation,  which,  already  apparent, 
went  on  increasing  in  importance  until  it  fell  before  the  comparative 
life  and  order  of  the  Calvinistic  reformation.  The  bishop  of  Carlisle 
was  only  occasionally  allowed  to  visit  his  diocese,  and  after  his  death 
sixty-two  years  elapsed  before  a  successor  could  be  prevailed  on  to 
accept  the  see.  In  Yorkshire  S.  William  was  supported  by  the 
party  of  Stephen  and  his  brother  the  legate ;  Henry  Murdac  by  the 
Cistercian  interest,  backed  not  only  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
but  by  S.  Bernard  himself,  and  all-powerful  at  Bome.  The  bett^ 
title  and  the  wiser  influence  were  arrayed  against  each  other.  Mur- 
dac held  the  see  as  long  as  he  lived.  The  restoration  of  S.  William, 
and  the  promotion  of  Hugh  de  Puiset,  who  was,  like  himself,  a 
nephew  of  Stephen,  were  probably  parts  of  the  general  scheme  of 
pacification  that  belongs  to  the  year  1158.  But  whilst*the  princes 
were  struggling  the  church  was  perishing,  and  the  degradation  of 
the  latter  was  accomplished  when  Osbert  of  Bayeux,  who  had  been 
archdeacon  to  Thurstan '  and  Murdac,  having  poisoned  the  aroh- 


'  Osbert  was  of  Bayenx,  Thtirstan*8 
own  town.  Mon.  Angl.  vL  205.  He 
had  a  son  called  WilHam  of  Bayeux, 


who  was  at  law  with  the  canons  of 
York  in  1191.    Bot.  Pip.  8  Bich.  I. 
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bishop  in  the  Eucharistic  chalice,  claimed  and  obtained  immunity  as 
a  clergyman  from  the  vengeance  of  the  outraged  law. 

The  reign  of  Henry  11.  witnessed  the  restoration  of  the  lost  BMtoratioii 
counties  and  of  the  territorial  completeness  of  the  province.    It  was,  under 
with  the  exception  of  one  considerable  struggle,  a  period  of  peace  for  *^®°^  ^ 
the  north  country.    The  chair  of  Paulinus  was  filled  by  the  active  Archbiibop 
and  clever  Soger  of  Pont  TEv^ue,  and  that  of  Durham  by  Hugh  ^^ 
de  Puiset,  of  whom  his  worst  enemies  could  not  say  that  he  was  either 
indolent  or  avaricious.  Both  these  prelates  showed  much  zeal  and 
considerable  constructive  power  in  their  administration  :  both,  how- 
ever, were  builders  of  castles  rather  than  of  churches,  and  church- 
builders  rather  than  missionaries.^    The  distant  portions  of  Soger's 
diocese  scarcely  felt  his  rule  at  all ;  the  nearer  were  planted  with 
prebendal  churches,  and  brought  up  to  the  ordinary  standard  of  the 
southern  dioceses.    Craven  was,  however,  still  left  to  the  Cistercians ; 
Biohmondshire,  Lancashire,  and    Westmoreland  to    the  absentee 
archdeacons ;  the  North  Biding  was  full  of  peculiars  of  the  church  of 
Durham,  ancient  demesnes  of  S.  Guthbert,  which  had  been  reclaimed 
from  the  prevailing  desolation.    And  Boger,  moreover,  was  a  courtier  ^^tums 
and  *a  lawyer ;  he  had  his  quarrels  with  Becket  to  carry  to  their  Jjj^  p**- 
wretched  end ;  he  was  the  greatest  power  in  Yorkshire,  and  on  him 
the  organisation  of  defence  depended  as  much  as  that  of  Durham 
and  Northumberland  on  the  palatine  earl-bishop.    The  importance 
of  the  sheriffdom  of  Yorkshire  was  so  great  that  it  was  generally 
intrusted  to  the  prime  minister  of  the  Grown,  the  chief  justiciar,  as 
the  most  trusty  of  the  baronage,  and  in  his  constant  absence  the  real 
burden  of  counsel,  if  not  of  authority,  fell  on  the  primate. 

The  close  connexion  of  the  archbishop  with  the  court  had  the  fur-  Appoint- 

mcDte  of 

ther  effect  of  filling  all  the  posts  of  importance  in  the  northern  church  AbKotees 
with  royal  officials,  who  were  absentees  and  unpriestly,  if  not  irre- 
ligious, men.    And  this  evil  was  aggravated  during  the  long  vacancy  Long 
that  followed  the  death  of  Archbishop  Boger  in  1181.     Henry's  S^aiter 
reasons  for  prolonging  this  vacancy  can  only  be  guessed  at ;  but  it  ^2^' 
seems  probable  that  he  was  influenced  partly  by  the  large  revenue 
which  he  was  enabled  to  draw  into  the  exchequer,'  partly  by  an 


'  William  of  Newburgh's  sketch  of 
Arohbiflhop  Boger  is  admirable ;  it  is, 
however,  too  long  to  quote.  He,  like 
his  suooessor  Geoffrey,  is  oharged  with 
appointing  beardless  boys  to  prebends ; 
wi&i  speaking  contemptuously  of 
monks ;  he  was  a  good  husband  to  his 
see,  but  with  wonderful  blindness 
thought  that  he  could  'obsequium 
pnwtare  Deo  '  by  posthumous  benefac- 
tions, when  he  had  neglected  to  lay 
up  TOusure  in  heaven.    Lib.  iiL  cap.  8. 


'  The  proceeds  of  the  archiepiscopal 
estates  were  let  at  ferm  in  1189  for 
1,066{.  9«.  4d, ;  the  amount  of  synodals 
was  292. 1S«.  8d.  besides,  and  there  were 
other  windfsJls.  The  ferm  in  1186 
was  1,1122.  2«.  lOd.  The  see  was 
vacant  for  eight  years,  so  that  the 
benefit  accruing  to  the  exchequer 
from  the  vacancy  must  have  been 
nearly  10,0002.  Madoz,  Hist,  ExcK 
211 ;  Pipe  Boll  of  Bich.  I.  p.  9. 
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aversion  to  bestow  upon  any  of  his  clerical  ministors  a  preferment 
which  might  involve  a  second  straggle,  such  as  that  with  Becket  had 
been ;  partly  by  an  indistinct  intention  of  somehow  providing  for 
his  faithful  son  Geof&ey.  The  course  of  action  adopted  was,  how- 
ever, very  prejudicial  to  Geoffirey's  interests;  the  prolongation  of 
the  vacancy  being  itself  a  great  source  of  disturbance  to  the  province, 
and  the  ecclesiastics  who  were  promoted  being  of  the  class  mosi 
likely  to  be  jealous  of  a  new  archbishop,  and  especially  of  such  a  one 
as  Oeoffirey.  Oeoffirey's  troubles  were  thus  created  for  him  long 
before  he  had  any  certain  prospect  of  the  archiepiscopate,  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  he  was  promoted  to  it  were  untoward  in 
an  extreme  degree. 

In  September  1186,  Henry  II.,  in  a  court  at  Marlborough,^  pro- 
posed to  the  assembled  canons  of  York  the  election  of  a  new  arch* 
bishop ;  and  they  nominated  five  persons  for  royal  approval.  These 
were  Hubert  Walter  the  dean,  Hamo  the  precentor,  Bernard  prior  of 
Newburgh,  Laurence  archdeacon  of  Bedford,  and  Master  Boger 
Aixindel;  the  two  last  were  ministers  of  the  Exchequer,  who 
had  at  the  time  the  management  of  the  archiepiscopal  revenue.' 
Henry  refused  all  five,  as  he  had  in  the  preceding  May  declined  to 
sanction  the  election  of  Bichard  FitzNeal,  Godfrey  de  Lucy,  and 
Herbert  the  Poor  to  the  see  of  Lincoln ;  on  that  occasion  alleging 
that  all  these  candidates  were  rich  enough  already,  and  that  for  the 
future  he  would  never  give  a  bishopric  to  any  one  for  love  or  relation- 
ship, counsel,  prayer,  or  price,  but  to  those  whom  the  Lord  should 
choose.'  It  was  no  doubt  from  something  like  a  religious  sense  of 
right  that  he  promoted  Hugh  of  Lincoln  and  Archbishop  Baldwin,  but 
his  other  nominations  both  before  and  after  this  date  can  scarcely  be 
reconciled  with  this  declaration. 

Nothing  more  was  done  in  the  matter  until  the  king's  last  illness, 
when  he  nominated  his  son  Geoffirey.  During  this  time  the  ministers 
of  the  Exchequer  received  the  temporalities  of  the  see,  Hubert  Walter 
as  dean  had  the  care  of  the  spiritualities,^  and  the  episcopal  func- 
tions were  discharged  by  the  bishop  of  Durham,  who  as  a  principal 
member  of  the  church  of  York  seems  to  have  claimed  certain  unde- 
fined rights  in  the  cathedral  body,  if  not  also  a  voice  in  the  election 
of  the  metropoliten  analogous  with  that  which  the  southern  bishops- 
still  occasionally  exercised  in  the  elections  to  Canterbury.^ 

Very  much  of  the  interest  of  the  subsequent  history  depends  on 
the  cluuracter  and  position  of  the  canons  of  the  chapter  at  this  time. 


*  Ben.  Pet.  L  852. 

'  William  le  VavaBsur  was  joined  in 
the  Qommisflion  with  them.  Madox, 
HiaL  Exch,  211 ;  Pipe  Boll  of  Bich.  1. 


p.  9. 

*  Ben.  Pet.  i.  846. 

*  Hoveden,  iii.  7.    Ben.  Pet.  ii.  78. 
^  Hoveden,  iii.  7.    Ben.  Pet.  11.  77. 
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At  the  head  of  it  was  Hubert  Walter,  the  nephew  and  chaplain  of 
Banulf  Olanvill,  justiciar  of  England  and  sheriff  of  Yorkshire.    He  of 
course  was  non-resident,  having  been  generally  in  attendance  on  the 
king,  either  as  the  representative  of  the  justiciar  who  remained  in 
England  whilst  Henry  was  abroad,  or  in  some  capacity  connected 
with  the  business  of  the  Chancery.^    Hubert  was  a  man,  as  his  Hubert 
later  history  showed,  of  great  ability  in  afiTairs,  a  well-trained  and  dean 
most  practical  statesman,  and  a  thoroughly  English  minister  to  a 
thoroughly  un-English  king.    It  is  in  his  relationship  to  Archbishop 
Oeoffirey  that  the  worst  side  of  his  character  comes  out.    As  having 
been  elected  to  the  see  in  1186,  and  being  in  possession,  as  dean,  of 
the  spiritualitieSi  he  seems  to  have  regarded  himself  as  having  a 
claim  upon  the  arohiepiscopate  which  the  promotion  of  Geoffrey  of 
course  would  disappoint.    The  power  which  he  had  in  the  chapter 
and  diocese  in  these  two  capacities  was  exercised  in  his  absence  by 
his  official,  Master  Bartholomew.^    Next  in  importance,  though  not  TheMwh- 
in  dignity,  after  the  dean,  were  the  archdeacons ;  Balph,  of  the  West 
Biding,  of  whom  we  know  no  more  than  transpires  from  his  subse- 
quent conduct  to  Geoffrey ;  Geofi&ey  Muschamp,^  of  Cleveland,  who 
afterwards  was  bishop  of    Lichfield;    and    William  Testard,  of 
Nottingham.    The  archdeaconry  of  the  East  Biding  was  annexed, 
it    would    seem,    to    the    treasurership.^      The    archdeaconry    of  Thegveat 
Bichmond,  one  of  the  most  wealthy  and  influential  posts  in  the  theobapter 
English  church,  was  filled  by  Godfrey  de  Lucy,  the  son  of  the  late 
justiciar  Bichard  de  Lucy,'^  whom  we  find  to  have  been  in  constant 


*  Hubert  was  made  dean  on  the 
death  of  Bobert  Bntevilein  in  1186; 
only  a  short  time  before  he  was  elected 
to  ihe  archbishopric.  He  attests  the 
^g's  letters  dated  at  Guildford  early 
in  1187  (Epp.  Cant.  p.  28).  In  1189 
he  was  in  attendance  on  the  king  in 
Maine,  and  apparently  had  the  royal 
seal  at  his  disposal  (Epp.  Cant  pp. 
282,  283,  284).  William  of  S.  Mere 
rEgliBe,who  succeeded  to  his  prebend 
at  York  in  1189,  is  called  the  king's 
protonotary,  and  it  is  possible  that 
Hubert  held  the  office  before  him,  or 
that  he  acted  as  vice-chancellor  under 
Geoffrey,  as  Walter  of  Coutances  had 
done.  His  connexion  with  the  chan- 
cery under  whatever  title  must  have 
brought  him  into  early  intercourse 
with  Geoffrey,  and  probably  produced 
the  personal  jealousy  which  so  much 
affects  their  later  relations. 

'  Hoveden.  iii.  7.    Benedict,  u.  77. 

*  Geoffrey  Mdschamp  was  probably 
appointed  by  Henry  II.  just  before  his 


death,  as  his  nomination  is  one  of 
those  said  to  be  fraudulently  sealed  by 
Geoffrey  as  chancellor,  and  as  his  pre- 
decessor Jeremiah  is  mentioned  in  the 
Pipe  Boll  of  1  Bich.  I.  Hoveden,  iii. 
274. 

*  This  is  an  inference  from  the  fact 
that  no  archdeacon  of  the  East  Biding 
is  mentioned  in  these  disputes,  and 
that  the  churches  which  are  specified  by 
Hoveden  as  being  in  the  treasurer's 
archdeaconry  are  situated  in  the  East 
Biding.  Hugh  de  Puiset  seems  to  have 
held  it  with  the  treasurership,  and, 
as  Hoveden  was  locally  within  it,  it 
was  no  doubt  an  additional  reason  for 
his  wish  to  strengthen  the  family 
interest  there,  by  obtaining  it  for  his 
nephew  Bouchard.  The  first  person 
known  as  archdeacon  of  the  East 
Biding  by  that  name  is  Walter  of 
Wisbech,  in  1218.  Hoveden,  ii.  70. 
Le  Neve,  ed.  Hardy,  iii.  141. 

•  Ben.  Pet.  L  884. 
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employment  during  Henry's  reign  in  the  judicial  and  financial  work 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  who  is  known  to  us  under  Richard  as  bishop 
of  Winchester,  alternately  the  friend  and  victim  of  William 
Longchamp.  Of  the  great  dignities  of  the  chapter,  the  treasurership 
was  held  by  Geofi&ey  himself,  the  king's  son ;  he  had  received  it  on 
the  promotion  of  Ralph  Warneville,  his  predecessor  in  the  chancellor- 
ship, together  with  the  archdeaconry  of  Rouen,  and  probably  other 
important  preferment.^  The  treasiuership  was  a  very  valuable  post, 
next  in  wealth  to  the  deanery,  and  very  far  beyond  the  other 

Geoffrey  the  dignities.  It  had  been  held  in  successiou  by  S.  William,  aftcrwards 
archbishop ;  Hugh  de  Puiset ;  John  of  Poictiers,  afterwards  arch- 
bishop of  Lyons ;  and  Ralph  of  Warneville,  the  chancellor.  It  was 
properly  in  the  gift  of  the  archbishop,  and  in  fact  Roger,  who  died 
whilst  the  promotion  of  Ralph  de  Warneville  was  in  contemplation, 
had  promised  the  reversion  of  it  to  the  precentor  Hamo,'  thus 
preparing  a  new  rival  and  a  pertinacious  one  for  his  unlucky 
successor.  The  chancellorship  of  the  church  was  vacant.  The 
precentor  Hamo  was  the  only  dignitary  in  constant  residence.  He 
had  filled  the  office  for  many  years,  had  been  nominated,  as  we  have 
just  seen,  by  Roger  to  the  treasurership,  had  been  also  proposed  to 
the  king  for  election  to  the  see  in  1186,  and  seems  from  the  later 
history  to  have  embodied  all  the  traditions  of  the  chapter,  as  well  as 
to  have  wielded  all  its  local  influence.  Of  the  other  canons  only  a 
few  names  have  reached  us,  and  those  are  of  local  interest  only.^ 
But  it  seems  not  improbable  that  the  hereditary  principle  in  the 
tenure  of  these  preferments  still  retained  some  vitality.  The  most 
important  ecclesiastics  in  Yorkshire  after  these  seem  to  have  been 
Peter  de  Ros,  archdeacon  of  Carlisle,  and  Roger  Arundel,  a  canon  of 

other  chap-  Southwcll  and  custos  of  the  temporalities  of  the  see.  It  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  archbishop  had,  at  Ripon,  Beverley,  and 
Southwell,  three  other  chapters  of  canons  well  endowed  and  largely 
leavened  with  influential  public  men.  Among  these  it  would  be 
strange  if  Roger  Hoveden  were  not  provided  for ;  that  he  was  so, 
however,  we  have  no  proof. 

The  news  of  Geoffirey's  nomination  to  the  archbishopric  must 


Bamothe 
preoflntor 


of  herodituy 
iotereet 
amoDgtbe 
canons 


caiiona 


*  Gir.  Gftxnb.  (Ang.  Sac.  vol.  ii.),  V. 
Galfr.  p.  880. 

'  Ben.  Pet.  ii.  88.  It  is  added  that 
Henry  II.  had  confirmed  the  appomt* 
ment. 

'  There  is  a  difficulty  in  drawing  np 
a  regular  list,  becaose  of  the  sevenJ 
that  present  themselves ;  it  is  not  cer- 
tain whether  they  held  the  stalls  in 
succession  or  contemporaneously. 
Master  Erard,  William  of  Stigandby, 


and  Geoffrey  Muschamp  seem  to  have 
been  nominated  by  Henry  i^ortly 
before  his  death ;  William  of  S.  Mere 
I'Eglise,  William  of  Chimeli,  and  Boo- 
chitfd  de  Puiset  by  Bichard  at  the 
council  of  Pipewell ;  Simon  of  Apulia 
and  Master  Honorius  by  Archbishop 
Geoffrey.  Besides  th^se,  Peter  of 
Flanders  held  the  prebend  of  Hus- 
thwaite,  Hugh  Murdac  was  another 
canon,  Adam  of  Thomovere  another. 
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have  reached  England  with  the  news  of  Heniy's  death ;  and  it  was  aeoibey'a 

afterwards  said  that  he  turned  the  fact  of  his  holding  the  great  seal  hia  filther'a 

to  advantage,  by  sealing  letters  of  collation  to  vacant  prebends  after  "^^ 

his  father's  decease  ^  and  before  the  seal  of  the  new  king  was  made. 

If  the  charge  is  tnie,  his  purpose  probably  was  to  insure  himself  a 

certain  party  among  the  canons.    Hoveden  very  justly  remarks 

upon  the  act  as  disgraceful  if  true ;  ^  but  it  does  not  follow  that  The  yacan- 

anything  was  done  without  the  direction  of  Henry,  whose  death  was  ba^iy^ed 

sudden  and    whose   last  commands  were  confided    to    Geoffrey,  before  hia^ 

Biohard  seems  to  have  had  no  fault  to  find  with  the  nomination  at  ^^^ 

first ;  Henry's  promise  made  on  the  4th  or  5th  of  July  at  Ghinon 

was  confirmed  by  the  new  sovereign  at  Bouen,  on  the  occasion  of 

his  investiture  with  the  duchy  of  Normandy  on  the  20th  of  the  oeoifrey*! 

same  month,'  and  Geofirey  immediately  despatched  his  officers  with  ^rmed 

royal  letters  to  York  to  replace  those  of  the  king  and  the  dean,  and  ^^  ^<^*»** 

to  transact  the  business  of  the  election,  which  must  necessarily  be 

conducted  in  canonical  form.    So  little  time  was  lost  in  doing  this, 

that  on  the  lOth  of  August  the  chapter  assembled  to  make  the 

election. 

The  prospect  of  having  such  an  archbishop  as  Geoffrey  after  a  Bieotion  of 
long  interval  of  quasi-independence  was  not  very  welcome  to  the  ^^ptlSr 
York  clergy ;  but  at  first  they  seem  to  have  made  the  best  of  it. 
The  archdeacon  of  Bichmond,  who  probably  saw  the  way  to 
promotion  open  elsewhere,  sent  a  letter  of  proxy  to  assent  to  it ;  ^ 
and  a  sufficient  number  of  canons  present  followed  the  lead ;  but  the 
act  was  not  completed  without  a  strong  protest  on  the  part  of 
Master  Bartholomew,  the  dean's  official,  who  appealed  to  the  pope 
against  the  election  as  invalid,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  his 
principal,  and  of  the  bishop  of  Durham  the  only  surviving  suf&agan. 
William  of  Newburgh  tells  us  that  the  precentor  was  frightened  into 
taking  part ;  ^  but  as  we  find  him  a  little  later  good  friends  with 
Geofi&ey,  on  whose  support  he  may  have  reckoned  in  his  pursuit  of 
the  treasurership,  it  is  probable  that  he  joined  willingly  in  the 
election. 

Geoffrey  seems  to  have  considered  that  his  promptness  in  obtaining  Time  loet  by 
canonical  election  superseded  the  necessity  of  further  watchfulness,  after  tiw 

election 


>  Hoveden,  iii.  274. 

'  That  the  aoonsation  was  rife  seems 
to  be  shown  by  Giraldus,  who  men- 
tions that  Qeoffrey  immediately  on  his 
father's  death  sealed  up  the  great  seal 
with  the  seals  of  the  barons  who  were 
present,  and  sent  it  to  Biohard  (Y. 
Galfr.  p.  882).  Richard  himself  be- 
lieved or  found  it  convenient  to  believe 


the  charge,  and  Qeoffrey  seems  to  have 
admitted  or  not  to  have  contradicted 
it.    Hoveden,  iii.  274. 

*  Benedict,  ii.  78. 

*  Benedict,  ii.  77.    Hoveden,  iii.  7. 
«  W.  Newb.  lib.  iv.  cap.  2.    Balph 

de  Diceto  also  mentions  that  Hamo 
published  the  election  in  place  of  the 
absent  dean,  o.  668. 
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He  neglected  to  keep  Bichard  in  sight,  and  instead  of  following  the 
court  to  England  at  once,  spent  some  weeks  in  visiting  his  estates  in 
Anjou  and  Touiaine.  Giraldus  Cambrensis  ^  alleges  that  he  was 
reluctant  to  take  orders,  and  so  to  cut  himself  off  from  a  remote 
chance  of  succession  to  the  throne.  It  is  possible  that  there  may  be 
a  grain  of  truth  in  the  assertion  ;  that  he  was  anxious  to  retain  his 
hold  on  the  see  of  York  without  taking  orders  until  it  was  absolutely 
necessary ;  it  is  also  possible  that  Richard's  design  was  to  draw  him 
into  Holy  Orders  by  the  hope  of  the  arohiepiscopate,  intending,  as 
was  afterwards  done,  that  by  means  of  pecuniary  exactions  and 
enforced  exile  he  should  be  disarmed  of  any  power  that  the  position 
entitled  him  to.  All  this  is,  however,  conjectural.  The  fact  was 
that  from  the  very  moment  that  his  promotion  was  announced  a  large 
number  of  influences  were  set  to  work  against  him.  Queen  Eleanor 
naturally  disliked  her  husband's  natural  son,  whose  behaviour  to  his 
father  was  in  such  strong  contrast  with  that  of  her  own  children. 
Bishop  Hugh  de  Puiset  was  very  much  disinclined  to  accept  as  his 
superior  so  energetic  a  person  as  Geofi&ey,  and  was  not  without 
hope  of  obtaining  the  see  of  York  for  his  nephew  Bouchard.^  The 
ministerial  party,  moved  by  Hubert  Walter  and  represented  by  Banulf 
Olanvill,  remonstrated  against  the  appointment ;  and  the  canons 
who  had  been  absent  or  in  the  minority  at  the  election,  moved  also 
by  Hubert  Walter,  pushed  their  appeal.  This  appeal  was  formally 
renewed  by  Hubert  in  the  presence  of  five  bishops,  a  few  days  after 
Richard's  landing,  at  Winchester ;  and  the  result  was  the  issuing  of 
a  mandate  from  that  place  that  the  property,  both  temporal  and 
spiritual,  of  the  see  should  remain  as  it  was  at  the  death  of  the  late 
king.  In  consequence  of  this  Oeof&ey's  servants  were  displaced  by 
those  of  the  dean  and  the  exchequer.' 

Geofi&ey,  finding  that  he  was  quickly  losing  the  hold  on  his 
brother  which  the  remorse  consequent  on  his  father's  death  had  given 
him,  now  hastened  to  England,  met  the  representatives  of  the 
chapter  at  London,  and  after  a  show  of  reluctance  gave  his  formal 
consent  to  the  election.^  Thence  he  proceeded  to  Windsor,  where 
after  considerable  difficulties  he  seems  to  have  made  good  his  position 
against  all  opponents,  or  perhaps  to  have  outbid  them  in  promises 
made  to  secure  the  fickle  favour  of  Bichard.  He  appeared  at  the 
coronation  as  elect  of  York ;  ^  but  the  appeal  probably  rendered  it 
necessary  that  the  process  of  election  should  be  renewed,  or  at  all 
events  receive  papal  confirmation. 

At  the  council  of  Pipewell  Bichard  attempted,  by  his  distribution 


*  V.  Galfr.  pp.  S82,  883. 

*  Ibid.  p.  884. 

»  Ben.  Pet.  ii.  77. 


*  OiT.  Camb.  pp.  882,  888. 
"  Benedict,  ii.  79. 
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of  eoclesiasidcal  patroni^  to  satisfy  all  the  opposing  interests  involved  i^^ttom 
in  this  question.    To  Oeofi&ej  he  gave  the  archbishopric;  Hubert  ooonouof 
Walter  was  reconciled  by  his  appointment  to  Salisbury ;  Godfrey  de     ^ 
Lucy  got  his  expected  promotion  at  Winchester;  the  bishop  of 
Durham  obtained  for  Bouchard  the  treasurership  of  York,  vacated 
by  Greofifrey,  and  gave  his  formal  assent  to  the  election  of  Geoffirey.* 
The  difficulties  of  the  appointment  were,  however,  complicated  by  the 
conduct  of  Archbishop  Baldwin,  who,  remembering  the  old  strife 
between  York  and  Canterbury,  forbade  the  consecration  of  Geoffrey 
by  any  other  bishop  than  himself.    This  was  especially  unreasonable,  Appeal  of 
as  Baldwin  was  now  starting  for  the  Crusade ;  Geoffrey's  oonfirma-  sluwin 
tion  at  Borne  could  not  be  transacted  before  he  departed,  and  the 
king  had  determined  that  Geoffirey  should  not  set  foot  in  England 
during  his  absence.    Geoffrey  does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  of  ^J^j^^ 
this,  for  a  week  after  the  council  he  obtained  priest's  orders  from  the  priest 
bishop  of  Whithern  at  Southwell,  and  sent  Adam  of  Thornovere  to 
Bome  to  apply  for  his  pall ;  ^  the  king,  however,  forbade  his  sailing  at 
this  time. 

At  this  juncture  a  little  common  sense  and  self-restraint  might  hib  wantof 
have  stood  Geoffrey  in  good  stead.  He  was  eminently  impracticable,  prndenoe 
He  had  for  the  moment  got  rid  of  his  most  formidable  difficulties ; 
his  rivals  were  provided  for  by  promotion,  and  he  himself  was  almost 
in  possession.  Bichard  had  allowed  him  to  visit  his  see,  and  had 
commissioned  him  to  go  as  far  as  the  Tweed  at  the  head  of  the 
baronage  of  Yorkshire  to  meet  William  the  Lion,  whom  he  was  to 
conduct  to  Canterbury  to  do  homage.  From  Southwell  he  made 
his  way  to  York,  where  he  speedily  involved  himself  in  new 
troubles. 

Geoffrey  had  been  at  York  sixteen  years  before,  when  as  elect  of  ms  visit  to 
Lincoln  he  had  headed  the  king's  forces  against  the  Mowbrays  in  ^°'^ 
the  great  rebellion  of  1174,  and  having  beaten  them  had  been 
received  in  the  ancient  city  in  triumph."    In  that  struggle  he  had 
shown  qualities  that  seemed  beyond  his  years ;   now,  a  man  of 
mature  age,  he  showed    a  want  of  tact  that  would  have  been 
remarkable  in  a  boy.     The  promotion  of  Hubert  Walter  had  vacated  The  new 
the  deanery,  and  the  king  had  given  it  to  Henry,  brother  of  the  great  thf^^'^^ 
William  Marshall ;  he  and  Bouchard  de  Puiset  were  now  at  York 
waiting  to  be  installed.    Although  the  king's  right  to  fill  up  the 
places,  which  became  vacant  during  the  vacancy  of  the  see,  seems  to 
have  been  fully  recognised,  Geoffrey  was  vexed  to  see  himself  deprived 
of  the  two  best  preferments  in  his  gift ;  the  precentor  Hamo  had 
already,  acting  in  the  interest  of  the  archbishop,  refused  to  install 

*  Gir.  Camb.  p.  383.  *  BeDediot,  ii.  92. 

»  Gir.  Camb.  V.  Galfr.  p.  379. 
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the  new  dignitaries  on  the  ground  that  the  right  belonged  to  the 
archbishop  only.  6eo£&ey  himself  refused  on  the  excuse  that  until 
he  was  confirmed  by  the  pope  his  acts  would  be  liable  to  be  invalidated. 
The  dean  and  treasurer  hastened  off  to  complain  to  the  king. 
Geoffirey  was  solemnly  received  in  the  minster,  but  as  soon  as  the 
news  reached  Richard  he  ordered  all  the  lay  estates  of  his  brother 
in  England  and  France  to  be  seized.  He  does  not,  however,  seem  to 
have  threatened  his  tenure  of  his  canonical  rights. 

From  York  Oeoffrey  proceeded  northwards,  met  the  king  of  Soots, 
and  brought  him  to  Canterbury,  where  he  found  Bichard's  attitude 
extremely  threatening.  His  enemies  had  improved  their  oppor- 
tunities. Hubert  Walter,  although  now  bishop  of  Salisbury,  renewed 
his  claim ;  Hugh  de  Puiset  vouched  for  the  uncanonical  character 
of  Geoffirey's  election ;  stories  of  Geoffrey's  private  behaviour  were 
invented  and  brought  to  Bichard ;  he  had  been  used  to  put  the  cover 
of  a  gold  bowl  on  his  head  and  say,  *  Is  not  this  head  fit  to  wear  a 
crown?  '  and  he  had  trodden  underfoot  a  portrait  of  Bichard,  saying 
that  such  a  king  as  he  ought  so  to  be  treated.'  And  now  the 
disappointed  dean  and  treasurer  put  in  their  word ;  the  man  was  a 
murderer,  the  son  of  an  adulterer  and  a  whore,'  unworthy  to  be 
promoted  to  the  priesthood. 

Geo&ey,  again  unwisely,  betook  himself  to  John  of  Anagni,  the 
papal  legate,  who  was  then  at  Dover,  and  obtained  from  him 
confirmation  in  defiance  of  these  appeals  ; '  so  little  did  he  under- 
stand the  nature  of  his  brother.  Bichard  was  extremely  indignant, 
but  there  was  a  way  in  which  his  indignation  could  at  any  time  be 
assuaged.  He  extorted  a  promise  from  Geoffrey  to  pay  him  2,0002. ; 
the  appeals  were  then  withdrawn,  the  legate's  confirmation  recognised, 
and  Geoffrey's  possessions,  personal  and  official,  restored.  He  in 
his  turn  had  to  confirm  the  appointments  of  the  king's  nominees, 
and  promised  to  renew  the  covenants  which  his  predecessor  had  made 
with  the  bishop  of  Durham. 

Again  Geofi&rey  started  for  the  north.  The  king  left  Dover  on 
December  11.  Early  in  January  the  archbishop  elect,  the  dean,  and 
the  treasurer  were  at  York ;  and  before  the  twelve  days  of  Christmas 
were  over  they  were  in  a  thicker  fray  than  ever.  On  the  eve  of  the 
Epiphany  the  archbishop  proposed  to  attend  vespers  in  the  minster 
in  state.  The  precentor  Hamo  and  the  other  canons  who  were  on 
his  side  waited  to  receive  him  in  procession.  Whether  Geoffrey  was 
behind  time  or  not  does  not  appear ;  but  when  the  procession  reached 
the  choir  they  found  that  the  candles  were  lighted  and  that  the  dean 


*  *Sappeditari  et  Bubjioi;'  the 
fonner  word  certainly  implying  a  pan. 
Gir.  Camb.  V.  Galfr.  p.  885. 


*  Benedict,  ii.  99. 

>  Gir.  Camb.  384,  385.     Benedict, 
ii.  99. 
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and  treasurer  bad  begun  tbe  service.    So  marked  and  gratuitous  an  He  u  in> 
insult  roused  Qeoftrey  at  onoe,  be  commanded  tbe  cboir  to  be  silent,  Linstar  by 
and    tbe   precentor  in  a  more  constitutional  way  seconded  tbe  J^^^J^r*^ 
command.    Tbe  order  was  obeyed  and  Geoffirey  bimself  began  to 
sing  tbe  service  ;  tbereupon  tbe  treasurer  ordered  tbe  candles  to  be 
extinguisbed :    tbe    management    of    tbe    ligbts  belonged  to  tbe 
treasurer  as  mucb  as  tbat  of  tbe  singing  did  to  tbe  precentor ;  bis 
command  also  was  obeyed,  and  GeofiErey  finisbed  tbe  vespers  in  tbe 
dark.    Wben  tbe  service  was  over  be  protested  loudly  against  tbe 
insult,  and  suspended  tbe  cburcb  from  Divine  service  until  an  apology 
sbould  be  made  bim.^ 

Geoffirey,  altbougb  impracticable,  was  placable  enougb ;  on  tbe  ^^^ 
following  day  be  offered  to  meet  tbe  dean  and  treasurer  and  to  receive  oonoiied 
amends.    Tbe  cburcb  was  full  of  clergy  and  citizens  anxious,  no 
doubt,  to  see  tbe  new  arcbbisbop  and  canons,  as  well  as  to  witness       * 
tbe  issue  of  tbe  struggle.    Tbe  two  parties  met  in  tbe  cboir,  and 
Geofi&ey  was  ready  to  be  reconciled ;  but  tbe  two  dignitaries  not  ^^^  ^ 
only  refused  an  apology  but  tried  to  get  up  a  demonstration  against  tugbtof  the 
bim.    A  riot  followed ;  tbe  citizens  took  Geoffrey's  part,  and  were  witb 
difficulty  restrained  by  bim  from  falling  on  bis  opponents.    Dismayed 
at  tbe  result,  tbey  bad  recourse  to  fligbt ;  one  took  refuge  in  tbe 
tomb  of  S.  William,  tbe  otber  in  tbe  deanery.    Unbappily  Geoffirey 
was  not  now  content  witb  tbeir  discomfiture;  be  excommunicated 
tbem  botb  and  closed  tbe  cburcb.' 

Tbis  unfortunate  affray  defeated  one  of  tbe  main  objects  of  unfortanate 
Geoffirey's  visit.    It  offended  Hugb  de  Puiset,  wbo,   as  justiciar,  qoenoea 
forbade  tbe  tenants  of  tbe  see  to  pay  any  money  to  tbe  elect ;  '  and 
it  opened  tbe  eyes  of  tbe  citizens  to  bis  uncertain  tenure  of  bis  office, 
so  tbat  it  was  impossible  to  raise  a  loan.    He  bad  to  follow  Bicbard 
to  France  witbout  tbe  money  tbat  be  bad  promised.    He  found  h\m 
at  Lions,^  about  £aster,  told  bis  story,  and  found  bimself  again 
disseised.    Not  content  witb  tbis,  tbe  king  now  sent  tbe  bisbop  of  Richard 
Batb,  Reginald  Fitz-Jocelin ;  Nicolas,  dean  of  S.  Julian's  at  Le  ^^ 
Mans ;  and  Boucbard  de  Puiset,  to  Rome  to  forbid  bis  recognition 
by  tbe  pope.^    For  tbis,  bowever,  tbey  were  too  late ;  Clement  III.  '^^  pop«  ^ 

oouflnnB  the 

bad  already  on  Marcb  7  confirmed  tbe  election  and  sent  tbe  pall.^  election 
After  anotber  tedious  negotiation  witb  Bicbard,  in  tbe  course  of 
wbicb  be  offered  to  surrender  tbe  estates  of  tbe  see  for  a  yearly 
pension,  be  obtained  grace.    At  V^zelai  be  paid  800  marks  down ; 

>  Hoyeden,  uL  81,  82.  *  Oir.  Camb.  p.  886. 

*  Hoveden,  Ui.  82.  '  Balph  de  Dioeto,  668.    The  pope 
"  Gir.  Camb.  p.  886.                               mentions    that   Alexander   III.    had 

*  Oir.  Camb.  p.  886.  Richard  was  ahreadj  granted  Geoffrey  a  dispensa- 
at  Lions  in  Easter  week.  Foedera,  i.  tion ;  from  the  bar,  no  doubt,  of 
51.  illegitimacy. 
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1,0002.  the  king  forgave  him ;  the  balance  of  the  debt  he  was  to 
aooount  for  at  the  Exchequer.^  Before  he  parted  with  Bichard  he  had 
to  swear  that  he  would  not  return  to  England  within  three  years. 
Oeofirej  retired  to  Tours,  whence  he  sent  his  agents  to  Borne  to 
watch  the  proceedings  of  his  adversaries,  and,  if  they  could  not 
obtain  an  order  for  his  speedy  consecration,  to  procure  the  cancelling 
of  the  letters  which  Hugh  de  Puiset  had  obtained  releasing  him  from 
his  dependence  on  the  see  of  York.  Geofi&ey's  agents  on  this 
occasion  were  Simon  of  Apulia,  an  Italian  lawyer,  who  had  served 
Henry  II.,  and  whom  he  now,  or  a  little  later,  made  chancellor  of 
York ;  his  friend  Hamo  the  precentor ;  William  Testard,  archdeacon 
of  Nottingham,  and  Balph  Wigetoft,  canon  of  Bipon ;  all  of  whom, 
except  the  last,  afterwards  took  a  decided  part  against  him.' 

For  a  year  and  a  quarter  Geofi&ey  stayed  at  Tours.  During  this 
time  Longchamp  was  supreme  in  England ;  Hugh  de  Puiset  reduced 
to  insignificance,  and  living  at  Howden ;  the  dean  and  treasurer  all- 
powerful  in  York.  What  little  action  was  taken  in  his  concerns  was 
carried  on  at  Bome  and  Messina.  In  April  1191  Eleanor  was  in- 
structed by  Bichard  to  inform  the  pope  that  the  objections  to  his 
brother's  consecration  were  removed.'  Gelestine  III.,  within  a  month 
of  his  own  elevation  to  the  papacy,  issued  an  order  to  the  archbishop 
of  Tours  to  consecrate  him,  and  on  the  11th  of  May  authorised  him 
to  exact  from  Bishop  Hugh  de  Puiset  the  profession  of  obedience 
which  Clement  III.  had  allowed  him  to  decline.^  Of  this  Hugh  was 
immediately  informed  by  his  agents,  and  forthwith  appealed  against 
it  as  involving  a  grievance  to  his  church,  placing  his  own  person  and 
church,  with  all  its  members,  under  the  special  protection  of  the  Holy 
See.^  According  to  Giraldus,  the  archbishop  had  been  released  from 
his  promise  to  stay  away  from  England  for  three  years,  before  he 
parted  from  Bichard ;  but  the  exact  truth  or  falsehood  of  this  state- 
ment has  never  been  cleared  up.^  He  now  prepared  for  his  conse- 
cration and  for  his  return  home  as  soon  as  it  should  be  completed. 

He  was  consecrated  by  the  archbishop  of  Tours  in  the  church  of 
S.  Maurice  at  Tours  on  the  18th  of  August,  and  received  the  pall 
the  same  day  from  the  abbot  of  Marmoutier.^  That  done,  he  issued 
a  letter  to  the  bishop  of  Durham  to  attend  a  synod  of  the  province  of 
York  on  the  Monday  after  Michaelmas,  in  which  he  should  both 


'  Gir.  Camb.  p.  887. 

<  Gir.  Camb.  p.  387.  William  of 
Newburgh  also  mentions  Simon  of 
Apulia  as  the  principal  agent  of  the 
archbishop  at  Borne,  lib.  iv.  cap.  17. 

"  Hoveden,  iii.  100. 

*  This  letter  is  printed  in  the  Mo- 
nasticon,    yi.    1188.      The   privilege 


which  Hngh  had  obtained  from 
Clement  III.  is  described  by  William 
of  Newburgh,  lib.  iv.  cap.  27. 

*  Hoveden,  iii.  169.     Benedict,  ii. 
225. 

*  Gir.  Camb.  p.  887. 

'  Gir.  Camb.  p.  888.     Balph    de 
Diceto,  c.  663. 
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renew  his  profession  and  give  an  account  of  his  conduct  in  detaining 
the  procurations  due  to  the  see  of  York  from  the  jurisdictions  of 
Allertonshire  and  Howdenshire.^  On  the  receipt  of  this  summons 
Hugh  again  appealed  to  Bome. 

The  story  of  the  landing  of  Geoffirey,  his  imprisonment  and  release,  m»  landing, 
the  part  he  took  in  the  humiliation  of  Longchamp,  and  the  revolution  ^'t!^ 
that  followed,  need  not  he  told  here.'    He  joined  for  a  moment  with  ^^^00^ 
Hugh  de  Puiset  and  William  Marshall  in  this  business,  but  almost  i^nffo^^unp 
before  it  was  over  the  quarrel  broke  out  again.    Longchamp's  de- 
position took  place  on  the  10th  of  October.    That  done,  Hugh  laid 
his  case  before  the  bishops.    Oeo&ey  hastened  by  Northampton, 
where  he  had  studied  in  earlier  years,  and  was  still  sufficiently  popular 
to  be  welcomed  with  a  procession,  to  York,  where  he  was  enthroned  HegoM  to 
with  great  solemnity  on  All  Saints*  day.'    Bishop  Hugh  failed  to  ]|Lrammani- 
make  his  appearance,  and  after  three  citations,^  to  which  he  replied  h^^*"^^ 
by  three  appeals,  was  excommunicated,  Geoffrey  so  far  disregarding 
moderate  counsels  as  to  direct  that  the  sacred  vessels  in  which  Holy 
Communion  was  celebrated  in  the  bishop's  presence  should  be  broken 
up,  as  polluted.^    Hugh  took  up  his  residence  again  at  Howden,  Haghoon- 
where  John  visited  him  at  Christmas ;  he  also  urged  his  appeal  at  aentenoe 
Bome.    Exasperated  by  this  contempt,  Geoffrey  excommunicated  him  ^^J^^^. 
a  second  time  in  more  violent  terms  than  before,  on  Candlemas  day  ^Jj^^^-'* 
1192.« 

Not  content,  apparently,  with  making  one  inveterate  and  powerful  Appeal  of 
enemy,  and  involving  himself  in  one  suit  at  Bome,  Geoffirey  soon  ^c^,^ 
after  this  excommunicated  the  prioress  of  Clementhorpe  for  resisting  ^^^'"^ 
his  command  to  reduce  her  little  nunnery  to  dependence  on  the 
distant  abbey  of  Godstow.^     She  also  carried  her  wrongs  to  the  pope. 
The  heavy  hand  of  Geoffirey  fell  also  on  the  chapter.    Henry  Marshall  New  appeaii 
and  Bouchard  de  Puiset  were  stimulated  by  the  bishop  of  Durham  to  ^^and 
renew  their  appeals,  and  a  new  quarrel  emerged,  the  causes  of  which  manioatton* 
are  obscure,  but  which  alienated  from  the  archbishop  his  old  servant 
Adam  of  Thornovere,  Peter  de  Bos,  the  archdeacon  of  Carlisle,  and 
Hugh  Murdac,  another  of  the  canons.    As  usual,  Geoffirey  excom- 
municated them,  and  as  usual,  they  appealed.^    Matters  looked  so 
threatening  that  at  Mid-Lent  the^ueen  summoned  the  two  prelates  to 
London  to  compel  them  to  keep  the  peace.     They  obeyed  the  sum-  FaUore  of 
mons  ;  Hugh  offered  to  submit  to  the  arbitration  of  the  bishops,  but  attempTata 
Geoffirey  insisted  that  he  should  sue  to  him  for  absolution  and  promise  ^°^^^'*' 
obedience.     Hugh  answered  that  if  that  was  the  archbishop's  view 

>  Hoyeden,  iU.  168, 169.  •  Benedict,  u.  237. 

'  See  above,  pp.  233-245.  '  Hoveden,  iii.  188.     Benedict,  ii. 

*  Qir.  Comb.  p.  400.  240. 

*  Benedict,  ii.  225,  226.  •  Benedict,  ii.  248. 

*  Hoveden,  iii.  169. 
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he  would  make  no  peace  with  him  unless  he  would  publicly  confess 
that  his  sentence  of  excommunication  was  null.  Geoffrey  would  not 
hear  of  this,  and  having  added  to  the  number  of  his  enemies  the 
bishop  of  London  and  other  suffiragans  of  Canterbury,  whom  he  had 
outraged  by  having  his  cross  borne  erect  at  the  Temple,  returned 
somewhat  discomfited  to  his  own  province.^ 

It  was  just  at  this  juncture  that  a  commission  was  brought  from 
Rome,  directed  to  the  bishops  of  Lincoln  and  Rochester  and  the 

SDarrel  with 
le  bishop  of  abbot  of  Peterborough,  ordering  them  to  declare  that  the  pope  had 

"^  annulled  the  sentence  against  Bishop  Hugh ;  *  and  further  enjoining 

on  them  that,  if  on  inquiry  they  found  that  the  archbishop  had  issued 
the  orders  for  destroying  the  sacred  vessels,  the  bishop  should  no 
longer  be  bound  to  make  his  profession  of  obedience.  The  judges 
delegate  undertook  to  arrange  this  quarrel.  After  a  hearing  early  in 
the  spring  they  adjourned  to  Midsunmier  day,  and  from  Midsummer 
day,  as  the  bishop  of  Durham  was  absent  from  England,  to  the  feast 
of  S.  Galixtus.'  The  other  disputes  Queen  Eleanor  and  the  justiciar, 
Walter  of  Goutanoes,  took  in  hand.  It  was  necessary  to  send  Hugh 
de  Puiset  to  France  on  important  business ;  he  refused  to  go  unless 
the  questions  were  settled.  Under  this  stimulus  they  issued  per- 
emptory letters  to  Oeofiey  to  satisfy  his  discontented  chapter,  and 
directed  William  Stuteville,  in  case  of  his  non-compliance,  to  seize 
the  whole  estates  of  the  see.^ 

It  would  have  been  madness  to  disobey  such  a  monition ;  for- 
tunately for  Oeofirey,  his  opponents  were  growing  tired  of  the  contest. 
Bouchaord  de  Puiset,  Adam  of  Thornovere,  Hugh  Murdac,  and  Peter 
de  Bos  consented  to  ask  formally  for  absolution,  and  OeofErey,  in 
return  for  the  concession,  reinstated  them  in  their  stalls  and  emolu- 
ments.^ Hamo  and  Bouchard  also  under  his  auspices  patched  up  an 
agreement,  by  which  they  divided  the  revenue  of  the  treasurership. 
Bouchard  was  to  hold  it  for  life,  unless  he  changed  his  profession  or 
received  higher  promotion ;  Hamo  in  such  case  to  have  the  re- 
version of  the  dignity.  Only  the  dean  held  out,  and  against  him 
the  archbishop  hurled  an  avalanche  of  curses,  going  so  far  as  to 
place  his  metropolitan  city  under  interdict  so  long  as  it  was  polluted 
by  Henry  Marshall's  presence.^ 
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'  Benedict,  ii.  238. 

*  Hoveden,  ill.  170, 171.  Benedict, 
ii.  245.  The  latter  chronicle  enu- 
merates here  the  privileges  which 
Bishop  Hugh  acquired  from  Gelestine 
III.  No  one  was  to  have  power  to 
excommunicate  him  without  special 
mandate  from  Rome.  He  was  not  to 
be  required  to  make  his  profession  at 
all.    Hugh  was  not  satisfied  with  this ; 


he  sent  back  his  agents  to  demand 
entire  independence  of  (Geoffrey.  The 
same  conclusion  is  inferred  from  the 
language  of  William  of  Newburgh,  lib. 
iy.  cap.  27. 
>  Hoveden,  iii.  172. 

*  Benedict,  u.  247. 
»  Benedict,  ii.  248. 

•  Benedict,  ii.  249. 
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At  this  point  we  lose  the  guidance  of  the  Chronicle  of  Benedict,  BeoonoiUa- 
and  Hoveden  does  not  immediately  take  up  the  thread  of  the  story ;  arohbiBhop 
bat  it  would  appear  from  a  scanty  notice  preserved  by  Oervase  of  Hi«h^^^ 
Canterbury,^   that  the  judges   delegate  arranged  a  reconciliation  October  ii9s 
between  Geoffrey  and  Hugh  at  Northampton  in  October,  the  old 
bishop  consenting  at  last  to  recognise  his  canonical  superior.    The 
reconciliation  lasted  for  some  time,  being  no  doubt  strengthened  by 
the  union  which  was  effected  throughout  the  north  against  John, 
who  had  taken  up  arms  on  the  news  of  his  brother's  imprisonment 
The  most  obdurate  of  Geoffrey's  opponents  was  also  got  rid  of  soon 
after.    Bichard  whilst  in  Germany  nominated  the  dean  of  York  to  Promotion 

of  tbedean 

the  see  of  Exeter. 

Up  to  this  time  we  may  feurly  regard  Geoffrey  as  not  more  sinned  owBny 
against  than  sinning.     All  the  difficulties  of  his  position,  the  pro-  ^  Biohard, 
yoking  attitude  of  his  opponents,  the  low  standard  of  ecclesiastical  waiter,  and 
morality,  are  insufficient  to  excuse  the  wanton  exercise  of  the  awful  £|S^tB 
weapon  of  excommunication.    Henceforth  we  see  him  the  yictim,  not 
only  of  grossly  unfair  treatment  by  Bichard,  but  of  the  less  obyious 
persistent  hostility  of  Hubert  Walter,  and  of  cruel  ingratitude  on  the 
part  of  his  own  servants.     His  own  conduct  is  as  Ua  as  ever  from  Geffrey's 
being  impeccable ;  he  is  still  a  violent,  intemperate,  impracticable  able  cha»c. 
man  of  the  world,  but  he  has  no  longer  to  contend  with  opponents 
whose  party  principles  and  prejudices  palliate  the  guilt  of  their  con- 
duct towards  him ;  his  enemies  are  now  the  men  whose  fortunes  he 
has  founded,  and  for  whom  in  great  measure  the  actions  have  been 
done  which  gave  an  excuse  for  the  enmity  of  his  earlier  foes. 

The  news  of  Bichard's  imprisonment  reconciled  him  for  a  time  Alienation 
with  Hugh  de  Puiset,  and  the  promotion  of  Henry  Marshall  delivered  in  the  ciiap- 
him  from  his  greatest  personal  enemy  in  the  chapter.    But  the  ^ 
necessities  of  Bichard's  ransom  compelled  him  to  take  measures 
which  alienated  all  his  friends  at  York,  whilst  the  negotiations  for  the 
appointment  of  a  new  dean  resulted  in  the  conversion  of  his  oldest 
and  most  confidential  servant  into  a  bitter  and  inveterate  personal 
enemy,  whose  conduct  became  a  precedent  and  excuse  for  a  long  series 
of  desertions.    The  promotion  of  Hubert  Walter  to  the  archbishopric  ^/^JJ^ 
of  Canterbury,  shortly  followed  by  his  nomination  to  the  justiciar-  waiter 
ship,  and  a  year  later  by  his  appointment  as  legate,  placed  the  unfor- 
tunate and  imprudent  Geoffrey  at  the  mercy  of  an  old  and  honourable 
but  still  determined  enemy. 

Among  the  first  persons  in  England  to  whom  Bichard  in  his  ]^|^^^, 
great  emergency  applied  for  help  in  raising  the  ransom  money  was  frey'saidin 
Geoffrey,'  on  whom,  notwithstanding  his  treatment  of  him,  he  felt  he  of  us   °^ 

ranBom 

*  Qervase,  c.  1580,  1581.  *  Hoveden,  iii.  222. 
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oould  depend,  both  as  his  father's  son,  as  an  aUy  who  had  everything 
to  fear  from  John,  and  as  a  source  of  revenue  which  if  fiurly 
managed  would  not  be  soon  exhausted.  Oeoffirey  showed  the  greatest 
alacrity  in  taking  up  arms  for  the  defence  of  Richard's  rights  ;  and 
with  scarcely  less  zeal,  tempered  however  by  no  slight  misgivings, 
he  undertook  to  negotiate  for  supplies.  He  laid  the  matter  of  the 
ransom  before  the  Chapter  of  York ;  ^  throughout  the  kingdom,  he  said, 
it  had  been  agreed  that  a  very  great  sacrifice  should  be  made,  it  was 
necessary  that  they  should  offer  a  fourth  part  of  their  annual  revenue. 
Hoveden,  in  telling  the  story,  rises  in  tone  for  the  moment  to  dilate 
on  the  ingratitude  of  the  clergy.  He  called,  counselled,  entreated 
those  canons  with  whom  he  had  had  the  most  friendly  relations, 
whom  he  had  enriched  and  promoted,  to  do  this.  They  at  once  turned 
round  upon  him,  declared  that  he  was  attempting  to  destroy  the 
liberties  of  his  church,  and  that  from  henceforth  they  would  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  him.  The  threat  seems  to  have  been 
literally  carried  out.  They  left  him  to  the  company  of  his  household 
servants,  closed  the  minster,  forbade  the  ringing  of  the  bells,  stripped 
the  altars,  locked  up  the  archbishop's  staU  in  the  choir,  and  blocked 
up  the  door  by  which  he  entered  the  church  from  his  palace.  Go- 
incident  with  this  unseemly  state  of  things  arose  the  quarrel  with 
Simon  of  Apulia. 

This  unprincipled  adventurer  we  have  already  seen  acting  as 
Geoffrey's  confidential  servant.  He  had  been  his  agent  at  Rome  in 
1190 ;  he  it  was  who  conmianded  the  archbishop's  retinue  when  he 
returned  to  England :  ^  and  Geoffrey  had  rewarded  him  with  the  gift 
of  the  chancellorship  of  York,  and  even  promised  him  the  reversion 
of  the  provostship  of  Beverley.  In  gratitude  and  hope  alike  he  might 
have  been  patient  with  a  master  whose  difficulties  he  knew  better 
than  anyone  else.  The  news  of  Henry  Marshall's  appointment  to 
Exeter  reached  Geoffrey  whilst  he  was  staying  at  Bipon,'  and  he 
prepared  to  fill  up  the  deanery.  He  had  a  brother  named  Peter, 
probably,  as  he  is  not  caUed  son  of  Henry  II.,  the  son  of  his  mother 
by  one  of  her  other  lovers.  Peter  had  been  made  archdeacon  of 
Lincoln  some  years  before.  Geoffrey  now  proposed  to  make  him  dean 
of  York.  He  was,  however,  at  Paris,  and  Richard  had  sent  from 
Germany  an  urgent  letter  desiring  that  John  of  Bethune,  provost  of 
Douay  and  brother  to  the  advocate  Baldwin,  who  had  accompanied 
hini  on  his  return  from  Palestine  and  shared  his  captivity,  should  be 
appointed.  In  order  to  avoid  doing  this,  or  leaving  the  preferment 
open,  Geoffrey  consulted  his  two  friends,  Simon  and  Hamo,  who 
were  with  him  at  Ripon,  and  the  result  of  the  deliberation  was 

>  Hoveden,  iii.  222.  *  Oir.  Gamb.  p.  890. 

•  Hoveden,  ui.  221. 
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that  Simon  was  nominated.    Shortly  after,  when  the  dread  of 
Bicfaard's  interference  had  blown  over,  Oeof&ey  declared  that  he 
intended  him  merely  as  a  stopgap  for  his  brother  Peter.    Simon 
insisted  that  the  appointment  was  bona  fide,  and  threw  himself  on 
the  sympathy  of  the  discontented  canons,  helping,  no  doubt,  to 
organise  the  opposition  on  the  subject  of  the  money  grant.    The  simonof 
chapter  elected  him  to  the  deanery,  and  then  Oeofirey,  attempting  to  dS^by 
disarm  Bichard's  anger,  named  to  the  same  office  Philip  of  Poictiers,  ^^<^p^ 
the  king's  favourite  chaplain  and  clerk,  who  became  afterwards 
bishop  of  Durham. 

Both  parties  now  appealed  to  Bome,  and  both  took  the  precaution  Appeals  ou 
of  laying  the  droumstances  before  the  king  in  Germany.    Simon  ^tbe^^^^ 
visited  Bichard  in  person,  and  so  got  the  first  word.    The  king  at  ^'^^^ 
first  contented  himself  with  forbidding  the  appeals  and  summoning 
Geoffrey  into  his  presence ;  but  finding  that  Geof&ey  did  not  obey  the  Biohud 
summons,  he  allowed  the  canons  free  action  against  him.^  ^^ 

The  archbishop's  delay  or  disobedience  was  thus  accounted  for.  oeofEnj 
He  had  started  on  the  receipt  of  the  king's  order  and  had  reached  the  tin  unrs  ^ 
coast,  when  the  received  the  inteUigence  of  the  closing  of  the  minster  '°™™^ 
and  the  other  outrageous  doings  of  the  chapter.*    He  immediately  HeTUts 
sent  to  York  by  his  clerks  a  peremptory  command  to  the  clergy  of  the  piaoei  ua 
cathedral  to  return  to  their  duties  ;  this  they  treated  with  contempt,  ^lui^^^ 
and  the  archbishop  found  that  he  must  return  in  person.    He  did  so,  ^'^Jl^^ 
arrived  at  York  on  the  first  of  January  1194,  and  found  the  church   ^^^ 
deserted.'    Taking  counsel,  as  Hoveden  tells  us,  with  prudent  men, 
he  substituted  for  the  contumacious  clerks  another  body  of  chaplains, 
and  excommunicated  the  canons.    The  latter,  determined  to  lose  no 
time,  sent  four  of  their  number  to  the  king.    These  four  were  Hamo  BMnoftDd 
the  precentor,  who  henceforth  throws  his  influence  into  the  scale  take  pa°  t^ 
against  Geoffirey ;  QooSrey  Muschamp,  archdeacon  of  Cleveland,  for  ■«**°'**^ 
whom  the  archbishop  had  in  earlier  years  obtained  his  prebend  ; 
William  Testard,  archdeacon  of  Nottingham,  who,  like  Hamo,  had 
in  1190  acted  as  his  agent  in  Bome;  and  the  archdeacon  of  the 
West  Biding.^     They  reached  Bichard  before  he  heard  from  his 
brother,  took  advantage  of  his  momentary  irritation,  and  obtained 
leave  to  carry  their  appeal  to  Bome.    Simon  of  Apulia  was  allowed  simongoea 
at  the  same  time  to  prosecute  his  claim  to  the  deanery,  and  the  whole 
party  proceeded  to  lay  their  complaints  before  Gelestine  m.    A  few 

■  Hoveden,  iii.  229,  230.  ordered  back   by  the  archdeacon  of 

*  Hoveden,  iii.  228.    Oervase  says  Ganterbarj,  and  returned  to  York,  o. 

that  he  had  got  a  good  way  towards  1686.    That  was  perhaps  the  Ganter- 

the  sea,  going  by  cross-country  roads  bury  view  of  the  story. 

in  order  to  carry  his  cross  erect  in  *  Hoveden,  iii.  229,  280. 

the  province  of  Canterbury ;  but  was  *  Hoveden,  iii.  272. 
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days  after,  Bicbard's  liberation  was  arranged,  and  in  March  he 
returned  to  England. 

With  Richard's  return  began  new  complications  for  Geofirey. 
Nottingham,  the  first  place  to  which  Richard  directed  his  way  after 
landing,  was  in  Qeoffirey's  diocese.  There  Oeo&ey  met  his  brother 
and  was  not  unkindly  received.  He  had  the  good  sense  even  to 
avoid  giving  new  offence  to  Hubert  Walter ;  and,  by  not  carrying 
his  cross  erect,  showed  that  he  had  placed  himself  under  strong 
restraint.^  Unfortunately  this  was  not  met  with  like  moderation  on 
Hubert's  part.  He  insisted  on  having  his  cross  carried  erect,  and, 
when  Geoffrey  remonstrated,  somewhat  insolently  threw  doubts  on 
his  right  to  be  regarded  as  archbishop,  winding  up  with  an  appeal  to 
Rome  against  him.  Geo&ey  complained  to  the  king,  who  declined 
to  arbitrate,  and  recommended  him  not  to  appear  with  his  cross  at  the 
approaching  coronation  for  fear  of  a  quarrel.'  This  caused  Geoffrey 
to  absent  himself  from  the  coronation,  but,  anxious  to  maintain  his 
right,  he  presented  himself  to  the  king  at  Waltham,  near  Portsmouth, 
with  cross  erect.  It  was  now  Hubert's  turn  to  remonstrate,  but 
Richard  refused  to  settle  the  dispute ;  it  was,  he  said,  the  pope's 
duty,  not  his.    Hubert  nursed  his  anger  till  the  king  was  gone. 

Notwithstanding  this  rising  cloud,  the  archbishop  and  the  king 
were  on  the  best  terms  during  Richard's  visit.  Geoffirey  sat  on  the 
king's  left  hand  in  the  great  council  of  Nottingham,'  was  allowed  to 
purchase  the  sheriffdom  of  Yorkshire  for  8,000  marks,^  and  to  treat 
with  contempt  the  complaints  made  against  him  by  clerks  and  lay- 
men of  his  diocese  for  pecuniary  exactions,  the  secret  of  which  was 
well  enough  known  to  the  king.^  He  attended  the  king  also  at  Win- 
chester and  Portsmouth ;  although  he  absented  himself  from  the  coro- 
nation, it  was  partly  at  the  king's  request.^  Richard  showed  his  sense 
of  this  behaviour  by  restoring  to  him  his  estates  in  Anjou  and  Touraine, 
and  by  compelling  Longchamp  to  apologise  for,  or  disavow  in  legal 
form,  the  ill-treatment  that  Geoffrey  had  been  subjected  to  at  Dover 
in  1191.^ 

But  although  Richard  may  have  been  sincere  in  his  desire  of 
peace  and  goodwill  to  the  unfortunate  Geoffrey,  every  glimpse  of 
good  luck  only  served  to  enhance  the  disappointment  which  uniformly 
followed.  Hoveden  himself  exclaims  against  his  folly  in  undertaking 
the  sheriffdom,  and  throwing  himself  into  the  power  of  the  king  in  a 
lay  office.  The  complaints,  which  at  Nottingham  and  in  his  brother's 
presence  he  was  strong  enough  to  ignore,  were  only  silenced  for  a 


1  Hoveden,  iii.  239. 

*  Hoyeden,  iii.  246,  247,  250. 

*  Hoyeden,  Ui.  240. 

*  Hoveden,  iii.  241. 


*  Hoveden,  iii.  242. 

•  Hoveden,  iu.  246,  247. 
'  Hoveden,  iii.  2.'>0,  251. 
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tune.  The  ear  of  the  jofitioiar  was  quiok,  where  the  king  had  been 
willingly  deaf.  The  news  from  Borne  also  was  untoward,  and  the 
dean  and  canons  were  on  their  way  home. 

The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  waited  some  months  before  he  ^*^^^ 
took  the  first  step  in  aooomplishing  the  ruin  of  the  rival  primate.    In  jmuott  at 
August  or  September,  however,  when  Biohard  had  got  as  far  as 
Ouienne,  Hubert,  in  his  oharaoter  of  justiciar,  sent  to  York  a  com- 
mission of  the  royal  judges,  Earl  Boger  Bigot,  William  of  Warenne, 
William  Stutoville,  Hugh  Bardolf ,  William  Briwere,  Oeofi&ey  Haget» 
and  William  FitzBichard,  to  hear  the  complaints  of  the  canons. 
These  barons  carried  matters  with  a  high  hand.    The  archbishop's 
eervante  who  were  accused  of  robbery  they  took  and  imprisoned ; 
they  then  summoned  OeofiErey  himself  to  appear  before  them.^    He 
refused,  took  refuge  in  his  manor  at  Bipon,  and  was  declared 
contumacious.    The  whole  estates  of  the  see,  with  the  exception  of  They  take 
Bipon,  were  then  taken  possession  of  by  the  king's  officers ;  the  of^bT^da 
canons  wore  replaced  in  their  stalls ;  and  although  the  justiciar  did  ^dl!Utore 
not  venture  to  assume  the  sheriffdom  or  to  remove  Geo&ey's  sub-  **^««noM 
sheriff,  Boger  of  Batvent,  he  placed  over  them  both,  as  custodes^ 
William  Stutoville  and  QeoSrey  Biaget.'    This  was  one  of  the  most  unjaatifl. 
arbitrary  and  high-handed  proceedings  of  Hubert's  ministry;  and  of  the 
hardly  anything,  either  on  moral,  legal,  or  constitutional  grounds,  "^^^^^ 
can  be  said  in  excuse  for  it.    The  restoration  of  the  canons  by  force 
to  the  places  which  thejr  had  deserted,  and  to  which  they  had  refused 
to  return  at  the  orders  of  the  archbishop,  was  extremely  irregular ; 
and  the  whole  transaction  is  a  serious  blot  on  Hubert's  fame. 

Scarcely  had .  Geoffrey  realised  the  blow  that  personal  enmity  Betarn  of 
had  directed,  when  the  appellante  arrived  in  triumph  from  Bome.  unta  from 
The  same  month,  before  Michaelmas,  Hamo  and  the  archdeacons  of  ^^^^ 
Cleveland  and  Nottingham  presented  themselves  with  papal  letters.' 
They  had  had  indeed  signal  success.    Simon  of  Apulia  had  been 
oonfirmed  in  the  deanery  by  the  pope,  the  sentences  of  excommunica- 
tion issued  against  the  canons  had  been  annulled,  and  a  mandate 
issued  lor  the  restoration  of  their  ecclesiastical  righto  and  properties, 
which  had  been  already  effected  by  the  authority  of  the  justiciar. 
But  this  was  not  all :  Gelestine  III.  by  lettors  dated  May  81  had  xwooom- 
commissioned  the  dean  of  Lincoln  and  the  archdeacons  of  Leicestor  thearoh-  " 
and  Northampton  to  compel  the  archbishop  not  merely  to  restore  ^Sta^oed 
the  property,  but  to  give  satisfaction  for  the  loss  involved  in  the  Jj^*^^* 

>  Hoveden,  iii.  261,  262.  it  seems  very  probable  that  Geoffrey 

*  Boger  de  Batvent  acta  as  under-  never  paid  the  8,000  marks  which  he 

sheriff    to    (Geoffrey  to   the   end    of  had  bid  for  the  offioe.    This  sum  was 

Biohard's  reign,  as  may  be  ascertained  still  due  in  1200.    Hoveden,  iv.  140. 
from  the  Pipe  Bolls ;  at  the  same  time  *  Hoveden,  iii.  272. 
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seizure  of  it,  and  empowered  them  to  assess  the  damages ;  ^  a  week 
after,  he  issued  a  second  commission  to  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  the 
archdeacon  of  Northampton,  and  the  prior  of  Pomfret,'  in  which 
he  rehearsed  the  heavy  charges  laid  by  the  clergy  of  the  province 
and  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of  thirteen  abbots,  eleven  of  them 
Premonstratensian,  against  Geoffrey.  In  these  the  archbishop  ia 
described  as  neglecting  all  the  duties  of  his  high  office,  as  spending 
his  time  in  hunting  and  hawking;  he  never  holds  ordinations  or 
synods  or  consecrates  churches ;  the  only  spiritual  function  he 
discharges  is  excommunication;  he  destroys  the  liberties  of  the 
Church,  prevents  appeals  to  the  Holy  See,  and  frustrates  by  violence 
the  execution  of  its  commands ;  he  misuses  his  patronage  in  the 
most  shameless  way,  shows  a  marked  contempt  of  the  religious 
orders,  and  has  robbed  and  maltreated  his  own  canons.  The  delegates 
are  empowered  to  hear  evidence  and  send  it  sealed  to  Rome.  If 
there  be  a  lack  of  evidence  the  archbishop  is  to  be  made  to  find 
compurgators,  three  bishops  and  three  abbots :  if  he  &dl  to  do  thatr 
notwithstanding  the  lack  of  evidence,  he  is  to  be  deposed.  If,  how- 
ever, he  has  before  receiving  their  citation  appealed  to  Borne,  they 
are  to  give  him  three  months'  notice,  at  the  expiration  of  which  he 
must  appear  at  Bome.  A  more  outrageous  sentence  on  an  ex-parte 
statement  was  never  issued,  nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  Gelestine,. 
arbitrary  and  violent  as  he  was,  would  have  condescended  to  such 
injustice  except  under  strong  pressure.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
measure  was  pressed  by  the  whole  force  of  the  royal  agents  actings 
under  Hubert  Walter's  direction.  The  ^t  that  the  eleven  com- 
plaining abbots  were  Premonstratensians,  members  of  an  order 
specially  affected  by  Hubert,'  looks  like  a  strong  confirmation  of  this 
conjecture. 

But  the  canons  had  not  been  content  with  this :  they  had  procured 
a  privilege  which  was  to  preserve  them  against  all  attacks,  not  only 
of  Geo&ey  but  of  any  other  archbishop ;  this  is  dated  on  the  16th  of 
June.  It  first  confirms  the  dean  and  chapter  in  the  possession  of  all 
their  estates,  customs,  and  liberties  in  the  ordinary  form  of  charters,, 
but  then  goes  on  to  direct  that  the  archbishop  shall  not  have  the 
power  to  issue  sentence  against  any  member  of  the  chapter  without 
the  consent  of  the  whole  body,  nor  to  relax  sentences  issued  by  them 


>  Hoveden,  iU.  285,  286. 

*  Hoyeden,  iii.  27^281. 

*  Hubert's  abbey,  founded  at  West 
Dereham,  was  Premonstratensian,  and 
in  his  final  concord  with  the  monks  of 
Canterbury  he  proposed  to  erect  a 
similar  house  at  Lambeth.  BanuU 
Glanvill,  his  uncle,  founded  another. 


Leystone,  in  Suffolk  ;  Olanvill's  son- 
in-law,  William  of  Auberville,  founded 
Langdon,  in  Kent ;  Helewisia,  daughter 
of  Olanvill,  founded  Coverham  Abbey 
in  Yorkshire.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  Premonstratensian  houses  in 
England  were  thus  founded  by  Hubert's 
kinsfolk. 
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against  their  enemies ;  that  the  dean  shall  not  do  homage  to  the 
archbishop ;  that  the  archbishop's  nominees  to  the  vacant  stalls  shall 
be  made  to  take  an  oath  to  the  dean  and  chapter,  and  be  installed  by 
the  precentor  under  the  mandate  of  that  body,  and  that  if  the 
archbishop  shall  &ul  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  within  the  time  prescribed 
by  the  Lateran  Council,  the  chapter  shall  do  it  in  his  place  by  apostolic 
authority  and  without  appeal.^  The  last  of  these  powers  they  intended 
to  use  with  unscrupulous  pertinacity  against  the  archbishop. 

We  are  not  to  suppose  that  all  these  letters  were  produced  at  once,  ^jtontion 
although  probably  the  archbishop's  agents  would  be  able  to  guard  him  oanont,  sept 
against  a  surprise.    The  mandate  for  the  restoration  of  the  canons 
was,  however,  published  on  Michaelmas  day  by  Hugh  de  Puiset,'  and 
the  report  of  the  further  measures  in  contemplation  had  the  effect 
of  hurrying  Geoffirey  to  Normandy.    He  first  appealed  against  the  G«ofb^ 
papal  sentence  and  then  betook  himself  to  the  king,  who  for  a  pay-  Kwrnandy 
ment  of  2,000  marks  ordered  him  to  be  reinstated  in  all  his  rights  obaaS^ 
and  properties,  and  to  be  no  longer  molested  by  lay  power  in  the  «)^wiu 'tn 
exercise  of  his  spiritual  functions.    This  decision  of  Richard,  dated  ^^'^^^^ 
at  Mamers  on  the  8rd  of  November,'  had  the  affect  of  annulling  the 
proceedings  taken  by  the  justiciar  in  September.    At  the  same  time 
the  king,  at  Geoffrey's  instigation,  directed  that  the  estates  of  three  of 
the  canons,  Geoffirey  archdeacon  of  Cleveland,  William  of  Stigandby, 
and  Master  Erard,  should  be  seized,  as  their  title  to  the  preferment 
was  insufficient.    These  were  the  men  whose  collations  had  been 
sealed  by  Geoffrey  as  chancellor  after  his  father's  death ;  they  had 
turned  against  him  the  power  which  his  carelessness  or  chicanery 
had  placed  in  their  hands.^    Having  gained  these  advantages  Geoffrey  Geoffrey 
determined  to  continue  by  his  brother's  side  at  least  until  the  first  ooart 
violence  of  the  papal  procedure  should  have  broken,  or  more  favourable 
terms  could  be  obtained  from  Bome.    He  appointed  as  his  officials  He  appoints 
at  York  Master  Honorius  and  Gerard  de  Bowell,^  on  whom  devolved  hu  official 
the  burden  of  defending  his  interests  in  his  absence.    He  himself  did 
not  return  to  England  until  after  Bichard's  death. 

The  year  1195  opened  with  a  tardy  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  ProoMdiiigB 
judges  delegate  to  examine  into  the  charges  against  the  archbishop.  gates\t 
The  bishop  of  Lincoln  and  his  colleagues  had  given  Geoffirey  ample,  jannij 
time  to  appeal.    On  the  15th  of  January  they  formally  began  ^^*' 
proceedings  at  York,  heard  evidence  on  both  sides,  and  in  accordance 
with  their  instructions  directed  both  parties  to  present  themselves  at 
Bome  on  the  1st  of  June.^    About  the  same  time,  apparently,  the 

*  It  is  printed  in  Wilkins,  CanciUa,  *  Hoveden,  iii.  274. 
i.  608.  •  Hoveden,  iii.  298. 

*  Hoveden,  iu.  272,  278.  •  Hoveden,  iii.  280,  281,  278-282. 

*  Hoveden,  ui.  274. 
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other  oommission  which  was  directed  to  assess  the  damages  of  the 
canons  held  two  sittings,  one  at  Torksey,  the  other  at  Ancaster,  and 
having  heard  the  claims  of  the  injured  parties  adjudged  the  arch- 
bishop to  pay  them  a  thousand  marks.^ 

A  month  after  the  opening  of  the  commission,  the  new  dean, 
Simon  of  Apulia,  made  his  appearance  at  York  ;  before  he  reached 
the  gates  he  was  met  by  a  large  party  of  citizens  and  cle^iy ;  he 
produced  letters  of  confirmation  from  both  the  pope  and  the  king, 
and  insisted  on  being  received  as  dean.  Two  of  the  archbishop's 
adherents,  Master  John  Otui  and  William  de  Bonneville,  protested 
against  this  being  done  until  the  whole  controversy  was  settled,  and 
in  their  intemperate  zeal  kid  hands  on  Simon.  He,  in  the  usual 
way,  replied  by  excommunication.  The  citizens  thereupon  gave  way 
and  deserted  the  assailants.  He  made  his  way  to  the  minster  and 
was  received  by  the  canons  in  procession  on  the  12th  of  February, 
and  on  the  15th  the  bishop  of  Durham  visited  the  church  and  con- 
firmed the  sentence  issued  by  him  against  the  archbishop's  friends. 
This  was  Hugh  de  Puiset's  last  public  act ;  he  was  taken  ill,  on  his 
way  from  York  to  London,  at  Doncaster,  and  died  at  Howden  on  the 
8rd  of  March.' 

Although  Hugh  de  Puiset  had  not  taken  an  overt  part  against 
Qeoffirey  since  Richard's  return,  he  had  generally  been  found  ready 
to  help  the  other  side.  His  death,  no  doubt,  delivered  the  archbishop 
from  a  dangerous  rival.  It  would,  however,  have  been  absurd  in 
Hugh  to  have  joined  in  the  accusations  made  against  Oeoffrey  at 
Some,  as  nearly  all  of  them  might  have  been  brought  with  much 
greater  plausibility  against  himself. 

The  absence  of  Oeoffirey  and  the  death  of  Hugh  de  Puiset  left 
the  north  of  England  without  a  resident  bishop.  The  approach  of 
Easter  made  it  an  important  question  to  what  source  the  clergy 
should  look  for  the  supply  of  chrism,  the  consecration  of  which 
ought  to  take  place  on  Maundy  Thursday.  Oeo&ey's  sufEragan, 
Bishop  John  of  Whithern,  came  to  York  a  few  days  before,  and 
offered  to  perform  the  ceremony,  but  the  dean  and  chapter  refused 
his  services ;  he  went  on  to  Southwell  and  did  it  there,  the  arch- 
bishop's officials  undertaking  the  distribution  of  it.    It  is  a  sign  of 


>  Hoveden,ui.  286.  William  Testard, 
in  1197,  paid  800  marks  into  the  Ex- 
chequer, *  pro  habendo  archidiaoonatu 
eno,  seoandmn  qnod  ei  adjndioatus 
fuit  a  judioibus  delegatis.'  Madox, 
Hist,  Exch.  886.  Simon  of  Apulia,  in 
1196,  paid  6662.  IBs,  4d„  *  de  dono  suo  * 
(Bot.  Pip.  7  Bich.  I.),  and  in  the 
eighth  year,  1196,  Master  Erard,  the 


archdeacon  of  Cleveland,  and  William 
of  Stigandbj  owed  lOOZ.  for  reooyer- 
ing  the  king's  favour.  In  this  case 
Simon's  payment  at  least  most  have 
been  equivident  to  a  purchaae  of  his 
preferments,  but  it  was  perhape  dic- 
tated by  a  sense  of  prospective 
favours. 

'  Hoveden,  iii.  288-286. 
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the  prevalent  spirit  that  the  archdeacon  of  Cleveland  on  the  receipt  oonteaipt 

of  the  sacred  substance  threw  it  on  a  dunghill.    The  York  clergy  chriam 
applied  to  Hugh  of  Lincoln  for  a  supply,  but  here  Archdeacon  Peter, 
the  archbishop's  brother,  interposed  and  forbade  the  bishop  to  grant 
their  request,  appealing  to  Borne  on  his  behalf.^ 

Hubert  Walter  had  now  an  opportunity  of  showing  his  contempt  H"fa«rt 

for  Geoffrey.    The  pope  had  made  him  on  the  18th  of  March  legate  legate 
of  all  England.    His  first  measure  under  his  new  powers  was  to 

come  and  hold  a  visitation  at  York.    He  came  as  justiciar  as  weU  as  He  riaiti 

York  u 

legate,  on  the  11th  of  June;  on  the  12th  his  officers  held  assizes ;  legate  and 
on  the  18th  he  visited  St.  Mary's  and  deposed  the  abbot ;  and  on  the  jime^im 
two  following  days  held  a  council  at  which  the  leading  members  of 
the  chapter,  Simon,  Hamo,  and  the  archdeacons  of  Cleveland  and 
Nottingham  attended.'      The  canons  passed    at   his  council  are 
important,  but  they  cannot  be  shown  to  have  any  special  bearing  on 
the  state  of  the  Church  in  the  province,  or  on  the  quarrels  with 
Geoffrey.    Although  the  act  of  visitation  was  one  of  ostentatious  ^!JJJ^^' 
contempt,  it  could  hardly  have  done  any  harm  to  the  latter ;  the 
legate  was  morally  restrained  from  any  substantial  injustice ;  and 
the  only  question  touching  Geoffrey's  interests  which  arose  on  the 
occasion  was  left  undecided.    The  archdeaconry  of  the  West  Biding, 
vacant  by  death,  had  been  given  by  Qeoftrej  first  to  his  brother 
Peter,  who  wisely  kept  out  of  the  hornet's  nest,  and  then  to  Peter  of 
Dinan,  chancellor  of  Brittany.    Peter  of  Dinan  on  this  occasion  ^^^. 
demanded  installation ;    the  dean  and  chapter  insisted  that  the  voiYing 
appointment  under  Pope  Celestine's  recent  charter  had  lapsed  to  uieiocai 
them ;  Geoffrey's  officials  appealed,  and  Hubert,  not  seeing  his  way  ^"^"** 
to  a  decision,  allowed  their  appeal  to  stand.'    Hubert  paid  a  second 
visit  to  York  at  Christmas,  but  nothing  seems  to  have  been  done 
affecting  the  main  question.    On  one  of  these  two  occasions  the 
archbishop's  officials  refused  to  receive  him  as  legate,  and  were  in 
consequence  removed  by  him;  but  on  consideration  he  restored 
them,  and   they  retained  their  authority  until  the  arrival  of  the 
sentence  from  Bome.^ 

In  the  meantime  Geoffirey,  in  attendance  on  his  brother,  was  Proceeding! 
letting  matters  go  against  him  by  default  at  both  York  and  Bome. 
The  1st  of  June  came,  and  he  did  not  present  himself  to  the  pope. 

*  Hoveden,  iii.  286,  287.  privilege  acquired  by  the  oharoh  of 

'  Hoveden,  ilL  292-298.    W.  Newb.  York  a  few  years  before,  ezempUng  the 

lib.  V.  cap.   12.       The    latter  writer  archbishop  and  the  oharoh  from  lega- 

accounts  for  the  conduct  of  the  canons  tine  visitation.    This  must  have  been 

in    attending   this  visitation    thus:  the  privilege  overruled  by  Gelestine  III. 

'legato  potius,  quern  amicum  et  patro-  in  his  commission  to  Hubert.    Hove- 

num  optabat,  maluit    subjici,  quam  den,  iii.  291. 

illius  [sc.  Oaofridi]  non  frsnandam  "  Hoveden,  iii.  297,  298. 

potentiam  ezperiri.*    He  mentions  a  *  Hoveden,  iii.  316,  S17. 
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Gelestine,  unwiUing  to  be  harsh  with  him,  prolonged  the  day  of 
grace  until  the  18th  of  November.  No  appearance  was  entered  then, 
and,  a  month  after,  definite  sentence  was  issued ;  Geoffrey,  as 
contumadoas,  was  suspended  from  his  spiritual  functions,  and  the 
administration  of  the  diocese  was  committed  to  the  dean.  Three 
sets  of  letters  were  despatched  on  the  28rd  of  December,  to  the  dean, 
to  the  clergy,  and  to  the  judges  delegate;  the  last  enjoining  the 
continuation  of  the  inquiry  and  the  furthering  of  additional  evidence 
to  Bome.^ 

This  last  injunction  was  probably  the  result  of  an  application  of 
the  canons  who  were  ofifended  at  the  remissness  of  the  judges 
delegate;  they  had  applied  for  a  decree  of  suspension  against 
Geoffrey,  which  S.  Hugh  had  refused,  declaring  that  he  would 
rather  be  suspended  himself  than  suspend  the  archbishop.*  Bichard 
was  now  growing  tired  of  his  brother's  company.  More  than  once 
they  had  had  to  renew  their  reconciliation ;  but  Geofrey,  as  imprudent 
as  ever,  bethought  himself  at  last  of  rebuking  Bichard  for  his  sins. 
This  was  more  than  the  king  at  the  moment  would  stand.  He  went 
into  a  violent  passion,  and  directing  that  he  should  be  disseised  both 
of  his  archiepiscopal  estates  and  of  the  sheriffdom.' 

The  papal  mandates  reached  York  early  in  1196  ;  the  archbishop's 
officials  were  removed,  the  dean  undertook  the  spiritual  jurisdictionf 
and  for  the  time  had  reached  the  summit  of  his  ambition.  Geoffrey, 
on  hearing  the  news,  made  his  way  at  last  to  Bome,  where  he  appears 
to  have  arrived  in  the  spring.  With  some  difficulty  he  obtained  a 
hearing  from  Celestine,  who  was  justly  provoked  at  his  contumacy ; 
that  hearing,  however,  served  materially  to  alter  the  complexion  of 
affEurs.  The  accusers  admitted  that  they  were  unable  to  prove  the 
charges,  and  a  complete  acquittal  followed.  New  letters  were  issued 
declaring  the  innocence  of  Geoffrey,  and  *  insinuating '  that  the  accu- 
sations were  false  and  fictitious.^ 

Bichard's  indignation  at  this  news  seems  to  prove  that  his 
previous  show  of  reconciliation,  however  often  repeated,  was  insincere, 
and  that  his  sole  purpose  throughout  the  struggle  was  to  wring  money 
from  Geoffrey ;  whilst  they  were  friends  he  extorted  it  in  one  way, 
when  they  quarrelled  he  confiscated  the  estates  of  the  see.  He  now 
saw  that  the  papal  acquittal  would  make  Geoffrey  practically  inde- 
pendent of  him ;  he  immediately  directed  that  the  sentence  should 
be  ignored,  and  took  upon  himself  the  bestowal  of  the  vacant  prefer- 
ments. Geoffrey,  hearing  this,  returned  from  France,  which  he  had 
already  reached  on  his  way  home,  and  retired  to  Bome.^    We  lose 


>  Hoveden,  Ui.  231,  281,  809-319. 
*  Hoveden,  iii.  306,  806. 
'  Hoveden,  iii.  287. 


*  Hoveden,  iy.  7. 

•  HoYeden,  iv.  8. 
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sight  of  >iini  for  some  time :  he  probably  remained,  if  not  at  Bome, 

out  of  Bichard's  reach  for  more  than  a  year.    During  this  time  very  Rnxnoan  of 

untoward  reports  were  brought  to  England.    Balph  of  Wigetoft,  ^^^ 

Geoffrey's  agent  at  Bome,  being  on  his  deathbed,  confessed  to  the  pope  ^^^'^^ 

that  he  had  sent  forged  letters  to  England.    Gelestine  warned  Hubert 

Walter  of  this,  and  by  his  commands  Boger  of  Bipon,  the  bearer  of 

Balph's  letters,  was  arrested,  and  a  quantity  of  poison  found  upon 

him.    This  he  declared  his  master  had  given  him  to  poison  Dean 

Simon,  who  accordingly  was  summoned  to  London ;  the  poison,  in 

the  shape  of  gold  rings  and  a  belt,  was  presented  to  him,  and,  with 

the  letters,  burnt  at  Tothill  fields.    The  bearer  of  them  was  imprisoned. 

The  story,  of  which  the  details  are  very  suspicious,  was  made  a  ground 

for  new  charges  against  GeofiBrey.^ 

The  peremptory  action  of  Bichard  decided  the  struggle  for  the  Newap. 
York  preferments  against  the  archbishop,  whose  absence  in  1196  lost  touleTo^ 
him  some  very  fine  windfalls.  Bouchard  de  Puiset  died,  and  poor  ^^^^^^ 
Hamo  was  again  disappointed  of  the  treasurership ;  the  king  gave  it  to 
Master  Eustace,  the  keeper  of  his  seal;  William  de  Ghimeli  was 
made  a  bishop,  and  the  archdeaconry  of  Bichmond  was  likewise 
bestowed  on  Eustace.  Peter  de  Bos,  archdeacon  of  Carlisle,  died  and 
his  stall  was  given  to  Aimeri  Thebert,  nephew  of  the  new  bishop  of 
Durham,  who  had  succeeded  Bouchard  in  his  Durham  preferment.^ 
In  all  these  cases  Geoffrey's  claims  were  passed  over,  and  the  chapter 
did  not  venture  to  assert  their  right  against  the  king.  Bichard  further 
nominated  Adam  of  Thomovere,  Geoffrey's  old  servant  and  recent 
opponent,  to  the  archdeaconry  of  the  West  Biding ;  but  Peter  of  Dinan, 
whom  the  archbishop  himself  had  appointed,  managed  also  to  obtain 
a  nomination  from  the  king.  The  two  claimants  thereupon  agreed 
to  divide  the  revenues  of  the  office,  and  to  occupy  the  archdeacon's 
stall,  when  they  both  happened  to  be  in  York,  on  alternate  days.' 

Matters  languished  on  until  the  spring  of  1198,  and  Bichard  RiohArd's 
then  set  himself  in  earnest  to  remedy  the  disgraceful  state  of  anarchy  limS^" 
which  had  so  long  prevailed.    Early  in  the  year  he  summoned  Geoffrey  ^hSutop 
to  court,  to  meet  the  dean  and  canons.     Geoffrey  arrived  first,  found  ^^ 
Bichard  placable,  and  made  his  peace  with  him  once  more,  Bichard 
on  this  occasion  promising  that  he  would  not  again  interfere  with 
the  bestowal  of  his  patronage.    He  also  granted  him  full  restitution, 
and  sent  one  of  his  clerks  with  Honorius,  Geoffrey's  official,   to 
England  to  enforce  it.    Geoffrey  was  not  to  return  immediately  to 
England,  but  to  go  to  Bome  on  the  king's  business  ;  he  set  off  for 
Bome ;  two  days  after  his  departure  the  dean  and  canons  arrived  at  Defeated  by 
court,  and  so  worked  on  the  king  that  he  delayed  the  restitution  of  ^**"  ®*™*^"* 

"  Hoveden,  iv.  16, 16.  '  Hoveden,  iv.  12, 14.  •  HovedeD,  iv.  8,  9. 
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the  archbishopric  until  Geoffrey's  return  ;  and  this  done,  not  being 
anxious  to  face  the  archbishop,  they  hastened  back  in  triumph  to 
York.i 

Several  events  were  now  making  it  extremely  necessary  that  a 
decision  should  be  come  to.  Gelestine  III.  was  dead,  and  Innocent  III. 
was  likely  to  look  upon  matters  with  much  clearer  eyes  than  his 
predecessor.  Hubert  Walter's  influence  with  Richard  was  becoming 
smaller,  and  within  a  few  months  he  had  to  resign  the  justiciarship. 
The  promotion  of  Eustace  the  chancellor,  and  Geoffirey  Muschamp, 
opened  again  the  question  of  the  preferments.'  The  news  of  the 
pope's  death  seems  to  have  stopped  Geoffrey  on  his  way  to  Borne ; 
he  returned  to  the  king  at  Andely,  and  Simon  and  the  canons  were 
recalled  to  meet  him.'  Richard  proposed  an  arbitration  :  the  arch- 
bishop of  Rouen  and  the  bishops  of  Winchester  and  Worcester  would 
act  as  umpires.  Geo&ey  consented  ;  the  dean  and  canons  refused ; 
they  demanded  a  tribunal  consisting  of  secular  canons  only,  and 
insisted  that  before  the  general  question  was  discussed  the  archbishop 
should  confirm  them  aU  in  the  preferments  which  the  king  had  given 
them.  Their  arguments  weighed  with  Richard  more  than  can  be 
accounted  for,  if  he  were  moved  by  argument  alone.  He  broke  off 
the  negotiation  and  sent  back  the  canons  more  jubilant  than  ever.^ 

The  treasurership  and  archdeaconries  of  Richmond  and  Cleveland 
were  now  vacant.  The  first  of  these  was  at  last  handed  over  to 
Hamo,  and  the  precentorship  vacated  by  his  promotion  was  given  to 
Reginald  Arundel.  The  archdeaconry  of  Richmond  Geoffirey  bestowed 
on  his  official  Honorius,  exacting  from  him,  however,  the  concession 
of  the  right  of  institution  to  benefices,  a  peculiar  right  of  the  arch- 
deaconry given  in  the  time  of  Henry  I.  as  compensation  for  the  loss 
of  the  jurisdiction  in  the  new  diocese  of  Carlisle.^  Honorius  had 
been  until  now  a  faithful  servant  of  Geo&ey ;  on  his  promotion  he, 
like  Simon  of  Apulia  and  with  a  somewhat  similar  excuse,  turned 
against  him  and  involved  him  in  another  long  litigation.  He  now 
hastened  into  Yorkshire,  received  the  submission  of  the  clergy,  and 
presented  his  letters  of  appointment  at  York.^  But  Simon  was  ready 
for  him.  The  letters  were  informal,  they  did  not  mention  the  dean ; 
moreover,  the  king  had  nominated  Roger  of  S.  Edmund,  and  by 
virtue  of  the  privilege  of  Pope  Gelestine  Roger  was  installed ; 
Honorius  appealed,  but  was  sent  about  his  business.  Hoveden  adds 
that  but  one  of  the  canons,  Hugh  Murdac,  who  on  a  previous  occasion 
had  taken  part  against  Geoffirey,  now  refused  to  join  in  the  conspiracy 


*  Hoveden,  iv.  44,  45. 
'  Hoveden,  iv.  41,  45. 

*  Hoveden,  iv.  51,  52. 


*  Hoveden,  iv.  53. 

»  Hoveden,  iv.  177-180. 

*  Hoveden,  iv.  52. 
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agaiiisthim,  aiidwasex(x>mmumoat6db7thedean.^    He  had  appealed  Heisa- 
before  the  sentence,  but  the  violent  and  unscmpoloas  Italian  showed  oate? 
no  regard  to  this,  and  on  Hugh's  presenting  himself  in  the  choir  he 
ordered  the  candles  to  be  extinguished  and  stopped  the  service. 

On  the  failure  of  the  negotiations  at  Andely,  Geoffrey  proceeded  Rgtoof 
to  Borne  and  laid  his  case  before  the  new  pope.    Innocent  lU.  saw  BooMt^in? 
through  the  duplicity  of  the  king,  the  unscrupulous  craft  of  Simon,  ^J^^hnlifl 
and  the  wrong-headedness  of  Geoffrey ;  he  wrote  to  Bichard  begging  ^^'^ 
him  to  be  reconciled  with  his  brother,  and  holding  out  an  indistinct 
threat  of  interdict  if  he  should  not.    Bichard  thereupon  made  a  last  puinroofa 
attempt  at  compromise;   he  sent  the  bishops  of  Durham,  Ely,  atoom^^^ 
Winchester,    Worcester,    and    Bath    to   propose   peace;  Geoffrey  ^^^^^ 
was  to  confirm  the  king's  gifts ;  the  king  would  then  restore  him  to 
his  see.^    Geoffrey  demurred;  would  the  mediating  bishops  put 
their  advice  on  record  that  it  might  go  sealed  to  the  pope  ?    They 
refused,  and  the  treaty  was  again  broken  off.    Geo&ey  returned  to  Lettenof 
Bome  and  obtained  a  decision  in  his  favour  on  all  points.    The  "'^^^^'^ 
king's  agents  reported  to  him  that  this  was  to  be  enforced  by  interdict. 
Before,  however,  the  letters  were  issued,  April  28,  1199,  Bichard  D«thoftbe 
was  dead.    Geoffirey  had  advanced  eight  days'  journey  from  Bome  ^"^ 
when  he  heard  of  it ;  he  returned,  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  to 
the  holy  city.' 

Much  of  the  interest  of  the  contest  now  terminates.    John,  at  all  Beiauomor 
events  at  this  period  of  his  life,  did  not  dislike  Geofi&rey  so  much  as  q^a^ 
Bichard  had  done.    The  difference  in  their  age,  probably,  precluded 
the  feeling  of  personal  rivalry,  which  had  embittered  the  relations  of 
Bichard  with  a  brother  whose  early  exploits  and  military  accomplish- 
ments were  little  inferior  to  his  own.    In  the  great  struggle  of  1191  improTe- 
John  had  taken  the  part  of  Geoffirey,  and  before  the  papal  sentence  GkMfltey's 
in  his  favour  reached  England  the  change  of  sovereign  had  had  p^^p^^ 
the  effect  of  improving  the  archbishop's  prospects.    Honorius  was 
immediately  received  as  archdeacon  of  Bichmond ;  ^  Simon  there- 
upon excommunicated  him,  and  John  was  obliged  peremptorily  to 
direct  the  status  quo  to  be  observed  until  he  should  be  able  to  decide. 
His  dedsion,  promulgated  a  few  weeks  after  his  coronation,  was  in 
Geoffrey's  favour.    Whilst  still  in  England  he  ordered  that  the  arch-  SMtontion 
bishop's  manors  should  be  restored  as  soon  as  he  returned.    The  °^^^**^*^^ 
brothers  met  at  Bouen  on  the  24th  of  June ;  several  of  the  canons 
placed  their  presentations  in  the  hands  of  Geoffrey  as  having  been 
illegally  acquired,  and  he  proceeded  to  readjust  them  as  equitably  as 
he  could.    Adam  of  Thornovere,  the  dean  Simon,  the  new  precentor, 
and  others  still  held  out.^ 

>  Hoveden,  iv.  68.  '  Hoyeden,  iv.  66,  67.  *  Hoveden,  iv.  67,  92. 

*  Hoveden,  iv.  89.  *  Hovoden,  iv.  98. 
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Cardinal  Peter  of  Capua  had  been  sent  by  Innocent  to  arrange,  if 
possible,  the  many  causes  of  discontent  and  trouble  now  operating 
in  both  England  and  France,  and  so  pave  the  way  to  a  new  crusade. 
Under  his  influence  the  two  parties  agreed  to  accept  as  arbitrators 
the  bishop  of  Lincoln  and  Master  Columb,  the  pope's  subdeacon ; 
but  the  influence  of  Hubert  Walter  and  Geoffrey  FitzPeter  was  used 
to  prevent  the  completion  of  any  arangement,  and  mutual  recrimina- 
tions at  first  seemed  the  only  result.^ 

At  last,  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1200,  a  formal  peace  was 
concluded  at  Westminster.  Bishop  Herbert  of  Salisbury  and  Abbot 
Alan  of  Tewkesbury,  the  last  judges  delegate  appointed  by  the 
pope,  were  accepted  as  arbitrators ;  after  long  discussion  Oeoffrey 
received  to  the  kiss  of  peace,  first  his  old  ungrateful  servant  William 
Testard,  then  Reginald  Arundel  the  precentor,  and  at  last  Dean 
Simon  himself.  Personal  enmity  being  at  an  end,  all  further  questions 
were  to  be  settled  in  the  chapter-house  at  York.^ 

The  great  ecclesiastical  dispute  ends  here.  The  peace  settled  no 
principle,  for  no  principle  was  involved  in  the  quarrel.  It  would  be 
weU  if  we  could  assert  that  Geoffirey  had  learned  wisdom  and 
moderation  by  it.  But  this  was  not  the  case.  A  month  was 
scarcely  over  when  he  rushed  into  a  quarrel  with  John.  The  king 
had  summoned  him  to  go  to  France ;  he  had  neglected  to  obey ;  he 
had  refused  to  let  his  tenants  pay  the  carucage ;  John  was  provoked ; 
Geoffirey  was  again  dispossessed  by  the  sheriff  of  Yorkshire,  his  own 
tenure  of  the  sheriffdom  having  at  last  expired  ;  and  he  retaliated 
by  excommunicating,  not  only  the  sheriff  and  all  his  abettors,  but  all 
those  who  had  irritated  the  king  against  him.  At  the  same  time 
he  excommunicated  the  townsmen  of  Beverley  for  breaking  into  his 
park.^ 

John,  acting  under  good  advice,  tried  to  avoid  another  struggle. 
The  archbishop,  in  resisting  the  royal  exactions,  would  have  a  strong 
party  on  his  side,  the  same  party,  in  fact,  that  he  had  formerly 
alienated  by  the  exactions  he  had  made  in  the  interest  of  Bichard ; 
the  king  ordered  his  estates  to  be  restored  on  the  understanding  that 
he  should  give  an  account  of  himself  before  the  Curia  Regis,  and 
pay  a  sum  of  three  thousand  marks  which  he  owed  king  Richard.^ 
Some  insults  offered  by  his  servants  to  John,  on  his  visit  to 
Beverley  in  January  1201,  embittered  matters  still  further,  but  at 
Mid-Lent  he  received  his  brother  at  York  and  made  peace  again  with 
a  pecuniary  fine ;  and  in  May  John  issued  a  full  charter  of  restitu- 
tion in  return  for  a  promise  of  a  thousand  pounds  sterling,  for  the 
payment  of  which  the  archbishop  pledged  his  barony  to  the  king.^ 

*  Hoveden,  iv.  99.  *  Hoveden,  iv.  126.  '  Hoveden,  iv.  139, 140. 

*  Hoveden,  iv.  140.  •  Hoveden,  iv.  167, 163. 
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At  this  point  Hoveden*s  chroniole  ends  ;  but  we  leave  Geoffrey,  New  qoar- 
although  reoonciled  with  John,  again  engaged  in  a  straggle  with  the  £<£tpter 
ohapter.      The   suit   of    Honorios    was    still   being   prosecuted.^ 
Reginald  of  Arundel  the  preoentor  was  dead ;  Geoffirey  nominated  a  ooosfeant 
new  one ;  the  dean  objected.    Q&oSrej  appointed  his  official,  Balph  t£ed«an 
of  Eyme,  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Cleveland,  which  he  had  unwisely  b^^^' 
left  unclaimed  since  1198 ;  the  dean  declared  that  it  had  lapsed,  and 
that  the  chapter  had  presented  Hugh  Murdac.    Geoffrey  insisted  on 
installing  Ralph ;  Simon  insisted  that  only  the  precentor  could  law- 
fully    install,  and    now    there  was  no  precentor.      So    Geoffrey 
excommunicated  Hugh  Murdac,  whom  two  years  before  the  dean 
had  excommunicated  as  his  partisan.^    Next  the  provost  of  Beverley 
died.    Geoffrey  appointed  his  brother  Morgan;   Simon  appealed 
against  this  on  the  ground  that  the  archbishop  had  promised  the 
reversion  of  the  provostship  to  himself,  the  bitterest,  most  ungrate- 
ful, most  unscrupulous  of  his  foes  1 ' 

Such  was  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  last  days  of  Roger  Atmnphen 
Hoveden  were  spent ;  an  atmosphere  so  redolent  of  curses  that  one  den's  laet 
cannot  wonder  at  his  belief  that  the  devil  was  just  then  unloosed.     ^ 
Reflexions  on  the  story  are  needless. 

Archbishop  Geoffrey  lived  for  more  than  ten  years  after  our  S|^^|^^ 
chronicle  closes.    His  struggles  with  the  dean  and  canons  continue,  adrentaitM 
but  tliey  are  lost  sight  of  in  the  more  important  contests  into  which 
he  was  forced  by  John's  unconstitutional  demands  for  money.    He 
never  again  was  brought  so  low  as  he  had  been  under  Richajrd,  but 
in  1207  he  was  compelled  to  choose  between  unconditional  sub- 
mission to  John  and  exile.    He  chose  the  latter;  left  England, 
rather  than  pay  the  sums    demanded    by  the  king,  and  never 
returned.    He  died  in  1212,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  the 
order  of  Grandmont,  Notre  Dame  du  Pare,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rouen.^    His  character  has  been  variously  read;  all  things  con-  ^^^£^^ 
sidered  he  seems  to  have  resembled  Richard  in  his  nobler  traits  and  oeoitrey 


«  Hoveden,  iv.  177-184. 

*  Hoveden,  iv.  168. 

*  Hoveden,  iv.  174. 

*  Dr.  Daoarel  saw  his  monument 
with  this  epitaph : — 

*  Begis  erat  natns,  meritis  et  honore 

probatns, 

*  Vermibus  esoa  datas,  his  qui  jaoet 

ineineraios. 
'  Hio  quid  opea  sequeris,  quid,  homo, 

fugientia  qonris  ? 
'Hoc  specolo  quid  eris,  finemque 

taum  mediteris. 


*  Cor  fmidnm  fondo  cumalas,  qoad- 

rasque  rotundom  ? 
'Sterous    in    immundom     tandem 

restat  tibi  fondam. 
'  Sed  vivas  mundo  at  sis  salvns  a 

morte  seoondo.' 

Daoarel,  Anglo-Norman  Antiquities, 
p.  88.  It  is  interesting  to  observe 
that  he  was  baried  in  a  oharoh  of  the 
Good  Men  of  Ghrandmont,  as  his  father 
had  wished  to  be.  The  day  of  his 
death  was  Deo.  18.  Stapleton,  Nor- 
man Bolls,  ii.  olxz. 
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in  bis  least  repulsive  faults ;  to  have  been  generous,  impulsive,  and 
open-bearted  ;  bis  sufferings  were  tbe  result,  firstly,  of  bis  unhappy 
position,  laying  him  open  to  insult  and  extortion,  and  increasing  his 
natural  irritability ;  secondly,  of  that  thoughtless,  violent,  impractio- 
able  temperament,  which  made  him  the  victim  of  unscrupulous 
opponents,  and  which  seemed  to  justify  the  oppressiveness  of  his 
brothers  and  the  ingratitude  of  his  servants.  Like  Ishmael,  his 
band  was  against  every  man,  and  every  man's  hand  against  him. 
Otherwise  be  left  behind  him  the  reputation  of  personal  temperance 
and  a  pure  life. 

n.  The  special  importance  of  the  ministerial  career  of  Archbishop 
Hubert  Walter  arises  from  the  facts,  first,  that  being  the  nephew, 
pupil,  and  confidential  friend  of  Banulf  Glanvill,  the  prime  minister 
of  Henry  II.,  and  having  occupied  a  position  involving  constant  and 
close  intercourse  with  that  king  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life, 
he  must  be  regarded  as  the  most  likely  person  to  have  had  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  principles  that  guided  tbe  reforms  of  Henry's 
reign,  and  as  probably  developing  those  principles  in  the  changes  or 
improvements  which  he  adopted  when  he  was  himself  practically 
supreme ;  and,  secondly,  that  tbe  period  during  which  he  either 
exercised  the  authority  of  the  crown  as  justiciar,  or  in  his  offices  of 
chancellor,  archbishop,  and  legate  brought  his  powerful  influence  to 
bear  on  the  sovereign  as  well  as  the  people,  was  the  last  period  of 
orderly  government  that  preceded  the  granting  of  Magna  Carta.  On 
Hubert's  death  the  regular  administration  of  the  country  was  thrown 
out  of  gear  by  the  tyrannical  conduct  of  John,  who  had  felt  himself 
under  the  influence  of  his  minister,  as  long  as  he  lived,  to  a  degree 
which  mere  gratitude  and  the  sense  of  his  usefulness  can  only  insuf- 
ficiently explain.  Hubert's  advice  had  been  with  Richard  all-power- 
ful ;  with  John  it  had  a  certain  weight,  sufficient  to  modify  if  not 
to  overrule  his  self-willed  behaviour;  he  exercised  a  control,  the 
removal  of  which  was  felt  by  the  king  as  a  great  relief,  whilst  the 
nation,  with  whom,  as  his  master's  servant,  he  had  never  been 
popular,  found  almost  immediately  that  in  him  they  had  lost  their 
best  friend,  the  only  bulwark  strong  enough  to  resist  or  to  break  the 
attack  of  royal  despotism. 

In  tracing,  through  the  measures  of  Hubert  and  the  men  of  his 
school,  certain  steps  of  growth  and  development  which  connect  the 
legal  reforms  of  Henry  11.  with  the  improved  sense  of  public  law  and 
national  right  that  find  their  expression  in  tbe  Great  Charter,  I  am 
not  so  rash  as  to  claim  for  him  the  character  of  a  great  politician,  or 
even  a  consciously  intentional  programme  for  the  education  of  the 
people  for  tbe  exercise  of  self-government.  The  utmost  that  could 
be  predicated  of  him  in  that  direction  would  be  that  he  was  wise 
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enough  to  see  that  an  extension  of  self-agenoy  on  the  part  of 
the  people,  in  the  lines  in  which  they  were  aooastomed  to  act  for 
looal  business,  was  a  pledge  of  peace  and  good  behaviour ;  that 
the  more  they  could  be  made  to  perceive  that  every  man  has  a  stake 
in  the  public  weal,  and  may  take  a  share  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
public  peace,  the  more  certain  would  be  the  dependence  of  the  com- 
monwealth on  the  people ;  the  more  thorough  and  lasting  the  peace, 
the  safer  and  quieter  the  country,  the  more  ready  and  the  more  able 
it  would  be  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  crown. 

The  growth  of  our  constitution  was  never,  at  least  during  the  £!>*i^*^ 
middle  ages,  sensibly  afiEected  by  philosophical  or  doctrinaire  views.  ttooRi  pro- 
The  several  steps  of  growth  have  been  almost  always  of  a  character  SSnd 
that  might  seem  accidental,  were  it  not  that  even  in  their  most  ex- 
perimental forms  they  testify  to  an  increasing  confidence  on  the 
part  of  the  rulers  in  the  wisdom  of  trusting  to  the  people,  and  a 
corresponding  sense  on  the  people's  part  of  the  wisdom  of  a  just  and 
moderate  use  of  their  powers,  as  the  surest  way  to  retain  and 
increase  them.  For  example,  in  the  process  by  which  the  custom 
of  county  representation — itself  being,  as  the  concentration  of  all 
local  machinery,  the  basis  of  English  self-government — reached 
its  growth,  no  step  is  more  certain  or  important  than  that  by  which 
the  principle  of  electing  knights  representative  to  choose  the  grand 
juries  and  recognitors  of  the  assizes  was  introduced.  Yet  no  one 
will  for  a  moment  think  of  asserting  that  that  custom  was  intro- 
duced in  order  to  make  a  conscious  advance  towards  the  working  out 
of  the  principles  of  liberty.  Neither,  when  we  regard  the  custom  of 
assessment  by  jury  as  a  step  in  the  education  of  the  people  towards 
taking  the  command  of  the  national  purse,  do  we  for  a  moment 
contemplate  that  education  as  a  purpose  in  the  mind  of  the  ministers 
who  originated  the  plan.  The  result  is  not  accidental,  because  it 
sprang  from  the  increase  of  confidence  between  the  governors  and 
the  governed,  and  proceeded  by  the  evolution  of  principles  the  work- 
ing of  which  we  can  trace  in  measures  which  suggested  themselves 
as  the  readiest  for  the  moment  and  occasion ;  but  were  it  not  for  * 

this,  it  might  seem  as  if  the  end  and  the  means  had  only  the  most 
casual  connexion.  And  so  throughout  the  whole  story.  The 
English  constitution  owes  all  in  it  that  is  peculiar  to  itself  to  the 
accumulation  of  precedents  that  were  found  to  answer  other  ends 
than  those  for  which  they  were  originally  devised ;  it  is  full  of 
anomalies  and  aboimds  in  checks  and  coimterchecks  which  would 
be  intolerable  in  an  ideal  polity ;  its  history  is  a  very  chapter 
of  accidents  and  experiments  until  it  is  read  in  the  light  of  this 
truth. 

As  law  took  the  place  of  despotism,  and  organisation  succeeded 

u2 
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to  routine ;  as  peace  and  seoority  inoreased  wealth,  and  the  oonscious- 
nesa  of  wealth  made  peaoe  and  security  more  precious  ;  as  the  people 
educated  themselves,  by  the  exercise  of  their  judicial  and  economical 
powers  on  a  small  scale,  for  the  exercise  of  the  same  powers  on  a 
great  scale ;  the  advance  towards  a  more  or  less  perfect  system  of 
self-government  was  found  to  be  rapidly  accelerating.    The  source  of 
the  advance  was  in  the  deeper  current  to  which  the  outward  and  visible 
signs  of  it  were  ascribable :  signs  the  relation  of  which  to  the  main 
result  was  on  a  superficial  view  little  else  than  accidental.    But  the 
actual  result  was  shaped  by  those  signs.    In  the  strong  conservatism 
of  English  politics  every  such  sign  is  incorporated  and  perpetu- 
ated.   The  expedient  of  to-day  is  a  precedent  for  all  time ;  if  it  fails 
it  is  not  oast  aside  and  a  new  one  devised,  but  its  fiulure  is  remedied 
by  some  new  and  special  contrivance  which  in  its  turn  is  incorpo- 
rated, is  found  to  answer  some  other  end,  and  is  perpetuated  too. 
The  structure,  however  inconvenient,  is  not  demolished  and  rebuilt, 
but  a  room  is  added  here  and  a  passage  there ;  the  chapel  of  the  old 
house  becomes  the   muniment-room  of   the    new;  the  presence- 
chamber  of  the  old  palace,  a  mere  passage  to  the  halls  and  courts  of 
the  fuU-giown  edifice;  but  every  original  chamber  remains,  and 
without  it  the  structure  would  not  be,  as  it  would  not  have  become, 
what  it  is.    With  the  superficial  student  and  the  empiric  politician 
it  is  too  common  to  relegate  the  investigation  of  such  changes  to  the 
domain  of  arcluBology.    I  shall  not  attempt  to  rebut  the  imputation ; 
only  if  such  things  are  archeology,  then  archsBology  is  history ;  and 
Oonfltf ^       that  is  as  much  as  its  most  fervent  students  would  ask  for  it.    If  by 
tonrnot        arohiBology  is  meant  the  science  of  the  obsolete,  I  deny  'that  they 
ItoAi    ^      are  archsBological ;  it  is  only  to  the  plucked  flower  that  the  root  is 
archsBologically  related.    The  healthy  nation  has  a  memory  as  well 
as  aspirations  involved  in  the  consciousness  of  its  identity ;  it  has  a 
past  no  less  living  than  its  future.    Even  the  energy  that  is  based 
on  reform  and  repentance  cannot  afford  to  think  of  that  past  as  the 
dead  burying  its  dead. 
Habert'8  Hubert  Walter  undertook  the  office  of  Oreat  Justiciar  at  the 

jmuda?aiui  beginning  of  the  year  1194,  and  retained  it  until  the  middle  of  the 
cbauceuor  ^^^  HdS.  On  Johu's  acccssiou  he  became  chancellor,  and  con- 
tinued in  that  post  until  his  death,  exercising,  however,  through  his 
important  position  as  legate  and  archbishop,  an  amount  of  authority 
that  no  chancellor  before  him  had  enjoyed,  and  scarcely  inferior  to 
what  he  had  possessed  as  justiciar.  It  is  to  his  career,  however,  as 
justiciar  that  the  following  remarks  chiefly  apply.  That  portion  of 
his  history  is  the  one  illustrated  by  Hoveden,  and  it  is  also  the  one 
in  which  such  principles  of  administration  as  he  had  find  their  freest 
expression. 
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The  principal  events  of  this  administration  were,  in  the  first  year  sumnuury 
of  it,  the  collecting  of  the  large  sum  to  be  paid  for  Richard's  ransom,  erentB  of 
the  management  of  the  king  himself  during  his  visit  to  England,  j^SaSiatro. 
and  the  judicial  iter  of  1194.    The  year  1195  is  marked  by  the  ^<» 
archbishop's  appointment  as  legate,  and  the  droumstancee  which 
attended  his  first  exercise  of  his  new  powers.    Hoveden's  pages  are 
filled  with  the  troubles  of  Archbishop  Oeoffirey,  and  the  only  signifi- 
cant constitutional  measures  are  those  taken  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  public  peace.    In  the  year  1196  come  the  design  of  remodelling 
the  Exchequer  administration,  the  riot  of  William  FitzOsbert,  and 
Hubert's  first  threat  of  resignation.    The  assize  of  measures  is  the 
only  important  act  of  the  year  1197.    The  following  year  is  remark- 
able for  the  successful  opposition  of  S.  Hugh  of  Lincoln  to  an 
unconstitutional   demand  of  Bichaid ;    for  the  elaborate  scheme 
devised  for  the  assessment  and  collection  of  the  carucage ;  and  for 
the  withdrawal  of  the  archbishop  from  the  office  of  justiciar.    As  all 
these  events  are  given  by  Hoveden  in  detail,  and  as  his  account  of 
them  is  not  to  any  important  extent  complicated  by  the  statements 
of  contemporaries,  it  is  not  necessary  to  reproduce  it  in  this  place. 
It  will  be  sufficient  if  I  attempt,  under  the  two  heads  of  judicial  and  Jodidaiand 
financial  business,  to  point  out  the  bearings  of  Hubert's  policy,  and  bmiDeH 
to  show  the  way  in  which  his  measures  were  tending  to  the  end  of 
self-government. 

Magna  Carta  being  the  translation  into  the  language  of  the 
thirteenth  century  of  the  ideas  of  the  eleventh,  through  the  forms  of 
the  twelfth,  we  may  naturally  look  for  some  significant  transitional 
data  in  the  policy  of  a  minister  with  such  antecedents  as  those  of 
Hubert  Walter. 

The  financial  history  comes  first  both  in  place  and  importance.  ^Jf^^^ 
The  effort  that  England  made  for  the  ransom  of  Bichard  far  tran-  Btehard*8 
flcended  anything  of  the  kind  that  had  taken  place  before.  It 
comprised  all  the  ancient  devices  for  procuring  supplies,  and  formed 
a  precedent  for  new  ones.  The  proceedings  by  which  it  was  carried 
out  fall  partly  in  the  year  1198  and  partly  in  1194,  for  the  aids 
demanded  by  Bichard  in  person  in  the  latter  year  were  probably 
intended  to  complete  the  sum  required  of  him,  although  it  cannot  be 
said  with  any  certainty  that  they  were  so  applied ;  and  it  is  not 
quite  clear,  from  either  the  language  of  the  chroniclers  or  the  public 
records,  how  the  disposal  of  the  funds  levied  in  1198  is  to  be  distin- 
guished from  that  of  1194.^ 

*  The  measureB  taken  are  described  and  mobilia,  of  the  sentage,  and  of  the 

by  Hoveden  in  more  places  than  one.  wool,  and  the  treasure  of  the  ehnrohes. 

In  Tol.  ill.  p.  210  he  mentions  first  the  At  p.  225,  after  recapitulating  these  in 

demand  of  a  fonrth  part  of  reyenue  different  order,  he  adds  that  some  of 
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The  sum  to  be  raised  was  after  some  negotiation  fixed  at  160,000 
marks,  100,000Z.  sterling :  an  amount  more  than  twice  as  large  as 
the  whole  revenue  of  the  country  accounted  for  in  the  last  year's 
exchequer  of  Henry  11.  Unprecedented  as  the  occasion  was,  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  led  the  way  to  any  national  deliberation  on  ways 
and  means.  Richard  wrote  urgently  to  his  principal  barons  and 
prelates,  but  the  responsibility  of  the  budget  was  undertaken  by 
Queen  Eleanor  and  the  justices  :  they  demanded  a  scutage  from  the 
tenants  by  knight  service,  a  hidage  or  carucage  from  all  tenants  in 
socage,  a  grant  of  a  fourth  part  of  revenue  and  goods  from  all 
persons  whatsoever,  by  way  of  donum  or  aid ;  the  wool  of  the 
Cistercians  and  Oilbertines,  and  the  gold,  silver,  and  jewels  of  the 
churches.  The  '  communis  assensus  '  ^  which  admitted  the  demand 
must  be  attributed,  not  to  the  vote  of  any  general  assembly,  but  to 
the  feeling  of  common  helplessness.  The  aid  was  one  of  the  three 
customary  aids,  and  even  under  Magna  Carta  might  be  taken  with- 
out reference  to  the  common  council  of  the  realm. 

(1)  In  demanding  a  scutage  of  20s.  on  the  knight's  fee  the 
justices  did  not  go  beyond  the  average  rate  of  scutage.  The  rate  in 
the  88rd  of  Henry  11.  was  the  same,  and  the  three  other  scutages 
raised  in  Biohard's  reign  were  also  20^.  on  the  knight's  fee.  John's 
first  scutage  was  raised  to  two  marks.  The  sum  thus  levied  must 
have  amounted  to  not  less  than  25,0002.  if  rigorously  collected  ;  but 


the  biflhops  took  a  fourth,  some  a 
tenth,  of  the  revenue  of  the  clergy. 
At  p.  222  he  says  that  Archbishop 
Geoffrey  demanded  a  fourth  part  of 
the  revenue  of  the  canons  of  York. 
In  the  history  of  the  Council  of  Not- 
tingham in  1194  he  specifies  the  king's 
demand  of  t^e  carucage,  iii.  242. 
Yet  the  mention  of  the  scutage  and 
carucage  occurs  first  in  the  Pipe  Boll 
of  1194.  Is  it  possible  that  the  im- 
posts raised  in  1198  were  collected 
by  some  process  different  from  the 
ordinary  one  of  the  Exchequer  ?  It 
was  certainly  intrusted  to  special 
officers  (vol.  iii.  212),  but  it  is  more 
probable  that  the  measures  of  1194 
were  merely  the  legal  carrying  out  of 
the  plan  devised  in  1198  than  that 
two  scutages  should  be  collected  for 
the  same  purpose  in  two  successive 
years,  of  which  only  one  should  be 
mentioned  in  the  national  accounts. 
William  of  Newburgh  expatiates  on  the 
disappointment  that  was  felt  at  the 
insufficiency  of  the  sums  first  raised : 
*  Patabatur  quidem  tanta  pecuniamm 


coacervatio  redemptionis  regiae  sum- 
mam  excedere,  quam  tamen  non 
attigit,  cum  universas  particultt^ 
Lundoniis  convenissent  ad  summam ; 
quod  accidisse  creditur  per  fraudem 
executorum.  Denique,  propter  banc 
primae  coUationis  insufficientiam, 
ministri  regii  secundam  tertiamque 
instaurant,  quosque  locupletiores- 
pecuniis  spoliant,  manifestum  rapin- 
arum  dedecus  honesto  redemptionis 
regiee  nomine  palliant.'  After  mention- 
ing the  collection  of  the  treasures  of 
the  churches,  he  proceeds :  *  Tota  tamen 
ilia  opum  coacervatio,  ut  dicitur,  ad 
complendam  regisB  redemptionis  atque 
expensarum  ejus  summam  minn& 
sufficere  potuit.'    Lib.  iv.  cap.  88. 

*  *  Statutum  est  communi  assensu.*' 
B.  de  Diceto,  670.  This  writer  does 
not  mention  the  scutage  or  carucage 
under  the  year  1198,  an  additional  pre- 
sumption that  Hoveden's  statements 
refer  generally  to  the  imposts  raised 
in  the  two  years  for  the  purpose.  See 
the  last  note. 
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it  was  probably  assessed  on  the  old  system,  and  if  so  would  not 
amount  to  more  than  12,000Z.^ 

(2)  The  hidage  or  carucage,  if  levied  at  25.  on  the  hide  or  cam-  TiMbidage 
oate,  must  have  been  nearly  the  same  in  amount  as  the  ancient      '*™'"^ 
Danegeld,*  and  produced  a  sum   of  about  5fiO0l.    This  sort  of 
impost  had  been  levied  during  Henry  n.'s  reign,  generally  under  the 
name  of  donum,  and  as  supplementary  to  the  soutage. 

(8)  The  grant  of  a  fourth  part  of  revenue  and  mobilia  may  be  con-  tin  gnnt  or 
trasted  with  the  two  particulars  just  mentioned.    It  no  doubt  took  this  !^ae  and 
form  in  consequence  of  the  urgency  of  the  occasion,  and  was  the  source  °^^^ 
of  the  largest  portion  of  the  sum  achieved.    Although  revenue  and  per- 
sonal property  had  been  long  liable  to  taxation  in  the  shape  of 
talliage  and  donum,  this  appears  to  be  the  first  occasion  on  which 
they  were  subjected  directly  to  central  taxation.     The  Dialogus  de 
8caccario  describes  the  two  methods  of  determining  the  incidence  of 
talliage :  per  capites*  poll-tax,  or  local  assessment.    Here,  however, 
we  have  a  direct  demand  of  the  central  authority  on  the  individual. 
The  principle  was,  nevertheless,  not  quite  a  novelty,  although  the 
form  was  so.    The  assize  of  the  Saladin  tithe  formed  the  precedent  FraoedentB 
for  demanding  a  fixed  portion  of  each  man's  goods,  and  the  assize  of  impost,  and 
arms  brought  personal  property  under  direct  contribution  for  the  i^£^ 
national  defence.    Either  of  these  ordinances  would  also  have  afforded  vnaedent 
a  precedent  for  an  equitable  method  of  assessment  by  a  jury  of  the 
venue ;  but  we  have  no  authority  that  shows  it  to  have  been  followed 
on  this  occasion.    This  impost  is  the  precedent  for  the  grants  of 
subsidies  in  the  shape  of  tithes,  sevenths,  thirteenths,  fifteenths,  and 


*  If  we  oompare  the  acoonnt  given 
by  Madoz  from  the  Pipe  Bolls  of  the 
sum  paid  as  scutage  in  1172  with 
those  paid  in  1194,  we  shall  find  them 
nearly  identical;  e^.  in  both  oases 
the  floxshbishop  of  York  pays  202.  for 
his  tmlghts,  William  Fossard  81Z.  10^., 
and  BO  on.  If  the  same  sums  were 
paid,  no  doubt  the  same  dednotions 
were  made,  and  the  same  compositions 
held  good.  The  soatage  of  1194  would 
thus  produce  no  more  than  those  of 
Henry  IL's  reign.  This  enables  us  to 
understand  the  relief  given  by  the  44th 
article  of  the  Magna  Carta  of  1217, 
'Soutagium  capiatur  de  cetero  siout 
oapi  consuevit  tempore  Henrici  regis 
avi  nostri;*  John's  scutages  having 
been  larger  in  amount  and  arbitrarily 
imposed.  BCadox,  Hist.  ExcK  pp.  411, 
441. 

'  On  the  hypothesis  stated  in  the 


last  note.  For  instance,  the  hidage  of 
1194  was  in  Somerset  29S2.  IBs.  2d.; 
in  Dorset,  2412.  Ba.  9d,  The  Danegeld 
levied  in  1156  was,  in  Somerset, 
2772. 10«.  4d. ;  and  in  Dorset,  2282.  Ss. 
The  difference  may  be  accounted  for 
by  either  the  reclaiming  of  waste  or 
the  varying  number  of  persons  ex- 
cused. Madoz,  Hist  Ezeh,  pp.  411, 
412,  476,  477,  Ac. 

'  Psr  capita  may  mean  rather  a 
household  or  family  tax  than  a  poll- 
tax  ;  it  was  the  arrangement  by  which 
all  the  payers  paid  equally,  without 
respect  to  the  difference  of  their 
ability.  To  alter  this  and  substitute 
an  assessment  by  which  each  man 
would  pay  in  proportion  to  his  wealth 
was  the  pretext  of  the  riot  of  William 
FitzOsbert.  Hoveden,  iv.  5.  See 
Dialogus  de  Scaccario,  lib.  iL  cap.  18. 
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other  proportions,  which  in  the  next  century  largely  supersede  the 
earlier  methods  of  taxation. 

(4)  The  demand  of  the  wool  of  the  Cistercians  and  Gilbertines 
is  an  important  precedent  also  for  the  raising  of  revenue  on  and 
through  the  staple  article  of  English  production. 

(5)  The  demand  of  the  treasures  of  the  churches,  an  expedient 
which,  although  occasionally  threatened  by  our  other  sovereigns,^ 
was  not  actually  repeated  until  the  days  of  Henry  VIII.,  is  a  sign  of 
the  enormous  ^ort  made  by  the  government  on  this  occasion,  too 
enormous  to  be  taken  as  a  safe  precedent.  Unfortunately,  we  have 
no  clue  whatever  to  the  actual  proportions  of  the  required  sum  made 
up  from  these  last  three  sources.  The  country  endured  the  united 
pressure  of  taxes  which  had  never  been  imposed  before  at  the  same 
moment,  and  of  some  that  were  never  proposed  again.  England,  al- 
though the  largest  and  wealthiest  part,  was  fai  from  being  the  whole 
of  the  area  to  be  taxed  ; '  and  yet,  either  because  the  money  was  not 
honestly  applied,  or  because  the  produce  fell  short  of  the  estimates, 
considerable  arrears  of  the  ransom  were  unpaid  in  1195. 

In  the  Council  of  Nottingham  in  1194  Richard  demanded  a 
carucage  of  2^.  on  the  oarucate ;  as  the  mention  of  hidage  comes  into 
the  Pipe  Bolls  only  in  this  year,  we  must  conclude  that  this  was  the 
occasion  on  which  this  portion  of  the  revenue  applied  to  the  ransom 
was  granted.  The  language  of  Hoveden  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
in  form  it  was  an  innovation.^  On  the  same  occasion  he  asked  for 
the  wool  of  the  Cistercians,  who  compounded  for  it  with  a  fine. 
Probably  in  this  case  also  the  negotiation  was  supplementary  to 
that  of  the  year  1198.  The  king  further  demanded  a  third  of  the 
military  service  of  the  country  to  go  with  him  to  Normandy.  If 
I  am  right  in  supposing  that  both  the  scutage  and  the  carucage 
were  collected  on  the  ancient  assessments  which  had  been  in  use  in 


>  This  is  illustrated,  as  well  as  the 
demand  of  the  wool,  by  the  measures 
taken  by  Edward  I.  when  in  severe 
flnandal  difficulties  in  1294.  He- 
mingb.  Chron.  ii.  58,  54. 

*  The  Norman  Exchequer  Boll  of 
1194  is  lost.  In  that  of  1195  is 
an  entry  stating  that  Geoffrey  the 
Exchanger  (Gambitor)  renders  ac- 
count of  22,8912.  7«.  4a.  Angevin,  for 
5,7222. 16«.  lOd.  sterlmg;  and  4,6002. 
and  4002.  Angevin;  altogether 
27,8912.  78,  id,  Angevin,  of  which 
16,0002.  Angevin,  answering  to  6,000 
marks  of  silver,  was  paid  to  Buflus  de 
Volto  and  Everard  the  chamberlain, 
the  emperor's  messengers  for  the 
delivery  of  the  hostages.    Stapleton, 


vol.  i.  p.  136.  This  may  have  been, 
however,  only  the  English  contribution 
in  transUu,  Further  on,  p.  172, 
William  Poignart  renders  account  of 
the  receipt  of  4,000  marks  raised  by 
talliage  on  the  town  of  CSaen  for  the 
king's  ransom,  an  enormous  sum. 
The  citizens  of  London  in  1194  owed 
1,500  marks  of  donum,  *pro  bene* 
volentia  domini  regis  et  pro  libertati- 
bus  suis  oonservandis  et  de  auxilio  suo 
ad  redemptionem  domini  regis'  (Madox, 
412),  a  statement  which  shows  that 
they  were  determined  to  get  all  they 
could  for  their  money.  It  is  very  un- 
fortunate that  all  our  information  on 
this  important  business  is  fragmentary. 
•  Hoveden,  in.  242. 
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Henry  II/s  reign,  the  largest  part  of  the  burden  of  the  ransom  must 
have  been  defrayed  from  the  donum  of  the  fourth  part  of  revenue  and 
personal  property,  the  most  oppressive  and  general  of  the  imposts  ; 
and  we  may  attribute  to  the  inquisitorial  and  universal  pressure  of 
this  exaction  the  discontent  with  the  fiscal  administration  which 
seems  to  have  followed,  as  well  as  the  urgent  measure  of  reform 
which  the  justiciar  attempted  later  in  the  year. 

The  judicial  iter  of  1194  was  the  necessary  consequence  of  ^lacai 

•  mnannmn 

Bichard's  return  and  of  the  restoration  of  the  governmental  ma-  inToiTedin 
chinery.     Like  the  similar  proceedings  under  Henry  11.,  it  was  1194 
directed  with  a  view  to  fiscal  advantage ;  the  Inquest  of  Sheriffs  of 
1170  ^  was  followed  as  a  precedent ;  exact  inquiry  was  made  into 
the  escheats,  patronage,  wardships,  and  other  feudal  incidents,  and 
into  the  debts  and  available  property  of  John.    Strict  directions  were 
given  for  the  re-stocking  of  the  lands  in  the  royal  possession,  and  for 
the  supervision  of  the  commercial  and  monetary  dealings  of  the  Jews. 
A  talliage  of  cities,  towns,  and  demesne  lands  was  also  ordered.'  a  taiiiage 
A  measure,  however,  of  far  greater  importance  which  the  justiciar 
proposed,  the  examination  into  the  accounts  of  receipts  taken  by  the  ttonof  the 
sheriffs,  bailiffs,  foresters,  and  other  servants  of  the  Exchequer,  since  J^^^^ 
the  beginning  of  the  reign,  was  deferred.'    Such  an  examination  ^^^^ 
would  no  doubt  have  shown  the  very  great  discrepancy  between  the  p<>°^ 
sums  collected  by  the  local  officers  and  those  which  were  paid  into 
the  treasury ;  would  have  proved  the  often  suspected  fact  that  the 
system  of  ferm  or  composition  was  ruinous  to  the  Exchequer,  which 
lost  the  benefits  of  such  increments  as  would  arise  from  the  ex- 
tension of  cultivated  lands  and  improvement  in  agriculture ;   and 
would  have  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  a  new  and  general  system 
of  assessment.    It  was  defeated,  however,  probably  by  the  influence 
of  the  fiscal  officers ;  although  Bichard  was  in  the  greatest  straits 
for  money,  and  even  raising  funds  by  granting  licences  for  tourna- 
ments which  had  the  year  before  been  forbidden  by  the  pope.^ 

The  Pipe  Bolls  of  1195  testify  to  the  collection  of  a  scutagefor  soatagwof 
the  army  of  Normandy  imposed  in  the  seventh  year  of  Bichard,  um 
and  those  of  1196  to  a  third  scutage  imposed  in  the  eighth  year  ; 
both  of  these  were  of  the  same  amount,  20^.  on  the  knight's  fee.^ 


»  See  Benedict,  vol.  iiL  pref.  Ixvi, 
olv.-clviii. 

'  This  talliage,  cruel  enough  after 
the  enormous  exactions  of  the  year,  is 
accounted  for  in  the  Pipe  Boll  of  1196, 
Madoz,  p.  486,  and  partly  probably  in 
that  of  1196. 

■  Hoveden,  iii.  267. 

*  Hoveden,  iii.  268. 

^  Madox,  448,  444.    These  are  not 


to  be  supposed  to  be  collections  of 
arrears ;  they  are  distinctly  called,  the 
first, '  Secundum  Scutagium  exercitus 
NormannifB  assisum  anno  prssterito,* 
i,e.  1196,  Bot.  Pip.  8  Bich.  I. ;  the 
second, '  Tertium  Scutagium  exercitus 
NormanniflB  assisum  hoc  anno,*  i^. 
1196,  ibid.  The  first  scutage  of 
Bichard  being  apparently  one  for 
Wales,  levied  in  1189  or  1190,  and 
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Neither  of  these  is  noticed  directly  by  Hoveden.  In  the  latter  year 
the  king  was  so  much  dissatisfied  with  his  receipts  from  England 
that  he  renewed  the  proposition  for  a  visitation  of  the  Exchequer, 
and,  greatly  against  the  archbishop's  wishes,  sent  over  the  abbot  of 
Caen,  a  clerk  well  versed  in  the  method  of  business  pursued  in  the 
Norman  Exchequer,  to  make  inquiry  into  the  receipts  of  the  royal 
officers.^  The  carrying  out  of  a  measure  which,  however  necessary, 
would  be  very  distasteful  to  the  officials,  was  again  impeded,  this 
time  by  the  death  of  the  commissioner  to  whom  it  was  confided. 
The  abbot  died  at  London  a  few  days  after  his  arrival. 

We  may  conjecture  that  Bichard  was  prompted  to  this  proposition 
chiefly  by  his  own  necessities,  but  he  may  partly  have  been  influenced 
by  the  condition  of  popular  opinion,  which  insisted  that  whilst  the 
nation  was  heavily  burdened  the  crown  was  poor,  and  that  the  fault 
must  be  laid  upon  the  ministry.  This  feeling  found  its  expression 
in  the  revolt  of  William  FitzOsbert  or  Longbeard,'  which  broke  out 
shortly  after  the  death  of  the  abbot  of  Caen.  The  ostensible  reason 
of  the  disturbance  was  the  unfairness  of  the  assessment  for  the  taxes 
payable  by  the  citizens  of  London.  Hoveden,  who  seems  to  have 
regarded  the  grievance  as  a  real  one,  distinctly  states  that  it  was 
caused  first  by  the  frequency  of  the  imposts,  and  secondly  by  the  fact 
that,  owing  to  the  craft  of  the  richer  citizens,  the  main  part  of  the 
burden  fell  on  the  poor.  That  the  higher  rank  of  citizens  had  the 
power  of  doing  this,  either  by  raising  the  sums  demanded  per  capitOj^ 
or  by  unfairly  assessing  the  poorer  people,  is  indeed  clear.  It  is 
probable,  moreover,  that  the  ruling  body  was  in  close  connexion  with 
the  Exchequer,^  the  monetary  dealings  of  which  brought  them  in 


aooonnted  for  in  the  latter  year. 
These  three  were  acatages  in  the  re- 
Btrioted  sense  of  commatation  of 
service,  and  the  sum  raised  in  the 
same  way  for  the  ransom,  although 
called  also  a  scutage,  is  not  numbered 
among  them,  but  regarded  as  an  aid. 

*  Hoveden,  !▼.  5.  W.  Newburgh,  lib. 
▼.  cap.  19.  The  latter  authority  states 
that  the  abbot  obtained  the  commis- 
sion by  assuring  the  king  that  he  was 
cheated  of  half  his  revenue  by  the 
officials  of  the  Exchequer:  *fraude 
officialium  regiorum  aarario  ejus  pluri- 
mum  deperire ;  qua  nimirum  depre- 
hensa  et  castigata,  absque  omni  pro- 
vincialium  gravamine  duplicia  posse 
fisco  accedere.' 

•  William  of  Newburgh  (v.  20), 
although  expressing  an  opinion  con- 
demnatory of  William  FitzOsbert,  dis- 
tinctly   connects     the    two    events: 


*  Similitudine  vel  oausas  vel  proposit 
oonsonare  videbantur.  Abbas  enim,  ut 
oommoda  regia  cum  quiete  provin- 
cialium  quareret,  fraudem  atqne 
effrenem  avaritiam  officialium  regio- 
rum castigandam  esse  oensebat.  Iste 
autem  .  .  .  allegans  .  .  .  quod  ad 
omne  ediotum  regium  divites,  propriis 
fortunis  parcentes,  pauperibus  per 
potentiam  omne  onus  imponerent,  et 
aararium  principis  multa  summa 
fraudarent.'  Nearly  the  same  words 
as  Hoveden  uses. 

*  See  on  this  Bladox,  506. 

*  For  instance,  Henry  of  Comhell, 
the  head  of  one  of  the  two  great  parties 
of  the  citizens,  was  manager  of  the 
Mint  in  1191,  and  Reginald  of  Com- 
hell after  him,  apparently  during  the 
whole  reign  of  Bichard.  Madox,  681, 
632,  666. 
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contact ;  and  that  the  justiciar,  on  interfering  in  the  dispute,  took 
their  side  too  strongly.  That  William  Longheard  was  an  ordinary 
demagogue,  a  deserter  of  the  ranks  with  which  his  birth  naturally 
associated  him,  may  also  be  true ;  ^  but  the  fact  of  the  grievance  is 
not  impugned  by  such  a  consideration.  The  archbishop,  after  he 
had  raised  enormous  sums  for  Bichard,  found  that  he  was  discon- 
tented ;  the  people  refused  to  believe  that  all  the  money  raised  reached 
the  royal  coffers ;  the  system  of  the  Exchequer  and  the  vested  interests 
of  the  sheriffs  were  too  strong  to  be  broken  down,  and  the  method 
of  taxation  was  becoming  obsolete.  The  archbishop,  weary  with  ^^ 
the  odious  work,  teased  to  death  by  his  monks,  who  had  now  appealed  ntign 
to  Bome  against  him  on  account  of  the  pollution  of  Bow  church, 
where  William  Longheard  was  seized,  offered  to  resign  the  justiciar- 
ship.  After  urgent  remonstrance  from  Bichard  he  withdrew  the 
offer.  Hoveden  tells  us  that  during  the  two  preceding  years  he  had 
collected  for  the  king  not  less  than  1,100,000  marks  of  silver,  a 
statement  which  must  be  erroneous,'  but  the  belief  in  which  shows 
that  the  oppression  by  way  of  taxation  must  have  been  unprece- 
dentedly  heavy. 

The  Assize  of  Measures  is  the  only  fiscal  act  that  marks  the  year  AMin  of 
1197.'    Its  chief  importance  lies  in  the  tact  that  the  wording  of  i^ST" 
Magna  Carta,  in  the  clauses  that  touch  this  question,  is  borrowed 
from  it.    It  was  found  too  severe  for  the  commercial  spirit  of  the 
country  to  bear,  and  was  set  aside  by  the  justices  early  in  the  reign 
of  John.* 

We  come  thus  to  the  year  1198,  a  year  signaUsed  by  at  least  two 
highly  important  events.  In  the  Oreat  Council  of  the  nation  assembled 


*  See  the  sketch  of  his  history  given 
by  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  in  the  preiaoe 
to  the  first  volume  of  the  Botnli 
CoriaB  Regis. 

*  Hoveden,  iv.  18.  I  think  the  sum 
is  incredible.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
clear  from  the  extracts  given  by  Madox 
from  the  Pipe  BoUs  that  the  sums  of 
money  passing  backwards  and  forwards 
at  the  Exchequer  were  much  larger 
than  they  had  been  during  the  pre- 
vious reigns.  The  sum  of  1,100,000 
marks  is  said  to  be  computed  as  of 
silver  of  the  realm  of  England :  no 
deduction  can  be  made  from  it,  there- 
fore, as  being  of  foreign  coin:  it  re- 
presents a  sum  of  733,S33Z.  6«.  8J.,  or 
366,6662. 13«.  4d.  per  annum ;  a  sum 
curiously  approximating  to  Ordericus' 
statement  of  William  &e  Conqueror's 
daily  income  of  1,0612.  lOa.  l^d.,  on 
which  see  Maseres,  p.  258.    According 


to  the  computation  of  the  learned 
baron,  the  sum  must  be  multiplied  by 
three  to  find  the  present  value  in 
silver,  and  then  by  twenty  to  ascertain 
its  value  in  exchange  for  produce. 
This  would  make  the  sum  annually 
raised  by  Hubert  equal  to  22,000,0002. 
of  our  money,  which  is  quite  incon- 
ceivable. If  ihe  sum  had  been  given 
in  figures  we  might  suspect  that  a 
cipher  too  many  was  inserted,  and 
that  we  should  read  110,000  marks,  or 
73,3332.  68.  8d.,  but  this  would  be 
much  less  than  would  be  probable. 
Altogether  the  passage  defies  explana- 
tion, except  on  &e  ground  that 
medisBval  statements  of  number,  except 
in  strictly  legal  documents,  cannot  be 
interpreted  with  any  approach  to 
exactness. 

'  Hoveden,  iv.  pp.  33,  34. 

*  Hoveden,  iv.  172. 
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at  Oxford  early  in  the  year,^  Hubert  announced  a  demand  of  the 
king  that  the  barons  should  furnish  him  with  a  force  of  800  knights, 
to  be  paid  three  shillings  a  day  each.  Two  of  the  bishops — S.  Hugh 
of  Lincoln,  who  represented  at  the  time  the  religious  party  in  England, 
and  the  old  school  of  liberty  for  which  S.  Anselm  and  Thomas  Becket 
had  contended ;  and  Herbert  of  Salisbury,^  who  represented  the 
older  traditions  of  the  Exchequer — opposed  the  grant,  and  the  arch- 
bishop was  obliged  in  chagrin  to  withdraw  his  proposition,  although 
it  was  supported  by  the  bishop  of  London,  the  treasurer.  Whatever 
were  the  grounds  of  the  opposition  of  S.  Hugh,  ecclesiastical  or 
constitutional,  this  occurrence  is  a  landmark  in  English  constitutional 
history.  It  may  be  placed  on  a  par  with  S.  Thomas's  opposition  to 
Henry  II.  in  1168  at  Woodstock,  but  it  is  the  first  clear  case  of  the 
refusal  of  a  money  grant  demanded  directly  by  the  crown,  and  a  most 
valuable  precedent  for  future  times. 

The  other  mark  of  the  year  is  the  plan  devised  for  the  collection 
of  a  carucage.3  This  impost  was  probably  intended  to  redress  the 
balance  between  the  tenants  in  knight  service,  who  had  lately  paid 
two  scutages,  and  the  tenants  in  socage,  who  had  not  been  taxed  for 
four  years ;  and  this  may  account  for  the  fact  that  it  was  fixed  at 
five  shillings  on  the  carucate,  more  than  double  the  rate  collected  in 
1184.  A  still  more  important  innovation  was  the  determination  that 
every  hundred  acres  should  be  regarded  as  a  carucate.^  Formerly 
the  word  was  strictly  interpreted  to  mean  the  land  that  could  be 
cultivated  with  a  single  plough,  and  of  course,  according  to  the 
character  of  the  soil,  the  extent  varied  indefinitely.  The  substitution 
of  a  uniform  for  a  variable  carucate  *  was  a  great  advantage  to  the 


*  Magna  Vita  S.  Hugonis,  pp.  248, 
249.    Hoveden,  iv.  40. 

*  Herbert  of  Salisbury,  called  le 
Poor,  was  the  son  of  Richard,  arch- 
deacon of  Poictiers,  that  is,  Richard  of 
Ilchester,  the  clerk  of  the  Exchequer 
to  Henry  II.,  and  afterwards  bishop  of 
Winchester.  This  is,  I  think,  proved 
by  the  documents  printed  in  Madox's 
Fonwulart  Anglicofwmj  pp.  47, 62.  It 
is  curious  that  he  should  be  known  by 
the  name  of  Poor,  a  name  which  cer- 
tainly seems  to  imply  some  connexion 
with  Roger  le  Poor  of  Salisbury,  and  so 
with  Nigel  of  Ely,  Richard  FitzNeal, 
and  the  chancellor,  Roger  le  Poor.  If 
this  be  so,  then  we  have  the  fomily 
exercising  a  sort  of  hereditary  judicisd 
and  fiscal  influence  for  nearly  a 
oentury  and  a  half,  Richard  le  Poor, 
bishop  of  Durham,  dying  in  1267. 

*  Hoveden,  iv.  46,  47. 

*  According    to    the    Dialogus   de 


Scaccario,  i.  17,  the  hide  was  a 
hundred  acres :  that  is,  it  was  regarded 
by  the  time  of  Henry  II.  as  of  that 
extent.  This  act  of  Hubert,  then, 
identifies  the  carucate  henceforth  with 
the  hide,  as  far  as  concerns  extension. 
In  the  same  spirit  of  definition  the 
prices  of  cows,  pigs,  sheep,  ^.,  the 
'lanimalia  paoabilia,'  are  fixed,  instead 
of  being  allowed  to  vary  according  to 
the  size  or  condition  of  the  animal. 
See  the  seventh  clause  of  the  XXIII^ 
article  of  the  assize  of  1194.  Hoveden, 
iu.  265,  266. 

*  A  parallel  case  to  the  variable 
carucate  is  the  variable  oxgang  which 
subsisted  in  the  last  century :  *  Each 
field  [of  the  common  fields  of  Picke- 
ring] consisted  of  22  oxgangs,  each  of 
which,  on  one  side  of  the  township, 
contained  24  acres,  on  the  other,  12.' 
Marshall's  Rural  Economy  of  York- 
shire,  i.  51. 
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Exohequer,  and  the  allowance  6t  a  hundred  acres  to  the  plough  was  Benwuoze- 
not  an  illiberal  measure  towards  the  cultivators.  tempiatsd 

But  a  consequence  of  greater  importance  resulted  from  the 
change  ;  the  land  in  cultivation  must  be  remeasured.    The  old  hidage 
measurement  of  Domesday  must  be  given  up,  with  all  its  machinery 
of  deductions  and  excuses  ;  and  for  this  purpose  was  to  be  employed 
the  plan  of  assessment  by  jury,  of  which  the  Domesday  record  was 
the  most  valuable  precedent,  but  which  since  Domesday  '  had  been 
used  only  for  the  assessment  of  income  and  personal  property.    To  ^^^^ 
collect  ^iis  tax  the  king  sent  through  each  county  of  England  a  theoara- 
clerk  and  a  knight,  who,  with  the  sheriff  and  lawful  knights  chosen 
for  the  purpose,  sworn  to  fulfil  the  king's  business  &ithfully,  caused 
to  come  before  them  the  stewards  of  the  barons  of  the  county,  and 
from  every  township  the  lord  or  bailiff  of  the  township,  and  the 
reeve  with  four  men  of  the  township,  whether  free  or  villein,  and 
two  lawful  knights  of  the  hundred,  who  swore  that  they  would 
faithfully  and  without  fraud  declare  how  many  wainages  of  ploughs 
there  were  in  each  township,  how  many  in  demesne,  how  many  in 
villenage,  how  many  in  alms ;  and  on  the  wainage  of  each  plough 
they  imposed  first  two  shillings  and  afterwards  three.    The  account 
was  written  in  four  rolls,  kept  by  the  clerk,  the  knight,  the  sheriff, 
and  the  stewards  of  the  barons  respectively.    The  money  was  received 
by  two  knights  and  the  bailiff  of  each  hundred  ;  they  accounted  for 
it  to  the  sheriff,  and  the  sheriff  accounted  for  it  at  tibe  Exchequer.' 
The  plan  contains  several  other  minute  directions,  but  the  above  are  Appucatfon 
enough  to  show  that  the  principle  of  representation  for  the  purpose  of  rapreMo- 
of  assessment  was  fully  recognised  as  applicable  to  real  property,  Slw^n"^ 
whilst  the  mention  of  the  chosen  knights,  who  in  each  coimty  were 
to  superintend  the  proceeding,  points  to  the  speedy  approach  of  a 
time  when  the  ideas  of  representation  and  election  were  to  be 
permanently  united.    The  setting  aside  the  great  and  venerable 
assessment  book  of  William  the  Conqueror  for  a  new  valuation  to  be 
made  by  the  representatives  of  the  taxpayers  was  surely  a  long  step 
towards  the  exercise  by  the  taxpayers  of  a  direct  hold  on  the 
determination  of  taxation.    When  the  elected  knights  who  now 
superintended  the  valuation  should  be  called  to  the  royal  councils,  and 
there  take  part  in  the  voting  of  the  impost,  the  constitutional  fabric 
would  come  not  far  off  its  rough  completion.    Within  less  than 
twenty  years  the  principle  which  involved  this  result  was  to  be 
admitted. 

Unfortunately,  the  records  of  the  Exchequer  do  not  enable  us  to  importance 
say  whether  this  elaborate  plan  was  carried  out  in  its  integrity ;  but  ^^^^°* 

>  See  the  title  of  the  Ely  Domesday.    Domesday,  iii.  497. 
'  Hoveden,  iv.  46,  47. 
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is  extended  from  the  Great  Assize  to  the  grand  jury;  secondly^ 
by  the  interposition  of  a  second  act  of  selection,  the  four  knights  are 
to  choose  two  who  are  to  co-opt  ten ;  that  is,  the  selection  is  placed 
two  steps  instead  of  one  only  from  a  simple  nomination.  A  further 
pointy  which  is  of  importance,  is  the  recognition  of  four  knights  as 
a  sort  of  representative  quorum  of  the  county  court  for  these 
purposes. 

The  use  of  the  word  *  election '  for  the  process  by  which  these  four 
knights  were  singled  out  leads  to  a  further  question.  Are  we 
to  understand  that  they  were  chosen  in  the  court  of  the  wapen- 
take and  county,  or  that  they  were  mere  nominees  of  the  sheriff?  I 
have  ahready  said  that  the  probability  is  that  in  the  selection  of  law- 
ful men  to  act  as  recognitors  in  assizes  of  mort  d'ancestor  and  dar- 
rein presentment^  although  the  word  eUgendi  is  used,  we  are  to 
understand  that  the  choice  was  made  by  the  sheriff  only.  Those 
recognitors  were  required  only  for  the  particular  case  for  which  they 
were  summoned,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  shiremoot  or  hundredmoot  was  called  together  on  purpose  to  elect 
them.  The  sheriff  had  a  list  of  the  knights,  and  ways  of  ascertain- 
ing the  names  of  the  lawful  men  of  the  district,  and  summoned  out 
of  them  those  most  likely  to  be  well  informed  as  to  the  matter  in 
hand.  And  the  same  course  was  probably,  if  not  certainly,  adopted 
in  the  selection  of  the  four  knights  who  nominated  the  recognitors 
of  a  Great  Assize.  We  may  conclude  that  the  great  balance  of 
probability  is  in  fiivour  of  the  practice  of  simple  nomination  as  in  use 
under  Henry  II. 

If,  however,  we  look  on  to  Magna  Carta,  we  shall  find  that  the 
principle  of  election  in  and  by  the  county  court  was  in  1215  the  rule 
in  all  cases  of  the  sort.  By  the  18th  clause,  recognitions  of  novel 
disseisin,  mort  d'ancestor,  and  darrein  presentment  are  to  be  taken 
in  the  county  courts  only,  on  a  particular  day,  and  in  a  special  place, 
four  times  a  year :  that  is,  instead  of  having  a  special  nomination  of 
recognitors  at  the  discretion  of  the  sheriff  for  each  case,  all  such 
business  is  to  be  concentrated  in  quarterly  courts  of  the  whole  shire. 
Bat  further,  these  assizes  are  to  be  taken  by  the  king's  itinerant 
justices,  with  the  assistance  of /our  knigkts  of  each  county  chosen  by 
the  county  couH,  Here,  then,  the  principle  of  election  is  clearly 
^ted,  and  the  concentration  of  the  assizes  at  the  county  court  of 
course  made  that  plan  of  election  as  certainly  feasible  as  the  earlier 
practice  of  holding  them  at  the  discretion  of  the  sheriff,  or  of  the 
curia  regis,  made  it  difficult.  A  similar  rule  is  laid  down  in  clause 
48  of  Magna  Carta  for  the  inquiry  into  forest  grievances  by  twelve 
sworn  knights  of  each  county,  to  be  chosen  per  probos  homines  ejus- 
dem  comitatus. 
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This  being  so,  at  what  period  between  1176  and  1215  are  we  to  ^^^^ 
look  for  the  transition  from  the  principle  of  nomination  to  that  of  elec-  from  nomi- 
tion  ?    We  naturally  should  fix  it  at  the  point  of  time  at  which  the  2!eo2on 
special  assizes  for  which  the  knights  representative  were  required 
were  concentrated  in  the  county  court ;  and  that  appears  definitely 
to  be  the  assize  of  1194  now  before  us,  the  second  chapter  of  which 
specifies  among  the  capitula  for  which  the  grand  jury  is  to  answer 
all  recognitions  and  all  pleas  which  have  been  summoned  before  the 
justices  by  writ  of  the  king  or  chief  justice,  or  ,  sent  before  them 
from  the  chief  court  of  the  king ;  whilst  the  18th  article  includes  the 
cases  of  Great  Assize  also,  where  the  land  in  dispute  is  below  a 
•  certain  value.    Not  only  is  there  no  extant  assize  earlier  than  this 
in  which  the  principle  is  laid  down,  but  there  is  the  strongest  possi- 
ble ground  for  believing  that  no  such  document  was  issued  between 
1176  and  1194.    I  think  then  we  may  with  great  probability  conclude  ^^^  point 
that  when  the  word  eligendi  is  used  for  the  appointment  of  the  four  to  the  year 
knights  of  the  shire,  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  the  grand  juries 
of  the  hundreds,  it  means  that  they  were  elected  by  the  county 
court,  as  the  18th  clause  of  Magna  Carta  describes,  and  as  the  later 
parliamentary  representatives  were  chosen. 

A  further  argument  in  the  same  direction  may  be  drawn  from  ^titntton 
the  20th  article  of  the  assize  of  1194,  which  directs  that  in  every 
county  shall  be  chosen  three  knights  and  a  clerk,  guardians  of  the 
pleas  of  the  Grown.  This  direction  is  the  origin  of  the  institution 
of  coroners,  who  have  always  been  and  still  are  elected  by  the  whole 
body  of  the  freeholders. 

The  creation  of  this  new  office,  an  elective  office,  and  one  which  i^titation 
relieved  the  sheriff  from  a  considerable  portion  of  his  work,  indicates  ooroDenbip, 
a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  justiciar  to  limit  the  sheriff's  direct  pil^Km^^ 
exercise  of  judicial  functions,  which  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  ^nei^ie^^ 
proposed  examination  into  his  fiscal  exactions,  to  which  reference  has 
been  already  made  more  than  once,  and  which  was  intended  to  be 
carried  out  this  very  year.    It  would  appear  that  the  tendency  of  the  ^°°^^^  ^^ 
local  magnates  to  use  the  sheriff's  office  for  their  own  purposes  was  limited  m 
too  strong  to  be  overcome  by  the  mere  personal  and  official  changes  priifcipie^^ 
carried  out  by  Henry  II.,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  introduce  an  ^'^ 
organic  modification  of  the  functions  of  this  ancient  magistrate.  The 
time  was  not  come  at  which  the  county  court  could  be  trusted  to 
elect  the  sheriff ;  ^  the  only  alternative  was  to  limit  his  functions. 
It  will  be  seen,  on  a  general  survey  of  the  whole  history  of  local  ad- 
ministration, that   as  the  elective    principle   gained    ground   the 
powers  of  the  sheriffs  were  limited.    The  present  assize  not  merely 

>  Art.  Saper  Cartas,  co.  viii.  and  ix.    Statutes  of  the  Realm,  i.  189, 140. 
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throws  a  large  part  of  their  duties  on  the  eleotive  coroners,  but  for- 
bids that  the  sheriff  should  be  justiciar  in  his  own  sheriffwick,  or  any 
county  in  which  he  has  been  sheriff  since  the  coronation  of  Richard. 
Magna  Carta  forbids  that  any  sheriff,  constable,  coroners,  or  other 
royal  bailiffs,  shall  hold  pleas  of  the  Crown. 

The  oath  for  the  conservation  of  the  peace  ordered  by  Hubert  in 
1195  to  be  taken  by  all  men  throughout  the  kingdom^  is  a  valuable 
illustration  of  the  permanence  and  adaptability  of  one  of  the  very 
ancient  legal  customs  of  the  country.  The  laws  of  Canute  direct 
that  every  man  above  twelve  years  shall  make  oath  that  he  will 
neither  be  a  thief  nor  cognisant  of  one ;  ^  the  Assize  of  Clarendon 
was  based  upon  the  obligation  of  this  oath,  although  it  devolved  the 
execution  of  it  upon  a  select  body  of  knights  and  lawful  men.  It 
is  now  revived  in  the  earlier  form :  they  shall  swear  that  they  will 
keep  the  peace  of  our  lord  the  king  to  the  best  of  their  ability ;  that 
they  will  not  be  thieves,  or  robbers,  or  receivers  of  them,  nor  in  any 
matter  consent  to  them;  that  when  they  learn  the  existence  of 
such  criminals,  they  will  do  their  best  to  take  them  and  deliver  them 
to  the  sheriff ;  that  when  hue  and  cry  is  raised  they  will  follow,  and 
will  deliver  to  the  sheriff  those  who  refuse  or  avoid  the  duty.  This 
oath  is  to  be  taken  by  all  over  the  age  of  fifteen  before  knights 
assigned  for  the  purpose.  These  knights  assigned  appear  to  be  the 
lineal  predecessors  of  the  more  modem  justices  of  the  peace.  The 
legislation  of  the  reign  of  Henry  m.  incorporated  the  system  of  the 
assize  of  arms  with  that  of  watch  and  ward  and  hue  and  cry,  and  the 
whole  of  the  measures  existing  for  the  conservation  of  the  peace  were 
codified  in  Edward  L's  statute  of  Winchester.  The  assigned  knights 
of  whom  we  read  here  for  the  first  time  become  under  Edward  m. 
able  to  try  felonies,  and  are  called  justices  of  the  peace.  There  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  ground  for  the  assertion  that  these  were  at  any 
period  elective  functionaries. 

These  are,  then,  the  judicial  measures  of  Hubert  Walter's  justiciar- 
ship.  The  directions  for  the  iter  of  1196,  issued  soon  after  his 
resignation,  contain  no  important  change,  unless  the  order  that  the 
elections  for  the  Great  Assize  shall  be  taken  before  the  itinerant 
justices  may  be  regarded  as  a  repromulgation  or  extension  of  the 
application  of  the  eleotive  principle  to  that  process,  which  is  unneces- 
sary. The  forest  assize,  reissued  at  the  same  time,  varies  but  little 
from  the  assize  of  Woodstock  of  1164. 

The  principles  which  may  be  regarded  as  definitely  worked  out  for 
the  first  time  in  the  archbishop's  general  administration  are,  the  appli- 
cation of  direct  taxation  to  personal  estate  and  revenue ;  the  employ* 


*  Hoveden,  iii.  299. 


'  Secular  Dooms,  cap.  21. 
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ment  of  assessment  by  jury  to  determine  the  obligation  of  the  culti- 
vated lands  to  oanieage;  the  introduction  of  the  representative 
principle  into  the  county  administration  on  a  scale  hitherto  unprece- 
dented ;  and  the  application  of  the  elective  process  to  the  selection 
of  judicial  representatives.  That  the  last  was  not  a  mere  accident  Town 
or  coincidence  may  be  shown,  I  think,  from  the  fact  that  the  first 
extant  charter  of  a  town  which  contains  the  provision  for  the 
election  of  its  ruling  magistrate  is  that  of  Lincoln,  of  1194.^  This 
privilege,  which  had  been  at  an  earlier  period  purchaseable  by  fine 
for  the  particular  occasion,  is  now  made  perpetual,  and  a  precedent 
for  a  large  class  of  similar  charters  in  the  early  years  of  the  next 
reign,  during  which  the  archbishop's  influence  with  the  king  was 
the  strongest.  But  this  opens  up  a  subject  far  too  complex  and 
extensive  to  be  touched  here. 

m.  The  light  shed  by  Hoveden,  following  the  direction  taken  by  luoftn- 
his  predecessor,  on  questions  of  foreign  history,  was  the  subject  of  foreign 
several  pages  of  the  preface  to  the  second  volume  of  this  edition  ^^*^ 
(Bolls  Series).'    The  general  statements  made  there  I  shall  not  repeat, 
but  content  myself  with  pointing  out  the  passages  which  especially 
illustrate  the  value  of  the  work  in  this  regard. 

1.  The  places  which  touch  upon  the  history  of  the  Emperor  Hbtoryof 
Henry  YI.  are  numerous,  and  though  not  of  first-rate  importance,  ef^  kT*^ 
decidedly  valuable  in  the  comparative  barrenness  of  the  continental  1^^*^ 
authorities  of  the  period.    The  chief  of  these  are,  the  account  of  the 
coronation  by  Gelestine  III.'  and  of  the  consequent  destruction  of 
Tusculum,^  derived  probably  from  the  canons  of  York  who  were 
then  at  Rome,  or  from  the  members  of  Eleanor's  retinue  who  had 
visited  the  city  at  that  time ;  the  particulars  of  the  internal  dissen- 
sions of  the  German  princes,  which  are  brought  out  in  the  history  of 
the  negotiations  of  Bichard  for  his  release ;  *  the  hostile  attitude  of 
the  emperor  towards  France,  which  partly  resulted  from  Bichard's 
release,  and  was  partly  the  purposed  effect  of  his  diplomacy ;  ^  the 
cruelties  and  outrages  committed  by  Henry  in  the  Sicilian  kingdom  in 
1194 ;  7  the  German  crusade  of  1197 ;  ®  tiie  reverses  of  the  imperial 
arms  in  Sicily  the  same  year ;  ^  and  the  illness  and  death  of  Henry 
himself,  followed  by  the  collapse  for  the  moment  of  all  his  dynastic 
plans  in  both  Germany  and  Italy.^^' 

2.  The  history  of  the  empire,  as  distinct  from  the  personal  Hiitoryof 
history  of  Henry  YI.,  is  illustrated  by  the  account  of  the  election  of  of  c^lv. 


'  Foadercb,  i.  52. 

'  See  above,  pp.  181-199. 

*  Vol.  iii.  p.  101. 

*  VoL  iii.  pp.  102-105. 

*  Vol.  iii.  pp.  214,  232,  284. 


•  Vol.  iU.  pp.  300,  302,  308. 
'  Vol.  iii.  268-270. 

•  Vol.  iv.  pp.  25-27,  28,  29. 

•  Vol.  iv.  pp.  27,  30. 

"  VoL  iv.  pp.  30,  31,  32, 
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the  Emperor  Otho  IV.,^  and  his  subsequent  struggle  with  Philip  of 
Swabia,  as  well  as  by  the  precedent  notices  of  the  adventures  of  the 
children  of  Henry  the  Lion.  As  William  of  Winchester,  the 
younger  brother  of  Otho,  was  brought  up  in  England,  and  resided  at 
the  court  of  Richard  during  a  part  at  least  of  the  later  years  '  of  our 
chronicler ;  as  the  intercourse,  moreover,  between  Otho  and  Bichard, 
although  not  between  Otho  and  John,  was  continuous  and  friendly, 
it  is  easy  to  account  for  the  special  value  of  these  particulars  in  the 
prevailing  barrenness  of  the  foreign  writers  of  the  time.  The  details 
of  Otho*s  election,  although  not  above  legal  and  antiquarian 
criticism,  are  of  great  authority.  Of  the  commissioners  who 
attended  on  Richard's  behalf,  the  bishop  of  Durham,  Philip  of 
Poictiers,  was,  in  all  probability,  in  constant  intercourse  with  Roger 
of  Hoveden,  living  at  Howden,  and  having  been  as  a  royal  clerk  or 
chaplain  acquainted  with  him  in  earlier  years  ;  another,  William  de 
Ghimeli,  was  archdeacon  of  Richmond ;  another,  the  count  of 
Aumale,  was  the  great  potentate  of  the  East  Riding.  From  one  of 
these,  or  from  some  person  in  the  retinue  of  one  of  them,  our  author 
must  have  received  his  information ;  it  is  even  possible  that  he  him- 
self attended  the  bishop  of  Durham  on  the  occasion.' 

8.  Hoveden's  contributions  to  the  history  of  the  papacy  are  not 
so  large  as  might  be  expected  from  the  continuous  communication 
existing  during  his  period  between  York  and  Rome ;  the  most 
important,  perhaps,  are  the  accounts  of  the  attempt  made  by 
Celestine  III.  to  influence  the  choice  of  his  successor,^  and  of  the 
early  reforms  of  Innocent  III.'^  He  has,  however,  preserved  one 
detail  of  considerable  importance  touching  the  municipal  condition 
of  the  city  of  Rome,  the  history  of  the  change  in  the  senatorship  in 
1194,  with  the  short  review  of  the  previous  condition  of  that 
magistracy.^ 

4.  French  history  is  so  closely  connected  with  English  during 
the  whole  reign  of  Richard  and  the  portion  of  John's  reign  which  is 
embraced  by  the  chronicle,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  any 
special  passages  that  throw  light  upon  it.  The  measures  taken  by 
Philip  to  obtain  a  divorce,^  his  dealings  with  the  Jews,'  and  his 
conduct  of  the  quarrel  between  the  university  and  citizens  of  Paris,^ 
are  the  best  instances  of  our  author's  contribution  to  the  separate 
history  of  France. 

5.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Scotland.  Of  incidents  of  purely 
Scottish  history,  the  transactions  of  William  the  Lion  with  Harold 


»  Vol.  iv.  pp.  37-39,  96, 122. 

*  Vol.  iv.  pp.  79. 116. 
»  Vol.  iv.  p.  37. 

*  Vol.  iv.  pp.  32,  38. 

»  Vol.  iv.  pp.  41,  44,  46. 


•  Vol.  iu.  p.  270. 

'  Vol.  iii.  pp.  224,  806,  807  ;  vol.  iv. 
p.  112. 

•  Vol.  iv.  pp.  118, 119. 

•  Vol.  iv.  pp.  120,  121. 
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MacMadit,^  and  his  negotiations  for  the  marriage  of  his  daughter 
with  Otho  of  Baxony,'  are  specially  noticeable.  Hoveden's  exact 
details  on  the  subject  of  the  homage  at  Lincoln  in  1200  and  the 
negotiations  that  led  to  it  are  very  valuable.'  80  is  also  his  story 
about  William's  intention  of  invading  England  at  the  beginning  of 
John's  reign,  an  intention  which  he  gave  up  in  consequence  of  a 
dream  or  vision  which  he  had  when  spending  the  night  at 
Dunfermline,  the  burial-place  of  his  great-grandmother,  S.  Margaret.^ 
The  statement  of  our  author^  that  in  the  year  1197  the  king  of  imiteuouoi 
Scots  introduced  into  his  dominions  the  oath  for  conservation  of  the  SSttt^ons 
peace  which  had  been  prescribed  in  England  in  1196  may  seem  ^y^^^B^^*" 
startling  to  those  antiquaries  who  insist  that  the  English  reforms  in 
law  and  police  had  been  anticipated  by  King  David,  and  were  in  fact 
borrowed  from  him  by  Henry  II. ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
is  a  statement  that  throws  light  on  a  very  obscure  subject,  and 
affords  a  glimpse  of  the  process  of  imitation  by  which  Scotland  was 
assimilating  herself  to  England  in  matters  of  the  sort :  a  process 
which  continued  until  the  wars  of  Edward  I.  threw  her  upon  the 
French  alliance,  and  caused  her  to  adopt  the  French  in  preference  to 
the  English  constitutional  principles  of  law  and  government. 

6.  The  few  obscure  notices  given  by  Hoveden  of  the  affiurs  of  Soandina- 
Norway  under  Swerre  Birkbain,^  are  important  chiefly  as  showing  a  ^^^ 

certain  amount  of  national  intercourse,  and  of  the  interest  that  still 
existed  in  England  as  to  the  history  of  the  northern  kingdoms. 

These  instances  will  be,  I  think,  sufficient  to  show  both  the  value  otber  bi». 
of  our  Chronicle,  the  painstaking  exactness  of  its  author,  the  sound-  tmtions 
ness  of  his  means  of  information,  and  the  amount  of  intelligence  as 
to  foreign  affairs  which  prevailed  around  him.  The  notices  of 
Spanish  and  Oriental  history  are  of  less  importance,  and  have, 
although  recorded  within  a  very  few  years  of  the  time  at  which  the 
events  occurred,  acquired  from  distance  a  tinge  of  the  legendary 
character  which  diminishes  their  value. 


»  Vol.  W.  pp.  10-12. 

*  Vol.  iu.  pp.  398,  299,  808. 
»  Vol.  iv.  pp.  88,  91. 

*  Vol.  iv.  p.  100. 


*  Vol.  iv.  p.  88. 

•  Vol.  lil.  pp.  370,  272 ;  vol.    iv. 
p.  25. 
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MEMORIALS  OF  THE  REIGN  OF  RICHARD  I. 

I. 

ITINEBARIUM. 

[The  Itinerarvum  Begis  Eicardi  was  probably  the  work  of  Biohard  the 
Canon  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  Aldgate.  Biohard  the  Canon  may  have 
been  in  the  service  of  the  Templars,  and  may  have  become  prior  of  the 
House.  Whoever  the  author  may  have  been,  the  work  was  early  regarded 
as  one  of  taste  and  beauty.  It  is  superior  in  style  to  that  of  Matthew  of 
Paris,  though  inferior  in  matter  and  method.  In  the  lUnercmwnt 
Bichard  I.'s  part  In  the  Third  Crusade  is  fully  described  by  a  writer 
who  was  evidently  well  acquainted  with  the  Holy  Scriptures.  In  the 
Preface  Bishop  Stubbs  draws  an  admirable  picture  of  Biohard  I., 
comparing  his  character  with  that  of  Saladin.  He  then  sketchee  the 
history  of  the  Crusades.] 

Thbbb  are  periods  in  the  history  of  all  nations  which  are  neither 
seed-times  of  great  principles  nor  harvests  of  great  results.  They  are 
the  seasons  during  which  the  institutions  of  earlier  policy  are  spread- 
ing wide  and  striking  deep  below  the  surface  of  society,  its  spirit 
working  into  the  heart  and  life  of  the  people,  and  its  fruits  growing 
and  ripening  before  the  beginning  of  a  new  development.  These 
periods  may  be  longer  or  shorter,  as  the  growth  of  principles  is  retarded 
or  fostered  :  accordingly  as  rulers  force  their  propagation  by  repress- 
ing them,  or  moderate  it  by  training  and  guidance.  If  they  are 
longer  they  have  a  series  of  heroes  of  a  type  of  character  peculiar  to 
themselves.  If  they  are  shorter  they  have  at  least  the  old  age  of  the 
men  who  have  established  the  principles,  and  the  youth  and  training 
of  those  who  are  to  work  out  the  further  steps  of  progress.  But 
anyhow  they  are  richer  in  materials  for  the  student  of  national  and 
personal  character  than  in  topics  for  the  constitutional  historian. 
The  former  will  find  abundant  details  of  adventure  and  elucidations 
of  manners :  the  latter,  unless  he  is  well  supplied  with  records,  in 
which  he  may  trace  the  workings  of  the  institutions  that  are  not  less 
a  part  of  the  nation's  life  because  they  are  uninteresting  to  the  super- 
ficial reader,  can  only  guess  here  and  there  at  what  is  going  on 
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amongst  those  whose  lives  are  not  written,  and  is  tempted  to  indulge 
in  the  visions  of  a  speculative  philosophy  of  history. 

The  short  reign  of  Richard  the  First  shares  in  some  measure  the 
character  of  these  periods,  for  it  falls  between  the  initiation  of  good 
principles  of  law  under  Henry  II.,  and  the  development  of 
good  principles  of  government  in  the  reign  of  John :  it  is  barren  of 
incidents  for  the  constitutional  historian,  partly  because  the  working 
of  the  institutions  of  the  former  reign  was  impeded,  as  it  had  been 
during  the  last  years  of  Henry's  life,  by  domestic  strife  and  anarchy, 
partly  because  the  character  and  occupations  of  the  king  were  not 
such  as  to  produce  any  striking  effect  in  the  acceleration  or  retard- 
ing of  progress.  If  John  had  succeeded  his  father  immediately, 
Magna  Carta  might  have  dated  ten  years  earlier  than  it  did ;  or  if 
Bichard  had  reigned  twice  as  long  as  he  did,  it  might  have  dated  ten 
years  later;  but  in  the  latter  case  it  would  have  been  rather  the 
absence  than  the  presence  of  any  policy  on  the  king's  part  that  made 
the  difference. 

Short,  however,  as  the  reign  was,  its  peculiar  circumstances  rob 
it  of  the  proper  interest  that  belongs  to  shorter  periods  of  transition. 
It  did  not  witness  the  declining  glories  of  the  statesmen  of  Heniy, 
nor  form  a  school  of  training  for  those  who  were  to  resist  King 
John.  The  former  were  spent  and  worn  out  in  the  very  beginning 
of  it.  Of  the  latter  it  would  be  difficult  to  mention  any,  except 
William  Marshall,  who  occupy  even  a  secondary  place  of  interest  in 
the  reign  of  Bichard.  It  has  its  warriors  and  politicians  all  to  itself. 
The  roll  of  the  latter  is  not  a  long  one.  Hubert  Walter,  William 
Longchamp,  Walter  of  Coutances,  OeofErey  FitzPeter,  and  William 
Marshall  were  about  all.  In  the  class  of  warriors  the  king  himself 
throws  all  others  into  second  rank :  few  of  his  companions  in  arms 
were  native  Englishmen,  or  even  Anglicised  Normans.  The  chief 
field  of  their  exploits  was  too  remote,  and  the  time  of  their  adventures 
too  short,  for  them  to  produce  any  effect  on  the  national  character, 
and  that  produced  by  the  character  of  Bichard  himself  was  neither 
immediate  nor  direct.  The  siege  of  Acre  used  up  the  brave  men  that 
his  father  had  left  him,  and  his  French  wars  those  whom  he  had 
himself  formed  in  the  triumphs  and  troubles  of  the  Holy  Land. 
He  was  the  creation  and  impersonation  of  his  own  age ;  ^  and  that, 
though  full  of  character  and  adventure,  was  short  and  transitory  in  its 
very  essence ;  but  it  was  by  a  rare  fatality  that  the  lives  of  the  men 
of  the  transition  were  as  short  and  transient  as  itself. 

Still,  although  it  furnishes  little  that  is  of  interest  to  the  investi- 

■  *Cum  quOf  multornm  judicio,  *Proh  dolor  in  tanto  fonere  mundus 
decas  et  honor  militiao  pariter  sepulta  obit.*  Hoveden,  450.  '  Bex  taus  est 
sunt.*    M.  Paris,  ed.   Wats,  p.   196.      specolum,  quo  te  speculata  superbis.* 
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gator  of  domestic  legislation,^  it  is  not  to  the  mere  details  of  adven- 
ture or  of  character  that  it  owes  the  charm  it  possesses  for  those  who 
study  history  for  its  own  sake.  Anyone  who  will  follow  King 
Richard  carefully  through  the  ten  years  of  his  reign  will  be  brought 
into  contact  with  a  variety  of  men,  and  complications  of  politics 
unequalled  in  interest  by  those  of  many  longer  and  more  important 
reigns.  The  Crusade  brings  East  and  West  together.  The  family 
connexions  of  the  king  involved  him  in  the  conflicting  interests  of 
Italy,  France,  Germany,  and  Spain.  His  personal  adventures  open 
up  the  whole  political  history  of  the  age.  The  dominions  in  which 
he  exercised  real  or  nominal  sway  were  more  diversified  in  character 
and  circumstances  than  those  of  any  prince  of  his  time.  King  of  Eng- 
land, lord  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  duke  of  Normandy, 
Aquitaine,  and  Oasoony,  count  of  Maine,  Anjou,  and  Poictou,  and 
superior  lord  of  Brittany,  Auvergne,  and  Toulouse ;  king  of  Aries, 
conqueror  of  Cyprus,  and  for  a  time  the  ruler  of  the  kingdom  of  Pales- 
tine, he  was  brought  into  collision  with  almost  every  potentate  in 
Christendom.  In  his  continental  dominions  he  had  an  unwearied 
enemy  in  Philip  of  France  ;  in  Sicily  he  involved  himself  in  quarrels 
with  both  the  Norman  Tancred  and  the  German  Henry;  in 
Cyprus  he  not  only  startled  the  fitful  lethargy  of  the  Eastern  empire, 
which  almost  thought  that  the  yellow-haired  king  from  the  West  was 
coming,'  before  whom  the  golden  gate  of  Constantinople  was  to  open 
of  its  own  accord,  but  afforded  a  ground  of  accusation  to  enemies 
who  might  be  thought  far  enough  removed  from  the  interests  of 
the  Comneni.'  In  Palestine  he  managed  either  by  his  superior 
prowess  to  draw  on  himself  the  envy,  or  by  his  utter  want  of  tact  to 
alienate  the  goodwill  and  sympathy,  of  every  prince  of  East  or  West 
with  whom  he  had  to  do.    He  had  no  policy  abroad  any  more  than 


Oalf .  VinBauf ,  Ars  Poetica,  ed.  Leyser, 
Helmstadt,  1724,  p.  16. 

*  Palgrave,  preface  to  the  Rottdi 
Curia  Rsgis,  i.  Ixx.  This  introduction 
contains  the  clearest  account  I  know 
of  the  domestic  history  of  Richard's 
reign. 

*  Ralph  de  IMoeto,  642;  Hoveden, 
870. 

*  Isaac  Comnenus,  emperor  of 
Gypras,  was  sister's  son  to  the  Em- 

Seror  Manuel.  Hoveden,  840.  Theo- 
ora,  the  mother  of  Leopold  of  Austria, 
was  a  niece  of  Manuel.  Ansbert,  the 
Austrian  chronicler,  calls  this  connex- 
ion the  '  efficiens  causa '  of  Richard's 
captivity  (ed.  Dobrowsky,  p.  114). 
The  affinity  between  the  Emperor 
Henry  and  Isaac  Ck>mnenus  must  have 
been  very  distant ;  Henry's  father  and 


Leopold's  grandfather  were  half- 
broUiers.  Conrad  of  Montferrat's 
mother  was  sister  to  the  one  and  half- 
sister  to  the  other.  Richard's  con- 
duct to  Leopold  stirred  up  the  whole 
race  sprung  from  Agnes  of  Suabia :  in 
Germany,  Italy,  and  Sicily.  The 
affair  of  Cyprus  was  only  a  pretext. 
Isaac  was  a  usurper  and  a  rebel :  and 
Richard  was  welcomed  by  the  Cypriots 
as  a  deliverer.  Yet,  when  a  charge 
against  him  was  wanted,  Leopold  and 
Henry  took  up  the  cause  of  Isaac  as  a 
family  matter.  Cf.  R.  Coggeshall,  ad 
1198 ;  Hoveden,  414  v« ;  where  Leo- 
pold is  called  uncle  to  Isaac's  daughter. 
Agnes,  sister  of  Philip  of  France,  was 
married  to  Alexius  II.  Comnenus,  who 
died  in  1188. 
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at  home,  and  his  f  oieign  relations  were  as  anomalous  and  unquiet  as 
his  domestic  ones.  And  with  all  this,  besides  the  undoubted  influence 
which  his  personal  character  gave  him  in  his  own  dominions,  he  had 
power  to  place  one  of  his  nephews  on  the  throne  of  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon,  and  other  on  that  of  Charles  the  Great.  ^ 

Brought  thus  into  contact  with  so  many  and  diverse  interests, 
and  occupying,  by  his  own  position  and  choice,  a  central  place  in  the 
history  of  his  times,  Richard  has  been  portrayed  for  us,  if  not  from 
more  distinct  points  of  view,  at  least  by  a  greater  number  of 
historians  than  any  sovereign  of  his  age  or  any  ^ng  of  England  be- 
fore him.  We  know  what  Englishman,  Norman,  Frenchman,  German, 
Greek,  and  Mussulman  thought  about  him ;  and  it  is  no  wonder, 
considering  the  number  of  princes  whom  he  either  outshone  by  his 
exploits,  or  ofifended  by  his  pride,  or  injured  by  active  aggression,  or 
who,  having  injured  him,  hated  him  with  the  pertinacity  of  injustice, 
that  his  character  has  fared  badly  in  the  hands  of  foreign  chroniclers. 

The  descriptions  given  by  the  French  and  German  writers  are 
frequently  inconsistent  with  each  other,  and  are  based  upon  proofs 
that  will  not  bear  historical  inquiry ; '  but  they  are  rather  exaggera- 
tions and  misrepresentations  of  existing  facts  than  accusations  alto- 
gether false.  There  is  indeed  a  contrast  between  the  writers  of  the 
two  nations  that  is  of  some  interest  and  importance  as  illustrating 
the  source  and  growth  of  national  prejudice,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  vouches  for  their  own  sincerity.  The  German  historians 
describe  Richard  as  a  monster  of  pride  and  arrogance,'  the  French 


*  The  steps  of  the  promotion  of 
Henry  of  Ohampagne  to  the  kingdom 
of  Jerusalem  are  detailed  in  the  fifth 
book  of  this  history.  He  was  half- 
nephew  to  both  Philip  and  Richard, 
being  grandson  of  Lewis  and  Eleanor ; 
but  he  had  attached  himself  through- 
out to  Richard's  party  in  Palestine. 
The  election  of  Otto  IV.,  who  was  son 
of  Henry  the  Lion,  and  Matilda,  sister 
of  Richard,  and  made  count  of  Poictou 
by  his  uncle,  is  stated  to  have  been 
carried  either  by  Richard's  influence  or 
in  hopes  of  his  support:  'Ricardus 
vero  rex  cum  multis  expensis  eum  ad 
imperium  transmisit.  0  laudabilis 
viri  laudabile  factum,  qui  totum  mundi 
imperium  nepoti  suo  comparavit.' 
Robertde  Monte,  App,  ad  Sigebertum ; 
ap.  Pistorium,  ed.  Struve,  i.  989.  Gf. 
Conrad  Ursperg.  (ed.  1540),  p.  cccxxi ; 
Hoveden,  441  v«,  Ac.  Otto  was  not 
crowned  emperor  until  1209. 

'  For  example,  the  capture  of 
from  Tancred  is  construed 


into  an  act  of  hostility  to  the  Emperor 
Henry  VI.  Annales  Marbacenses, 
Pertz,  xvil.  164.  Richard  is  charged 
with  selling  Ascalon  to  the  Saracens ; 
Ansbert,  112. 

'  Otto  of  St  Blaise,  a  partisan  of 
the  emperor  and  Duke  LtBopold,  in- 
veighs against  Richard  on  ike  most 
curiously  imaginary  grounds.  He 
says  of  Richard  after  the  surrender  of 
Acre,  *  Prater  hsBc  [the  insult  offered 
to  the  duke's  flag]  prgsda  communi  uni- 
versorum  sudore  acquisita,  inter  suos 
tantum  distribnta,  reliquos  privavit,  in 
seque  odia  omnium  concitavit.  Om- 
nibus enim  fortiori  militum  robore 
praastabat,  et  ideo  pro  velle  sua 
cuncta  disponens,  reliquos  principes 
parvipendebat.  Attamen  Teutonica 
militia  cum  Italica  his  admodum 
exasperata,  regi  in  faciem  restitisset 
nisi  auctoritate  militum  Templi  re- 
pressa  fuisset.  Anglicam  itaque  per- 
fidiam  detestantes,  Anglieque  subdi 
dedignantes,  asoensis  navibus  simul 
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as  the  most  perfidious  of  men.  But  the  Germans  have  envenomed 
their  calumny  with  a  hatred  that  is  absent  altogether  from  the 
French  historians ;  and  what  is  more  to  the  point,  they  look  upon  him 
as  an  Englishman  and  involve  his  country  in  his  condemnation. 

The  ancient  friendship  between  Germany  and  England,  which 
dated  from  the  times  of  Boniface  and  Charles  the  Great,  had  reached 
its  point  of  closest  connexion  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
and  had  been  resuscitated  for  a  time  by  the  marriage  of  Henry  V. 
with  Matilda  of  England.  But  the  tie  between  the  house  of  Anjou 
and  that  of  Brunswick,  which,  originating  in  the  marriage  of  Henry 
the  Lion  with  Matilda  the  daughter  of  Henry  II.,  was  drawn  tighter 
by  the  misfortunes  of  the  Welfic  family,  was  not  looked  upon  in 
Germany  in  the  same  light  in  which  the  old  national  friendship  had 
been.  The  English  name  shared  the  unpopularity  of  the  defeated 
party  of  the  Welfs  even  before  the  conduct  of  Richard  in  Sicily 
and  Palestine  had  given  umbrage  to  Henry  of  Hohenstaufen  and 
Leopold  of  Austria.^  Ofifence  once  given,  a  long  score  was  soon 
recollected  for  revenge,  and  a  hope  succeeded  that  some  of  the 
English  gold  which  hitherto  had  been  spent  in  support  of  Henry  the 
Lion  might  be  diverted  without  dangerous  violence  into  the  coffers  of 
the  imperial  house.  National  alienation  on  the  one  hand,  party 
animosity  and  personal  enmity  on  the  other,  were  fruitful  causes  of 
hatred.  Then,  when  malice  had  its  worst,  there  was  the  conscious- 
ness of  wrong  done  and  the  desire  of  national  justification  to  induce 
the  writers  of  Germany  to  represent  Bichard  as  they  have  done. 

With  the  French  it  was  otherwise.  Bichard  was  to  them  a 
perfidious  and  faithless  vassal.'  But  that  was  all.  They  knew  he 
was  no  Englishman :  and,  if  it  is  not  an  anachronism  to  speak  of 


cum  Duoe  Leopaldo  repatriavenint, 
rege  oum  Buis  adhao  remanente, 
qaotidieque  paganos  impognante.' 
UrstisiuB,  Oermania  Hist  hlustr,  ed. 
1670,  vol.  i.  p.  216.  A  similar  view  of 
Richard's  character  is  taken  by 
Ansbert,  though  with  more  modera- 
tion :  '  Idem  itaque  rex  Angliea  primus 
et  prsBoipnus  in  tota  militia  Chris- 
tiana, eo  quod  in  facnltatibus  et  in 
omnibus  opibus  alios  prasoedebat,  et 
eos  aspematus  postponebat,  dominium 
sibi  super  omnes  usurpabat/  p.  Ill ; 
and  further  on,  <  Bex  AngUs  Bichar- 
dus,  qui  gloria  omnes  anteire  voluit, 
et  omnium  indignationem  meruit,' 
«&c.,  p.  118.  The  English  historians 
seem  to  have  been  peculiarly  offended 
with  the  German  ones  for  representing 
Biohard's  capture  to  have  taken  place 
whilst  he  was  cooking.    Chron.  Petro- 


burg.  ed.  Giles,  p.  108.  The  stoiy  is 
thus  told  by  several  of  their  writers, 
who  show  the  same  spiteful  pleasure 
in  telling  it  that  the  English  writers 
show  in  the  details  of  the  matrimo- 
nial disappointments  of  Philip  of 
France. 

*  Henry  II.'s  policy  in  Germany 
was  not  altogether  unlike  that  of 
James  I.  in  similar  circumstances. 
His  political  sympathies  were  doubt- 
less with  the  emperor,  but  his  family 
connexion  went  the  other  way.  He 
contented  himself  with  pecuniary 
support,  and  that  to  no  great  extent, 
and  BO  was  no  favourite  with  either 
party. 

•  * et  quo 

'  Anglorum  soeptris  melior  non  prafuit 

unquam 
*  Si  regl  servare  fidem  oui  subditus  esse 
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any  national  feeling  in  a  Frenchman  of  that  age,  to  accuse  him  of 
national  faults  would  have  been  to  accuse  themselyes.  He  was, 
according  to  their  reading  of  his  character,  a  brave  and  most  noble 
king ;  the  most  glorious  of  the  kings  of  the  earth  if  he  would  but 
have  kept  faith  with  Philip :  and  that  was  the  concern  of  Philip,  not 
of  France.  He  was  jealous  of  Philip's  glories  and  faithless  to  Philip's 
allegiance.  The  former  charge  is  not  brought  in  so  many  words  by 
any  contemporary  historian,  and  we  may  easily  guess  why.  Philip's 
laurels  were  yet  to  be  won,  when  Richard's  career  was  closed,  ajkd 
such  as  they  were,  they  were  won  in  the  far  different  field  of  feudal 
chicanery.  But  tiie  charge  of  perfidy  is  freely  brought,  and,  so  fiir  as 
the  facts  go,  cannot  be  rebutted.  The  moral  and  political  guilt,  how- 
ever, of  such  perfidy  was  infinitesimal.  The  relation  of  suzerain 
and  vassal  was  at  this  period  antiquated,  and  indeed  extinct,  except 
where  it  served  the  purpose  of  the  moment  to  drag  it  into  a  legal 
procedure,  or  where  the  suzerain  was  strong  enough  to  enforce  rights 
which  were  supported  rather  by  his  own  strong  hand  than  by  the 
'main  et  bouche'  of  his  vasftd.  Between  a  mighty  prince  like 
Richard  and  the  venerable  imposture  of  the  French  monarchy  there 
could  be  no  real  tie  of  homage  and  fealty ;  nor  probably  would  the 
plea  have  been  brought  against  Richard  had  not  he  himself  taught 
Philip  the  use  of  it  in  his  struggles  with  his  father  and  his  brothers. 
Any  war  waged  by  the  duke  of  Normandy  or  the  count  of  Anjou 
against  the  king  of  France  was  construed  into  perfidy,  and  the  craft 
and  cunning  of  war,  as  it  was  then  practised,  into  fraud  and 
treachery.  Richard  was  not  a  king  who  would  have  encouraged 
rebellion  in  the  dominions  of  an  ally,  at  the  same  time  disavowing 
his  share  in  it :  but  he  was  not  like  Frederick  Barbarossa,  one  who 
would  send  a  cartel  of  defiance  to  an  infidel  foe  before  he  waged  war ; 
much  less  would  he  have  denied  himself  any  advantage  ttiat  craft 
or  speed  could  give  him  over  an  enemy  who  hated  him,  and  whom 
he  despised  so  heartily  as  Philip.  They  were  at  war,  open  or  secret, 
during  the  whole  of  Richard's  reign,  and  neither  ever  scrupled  to 
steal  a  march  upon  the  other. 

Richard  has  suffered  hardly  less  from  the  exaggerated  praise  of 
English  writers,  who,  while  they  have  honestly  recorded  the  crimes 
and  excesses  which  on  the  face  of  it  refute  their  views  of  his  general 
character,  seem  to  have  thought  it  possible  to  show  that,  although 

*Lege    tenebatnr,   Begemque    ftimere  It  is  dear  that  Philip  had  oraft 

supremum  enough  to  put  Bichazd  legally  in  the 

*  Cnia  fnisset  ei.'  wrong.       Compare     his     intolerable 

* suooedit  ei  quo  pejor  in  orbe  teasing  of  Biohard    at    Messina,  as 

*Non  fait,  omnimoda  vaoans  virtute  told  by  Bigord,  ed.  Pithceus,  p.  189, 

Johanne8.'~(W.  Brito,  Philippiat  and  at  Acre.    Ibid, 
y.  p.  292,  ed.  Pithoeos.) 
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in  every  relation  of  life  he  was  found  grievously  wanting,  he  was, 
on  the  whole,  a  great  and  glorious  king,  to  be  defended  against  the 
oalumnies  of  all  the  world.  Those  of  them  who  lived  under  John 
may  be  excused  for  taking  a  flattering  view  of  the  past  in  contrast 
with  the  miserable  and  disgraceful  present.  Those  who  remembered 
his  father's  government  wondered,  but  could  not  deny,  that  the 
foolish  people  bore  Richard's  scorpions  more  willingly  than  they  had 
done  his  father's  rods.^  A  bad  son,  a  bad  husband,  a  selfish  ruler, 
and  a  vicious  man,  he  yet  possessed  some  qualities  which  the  men  of 
the  time  accepted  as  better  than  the  wicked  wisdom  of  his  father, 
and  which  made  his  tyranny  less  intolerable  than  his  brother's  weak- 
ness ;  besides  that,  his  glory  and  renown  reached  thousands  of  homes 
too  humble  to  suffer  from  his  exactions :  he  himself,  with  his 
oppressive  hirelings,  was  far  away  from  England,  but  fame  had  its 
myriad  tongues.  With  John  there  was  no  glory,  and  not  even  the 
enchantment  of  distance  to  modify  the  bitter  sense  of  national  shame 
and  personal  suffering.  Surely  the  historians  were  not  so  very  far 
wrong,  as  modem  thinkers,  judging  on  high  moral  principles,  might 
suppose.  Judged  according  to  the  standard  of  his  own  time,  he  was 
acquitted  of  much  for  which  we  must  condemn  him  ;  judged  by  that 
of  ours,  he  carries  with  him  in  his  condemnation  the  age  that  tolerated 
or  admired  him.  Still  there  were  a  few  redeeming  points  in  him 
that  should  mitigate  the  censure  of  the  moralist,  and  may  force  him 
to  grant  that  in  a  better  age  Richard  might  have  been  a  better  and 
as  great  a  man. 

Richard  was  no  Englishman  that  we  should  be  concerned  to 
defend  him  on  national  grounds,  if  it  were  right  to  argue  to  a  fore- 
gone conclusion.  Nothing  in  regard  of  national  character  or  glory 
depends  on  his  vindication  or  condemnation.  He  had  very  littie 
English  blood  in  his  veins ;  most  of  his  prominent  characteristics 
were  inherited,  and  are  traceable  with  littie  obscurity  to  his  Norman, 
Angevin,  and  Poictevin  ancestors.  His  strength  of  will,  his  love  of 
war,  his  unscrupulousness  in  means  and  money,  his  recklessness  of 
human  life,  seem  to  have  been  his  indefeasible  inheritance  from  the 
Red  King  ^  and  Henry  I.  His  eloquence,  such  as  it  was,  may  have 
come  to  him  with  his  troubadour  tastes  from  his  mother.  We  have 
to  go  back  to  his  great-grandfather,  King  Fulk  of  Jerusalem,  to  find 

*  WilUam  of  Newburgh  (ed.  Hamil-  ard's  death,  De  Instr.  Prino.  p.  176. 
ton),  i.  285,  comparing  the  reign  of  (ed.  Brewer,  1846).  There  is  a  good 
Heniy  with  that  of  Bichard,  under  deal  of  likeness  between  the  worst 
whom  he  wrote,  says, '  £t  tamen  popu-  points  of  Bichard^s  character  and  that 
lus  insipiens  cum  minori  nimc  querela  of  William  Buf  us ;  but  WilUam  seems 
scorpionibus  osBditur,  quam  ante  annos  to  have  been  quite  devoid  of  Bichaxd*  s 
aliquot  flagellis  csBdebatur.'  nobler  traits. 

*  Cf.  Oiraldus's  remarks  on  Bich- 
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the  source  of  the  spirit  of  knight-errantry  whioh  is  so  strongly 
exemplified  in  the  work  before  us.  This  was  not  the  whole  of 
Biohard's  character.  His  power  of  winning  the  love  of  better  men,^ 
his  wonderful  facility  in  pardoning  personal  injuries,  his  tact  in  the 
choice  of  ministers,  so  inconsistent  with  his  want  of  it  in  the  rest  of 
his  conduct ;  a  certain  blundering  faith  in  human  nature,  slow  to 
suspect  evil  in  the  worst  of  men ;  and  the  heroic  side  as  contrasted 
with  the  merely  adventurous  side  of  his  character,  came  to  him 
certainly  from  no  ancestor  nearer  than  the  good  Queen  Maud :  if 
they  were  not  inherited  from  her,  they  were  his  own  especial  gifts  : 
he  was  the  first  of  his  family  who  possessed  them.' 

The  leading  feature  in  Richard's  character  was  the  love  of  war,' 
and  that  not  for  the  sake  of  glory  or  acquisition  of  territory,  but  as 
other  men  love  science  or  poetry,  for  the  mere  delight  of  the  struggle 
and  the  charm  of  victory.  By  this  his  whole  temperament  was 
toned:  united  with  the  genius  for  military  af&drs  which  he  un- 
doubtedly possessed,  it  caUed  forth  all  the  powers  of  his  mind  and 
body.  It  brought  into  play  the  few  virtues  which  alone  can  save 
such  heroes  from  being  scourges  of  mankind.  It  was  the  occasion 
of  most  of  the  sins  that  were  laid  to  his  charge,  and  of  most  of  the 
miseries  that  oppressed  his  people  during  his  reign.  For  this  ruling 
passion  he  condescended  to  the  meanest  tricks  of  avarice,^  the  most 


>  See  Bfr.  Dimock's  Metrical  Life 
of  S.  Hugh;  Lincoln,  1860,  p.  vii. 

*  The    favourable    characters     of 
Richard  are  by  G^ervase  of  Tilbury, 
Otia  Imperialiat  ap.  Leibnitz,  Scrip- 
tores  B^rufii  Brunemcensiumt  i.  947 
'  Post  hunc  genitus  floruit  ille  rex  re 
gum  terrenorum  Ricardus  in  strenui 
tate,  magnanimitate,  militia,  soientia 
et  omnis  generis  virtatibus  null!  se 
cundofl ;  saori  patrimonii  Jesu  Christi 
Terrasque  Sanct»  strenuus  defensor 
timor     Gentilium,    mors     hostium 
gladiua  et  tutamen  Ghristianorum :  cui 
mundus  ad  largitiones  non  sufficeret, 
et  orbis  velut  pu^us  erat  ad  dimi 
oandum  : '  in  the  Chronicle  of  Tours 
(Martene   and    Durand,  AmpUseima 
CoUectio,  V.  10S7),  *  Vir  quidem  ani- 
mosus  ac  bellicosus,  donis  largissimns, 
armis  strenuissimus,  militari  negotio 
circumspectus,  a  militibus  dilectus  et 
a  olero  et  populo  honoratus,  eoclesin 
patronns  et  divini  officii  auditor  inde- 
fessus ;  *    Giraldus,    De    Instructione 
Prinoipnm,  p.  105, '  Inter  varias  qui- 
bus     prtDeminet    virtutes     peouliari 
quadam  praerogativa,  trina  hunc  in- 
signia incomparabiliter  reddunt  illus- 


trem,  strenuitas  et  animositas  ezimia, 
largitas  et  dapsilitas  immensa  semper 
laudabilis  in  principe,  csBterasque  ador- 
nans  virtutes,  tam  animi  quam  verbi 
firma  constantia.'  See  also  the  last 
chapter  of  these  Memorials,  Bolls 
Series ;  and  Matthew  Paris,  p.  873, 874. 

'  This  characteristic  he  shared  with 
his  elder  brother.  'Brat  eis  mens 
una,  videlicet,  plus  ciBteris  posse  in 
armis.'  Hovedenj  881.  It  is  need- 
less to  multiply  references. 

*  Bichard  was  not  avaricious  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word,  but  as  most 
extravagant  people  are.  Sir  Francis 
Palgrave  (prdf.  to  Bot.  Cur.  Beg.  i.  p. 
xli)  is  much  too  haid  upon  him. 
And  the  reproach  taken  by  Giraldus 
from  an  epigram  (De  Inst.  Prino.  p. 
176,Brompton  1280),  thatheembezzled 
the  money  of  the  Crusade,  is  absurd. 
The  amount  of  money  that  he  had 
spent  on  the  Crusade  must  have  been 
immense,  including  the  spoils  of  Sicily 
and  Cyprus.  Bigord  coolly  praises 
Philip's  generosity  in  accepting  a 
third  of  the  money  extort^  from 
Tancred,  when  he  had  no  right  to  a 
single  Angevin,  p.  188.    The    story 
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unsorupulous  violence  of  oppression  ;  for  this  he  incurred  the  impu- 
tation of  wanton  cruelty  and  causeless  perfidy,  and  for  this  he 
squandered  with  the  most  fatuous  prodigality  the  treasures  which  he 
had  amassed  at  the  sacrifice  of  honour  and  faith. 

In  such  a  man  we  do  not  expect  to  find  much  self-restraint  or 
consideration  for  other  men's  weakness.  We  dare  not  assert  that 
Richard  was  free  from  the  more  sordid  vices  that  defiled  the 
character  of  his  father  and  brother.  The  standard  of  morality  was 
indeed  so  low  that  even  if  the  historians  were  altogether,  as  they  are 
for  the  most  part,  silent  as  to  his  personal  vices,  their  silence  could 
not  be  taken  for  a  negation.  Had  he  been  in  any  considerable 
degree  free  from  such,  the  praises  of  his  chastity  and  temperance 
could  not  fail  to  have  been  sung  by  some  one  or  other  of  his 
admirers.  Unhappily,  what  little  is  said  is  dark  and  condemnatory.^ 
His  sins  were  such  as  called  for  open  rebuke  and  bitter  penitence. 
On  two  occasions  before  his  last  confession  on  his  death-bed,'  he  is 
recorded  to  have  publicly  exhibited  an  extreme  agony  of  remorse^ 
and  to  have  done  open  penance  for  the  foulness  of  his  life.  Coming, 
however,  as  he  does  between  Henry  and  John,  to  whose  history  their 
personal  vices  give  so  strong  a  colouring,  he  may  at  least  plead  that 
his  sins  in  this  respect,  whatever  they  may  have  been,  were  neither 
so  heinous  as  theirs,  nor,  what  is  more  to  the  point,  were  allowed  to 
influence  his  public  life.  We  do  not  read  that  he  ever,  for  the  mere 
gratification  of  passion,  either  lost  a  friend  or  made  an  enemy,  or 
broke  any  of  the  laws  of  honour  which  the  times  recognised,  or  even 
risked  the  smallest  advantage.  He  was  a  soldier,  and  his  vices  were 
the  common  vices  of  the  camp,  set  off  with  no  garnish  of  romance, 
glaring  in  their  own  foulness  and  leaving  us  with  no  suspicion  of 
anything  worse  behind. 


told  of  his  attacking  the  castle  of 
Ghaluz  in  search  of  a  treasure,  on  the 
occasion  on  which  he  met  his  death,  is 
carious,  and,  if  it  is  to  be  believed, 
should  be  taken  as  a  whole.  The 
loreasure  was,  according  to  Rigord  (p. 
200),  'Imperator  quidam  de  auro 
purissimo,  cum  uzore  et  filiis  et  filia- 
bus,  ad  mensam  auream  residentibus.' 
See  also  Hoveden,  449  v« ;  Trivet,  160. 
It  is  probable  that  the  difficulties  in 
which  he  found  himself  after  his  im- 
prisonment had  the  effect  of  increas- 
ing his  unscrupulousness  in  exacting 
money.  See  the  curious  passage  in 
John  of  Oxenedes,  pp.  94, 96. 

*  The  passages  are,  Hoveden,  428 
V* ;  W.  Newburgh,  ii.  56 ;  Heming- 
burgh,  i.  329  (where  the  history  of 
Bichard's    death-bed    reads    like    a 


chapter  from  the  Oesta  Bamanorum). 
These  must  be  read  with  the  reoolleo- 
tion  that  tibey  are  not  to  be  interpreted 
in  pesiifnam  partem.  The  language 
of  the  monkish  writers  is  often  indis- 
criminate and  exaggerated  upon  such 
points. 

*  First  at  Messina,  in  1190,  Hove- 
den, 388 ;  secondly,  on  the  Tuesday  in 
Easter  week,  1195,  Hoveden,  428; 
and  thirdly  on  his  death-bed.  See 
the  curious  story  of  his  release  from 
purgatory,  in  Bfotthew  Paris,  p.  878. 
He  had  professed  on  his  death-bed 
that  he  would  gladly  endure  the  pains 
of  purgatory  until  the  day  of  judg- 
ment :  Trivet,  161.  According  to  the 
story  by  M.  Paris,  he  was  released  the 
same  day  with  Stephen  Langton  and 
one  of  his  chaplains. 
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He  was  a  man  of  blood,  and  his  crimes  were  those  of  one  whom 
long  use  of  warfare  had  made  too  familiar  with  slaughter  to  be  very 
chary  or  sparing  of  it  when  the  cost  was  his  own  ;  much  less  would 
the  scruples  of  humanity  occur  to  him  when  the  blood  to  be  shed  was 
that  of  an  open  enemy  or  an  infidel.  But  he  was  too  impetuous  to 
be  either  treacherous  or  habitually  cruel ;  nor  can  any  well-founded 
charge  of  either  vice  be  brought  against  him.  The  sacrifice  of  the 
prisoners  or  hostages  at  Acre  cannot  be  excused  on  any  principle  of 
morality,  but  it  was  in  strict  agreement  with  the  letter  of  the  law. 
It  was  no  ebullition  of  savage  passion,  but  a  judicial  cruelty  which 
had  almost  become  a  necessity,  and  which  was  not  executed  until 
some  weeks  after  it  fell  due  and  was  seen  to  be  necessary.  The 
prisoners  had  been  spared  subject  to  terms  and  ransom.  The  terms 
might  have  been  easily  kept  if  Saladin  had  chosen.  The  massacre 
was,  moreover,  a  sort  of  reprisal  on  Saladin  for  his  murder  of  the 
Templars  after  the  battle  of  EQttin.^ 

There  is  no  evidence  that  connects  the  assassination  of  Conrad  of 
Montferrat  with  any  proceeding  of  Richard  ;  such  a  crime  implies  a 
fault  of  which  all  the  rest  of  his  life  proves  him  guiltless,  and  an 
amount  of  imprudence  beyond  even  his  political  incapacity.  He 
might,  had  he  compassed  such  a  design,  have  certainly  foreseen  that 
it  would  be  charged  upon  himself ;  and  he  might  assuredly  have 
effected  the  purpose  by  much  simpler  means.  It  was  perpetrated  at 
a  moment  when  he  was  fast  losing  his  interest  in  the  Crusade,  and 
anxious  to  go  home ;  at  a  time,  therefore,  when  the  old  complica- 
tions hung  light  upon  him,  and  he  would  be  particularly  careful 
about  entangling  himself  in  new  ones.  The  charge  was  never  made 
in  a  more  tangible  form  than  as  a  rumour  or  a  suspicion :  it  is 
impossible  to  suppose  that,  had  the  ^utnily  of  Conrad  believed  it,  his 
brother  should  have  taken  service  under  Richard  as  he  did ; '  in  fine. 


>  The  aooonnt  given  by  Bohadin 

iVita  Saladinij  ed.  Soholtens),  pp. 
81-1S8,  is  important,  as  illastrating 
Saladin's  policy  and  the  Oriental  view 
of  Biohard'B  conduct;  and  may  be 
compared  with  the  detailsof  our  aathor, 
iv.  2,  8,  4.  On  the  expiration  of  the 
first  month  from  the  sorrender  of  Acre, 
the  tme  cross  vras  to  be  restored  with 
100,000  pieces  of  gold  and  six  hundred 
captives.  Saladin  was  unable  to  make 
up  the  number  of  captives,  and  en- 
deavoured to  gain  time  by  proposing 
that  the  Saracen  prisoners  should  be 
restored  to  him  before  the  ransom  vras 
paid,  on  condition  of  his  giving 
hostages  and  pledges  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  conditions.    Richard  re- 


fused, insisting  that  the  Saracen  cap- 
tives should  not  be  surrendered  until 
all  was  paid.  Saladin,  suspecting  that 
Bichard  intended  to  keep  both 
prisoners  and  ransom,  refused  to  trust 
to  his  honour ;  and  hence  the  miser- 
able result  This  is  probably  the 
truth,  and  it  explains  why  the  Saracen 
princes  looked  on  Saladin  as,  in  a 
measure,  answerable  for  the  massacre. 
Hoveden  says  that  Saladin  massacred 
aU  his  Christian  prisoners  two  days 
before  the  daughter  by  Bichard,  but 
it  is  impossible  that  he  should  have 
been  guilty  of  so  suicidal  an  act 
Hoveden,  897. 

*  Boniface  of  Montferrat  in  1197 
received  of  King  Bichard  800Z.  as  his 
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the  character  of  Conrad  was  such,  and  the  persons  whom  he  had 
injured  so  many  and  various,  that  it  is  a  wonder  he  was  not  disposed 
of  earlier  than  he  was.  His  chief  enemies  were  among  the  Greeks 
and  Pollani,  the  most  likely  of  all  enemies  to  seek  a  remedy  hy  the 
swords  of  the  Assassins. 

Richard's  indomitable  pride  ^  and  his  carelessness  of  expressing 
the  contempt  he  felt  for  those  beneath  him  in  fame  or  strength 
are  constantly  alleged  against  him  by  foreign  writers,  and  are  not 
denied  by  his  own  panegyrists;  they  were,  indeed,  the  froitfol 
causes  of  his  misfortunes.  Still  it  must  have  been  a  difficult  thing 
for  the  Ldon-heart  to  have  shown  respect  for  one  whom  he  knew  so 
well,  and  despised  so  justly,  as  he  did  Philip  of  France,  or  to  have 
pretended  a  regard  for  one  so  faithless  and  selfish  as  Conrad  of 
Montferrat.  His  conduct  to  so  enthusiastic  a  pilgrim  as  Leopold  of 
Austria  was,  however,  as  indefensible  as  the  meanness  which  avenged 
it,  and  which  leads  us  to  suspect  that  Bichard  may  have  known 
Leopold  better  than  we  do.  Certainly  the  other  instances  may  be 
referred  rather  to  a  want  of  political  tact.  He  was  not  so  far  wrong  in 
the  contempt  he  felt  as  rash  and  headstrong  in  his  way  of  showing  it. 

If  he  had  the  vices  of  an  unscrupulous  and  impetuous  soldier, 
he  had  also  the  virtues  of  a  brave  man.  EUs  very  impetuosity  pre- 
vented him  from  being  selfishly  cold-blooded,  or  employing  the 
artifices  of  falsehood  and  treachery.  He  was  ready  to  forgive  as  he 
was  hasty  to  offend ;  neither  revengeful  himself,  nor  suspicious 
of  such  a  fault  in  others ;  he  never  forsook  or  betrayed  a  friend. 
He  was  open-handed  and  magnificent  to  excess,  a  virtue  which,  by 
itself,  accounts  for  much  of  his  popularity.  He  shared,  in  common 
with  many  other  great  warriors,  in  that  sincere  yet  formal  attention 
and  attachment  to  ceremonial    religion^  which,  considering  the 


fee,  and  26Z.  13«.  4d.  as  a  present 
from  the  king.  Stapleton's  Rotuli 
Scaccarii  NormanniiB,  ii.  pief.  xiv, 
and  801. 

>  See  Giraldus,  De  Instr.  Prin.  107. 
He  was  *  ferooissimus  ad  ultionem,* 
Newburgh,  ii.  31 :  *  rex  vero  propter 
magnitudinem  animi  ao  yirium,  quos 
forte  per  mansuetudinem  anire  sibi 
poterat,  indignantis  animi  monena 
exasperabat.'  Ibid.  ii.  72,  and  the  pas > 
sages  from  the  German  writers  above. 

*  He  heard  mass  every  day.  R. 
Ooggeshall.  His  care  in  collecting 
relics  is  spoken  of  by  Matthew  Paris, 
p.  874.  He  was  on  good  terms  with 
the  clergy.  See  note  from  the  Chro- 
nicle of  Tours  above,  p.  817 ;  also  p. 
447  of  the  MemoriiJs  in  the  Bolls 


Series.  That  he  was  very  popular 
with  such  of  the  clergy  as  he  had  not 
cheated  of  their  money  is  dear  from 
the  honourable  mention  made  of 
him  in  the  Obituary  of  Fontevraud : 
in  the  notes  of  the  French  editors 
of  R.  Ooggeshall,  Bouquet,  xviii.  85. 
He  was  greatly  honoured  among ' 
the  Cistercians.  See  Martene  and 
I>urand,  Thesaurus,  iv.  1281,  1807» 
1324,  <fec.  The  day  of  his  death  was 
also  kept  at  Canterbury  Cathedral, 
to  which  he  had  granted  Boughton- 
Blean  in  Kent,  as  a  pledge  of  which  he 
sent  his  gloves  to  be  hung  up  before 
the  altar.  His  anniversary  was  kept 
solemnly  in  choir  and  refectory ;  each 
priest  said  a  mass  for  him ;  the  rest 
of  the  monks  said  the  proper  psalms. 
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circomstanoes  of  a  soldier's  life,  most  be  aooepted  by  the  moralist, 
in  defaidt  of  any  higher  development,  as  the  expression  of  a  mind 
which  willingly  and  humbly  recognises  the  source  of  all  power  and 
might. 

As  a  warrior,  Richard  was  by  no  means  a  mere  headstrong  and 
headlong  combatant.  He  had  that  rare  prerogative  of  true  genius, 
to  be  able  to  see  the  best  plan  of  operations  to  be  the  best,  even 
when  it  did  not  proceed  from  his  own  brain.  He  was  circumspect 
in  design  and  swift  in  execution ;  ^  ready  to  seek  and  take  the  best 
advice,  to  yield  his  own  schemes  and  accept  a  subordinate  position 
when  the  decision  of  the  majority  was  against  him. 

Skilful  as  he  was  in  the  designing,  and  earnest  in  the  execution 
of  military  combinations,  he  was  the  veriest  tyro  in  politics.  He 
had  none  of  the  tact  of  a  wise  prince ;  he  showed  none  of  the  self- 
restraint  in  the  camp  that  he  practised  in  the  council-chamber.  His 
political  alliances  were  formed  on  the  merest  grounds  of  likes  and 
dislikes ;  he  had  no  scheme  of  territorial  aggrandisement,  such  as 
gave  a  unity  to  the  whole  life  of  his  father  and  of  his  competitor 
Philip.  His  dangerous  dalliance  with  Saladin  and  Saphadin, 
purposeless  in  itself,  was  madness  when  persisted  in,  in  defiance  of 
the  advice  and  public  opinion  of  the  Crusaders.  When  Messina  was 
won,  solely  by  his  arms,  he  was  easily  persuaded  to  share  the  fruits 
of  victory  with  his  faithless  ally,  although  he  might  far  more  wisely 
have  used  them  to  counteract  his  schemes.  The  rich  and  tenable 
acquisition  of  Cyprus  was  cast  away  even  more  easily  than  it  was 
won.  The  whole  history  of  his  connexion  with  the  Lusignans  shows 
that  he  was  as  ready  to  forgive  old  injuries  as  he  was  to  shut  his  eyes 
to  future  disadvantages,  provided  he  could  carry  out  the  fancy  of  the 
moment,  whether  it  was  founded  on  prejudice  alone,  or,  as  in  that 
particular  case,  on  a  prejudice  that  happened  to  be  on  the  side  of 
right. 

He  was  eloquent  after  a  rude  and  effective  fashion.  Being 
consciously  unfit  to  govern  men  in  peace,  he  did  his  best  to  choose 
good  ministers.^    Hence  he  cannot  be  looked  on  as  a  mere  tyrants 


The  expense  was  defrayed  from  the 
revenue  of  the  said  estate.  Martyro- 
log.  Gantuar.  ad  8  id.  April.  MS. 
Lambeth,  20. 

*  Bohadin  (p.  161)  says  of  him  : 
'  The  king  of  England,  strenuous  before 
all,  magnanimous,  of  strong  courage, 
ennobled  by  glorious  battles,  of  fear- 
less boldness  in  war.  He  was  counted 
less  than  the  king  of  France  in  respect 
of  his  kingdom  and  dignity,  but  both 
more  flourishing  in  riches  and  much 


more  celebrated  in  the  might  of  war.' 
P.  185  ;  '  He  was  old  in  war,  excellent 
in  counsel.'  The  proof  of  what  is  said 
in  the  text  may  be  seen  at  large 
throughout  the  present  work. 

The  praise  which  our  author 
(p.  447)  gives  Richard  for  loving  the 
society  of  good  men,  whether  deserved 
or  not,  is  confirmed  by  Giraldus,  De 
Inst.  Pr.  106,  who,  comparing  him 
with  his  brother  Henry,  points  out 
some  characteristics    which    he  un- 
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although  his  designs  oould  not  be  and  were  not  carried  out  without 
the  use  of  means  that  amount  in  effect  to  tyranny.  If  he  cannot  be 
acquitted  on  modem  principles  of  deserting  his  direct  and  immediate 
duty  as  a  king  for  the  chimerical  honours  of  a  Crusader,  it  may  be 
pleaded  on  his  behalf  that  the  means  which  he  took  to  secure  the 
peace  and  happiness  of  his  subjects  before  he  left  were  such  as  would 
have  held  good  if  he  had  had  to  deal  with  men  of  ordinary  honesty. 
The  anarchy  of  his  reign  is  rather  to  be  ascribed  to  the  ingratitude 
and  faithlessness  of  his  brothers,  and  to  the  perfidy  of  Philip,  than 
to  his  own  neglect.  When  he  started  on  the  Crusade,  he  bound  his 
brothers  with  an  oath  not  to  enter  England  for  three  years  during 
his  absence ;  and  to  the  tie  of  honour  he  added  that  of  interest, 
loading  them  both  with  benefits,  which  might  have  shown  them  that 
they  had  everything  to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain  by  breaking  their 
oath.  He  did  not  leave  home  until  he  could  be  accompanied  by  that 
faithless  ally  from  whom  his  most  serious  evils  were  to  be  appre- 
hended. He  could  not  have  calculated  on  the  desertion  of  PMlip, 
the  perfidy  of  John,  or  his  own  imprisonment  in  Oermany.  If  he 
might  have  foreseen  that  the  scum  of  the  nobility  who  were  left  at 
home  would  murmur  against  the  humble  origin  of  his  minister,  he 
stands  excused  for  his  too  great  faith  in  men's  honour.  He  might 
have  known,  however,  that  he  was  taking  with  him  to  the  East  those 
whose  presence  at  home  would  have  been  his  best  safeguard.  Had 
he  taken  John,  and  Oeoffirey,  and  Hugh  of  Puiset  with  him  to  the 
Crusade,  and  left  Banulf  Glanvill  and  Hubert  Walter  at  home,  it 
would  probably  have  changed  the  whole  character  of  his  reign.  Nor 
should  it  be  forgotten  that  the  personal  presence  of  a  Norman  prince 
had  never  been  any  guarantee  of  the  happiness  of  England,  whilst, 
if  it  had,  his  dominions  were  so  wide  that  the  fulfilment  of  the 
duty  to  one  part  of  them  involved  the  dereliction  of  it  to  the  rest. 

But  all  allowances  being  made  for  him,  he  was  a  bad  ruler ;  his 
energy,  or  rather  restlessness,^  his  love  of  war,  and  his  genius  for  it, 
effectually  disqualified  him  from  being  a  peaceful  one;  his  utter 
want  of  political  common  sense  from  being  a  prudent  one.  And 
thus  in  this  capacity  he  stands  as  far  below  the  Norman  princes  as 


doabtedly  possessed.  *  Strenoitas  iUis 
ei  animi  magnitado  fere  par,  sed  via 
virtatis  valde  dispar.  tie  [Henxy] 
lenitate  laadabilis  et  UbenOitate ;  iste 
severltate  spectabilis  et  stabilitate. 
lUe  suavitate  oommendabilis,  hio 
gravitate.  Uli  facilitas,  huic  oonstan- 
tialaudem  peperit  Hie  miserioordia 
oonqpicans,  iste  justitia.  Hie  misero- 
mm  et  male  meritonmi  refagimn,  iste 
supplieimn.      Die  malormn  olypeus, 


iste  malleus.  Bfartiis  ille  ladis  ad- 
dictas,  hio  seriis;  ille  extraneis,  iste 
Buis;  ille  omnibus,  iste  bonis.  Hie 
magnanimitate  mundum  amUebat, 
iste  sibi  de  jure  oompetentia  non  in« 
effioaclter  appetebal' 

>  *Begnayit  autem  satis  laboriose 
amiis  deoem.'  Bob.  de  Monte,  989; 
B.  Ck>gge8hall,  c.  857.  '  Magnanimitas 
nullo  tempore  sustiunit  esse  non 
aetnosa  * ;  p.  447,  in  vol.  B.  8. 
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he  does  in  other  respects  above  them.  The  delight  of  victory,  as  a 
ruling  passion,  is  less  degrading  to  a  king,  and  a  cause  of  less  shame 
and  suffering  to  his  subjects,  than  the  sordid  passions  of  avarice  and 
lust,  to  which  the  first  two  Henries,  in  spite  of  their  sagacity  and 
superior  mental  power,  were  wretchedly  enslaved. 

The  great  blot  on  Richard's  character,  as  a  ruler,  was  his  wanton 
disr^iard  of  good  faith  in  regard  to  money,  for  which  his  military 
exigencies  gave  occasion,  but  of  which  they  afford  no  excuse.  The 
engagement  that  he  would  not  have  dreamed  of  forfeiting  with  a 
brother  warrior  sat  light  upon  him  when  it  involved  his  faith  to  a 
powerful  bishop  or  a  rich  abbey,  or  a  promise  to  an  urgent  influential 
suitor.  The  bargains  that  he  made  before  the  Crusade,  for  the  sale 
of  office  and  dignity,^  were  not  in  themselves  more  disgraceful  than 
much  else  that  prevailed  in  the  public  administration  of  the  times ; 
but  the  utter  unscrupulousness  exhibited  in  the  repudiation  of 
promises  and  agreements  after  the  money  was  received  reminds  one 
of  nothing  more  honourable  than  the  dealings  of  the  Turkish 
government  with  its  pashas,  and  of  the  pashas  with  their  subjects.' 

The  relations  of  Richard  with  Henry  11.  can  hardly  be  looked 
upon  as  those  of  a  son  with  his  father.  He  was  brought  up  as  the 
heir  of  his  mother's  house,'  and  among  a  people  more  alive  to  her 
wrongs  than  to  her  crimes.  He  had  to  endure  what  of  all  things  is 
most  intolerable  to  an  impetuous  mind,  to  be  made  a  tool  of  by  his 
father  for  purposes  in  which  he  had  himself  no  interest.  Alternately 
the  puppet  and  the  victim  of  Henry's  policy,  betrothed  for  a  political 
purpose  to  a  vTife  whom  he  was  not  allowed  to  marry,^  credibly 
certified  that  his  father  had  not  scrupled  to  sacrifice  her  to  his  own 
lust,^  as  he  had  sacrificed  his  son's  happiness  to  the  mere  desire  of 
acquiring  territory,  he  might  with  reason  look  on  Henry  as  the 
source  of  constant  misfortune  and  misery  to  him ;  the  persecutor  of 
his  mother,  the  seducer  of  his  betrothed  wife,  the  instigator  of  the 


'  Of.  PalgraTe,  preface  to  the  BottUi 
GwricB  Beyis,  i.  xli,  and  the  authori- 
ties there  quoted  :  Benedict  of  Peter- 
borough and  Biohard  of  Devizes. 

'  EQs  oondaot  to  Stephen  de  Marzai 
and  Banolf  Glanvill,  as  recorded  by 
Bichard  of  Devises,  are  capital  illns- 
trations ;  ed.  Stephenson,  pp.  6,  7. 

'  *Provida  patris  dispositione,  pa- 
temn  nomen  renuens,  matemn  stii^is 
honorem  statim  adeptas.'  Girald. 
De  Inst,  Pr,,  104. 

*  Besides  the  wretched  betrothment 
to  Alesia  of  France,  in  1168  (Joh. 
Salisb.  ep.  244),  which  was  the  bturden 
of  his  life  from  1174  to  1191,  and  pro- 


bably the  cause  of  his  vices,  he  was 
twice  betrothed  by  his  fattier,  first  in 
1159  to  a  daughter  of  Baymond 
Berenger,  count  of  Barcelona  (Bob.  de 
Monte,  p.  892),  to  whom  Trivet  gives 
perhaps  confusedly  the  name  of  Be- 
rengaria  (p.  46),  and  again  in  1188  to 
a  daughter  of  Frederick  Barbarossa, 
who  died  shortly  after.  Hoveden, 
866  v«. 

*  Hoveden,  892 :  *  In  uxorem  ducere 
nulla  ratione  possit,  qaia  rex  AngUsB 
pater  saos  eam  cognoverat  et  filium 
ex  ea  gennerat,  et  ad  hoc  probandum 
multos  prodttzit  testes,  qui  parati 
erant  modis  omnibus  hoc  probaro.' 
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hostility  of  his  brothers  could  claim  indeed  the  allegiance  of  a  feudal 
inferior,  but  had  little  right  to  the  affection  of  a  son.  Nor  was  the 
tempter  wanting.  Philip  was  shrewd  enough  to  take  advantage  of 
the  character  and  circumstances  of  his  neighbour,  and  to  use  him  as 
the  instrument  of  his  own  unscrupulous  enmity  against  his  father. 
If  all  this  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  excuse  for  Richard's  unfilial 
conduct,  it  may,  coupled  with  the  consideration  of  his  youth  at  the 
time  when  he  was  first  led  into  the  attitude  which,  during  Henry's 
life,  he  more  or  less  maintained,  and  with  the  sincerity  of  his 
repentance,  be  allowed  in  mitigation  of  that  condemnation  which  has 
generally  been  visited  upon  his  fault. 

To  such  a  man  as  Richard  a  new  Crusade  offered  a  prospect  full 
of  charm  :  countless  battles  to  fight  and  fortresses  to  take ;  enemies 
ready  to  hand  in  endless  plenty,  and  those  enemies  worth  conquering, 
in  the  view  of  temporal  and  spiritual  glory :  a  sovereign  of  mature 
age  and  acknowledged  reputation  to  humble ;  a  knight,^  moreover, 
and  one  who  prided  himself  on  not  being  outdone  by  the  Christian 
chivalry  in  their  own  favourite  virtues  of  honour  and  courtesy :  a 
quarrel  long  ago  inveterate  and  which  need  never  be  reconciled ;  a 
battle-field  whose  associations  of  holiness  and  reverence  were,  perhaps, 
to  Richard's  mind  equalled  by  its  fame  in  romance  and  in  the  true 
history  of  its  knightly  conquerors :  great  fame  to  rival,  and,  perhaps, 
greatcor  yet  to  gain ;  and  with  the  persuasion  all  the  while  that  he 
was  at  once  winning  salvation  by  fighting  God's  battles  and  follow- 
ing the  occupation  he  loved  best — ^in  all  this  there  was  temptation 
to  the  Lion-heart.  Now  he  might  put  to  proof  the  knowledge  that 
he  had  all  his  life  been  gaining,  without  having  his  triumph  shortened 
by  the  intrigues  of  politicians  or  by  the  obligation  of  taking  fair  terms 
as  from  a  Christian  foe.  For  the  feud  between  Christ  and  Mahomet 
was  an  eternal  one,  and  the  limits  that  usage  and  mutual  forbearance 
placed  on  struggles  between  Christian  princes  had  no  existence  when 
the  adversary  to  be  humbled  was  an  enemy  of  both  God  and  man. 
It  was  a  struggle  in  which  there  could  be  no  fidlure,  for  he  was  on 


*  See  p.  9  (vol.  B.  S.)>  where  it 
Is  said  that  Saladin  was  knighted  by 
the  Constable  Henfrid  of  Toron.  The 
French  romance  in  which  Saladin  is 
made  the  son  of  the  countess  of  Pon- 
thien,  and  which  is  followed  bj  the 
Chronique  d^Ouiremer,  makes  him 
apply  for  knighthood  to  Hugh  of  S. 
Omer,  lord  of  Tiberias.  Histoire 
LitUraire  de  la  France^  xxi.  681. 
Bat  Hugh  of  S.  Omer  died  in  1107. 
Will.  Tyr.  p.  798.  He  was  the  founder 
of  Toron,  which  fact  perhaps  misled 
the  romancer.    Why  Saladin  applied 


for  knighthood  to  a  Ghistian  does  not 
appear,  as  some  institution  of  the  kind 
seems  to  have  existed  among  the 
Moslems.  The  Emir  Earakoush,  by 
an  anachronism  equal  to  that  of  the 
French  romance,  is  said  by  B.  de 
Diceto,  654,  to  have  been  knighted  by 
Eerbogha  at  the  siege  of  Antioch. 
We  find  a  son  of  Saphadin  knighted 
by  King  Bichard  (vol.  B.  S.  p.  325) ;  so 
that  probably  the  value  attached  by 
the  Saracens  depended  rather  on  the 
character  of  the  bestower  than  on  the 
nature  of  the  rite. 
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the  side  of  the  Ood  of  battles,  in  Whose  service  is  perfect  freedom, 
and  for  Whom  to  perish  is  itself  a  most  glorious  victory.  How  very 
different  an  undertaking  he  found  really  awaited  him,  and  how  soon 
he  was  undeceived,  we  learn  from  a  comparison  of  the  work  before 
us  with  Bohadin's  Life  of  Saladin. 

Viewed  side  by  side  with  the  Saladin  of  history,  Richard  does  not 
appear  to  advantage,  though  doubtless  the  inferiority  is  less  than 
when  he  is  compared  with  the  hero  of  romance  or  tiie  figment  of 
historical  unfairness.  The  superiority  of  Saladin  seems  to  have  been 
rather  in  his  character  as  a  man  than  as  a  warrior  or  a  ruler. 
Richard  was  a  Christian,  Saladin  a  Moslem  ;  and  we  must  judge  the 
latter  by  a  more  lenient  standard,  although  the  example  of  S.  Lewis 
and  Edward  I.  had  not  yet  taught  the  Western  princes  that  a  good 
man  may  be  a  good  king.  In  many  respects  there  was  a  likeness 
between  the  two ;  both  were  generous,  liberal,  and  honourable ;  both 
were  famous  captains,  although  Richard's  exploits  in  war  were  tea 
above  Saladin's  ;  both  were  men  of  more  cultivated  mind  than  were 
most  of  their  fellows.  The  extravagances  and  cruelties  of  both  were 
on  a  like  scale,  and  on  the  same  principles.  But  we  look  in  vain  in 
Richard  for  the  profound  love  of  truth  and  justice  which  were  in 
Saladin.  Otherwise  most  of  the  differences  were  such  as  are  at- 
tributable to  the  different  temperaments  of  East  and  West.  Richard 
used  force  where  Saladin  used  contrivance.  Richard  was  rude  where 
Saladin  was  courteous.  Richard  was  haughty  and  impatient  where 
Saladin  was  patient  and  prudent.  The  circumstances  in  which  these 
differences  were  exemplified  were  similar ;  both  had  to  deal  with 
great  hosts  of  divided  and  jealous  warriors.  The  result  showed  that 
Saladin's  treatment  of  his  allies  was  wiser  than  Richard's,  and  that 
decided  the  struggle  between  them.  Saladin  was  a  good  heathen, 
Richard  a  bad  Christian ;  set  side  by  side  there  is  not  much  to  choose 
between  them  ;  judged  each  by  his  own  standard  there  is  very  much. 
Could  they  have  changed  faith  and  place,  Saladin  would  have  made 
a  better  Christian  than  Richard,  and  Richard,  perhaps,  no  worse 
heathen  than  Saladin;  but  Saladin's  possible  Christianity  would 
have  been  as  far  above  his  actual  heathenism  as  Richard's  possible 
heathenism  would  have  been  above  his  actual  Christianity. 

•  •••«♦ 

The  condition  of  Palestine  had  been  a  source  of  sorrow  and 
shame  to  Christendom  for  more  than  four  hundred  years  before  the 
first  Crusade.^     The  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Chosroes  in  614  was 

*  Jerasalem  was  taken  bj  Chosroes  was  taken  by  the  Turks  aboat  1077 ; 

in  614  ;  recovered  by  Heraclius  in628 ;  covered  by  the  Fatimite  Caliph,  1096 ; 

taken  by  Omar  in  6S7 ;  fell  into  the  taken    by  Godfrey,   July    Id,    1099. 

hands  of  the  Fatimite  Caliphs  about  969 ;  Our  author,  at  p.  22  (B.  S.),  states  that 
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the  decisive  sign  that  told  the  East  what  had  been  long  known  in 
the  West,  that  the  power  of  the  Soman  Empire  had  oome  to  an  end. 
It  had  shared  the  fate  of  all  empires  founded  and  built  up  as  it  had 
been  by  warlike  aggression.  It  was  not  luxury  alone  that  destroyed 
it,  for  the  period  of  its  greatest  licence  was  idso  that  of  its  widest 
sway ;  but  the  energies  that  had  been  strong,  so  long  as  new  worlds 
remained  to  be  conquered,  became  weak  and  ineffective  in  triumphant 
peace.  The  time  came  for  defence,  but  no  power  of  defence  was 
found,  only  the  walls  that  the  sons  of  the  builders  were  too  weak  to 
Inan,  and  engines  which  answered  to  no  hands  less  skilful  or  less 
mighty  than  theirs  who  framed  them.  The  Moslem  power  was 
victorious,  not  because  it  was  irresistible,  but  because  there  was 
nothing  to  resist  it.  The  spasmodic  effort  by  which  Heraclius  was 
enabled  to  recover  Palestine  from  the  Persians  was  over  when  the 
greater  foe  came,  and  the  fanatical  hosts  before  whom  the  Persian 
himself  had  fadlen. 

During  those  four  centuries  it  had  been  almost  an  impossibility 
for  dther  East  or  West  to  attempt  a  rescue.  The  Byzantine  state 
had  had  more  than  enough  to  do  to  maintain  its  existence  against 
external  enemies ;  and  the  West  was  passing  through  that  Medean 
caldron  from  which  it  was  to  rise  renewed  and  strengthened  for 
fresh  strifes.  Meanwhile  the  city  of  Ood  lay  waste,  and  the 
abomination  of  desolation  standing  in  the  holy  place  seemed  to  be  a 
sign  of  the  approaching  end  of  the  world.  When  the  tenth  century 
closed  without  the  expected  arrival  of  the  judgment  day,  and 
Christendom  saw  before  it  a  long  prospect  of  extension  and  glory 
under  its  new  lease  of  life,  the  thoughts  of  men  turned  quickly 
towards  Palestine.  Pilgrimages  began  to  multiply.  It  was  no 
longer  here  and  there  that  a  stray  palmer,  a  monk  or  bishop  from 
the  West,  having  overcome  strange  difficulties  and  undergone 
strange  adventures,  returned,  one  out  of  a  thousand,  to  tell  of  the 
sad  state  of  the  '  Land  of  Pilgrimage.'  Great  bands  organised  their 
expeditions  together ;  and  when  they  came  home  they  reported  that, 
although  the  conduct  of  the  pagans  to  strangers  was  as  cruel  and 
oppressive  as  ever,  their  power,  for  the  same  reason  that  the  power 
of  Rome  had  fallen,  was  approaching  its  fall,  and  what  had  been 


it  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks 
for  forty  years  when  Godfrey  took  it ; 
William  of  Tyre  (p.  683)  says  88 ; 
either  this  is  a  mistake,  or  refers  to 
some  short  unrecorded  occupation  by 
the  Turks  about  1060.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served, however,  that  the  word  used  is 
not  Turks  but  OentUea,  which  leads  to 
a    suspicion  that  for  *  quadraginta ' 


quadringentos  should  be  read.  The 
passage  is  otherwise  confused  in  all 
the  MSS.:  two  of  them  make  the 
occupation  by  the  Christians  to  have 
lasted  96  years  instead  of  89 ;  and  the 
other  two  place  the  date  of  the  capture 
in  1188  Instead  of  1187.  The  same 
confusion  of  the  well-known  date  is 
found  at  p.  5  (B.  8.). 
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lost  in  the  pandyms  of  ixnpenial  energy  might  be  regained  by  a 
united  effort  of  Western  f endalism. 

At  the  time,  however,  that  the  East  was  ripe  for  conquest  the 
West  was  not  ready  to  reap  it  Jerusalem  changed  masters,  but  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  not  of  the  Christians.  And  it  was 
not  until  nearly  thirty  years  after  that  the  Western  powers  were 
roused  to  united  action,  or  even  able  to  entertain  the  idea  of  a  joint 
expedition.  The  European  states  had  by  that  time  emerged  from 
chaos.  The  quarrels  of  Henry  IV.  with  the  popes  had  not  availed 
to  shatter  the  sturdy  strength  of  the  Oerman  Giesarship.  England 
and  Normandy  were  powerful  under  the  policy  of  the  Conqueror,  and 
the  French  kings  were  not  strong  enough  as  yet  to  initiate  that 
system  of  aggression  which  has  created  modem  France.  The 
popular  fervour  seconded  the  politic  designs  of  the  princes  :  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Holy  City,  which  had  for  a  moment  been  rescued 
from  the  Turks  by  its  old  tyrants  the  Fatimite  Caliphs,  were  excep- 
tionally favourable ;  and  the  careful  wisdom  and  chivalrous  prowess 
of  Gk)dfrey  of  Bouillon  guided  the  warriors  of  the  first  Crusade  to 
their  goaL  Jerusalem  once  more  became  Christian,  and  the 
reproach  of  four  centuries  was  wiped  away. 

Unfortunately,  Godfrey  did  not  live  to  consolidate  the  state  that 
he  had  founded,  and  his  successors,  although  brave  And  accomplished 
warriors,  were  quite  incompetent  to  fill  a  place  that  requ^ed  its 
occupants  to  be  heirs  of  his  statesmanship  even  more  than  of  his 
prowess.  Circumstances  were  so  far  favourable  that  for  half  the 
term  of  its  allotted  life  no  Saracen  leader  appeared  strong  enough, 
or  sufficiently  supported  by  the  tribes  of  the  East,  to  demolish  the 
fabric  that  was  being  erected  by  the  Frank  powers,  as  quickly  as  it 
was  raised.  Although  the  impulse  of  the  first  Crusade  was 
sufficient  to  maintain  the  little  colony  so  long,  it  was  not  free  from 
the  natural  process  of  relaxation  ;  and  the  very  forces  from  which  it 
resulted  contained  the  elements  of  disruption.  But  the  actual  fall 
of  the  Frank  kingdom  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  the  evils  inherent 
in  an  attempt  to  colonise  Palestine  on  feudal  principles,  although 
the  determination  of  the  time  of  its  &11  was  due  to  the  cessation  of 
those  divisions  among  the  Mahometan  nations  which  had  rendered  its 
existence  possible.  It  is  necessary  for  the  understanding  of  the  book 
before  us  to  go  briefly  into  detail  as  to  these  internal  defects,  which 
reached  their  climax  of  injurious  operation  in  the  history  here  recorded. 

The  conquest  of  Palestine  did  not  immediately  result  from  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem ;  it  had  to  be  occupied  city  by  city,  and  when 
so  occupied  to  be  kept  in  order  by  the  erection  throughout  its 
extent  of  a  system  of  strong  forts.  Under  ordinary  circumstances 
and  in  the  face  of  a  united  resistance,  such  a  tenure  would  have 
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been  impossible.  How  wonderful  it  was  that  the  kingdom  lasted  so 
long  as  it  did  appears  from  the  way  in  which  the  whole  fabric, 
raised  with  such  pains,  fell  before  Saladin  after  the  battle  of  EQttin. 
One  victory  then  decided  the  fate  of  the  colony,  but  it  was  almost 
the  only  regular  victory  which  the  Saracens  gained  during  the 
century.  They  could  occasionally  by  overpowering  numbers  or  by 
surprise  humble  and  disperse  the  Frank  armies ;  but  it  almost  seems 
that  a  consciousness  of  their  inability  to  fight  a  pitched  battle  with 
any  chance  of  victory  was,  as  much  as  their  disunited  and  dis- 
organised condition,  the  reason  why  they  preferred  an  inch  by  inch^ 
defence  of  their  strongholds. 

At  the  time  of  Godfrey's  death  (July  18,  1100)  very  little  besides 
the  city  of  Jerusalem  and  the  communications  with  the  coast  and 
the  Imperial  dominions  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Franks.  The 
principality  of  Antioch  was  held  by  Bohemond,  and  Baldwin  was  in 
possession  of  Edessa ;  the  proper  defences  of  Palestine  were,  how- 
ever, in  the  hands  of  independent  Moslem  emirs.  The  city  of 
Bamlah  had  fallen  before  Godfrey  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem ;  the 
Christians  of  Bethlehem  had  made  common  cause  with  him  before 
the  siege  ;  but  after  the  capture  of  the  capital,  Ascalon,  the  key  of 
Syria  towards  the  south,  had  successfully  resisted  his  arms,  and  the 
city  of  AtbM  had  been  made  tributary  only  after  three  sieges. 
Hebron,  Tiberias,  Naplous  (which  had  been  occupied  by  Tancred),  and 
Joppa,  had  been  rebuilt  and  fortified ;  and  Haipha  was  being  besieged 
at  the  time  of  Godfrey's  death.  The  limits  of  his  conquests  were 
thus  circumscribed,  partly  because  of  his  wish  to  remain  as  long  as 
possible  on  friendly  terms  with  the  emirs  on  the  coast,  and  partly  in 
consequenoeof  the  jealousies  of  his  fellow  leaders  ;  but  the  great  reason 
was  undoubtedly  the  insufficiency  of  the  force  at  his  command  to 
conquer  and  hold  the  cities.  It  was  imperatively  necessary  that 
he  should  be  able  to  maintain  himself  in  the  field :  the  acquisition 
of  further  territories  must  be  left  until  the  news  of  the  conquest  had 
brought  from  Europe  fresh  hosts  of  crusaders  whose  zeal  for  the 
cause  or  for  their  ovm  interests  could  be  utilised  in  that  direction. 
Godfrey  died  before  this  took  place,  and  the  task  fell  to  his  two 
immediate  successors. 

Baldwin  I.  (110O-1118)  availed  himself  of  the  help  of  those 
pilgrims  whom  either  commercial  enterprise  or  more  exalted  motives 
brought  to  Palestine,  to  extend  the  conquest.  With  the  aid  of  the 
Venetians  Haipha  was  taken  1100 ;  in  1101  the  fleets  of  Genoa 
aoid  Pisa  co-operated  in  the  capture  of  Arsdf  and  CaBsarea ;  Acre  fell 
before    the    Genoese  in  1104,  Byblus  ^  and  Tripoli  in  1109 ;  the 

*  The  city  of  Byblus  or  Biblium,      into  a  lordship  for  the  family  of  ihe 
Jebetl,  which  was  made  by  the  Genoese      Ebriaoi,  must  not  be  confounded  with 
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Pisans  took  Berytus  in  1110,  and  Sidon  was  captuied  the  same  year 
by  the  aid  of  King  Sigurd  and  the  Norwegians.  Tancred  in  the  mean- 
time was  seizing  the  towns  of  Antioch  and  Gilioia,  Adana,  Mamistra, 
Tarsus,  Laodioea,  Atsareb,  and  Sardana.  The  conquests  of  Baldwin 
n.  were  chiefly  in  the  north  of  Syria ;  but  his  reign  was  marked  by 
the  capture  of  Tyre  by  the  forces  of  the  kingdom  whilst  he  himself 
was  in  captivity,  in  1124,  and  by  that  of  Paneas  in  1128.  Ascalon 
did  not  yield  before  1158,  when  the  tide  had  already  turned  against 
the  Crusaders ;  Edessa  had  been  taken  by  Emadeddin  Zenghi  in 
the  year  1148,  which,  as  it  was  in  point  of  time  the  central  year  of 
the  Christian  occupation,  marks  also  the  moment  at  which  their 
good  fortune  b^gan  to  decline. 

During  this  period  of  progress  the  defence  of  the  country  had 
been  secured  by  the  erection  of  fortresses  at  Scandalion  '  and  Toron,' 
in  the  north  of  the  kingdom,  and  at  Montreal '  in  the  south,  under 
Baldwin  L ;  and  at  Beit-N^ba,^  Beit-Gebrin,^  Kerak,^  Ibelin,^  and 
Tel-es-safieh  ^  under  Fulk.  The  military  orders  had  several  other 
strongholds,  of  the  precise  date  of  whose  erection  we  have  no  record, 
especially  Merkeb  ^  in  the  north  of  Syria,  Eaukab  ^^  and  Latroon  ^^ 
belonging  to  the  Hospitallers ;  and  Saied,^'  Merle,  ^'  and  the  Cave  of 


Gabala,  or  Jebleh,  in  the  principality 
of  Antioch,  which  is  mentioned  below, 
p.  888.  They  seem  to  be  the  Oabelet 
magnum  and  panmrn  of  Benedict  of 
Peterborough. 

*  Scandalion,  IskanderHnat  under 
the  Ladder  of  Tyre,  was  fortified  by 
Baldwin  I.  in  1116.  W.  Tyr.  816; 
Fnloher  of  Ghartres,  427. 

*  Toron,  the  ancient  and  modem 
Tibnin,  was  founded  by  Hugh  of 
8.  Omer,  lord  of  Tiberias,  in  1107, 
and  soon  after  became  the  fief  of 
Henfrid,  faUier  of  the  Constable.  W. 
Tyr.  798.  It  is  about  18  miles  to  the 
east  of  the  Ladder  of  Tyre. 

*  Montreal.  See  below,  p.  888,  note  7. 

*  Beit-Ntiba,  the  fort  of  which, 
Castel  Amald,  was  founded  by  the 
Patriarch  William  (1180-1144)  in 
1182,  lies  on  the  direct  way  from  Joppa 
to  Jerusalem.  It  was  identified  by 
the  Crusaders  with  Nob.  W.  1^.  p. 
866. 

*  Beit-Gbbrin,  or  Ibelin  of  the  Hos- 
pitallers, anciently  Eleutheropolis,  was 
founded  by  the  patriarch  in  1184. 
W.  Tyrt  866.  See  in  voL  B.  S.  p.  860, 
note  9.  Paul!,  Codice  Diplomatico,  i. 
18,  46. 

*  Kerak,  see  below,  p.  888,  note  7. 


'  Ibelin,  anciently  Jabneh,  now 
Yebna,  11  miles  S.W.  of  Joppa,  was 
founded  in  1142,  and  given  to  Balian 
the  old.    W.  Tyr.  886. 

*  Tel-es  safieh,  or  Blancheguard, 
founded  in  1143.    W.  Tyr.  886. 

*  Merkeb,  or  Margat,  was  on  the 
northern  frontier  of  the  county  of 
Tripoli,  on  the  coast.  W.  Tyr.  788 ; 
Ansbert,  p.  5.  Grach  of  the  Hospi- 
tallers, in  the  same  region  (W.  Tyr. 
1017),  is  now  JSesn^l'Akrad,  See 
Bobinson,  Later  Bibl.  Besearohes,  p. 
666. 

**  Kaukab,  called  by  the  Crusaders 
Coquet,  Coket,  Cuschet,  and  more 
commonly  Beauvoir  or  Belvoir,  now 
Eaukab-^-Hawa,  lies  among  the 
mountains,  near  Jordan,  between 
Bethshan  and  Tiberias.  W.  Tyr. 
1027 ;  Pauli,  Oodice  Diplomatico  Ac, 
i.  4,  7,  82;  Bohadin,  pp.  76,  88; 
Fulch.  Chart.  881 ;  Cartulary  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  ed.  Bozi^re,  pp.  226, 
228. 

"  Latroon,  see  in  vol.  B.  S.  p.  368, 
note  1. 

**  Safed,  7  miles  N.W.  of  the  sea  of 
Galilee.    W.  Tyr.  1027;  Ansbert,  p.  6. 

**  Merle,  see  in  vol.  B.  S.  p.  266.  Not 
far  from  Merle  was  the  Castle  of  Pil- 
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the  Temple  ^  to  the  Templars.  That  which  had  hitherto  been  a 
matter  of  precaution  became  now  a  necessity ;  Oaza '  was  restored  by 
Baldwin  in.,  Darum '  on  the  Egyptian  frontier  by  Amalric,  and 
Gastel-neof  *  and  Jacob's  Ford  under  Baldwin  IV.  The  lord  of  Sidon 
also  had  built  himself  a  fortress  at  Belfort,^  and  the  lord  of  Ibelin  at 
Mirabel.^ 

From  the  year  1164,  in  which  Paneas  fell  for  the  third  time 
into  the  hands  of  Noureddin,  the  Christian  power  quickly  waned. 
The  brilliant  victories  of  Amalric  and  Baldwin  the  leper,  the  astute- 
ness of  B^ginald  of  ChAtillon,  the  veteran  wisdom  of  Henfrid  the 
constable,  the  devoted  valour  of  the  military  orders,  staved  off  for 
a  time  but  could  not  hinder  the  inevitable  end.    Europe  had  proved 


grixDB,  alBo  belonging  to  the  Temple, 
now  AthlU.  Ben.  Peterb.  ii.  488 ;  As- 
sises, i.  420. 

>  Cava  or  Spelnnoa  Templariomm 
lay  beyond  Jordan,  on  the  confines  of 
Arabia.  W.  Tyr.  962.  Bohadin,  p. 
82,  calls  it  Acapha  in  the  desert. 

'  Qaza  was  fortified  in  1162  and 
given  to  the  Templars.    W.  Tyr.  917. 

'  Darom,  see  in  vol.  B.  8.  p.  818. 

*  Gastel-neof,  or  Nigra  Gnarda 
(perhaps  KiUat-Hun4nt  near  Paneas), 
was  built  by  the  Constable  Henfrid 
shortly  before  his  death.  W.  Tyr. 
942, 1014. 

*  Belfort  now  Shakif-Arwimt  8 
miles  N.W.  of  Paneas ;  belonged  to  the 
lord  of  Sidon.  Assises,  i.  420;  W. 
Tyr.  1015 ;  in  vol.  B.  8.  p.  88 ;  Bohadin, 
p.  89,  <&c. 

*  Mirabel  (cf .  W.  Tyr.  918, 1009 ;  hi 
vol.  B.  6.  pp.  807, 824,  below ;  Paoli,  Co- 
dioe  Dipl.  i.  286 ;  Bohadin,  pp.  187, 228 ; 
Ansbert,  p.  4 ;  Cartulary  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  p.  182)  was  identified  by 
WUken  in  his  *  Comment,  de  Bell. 
Cruciat.'  with  the  Masjdeljaba  of  Boha- 
din, from  a  comparison  of  the  mention 
of  the  capture  of  the  two  places  as 
given  in  Abulfeda,  Ezcerpta,  p.  41, 
and  in  the  Chron.  Terns  SanotaB, 
p.  559 ;  but  as  the  circumstances  are 
so  discrepant,  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  approved  on  afterthoughts  of 
the  conjecture.  It  is  impossible,  how- 
ever, to  find  another  place  that  answers 
as  well.  It  would  seem  from  a  grant 
of  Balian  I.  to  the  Hospitallers  that 
Mirabel  was  north  of  Bamlah  and 
Ibelin  (at  least  the  other  places 
specified  in  the  same  grant  were  so,) 
and  from  an  exchange  between  Hugh 
of  Ibelin,  the  Church  of  the  Holy 


Sepulchre,  and  the  abbot  of  88.  Joseph 
and  Habakkuk,  that  it  was  near  the 
latter  monasteries.  (See  in  vol.  B.  8. 
p.  285,  note  2;  Cartulary  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  ed.  Bosito,  pp.  182,  188) 
Masjdeljaba  also  is  mentioned  by 
Bohadin,  as  Mirabel  is  by  our  author, 
in  vol.  B.  8.  p.  824,  as  not  demolished 
after  the  battle  of  Arsfif . 

Besides  these  there  were  among 
the  less  famous  castles  of  Palestine, 
Faba  or  la  F&ve,  now  £1-Fuleh,  in  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon,  held  by  the  Tem- 
plars and  Hospitallers  jointly:  Cont. 
W.  Tyr.  p.  598.  Gaoo,  or  Ghaooahu, 
now  Kakcyunt  11  miles  8.E.  of  Caesarea, 
a  castle  of  the  Templars:  Cont.  W. 
Tyr.  598:  W.  Tyr.  828.  Calensun, 
now  KdUmaaweht  4  miles  8.  of 
Eakoun:  Pauli,  Codice  Diplomatico, 
i.  82.  Caimount,  or  Laquelmont, 
Kaimoun;  Cont.  W.  Tyr.  640 :  Assises, 
i.  420,  Galatia,  Kurati^h  (see  in  vol. 
B.  S.  p.  884).  Bouges  Cistern,  in  the 
wilderness  of  Adummim,  now  Ed-dem, 
between  Jerusalem  and  Jericho.  Le 
Quarantayne,  in  the  wilderness  of  the 
Temptation.  Ben.  Pet.  ii.  488. 
Cartulary  of  the  Sepulchre,  pp.  222, 
285.  Castrum  Beroardi,  near  Asotus : 
cf.  Albert  of  Aix,  349,  and  Marino 
Sanuto,  87.  In  the  north  were 
Caphar  Mundel,  a  little  N.  of  Nasa- 
reth ;  Montfort  near  Keraint  7  miles 
E.  of  Achzib ;  Cavea  de  Tyrum,  now 
Mugharay  10  miles  due  £.  of  Sidon. 
Cf .  W.  Tyr.  962 ;  Ansbert,  p.  4. 

The  list  of  the  castles  of  the  Holy 
Land  is  given  by  Benedict  of  Peter- 
borough, ii.  488,  and  Hoveden,  862, 
V*.  Assizes  of  Jerusalem  (ed.  Beugnot), 
i.  419,  Ac. 
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itself,  by  the  abortive  ornaade  of  1147,  unable  to  famish  the  zeal 
and  strength  required  to  sustain  the  fainting  colony ;  the  constant 
appeals  for  help  for  Jerusalem  were  unavailing.  The  great  name  of 
Saladin  carried  with  it  the  sound  of  conquest  Still  the  Christian 
state  might  possibly  have  survived  many  years,  by  sufferance  of  the 
Bultan,  had  it  not  been  forced  by  the  fatiJ  development  of  its  own 
internal  sources  of  decay  to  the  sad  catastrophe  which  was  crowned 
by  the  battle  of  Hittin. 

Feudalism  ^  was  verging  towards  decrepitude  in  Europe  when  it 
was  transplanted  with  all  its  mechanism  into  Palestine ;  and  as  the 
old  system  perished  in  Europe,  so  almost  contemporaneously, 
although  from  widely  different  causes,  the  new  offshoots  languished 
and  died  in  Syria.  And  yet  the  feudalism  of  Godfrey  was  by  no 
means,  as  it  would  have  been  in  the  hands  of  a  constitution-monger, 
the  same  system  at  the  same  point  of  growth  at  which  he  had  left  it 
at  home.  It  was  the  system  of  a  century  earlier,  or  perhaps  of  a 
still  remoter  period.  In  this  respect  Godfrey  as  a  lawgiver  stands  in 
an  attitude  strongly  contrasted  with  that  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
who  had  a  few  years  before  introduced  into  England  an  arrangement 
which  the  kings  of  France  spent  a  century  and  a  half  in  trying  to 
imitate.  Each  was  certainly  wise  and  long-sighted  in  the  course 
he  took,  considering  the  circumstances  in  which  he  had  to  act. 
Godfrey's  first  and  only  object  was  the  occupation  of  a  hostile 
country ;  William's  first  object  was  the  same,  but  hardly  second  to 
it  was  his  purpose  of  rendering  impossible  in  England  a  relation  of 
the  great  feudatories  towards  their  suzerain  such  as  he  had  known 
in  France.    And  the  lapse  of  time  and  growth  of  nations  justified 


'  Leal  I  Bhould  seem  to  have  used 
this  expression  wronglj,  1  should  say 
that  I  understand  by  feudalism  the 
feudal  system  whilst  it  still  retained 
life  and  some  sort  of  energy,  before  it 
was  reduced  to  a  mere  matter  of  legal 
rights  and  payments.  In  this  sense  it 
went  through  four  stages  before  it 
became  extinct:—!.  That  in  which 
the  rights  and  obligations  of  the  great 
feudatories  were  observed.  2.  When 
the  superiority  of  the  suzerain  had 
become  merely  nominal.  8.  When  the 
king  had  succeeded  in  reducing  his 
vassals  into  order  and  obedience. 
4.  When  the  vassals  with  the  church 
and  commons  had  imposed  constitu- 
tional (not  feudal)  obligations  on  the 
king.'  England  never  went  through 
the  first  two  stages,  for  feudalism  was 
introduced  in  its  third  stage  by  William 
the  Conqueror.    France  was  still  in 


the  second  stage  when  the  kingdom  of 
Palestine  was  founded,  and  continued 
in  it  until  the  reign  of  Philip  Augustus. 
Godfrey  introduced  his  system  in  the 
first  stage,  which  may  be  considered 
to  have  lasted  until  the  death  of  King 
Fulk.  England  seems  to  have  arrived 
at  the  fourth  stage,  in  which  the 
principle  of  feudalism,  that  had 
lingered  since  the  invention  of  scutage, 
was  almost  entirely  eliminated,  about 
the  time  of  the  confirmation  of  the 
charters  by  Edward  I.,  a  few  years 
after  the  loss  of  Acre.  In  France  the 
third  stage  may  be  considered  to  have 
been  permanent;  the  power  of  the 
king  increasing  until  tiie  theory  of 
mutual  obligation  on  which  the  feudal 
bond  depended  was  exchanged  for 
servility  on  the  one  hand,  and  selfish 
isolation  on  the  other. 
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the  policy  of  William,  and  condemned  that  of  Godfrey.  Feodaliflm 
in  England  was  a  step  towards  the  development  of  constitutional 
government :  in  Palestine  it  was  a  brilliant  pageant,  an  unsuccessful 
experiment  in  colonisation;  it  had  neither  adequate  basis  nor 
practical  result. 

The  collection  of  usages  known  as  the  Assizes  of  Jerusalem^ 
gives  us  a  very  perfect  picture  of  a  feudal  state,  but  it  is  no  descrip- 
tion of  any  that  actually  existed.  Parts  of  it  may  be  certainly 
looked  upon  as  embodying  Godfrey's  policy,  but  the  greater  portion 
of  the  laws  was  drawn  up  at  least  180  years  after  his  death.  We 
trace  Us  hand  in  the  prescribing  constant  military  service'  (not 
definite  or  merely  for  a  certain  period  of  each  year),  in  the  non- 
recognition  of  representation  *  in  inheritance,  in  the  rules  designed 
to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  fiefs  in  a  single  hand,^  in  the 
stringent  regulations  for  the  marriages  of  widows  and  heiresses.^ 
These  features  all  belonged  to  an  earlier  age,  to  a  time  when  every 
knight  represented  a  knight's  fee,  and  when  no  fee  could  be  suffered 
to  neglect  its  duty  ;  when  the  maintenance  of  the  conquered  country 
was  deemed  more  important  than  the  inheritances  of  minors  or  the 
will  of  widows  and  heiresses.  That  these  provisions  were  wise  is 
amply  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  was  in  these  very  points  that  the 
hazard  of  the  BVank  kingdom  lay ;  to  say  that  they  were  not  enough 
to  remedy  the  evils  they  were  aimed  at  is  but  to  state  a  truism — no 
legislation  can  counteract  old  age  or  death.  Other  portions  of  the 
Assizes  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  necessities  of  the  state  of  things 
that  followed  the  recovery  of  Palestine  by  the  Saracens;  such, 
for  instance,  as  the  dedsion  how  far  deforcement  by  the  Turks 
defeats  seisin ;  ^  and  were  of  importance  only  in  the  event  of  a 
reconquest.  It  was  in  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus  and  the  conquests  of 
the  Crusade  of  Villehardouin,  or  possibly  in  Palestine  during  the 
short  period  that  followed  the  visit  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  II., 
that  the  system  of  the  Assizes  was  more  generally  exhibited. 

The  kingdom  of  Jerusalem^  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  ever 
subsisted  actually  in  the  integrity  in  which  it  is  described  in  the 


*  The  edition  of  the  Assizes  which 
I  have  used  and  quote  in  this  preface 
is  that  of  the  Count  Beugnot,  Paris, 
1841,  which  contains  also  the  Lign^ 
age8  d'Outremer, 

'  Assizes,  preface  to  vol.  i.  pp.  xiz, 
846, 846. 

*  Assizes,  i.  pp.  108, 109,  276,  687. 

*  Assizes,  i.  p.  226. 

*  Assizes,  i.  279,  264,  &o, 

*  Assizes,  i.  107.  *  En  quel  cas  force 
de  Turs  tolt  saisine.' 


'  The  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  ex- 
tended from  Darum  on  the  Egyptian 
frontier  to  the  little  river  Lyons, 
between  Byblus  and  Berytus.  The 
county  of  Tripoli  from  the  Lycus  to 
Merkeb.  The  Antiochene  territory 
from  Merkeb  to  Tarsus.  The  county  of 
Edessa,  east  of  Antioch,  reached  from 
the  forest  of  Marith  to  Maredin  in 
Mesopotamia.  W.  Tyr.  908;  J.  de 
Vitry,  1068 ;  Wilken,  u.  696. 
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Assizes ;  tor  the  prindpality  of  Edessa  had  been  lopped  off  before 
the  royal  demesne  had  been  completed  by  the  acquisition  of  Ascalon. 
In  its  idea,  however,  it  contained  four  great  fiefs  ;  ^  the  principality 
of  Jerusalem  as  Oodfrey  had  held  it ;  *  that  of  Antiooh,  which  was 
claimed  also  by  the  Byzantine  emperor  as  a  fief,  but  was  secured  to 
the  monarchy  by  Baldwin  II. ; '  the  county  of  Edessa,  which  having 
nominally  become  part  of  the  kingdom  by  the  accession  of  two  of  its 
counts  successively  to  the  throne,  had  afterwards  been  bestowed  on 
Jocelin  of  C!lourtenay  by  investiture  and  the  gift  of  a  standard  ;  ^  and 
that  of  Tripoli,  which  was  from  the  conquest  dependent  on  the 
kingdom. 

The  principality  of  Jerusalem  contained  four  principal  baronies,^ 
the  county  of  Joppa  and  Ascalon,  the  principalities  of  Oalilee  ^  and 
Hebron,^  and  the  lordship  of  Sidon  and  CiBsarea.*  In  the  royal 
demesne  were  included  among  other  places  Tyre,  Naplous,  and  Acre ; 
and  from  the  time  of  Fulk  and  Baldwin  III.  the  county  of  Joppa 
and  Ascalon  was  the  appanage  of  the  member  of  the  royal  house  who 
was  nearest  to  the  succession :  the  position,  however,  of  the  great 
house  of  Ibelin,  who  were  lords  of  Bamlah,  Mirabel,  and  Ibelin,^  and 


*  Assizes,  L  417,  418. 

■  Godfrey  did  homage  to  the 
patriarch :  W.  Tyr.  771. 

'  The  patriaroh  also  claimed  fealty 
from  the  prince :  W.  Tyr.  864.  The 
patriarch  of  Jerasalem  invested  Bohe- 
mond  with  Antioch,  and  Godfrey  with 
Jerusalem  at  the  same  time.  W.  Tyr. 
771. 

*  W.  Tyr.  817.  The  same  author, 
p.  871,  speaks  of  Edessa  as  a  fief  of 
Antioch. 

*  Assizes,!.  417,418. 

*  The  principality  of  Galilee,  having 
heen  held  by  Tancred,  Hugh  of 
Falkenberg,  castellan  of  S.  Omer 
(1101-1107),  Jocelin  of  Coortenay 
(1118-1118),  William  de  Bures  the 
Constable  (1118-1180),  returned  ap- 
parently to  the  family  of  Falkenberg 
in  the  time  of  Baldwin  III.  (W.  Tyr. 
921),  and  came  by  marriage  to  the 
Ibeun  family  in  the  18th  century; 
Liffnages  d*Outremer,  Assizes,  ii.  466. 
Hugh  of  Tiberias,  mentioned  p.  28, 
was  son  of  Walter  of  Falkenberg  by 
Eschiva,  who  afterwards  married  Ray- 
mond of  Tripoli :  W.  Tyr.  998. 

^  The  principality  of  Hebron  or 
S.  Abraham,  given  first  to  Gerard  of 
Champ  d'Avesnes,  then  successively  to 
Borgius  of  Haipha,  Walter  Mahomet, 
and  Hugh  of  Bebecq,  was  a  fief  of  no 
great  importance  until  it  was  joined 


with  the  lordship  of  the  country  on  the 
other  side  of  Jordan  which  contained 
Kerak  and  Montreal.  This  lord&hip 
passed  first  through  the  hands  of  Bo- 
manus  and  Balph  du  Puy  ( W.  Tyr.  884). 
Having  been  forfeited  by  the  latter,  it 
was  given  in  exchange  for  Naplous,  to 
Payn  the  butler  of  the  Idngdom, 
brother  to  Guv  de  Milli,  and  uncle  of 
Philip  of  Naplous.  Philip  of  Naplous, 
who  ultimately  succeeded  (W.  Tyr. 
1089),  left  a  daughter  Stephanie,  who 
married  first  Henfrid  U.  of  Toron, 
then  Miles  of  Plancy,  and  last  Beginald 
of  Ch&tillon.  Lign,  d'Out  462; 
Albert.  Aquens.  pp.  293,  329,  342, 
862,  &Q, 

*  The  lords  of  Sidon  and  CeBsarea 
descended  from  Eustace  Grenier,  the 
Constable,  d.  1123.  Beginald  lord  of 
Sidon  mentioned  in  vol.  B.  S.  pp.  121 
and  445,  was  his  grandson,  the  son  of 
Gerard.  Ciesarea  was  held  as  a  fief  of 
Sidon  by  a  branch  of  the  same  family. 
Lignages  d'Outr.  465.  There  are 
some  verses  in  Martene  and  Durand, 
AmpL  Coll.  V.  540,  which  claim  Hugh 
of  Bebecq,  Hugh  of  Falkenberg, 
Eustace  Grenier,  and  'Harbel  of 
Bames,'  all  as  natives  of  the  diocese 
of  Terouanne. 

*  The  origin  of  the  house  of  Ibelin  is 
obscure.  According  to  the  Lignages, 
which  were  probably  drawn    up  by 
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snbseqiiently  engrossed  nearly  all  the  fiefs  of  Jerusalem  and  Cypms, 
intrenched  very  materially  on  the  power  of  the  counts  of  Joppa.  To 
the  prince  of  Gkdilee  belonged  Tiberias  and  the  north-east ;  the  lord 
of  Sidon  had  the  coast  from  Sidon  to  AtbM,  with  the  strongholds  of 
Belfort  and  Bethshan ;  the  prince  of  Hebron  or  S.  Abraham  held  the 
sonth,  with  the  exception  of  the  territory  of  Ascalon,  on  both  sides 
of  Jordan,  including  the  impregnable  fortresses  of  Montreal  and 
Kerak.  These  four  baronies  contained  in  their  torn  inferior  fiefs,  of 
which  the  most  important  were,  in  the  county  of  Joppa,  those  of 
the  house  of  Ibelin ;  in  the  lordship  of  Sidon,  those  of  CflBsarea, 
Arsfif,  and  Haipha;^  in  Oalilee,  those  of  the  house  of  Toron, 
Paneas,  and  Gastel-neuf.  In  all  these  lordships  there  were  high 
courts  of  justice,  and  in  thirty-seven  towns  of  the  Holy  Land  were 
as  many  courts  of  bourgeoisie^  presided  over  by  viscounts,'  who  were 
often  hereditary  fief-holders  and  related  by  blood  to  the  greater 
barons.'  Side  by  side  with  this  elaborate  system,  and  partially 
incorporated  with  it,  was  the  administration  of  the  fortresses 
intrusted  to  the  military  orders  and  of  the  ports  belonging  to  the 
Italian  republics  :  there  were  also  different  tribunals  for  the  Syrian 
Christians/ 

This  organisation,  which  might  in  favourable  droumstances 
have  been  a  su£Scient  defence  to  the  throne  of  Jerusalem,  and 
at  least  would  have  formed  the  nucleus  of  a  strong  occupying 
force,  the  body  of  which  would  have  been  furnished  by  the  succes- 
sions of  warlike  pilgrims,  was,  on  the  contrary,  a  fatal  source  of 


a  member  of  the  lunily,  *Balian 
le  Frui^oiB  fa  frere  an  conte  Onilin  de 
Ohartres,  el  vint  deplk  mer  bo!  disidme 
de  ohevalien,  et  le  rot  Fouqaes  avoit 
ferm6  Ibelin,  si  li  dona  et  MirabeL' 
He  married  Helvis,  the  heiress  of 
Bamlah,  and  had  three  sons,  Baldwin 
of  Bames  or  Bamlah,  Hugh  of  Ibelin, 
andBaUanll.  Of  these,  Hogh  married 
Agnes  of  Edessa,  and  Balian,  Mary  of 
Byiantium,  the  wives  of  King  Amalrio. 
The  diffioolfy  is  about  Balian  I. 
William  oonnt  of  Chartres  was  the 
eldest  and  disinherited  son  of  Stephen 
of  Blois  and  Adela,  daughter  of  William 
the  Conqoeror.  But  Adela  certainly 
had  no  son  named  Balian;  possibly 
he  may  have  been  an  illegitimate  son 
of  Stephen.  He  makes  his  appearance 
in  the  Holy  Land  as  constable  of 
Joppa,  hayipg  been  appointed  by  Hug^ 
de  Puiset  count  of  Joppa,  and  viaoount 
of  Chartrea,  Strangely,  the  connexion 
between  the  family  of  Puiset  and  the 
counts    of   Blois    is   in    the 


obscurity;  for  Hugh  de  Puiset, 
bishop  of  Durham,  was  nephew  to 
King  Stephen,  and  his  mother  must 
have  stood  to  Stephen  of  Blois  in 
the  same  relation  uat  Balian  did  if 
the  Lignage  is  correct.  The  family 
of  Puiset  were  early  in  the  Holy  Land ; 
two  of  them  were  successively  counts 
of  Joppa,  and  one,  Stephen,  who  had 
himsdf  been  viscount  of  Chartres, 
became  patriarch  of  Jerusalem  (W. 
Tyr.  848).  The  town  of  Bamlah  was 
given  by  Baldwin  I.  to  Baldwin  of 
Bamlah,  the  father  of  Helvis,  Balian's 
wife.  Of.  Lignage*  d^OtUremert  p. 
448,  Ac.  Oesta  Dei,  Ao.  i.  pp.  685, 
699,  714,  860,  Ac. 

*  Payn  of  Haipha,  mentioned  in  voL 
B.  S.  pp.  ISl,  199,  seems  to  have  been  an 
inveterate  enemy  of  Quy  of  Lusignan. 

*  Assises,  i.  419. 

*  Thus  at  least  were  the  viscounts  of 
Naplous.    Pauli,  Codioe  Dipl.  i.  61, 64. 

*  Called  *Corts  de  la  Fonde.'  As- 
siies,  ii.  171. 
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decay.  The  feudal  principle  was  not  strong  enough  to  hold  it 
together.  The  families  of  Antioch,  Edessa,  and  Tripoli  were 
younger  branches  of  -great  European  houses,  who,  having  found  a 
splendid  provision  in  the  East,  were  inclined,  like  the  great  feuda- 
tories in  France,  to  look  forward  to  an  independence  for  themselves, 
instead  of  taking  their  places  as  constituent  parts  of  a  noble  but 
most  hazardously  situated  colony :  they  held  themselves  oompeten| 
to  wage  war  on  their  own  behalf,  and  to  treat  for  peace  and  alliance 
with  sovereign  princes,  even  such  as  were  at  war  with  their  suzerain. 
In  the  same  way  the  great  barons  of  the  principality,  as  in  FVanoe, 
were  eager  to  increase  their  domains,  and  aspired  to  the  position  of 
the  great  feudatories  with  whom  they  were  closely  connected  by 
marriage.  Jerusalem  was  to  all  of  them  only  a  secondary  considera- 
tion ;  the  zeal  that  set  Europe  from  time  to  time  in  a  blaze  found 
no  answer  in  the  land  for  which  so  much  was  being  sacrificed.  The 
fresh  hordes  of  Crusaders  who  disembarked,  full  of  energy  and 
ambitious  of  victory,  were  drawn  off  by  their  settled  countrymen  for 
their  own  separate  purposes ;  and  the  force  that  should  have  secured 
Egypt  and  Damascus  was  wasted  on  unconnected  enterprises. 

The  process  of  decay  and  dissolution  was  hastened  by  local  and 
incidental  circumstances.  The  original  settlers  did  not  live  long  in 
their  new  possessions,  and  their  children  born  in  the  land  were 
a  degenerate  race.  There  were  eleven  kings  ^  of  Jerusalem  in  the 
twelfth  century :  under  the  first  four,  who  were  all  of  European 
birth,  the  state  was  acquired  and  strengthened ;  under  the  second 
four,  who  were  bom  in  Palestine,  the  effects  of  the  climate  and  the 
infection  of  Oriental  habits  were  sadly  apparent ;  of  these  four  three 
were  minors  at  the  time  of  their  accession,  and  one  was  a  leper. 
The  noble  houses  which  were  not  recruited,  as  the  royal  family  was, 
with  fresh  members  from  Europe,  fell  more  early  into  weakness  and 
corruption.  The  general  character  of  the  native  Franks  united  the 
faults  of  their  European  ancestry  with  those  of  the  nations  among 
whom  they  lived.  Personally  brave,  for  the  heritage  of  Godfrey  and 
Boheinond  was  not  to  be  forfeited  in  a  single  generation,  they  were 
at  once  ferocious  and  effeminate,  violent  and  faithless,  luxurious  and 
avaricious  ;  far  more  likely,  therefore,  by  their  example  to  betray  the 


1  Godfrey,  1099-1100;  Baldwin  I., 
1100-1118;  Baldwin  XL,  1118-1181; 
Folk,  1181-1142  (W.  Tyr.  888 ;  1148, 
Wilken,  GeseK  d,  KreuaMUge,  ii.  717 ; 
1144,  Beugnot,  Aflsizes,  i.  428) ;  Bald- 
win m.,  1148-1162 ;  Anuilrio,  1162- 
1178;  Baldwin  IV.,  1178-1185;  Bald- 
win v.,  1185-1186 ;  Quy,  1186-1192 ; 
Clonrad,  1192 ;  Henry,  1192-1197.  In 
the  same  period  there  were  four  kings 


of  England,  four  kings  of  France,  six 
emperors,  and  sixteen  popes.  The 
life  of  FiUk  of  Anjoa  ourioasly  joins 
the  pedigrees  of  the  kings  of  England 
and  Jerusalem.  The  princess  Isabel 
or  Elizabeth,  whose  four  marriages 
are  the  key  to  the  history  of  the  later 
Crusades,  stood  in  exactly  the  same 
relation  to  Fulk  as  our  King  Henry  II. 
did. 
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new  pilgrims  into  dishonour  and  degradation  than  to  lead  them 
to  victory,  or  to  direct  their  fresh  energies  into  channels  in 
which  their  own  experience  should  have  taught  them  that  the 
course  of  Western  empire,  if  it  were  ever  to  be  a  reality,  must  be 
made  to  run. 

The  moral  degradation  of  the  Franks  need  not  have  entailed  de- 
struction from  enemies  not  less  degraded;  and  their  inferiority 
in  numbers  would  have  been  more  than  compensated  by  the 
successions  of  pilgrims,  which,  although  they  came  but  for  a 
time  and  special  purpose,  were  constant ;  and  every  one  of  which 
might  have  signalised  its  visit  by  some  great  exploit  of  conquest,  if 
there  had  been  a  strong  policy  or  any  fixed  principles  of  adminis- 
tration to  guide  it.  But  the  shortness  and  precariousness  of  life  was 
an  evil  without  remedy,  and  in  its  effects  irreparable.  Of  these  the 
most  noticeable  was  perhaps  one  which  would  have  arisen  under  any 
system — the  difficulty  of  carrying  on  a  fixed  policy  whilst  the 
administrators  were  perpetually  changing ;  but  scarcely  second  to 
this  was  the  influence  in  successions  which  was  thrown  into  the 
hands  of  women.  The  European  women  were  less  exposed  than  the 
men  to  the  injurious  climate,  or  to  the  fatigues  of  mHitary  service ; 
and  many  of  them,  having  been  bom  in  Palestine,  were  in  a  measure 
acclimatised.  The  feudal  rights  and  burdens  of  heiress-ship, 
marriage,  and  dower  were  strictly  observed ;  consequently  most  of 
the  heiresses  lived  to  have  two  or  three  husbands  and  two  or  three 
families.  To  prove  this  in  detail  would  involve  the  recapitulation  of 
all  the  Lignages  d'Outr enter.  The  principality  of  Antioch  was  in 
wardship  from  1111  to  1126,  and  from  1180  to  1186.  From  1186 
to  1168,  or  later,  it  was  held  by  Constance  and  her  two  successive 
husbands.  During  the  regency  of  Boger  of  Apulia  the  chance  of 
gaining  Aleppo  was  lost;  and  the  folly  or  vice  of  Raymond  of 
Poictiers  was  the  ruin  of  the  second  Crusade.  In  the  kingdom 
itself,  out  of  eleven  descents  in  the  century,  only  two  were  from 
father  to  son,  and  both  of  these  were  under  questionable  circum- 
stances. The  principality  of  Galilee,  having  come  by  marriage  to 
William  de  Bures,  was  carried  by  Eschiva  to  two  or  tluree  successive 
husbands.  That  of  Hebron  in  the  same  way  passed  to  the  three 
husbands  of  Stephanie.  The  lordship  of  Sidon  alone  descended 
directly  in  the  male  line.*  The  fiefs  were  all  heritable  by  females ; 
the  widows  of  the  lords  had  half  their  husbands'  lands  in  dower,  and 
the  other  half  in  bailliage  or  guardianship  for  their  children.*    The 

*  For  Bimilar  examples  in  the  sequel  Trebieond,  by    Mr.   Finlay,  and  the 

of  the  Crusade  of  Villehardouin,  the  genealogical  details  in  his  appendix, 
conquest  of  Romania,  &c.,  refer  to  the  '  Assizes,  i.  261-267,  280,  281,  <fec. 

History    of  Mediaval    Oreece    and  If  the  ward  was  a  sovereign  prince  or 
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result  of  all  this  was  that  the  great  estates  were  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  oentory  vested  either  in  women  or  in  minors ;  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  them,  and  the  political  influence  attaohed  to  their 
possession,  fell  into  the  hands  of  men  who  had  at  the  best  but  a 
terminable  or  short  life-interest  in  them,  and  were  either  adventurers, 
or,  if  possessed  of  a  stake  in  the  country,  likely  to  sacrifice  their 
terminable  estates  to  their  nearest  interests.  Palestine  was,  more- 
over, thus  overrun  with  a  race  of  nobles  closely  connected  by  the 
half-blood,  and  with  all  the  family  likenesses  and  jealousies  that  such 
a  connexion  engenders.^ 

Still,  among  the  adventurers  and  fortune-hunters  of  the  Crusades 
there  were  some  who  sustained  by  their  prowess  the  fabric  that  had 
in  itself  no  trustworthy  principle  of  cohesion.  Such  were  Henfrid 
of  Toron,'  the  chivalrous  constable  of  Jerusalem,  from  whose  hand 
Saladin  received  the  girdle  of  knighthood,  and  who  was  the  prop  of 
the  kingdom  for  six-and-thirty  years ;  and  Reginald  of  Gh&tillon, 
the  fox  of  Antioch,  who,  having  been  for  many  years  a  great  support 
of  the  state  by  strength  and  craft,  precipitated  by  one  act  of  perfidy 
the  ruin  in  which  he  himself  so  signally  perished.  The  history  of 
Reginald  illustrates  what  has  been  said  above  of  the  tendency  of 
circumstances  to  throw  supreme  power  into  the  hands  of  irrespon- 
sible men. 

Beginald,  although  the  son  of  a  great  French  noble,  Henry,  lord 


soserain,  the  guardians  of  (his  person 
and  lands  were  chosen  by  the  court  of 
his  vassals,  p.  261.  Only  a  father  or 
mother  could  have  *  bailUage  entering 
Uiat  is  of  both  person  and  fief;  in 
other  oases  the  nearest  relation  to 
whom  the  fief  might  descend  had 
charge  of  the  fief,  and  the  nearest 
relation  to  whom  it  could  not  descend 
had  charge  of  the  person  of  the  ward. 
These  usages  were  exemplified  in  the 
case  of  Baldwin  IV.  and  V.  Later  on 
it  was  ruled  that  the  queen-mother 
was  the  lawful  guardian  of  a  king  In 
his  minority.    Assizes,  ii.  897. 

'  One  ftimous  Matron  of  the  Cru- 
sades was  Biadame  Estefenie  la 
Flamengue,  who  by  her  first  husband, 
Gui  de  Milli,  was  ancestor  of  the 
princes  of  Eerak,  and  by  her  second, 
Baldwin  of  Bamlah,  of  the  lords  of 
Ibelin.  Her  daughter  Helvis  was 
twice  married :  1,  to  Balian  of  Ibelin ; 
and  2,  to  Manassier  the  Constable. 
Her  grand-daughter  Stephanie  of 
Hebron  was  three  times  married. 
Constance,  princess  of  Antioch,  gave 
that  principality  to  her  two  husbands, 


Raymond  of  Poictiers  and  Beginald 
of  Ch&tillon.  Queen  Sibylla  was 
three  times  promised  or  given  in  mar- 
riage, and  her  half-sister  four  times. 
Agnes  of  Edessa,  mother  of  Baldwin 
IV.,  was  three  times  married. 

'  There  were  four  Henfrids  of 
Toron :  the  second,  called  Henfrid  I. 
(see  below,  p.  9)  was  constable  from 
1147  to  1179 ;  his  son  Henfrid  U.  was 
thdfirst  husband  of  Stephanie  of  Eerak 
and  died  before  his  father;  Henfrid 
in.  was  the  first  husband  of  the 
princess  Isabel  or  Elizabeth,  who 
divorced  him  to  marry  Conrad  of 
Montferrat  hoL  in  B.  S.  pp.  120,  <feo.) ; 
Henfrid  ni.,  although  slightingly 
spoken  of  by  our  author,  was  a  brave 
man,  and  very  useful  in  the  negotia- 
tions between  Biohard  and  SaJadin. 
Bohadin  (p.  198)  describes  him  as  a 
fine  young  man,  with  shaven  cheeks. 
He  had  been  married  to  Isabel  in 
1188,  when  she  was  twelve  years  old,  the 
age  for  the  marriage  of  heiresses  in 
Palestine  ;  and  they  had  lived  to- 
gether until  1191. 
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of  Ch&tillon-Bur-Marne  in  Champagne/  came  to  the  Holy  Land  in 
1147,  according  to  William  of  Tyre,  as  '  stipendiarius '  or  '  gregarius 
miles,'  probably  being  too  poor  to  maintain  a  following  of  his  own. 
In  1154  he  was  chosen  by  the  young  widow  Constance  of  Antioch 
for  her  second  hnsband,  and  in  her  right  exercised  supreme  power  in 
Antioch  for  many  years,  retaining  until  his  death  the  title,  and 
probably  some    of    the  privileges,  of    prince.      The    vigour    and 
unscrupulousness  with  which  he  exercised  his  authority  drew  on  him 
the  peculiar  enmity  of  his  Saracen  neighbours,  whilst  among  the 
Christian  nobles  he  was  viewed  as  an  adventurer.    Having  been 
taken  captive  by  Megedin  the  governor  of  Aleppo,  in  1160,  he  was 
kept  in  prison  for  sixteen  years,  either  by  the  vindictiveness  of  his 
enemies,  or,  as  is  more  probable,  by  the  lukewarmness  of  his  friends. 
In  1175  he  was  released  on  payment  of  an  immense  ransom,  and  to 
mend  his  fortunes  married  Stephanie,  princess  of  Hebron,  daughter 
of  Philip  of  Naplous,  and  widow  first  of  Henfrid  II.  of  Toron,  and 
secondly  of  Miles  of  Plancy,  the  late  seneschal  of  the  kingdom. 
This  marriage  placed  him  in  a  position  even  more  important,  as 
regards    Palestine,  than  he  had    while    prince  of    Antioch ;    for 
Stephanie's  own  inheritance  was  the  principality  of  Hebron,  and  the 
south  country  on  both  sides  of  Jordan,  whilst  as  guardian  to  her  son 
by  her  first  husband,  Henfrid  III.,  she  placed  him,  after  the  death  of 
the  constable,  in  possession  of  the  fiefs  of  the  family  of  Toron  in  the 
region  of  Galilee.    One  of  her  children  was  married  to  the  Christian 
prince  of  Armenia,  Bupin  of  the  Mountain,  and  the  other  to  the 
princess  Isabel  of  Jerusalem.    She  was  cousin  to  the  lords  of  IbeUn, 
two  of  whom  had  married  the  two  wives  of  king  Amalric.    In  1177, 
as  lieutenant  of  the  kingdom  under  Baldwin  the  Leper,  Reginald  won 
the  famous  battle  of  Bamlah  over  Saladin ;  in   1181   he  ravaged 
Arabia ;  in  1188  he  compelled  the  invincible  Sultan  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Eerak.    Notwithstanding  his  great  marriage  and  important 
position  he  was  loaded  with  debt,'  perhaps  contracted  for  the  pay- 
ment of  his  ransom ;  and  this  is  said  to  have  been  the  cause  of  his 
attacking,  in  1187,  the  Egyptian  caravan  during  the  truce,'  which 
was  the  ruin  of  the  Holy  land,  and  drew  down  upon  him  the  special 

*  The  authors  of  the  Histoire  Lit-  Reginald  of  Montmimil,  who  was  one 

Uraire  de  la  France^  xzi.  681,  quote  a  of  the  heroes  of  the  Crusade  of  1200, 

MS.  of  the  Chronique  d'Outremer  in  and  brother  to  Hervey  of  Donzi,  lord 

which  Reginald  is  described  as  brother  of  Oien.  Cf .  Duchesne,  Histoire  de  la 

of  the  lord  of  Gien  on  the  Loire,  which  Maiaon  de  ChastilUm^  p.  70. 

would  seem  to  them  more  probable  '  Expeditio  Asiaticalmp.  Frid.:  — 

than  that  a  member  of  the  great  house  Canisius,  vol.  iii.  pt.  ii.  p.  600. 

of  ChUtillon  should  be  spoken  of  by  "A  truce  had  been  concluded  with 

William  of  Tyre  as  a  common  soldier.  Saladin,  by  Raymond  of  Tripoli  as 

But  either  the  auUiors  of  the  Histoire  regent,  in  1184,  for  three  years ;  and 

or  the  writer  of  the  MS.  must  have  at  Easter  1187  was  renewed  for  three 

confused  Reginald  of  Ch&tillon  with  years  more  by  King  Ouy. 
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vengeance  of  Saladin.  The  history  of  his  cruel  murder  after  the 
battle  of  Hittin  is  told  by  our  author  as  well  as  by  the  Arabic 
writers.  It  is  a  blot  on  the  fame  of  ScJadin.  The  conqueror's 
hatred  of  perjury  may  have  been  an  excuse  in  the  eyes  of  his 
admirers  for  such  an  unworthy  deed,  but  we  cannot  doubt  that  his 
indignation  was  further  inflamed  by  the  recollection  of  the  defeat  of 
Ramlah,  and  his  own  precipitous  flight  into  Egypt. 

If  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  had  fallen  by  inheritance,  marriage, 
or  election,  to  a  man  gifted  with  the  energy  and  vitahty  of  Reginald 
of  Ch&tillon,  the  evil  day  might  perhaps  have  been  averted.  The 
three  minorities  of  Baldwin  III.,  Baldwin  IV.,  and  Baldwin  V. 
hastened  the  end. 

It  would  have  been  very  difficult  under  the  most  favourable 
droumstances  to  devise  a  law  of  succession  for  such  a  colony  as 
Palestine,  which  required  from  its  very  nature  to  have  at  its  head  a 
man  of  mature  years  and  statesmanship,  with  a  sound  title  and  definite 
authority.    It  fared  ill  under  a  line  of  sovereigns  hardly  one  of  whom 
came  without  opposition  to  the  throne,  whose  powers  were  limited  by 
closest  feudal  usage,  and  whose  position  was  rivalled  in  wealth  and 
influence  by  that  of  their  own  vassals.    Possibly  a  strong  government 
might  have  been  secured  by  making  the  throne  of  Jerusalem  dependent 
on  some  well-founded  European  power,  such  as  the  empire  was  under 
Frederick  Barbarossa.    But  such  a  thought  seems  never  to  have 
entered  the  heads  of  the  Crusaders ;  the  succession  was  left  very 
much  to  chance,  or  to  be  the  prey  of  the  fixst  comer.    Had  a  proper 
election  been  made  on  Godfrey's  death,  Tancred  would  perhaps  have 
been  found  his  fittest  successor ;  but  whilst  the  princes  were  delaying 
decided  measures,  Baldwin  of  Edessa  succeeded  as  his  brother's  heir. 
No  better  successor  to  Baldwin  could  be  found  than  his  cousin  Baldwin 
de  Bourg,  who  had  grown  old  in  the  wars  of  the  Holy  Land ;  nor 
could  any  objection  be  made  to  the  devolution  of  the  throne  to  Fulk 
of  Anjou,  his  son-in-law.    By  these  expedients  (for  no  principle  of 
succession  was  established)  a  series  of  four  princes  of  ripe  years  and 
martial  experience  was  obi».lned,  and  as  long  as  they  lived  prosperity 
lasted.    The  attempt  to  reconcile  election  with  a  certain  regard  for 
hereditary  succession  had  been  hitherto  beneficial.    From  the  death 
of  Fulk  began  a  series  of  disputes  touching  the  rights  of  guardianship 
and  succession.    The  first  of  these  was  between  Milesende  and  her 
son  Baldwin  the  Third.    He  was  a  minor  at  the  time  of  his  father's 
death,  but  was  recognised  as  his  successor  by  the  nobles.    Milesende, 
however,  as  the  heiress  of  the  kingdom,  had  a  right  to  the  honours 
of   queen  regnant.    Accordingly,    mother  and  son  were  crowned 
together,  and   during  Baldwin's  minority  it  made  no  difference 
whether  the  queen  exercised  supreme  authority  as  guardian  of  the 
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king  or  as  herself  the  sovereign.  As  soon  as  he  oame  of  age  a  qnanel 
broke  out,  the  nobles  ranged  themselves  on  different  sides,  and  the 
schism  was  only  closed  by  a  division  of  the  demesne  of  the  crown : 
the  evil  example,  however,  was  set,  and  followed  at  the  beginning  of 
each  succeeding  reign.  Amalric,  whose  manners  were  offensive  to 
some  of  the  great  nobles,  did  not  gain  recognition  as  his  brother's 
heir  without  some  trouble,  but  no  competitor  for  the  crown  seems  to 
have  been  proposed.  His  unfortunate  marriages  produced  another 
crisis.  By  his  first  wife,  Agnes  of  Edessa,  he  had  Baldwin  IV.  and 
Sibylla;  having  divorced  her  on  grounds  of  consanguinity,  he 
married  Mary  of  Constantinople.  On  his  death,  Baldwin  was  hailed 
as  his  successor, '  consonante  omnium  desiderio.'  But  Baldwin  was 
a  minor ;  if  he  was  not  illegitimate,  still  his  mother  was  not  under 
the  circumstances  a  fit  guardian  for  him.  Miles  of  Plancy,  the 
seneschal  of  the  kingdom,  to  whom  Baldwin  seems  to  have  been 
intrusted  by  his  father,  was  a  French  adventurer,  and  disliked  by 
the  nobles.  The  regency  was  therefore  claimed  by  Raymond  of 
Tripoli.  This  was  granted  by  the  nobles,  but  it  was  another  case  of 
compromise.  The  law  of  the  kingdom  was  that  if  the  sovereign  was 
a  minor  his  guardian  should  be  appointed  by  his  vassals ;  their  choice 
was  quite  free.  But  the  usage  amongst  the  vassals  themselves  was 
that  the  wardship  of  the  person  of  the  minor  should  belong  to  the 
nearest  relation  incapable  of  inheriting,  whilst  the  guardiuiship  of 
the  fief  should  belong  to  the  next  heir  ;  in  case,  however,  of  one  of 
the  parents  being  alive,  he  or  she  had  a  right  to  the  'bailliage 
enterin' — of  both  person  and  fief.  Raymond,  in  claiming  the 
wardship,  set  aside  altogether  the  rights  of  the  mother,  and  alleged 
himself  as  the  nearest  relation  on  both  sides,  a  connexion  which 
would  by  itself  cancel  his  legal  claims.  He  was,  however,  chosen  by 
the  vassals,  and  filled  the  place  not  only  during  the  minority  but 
during  several  occasions  of  Baldwin's  illness.  This  unhappy  prince 
could  not  escape  the  conviction  that  his  death  would  be  a  signal  for 
the  disruption  of  the  kingdom.  If  Raymond  were  suffered  to  engross 
the  supreme  power  during  his  life,  the  rights  of  his  sisters  Sibylla 
and  Isabel  would  be  defeated.  He  therefore  married  Sibylla  to 
William  Longaspata,  marquis  of  Montferrat,  and  intrusted  his 
brother-in-law  with  the  administration  of  the  kingdom.  William 
unhappily  died  very  soon  after  his  marriage,  and  a  successor  was 
sought  for  Sibylla's  hand.  After  an  ineffectual  negotiation  with  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  she  married  Ouy  of  Lusignan,  who  very  soon 
encountered  such  determined  hatred  from  the  native  nobles  that 
Baldwin  deposed  him  from  the  regency,'  and  is  said  to  have  con- 

*  Raymond  was  especially  hated  by      Edessa,  the  king's  uncle,  and  Gerard 
the  Patriarch  Heraclins,  Jocelin   of      of  Bideford,  the  Grand  Master  of  the 
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templated  a  divorce.  Before  this  was  effected  he  died,  and  Baldwin  V., 
the  son  of  Sibylla  and  the  marquis,  succeeded  by  his  will.  Again 
Raymond  of  Tripoli  claimed  the  regency,  this  time  by  nomination  of 
Baldwin  IV. ;  and  Jocelin  of  Edessa  was  admitted  as  guardian  of 
the  person  of  the  king.  The  death  of  Baldwin  V.  put  an  end  to  the 
legal  power  of  Raymond,  but  he  seems  to  have  hoped  to  be  chosen 
king.  But  the  old  compromise  was  adhered  to ;  Raymond  had  made 
bitter  enemies ;  Sibylla  was  chosen  to  succeed  her  son,  and  imme- 
diately bestowed  the  crown  on  her  husband.  The  result  of  her 
choice  was  the  loss  of  the  Holy  Land.  The  two  children  of  Sibylla 
and  Ouy  died  with  their  mother  at  the  siege  of  Acre,  and  the  heiress- 
ship  devolved  on  Isabel  or  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Eing  Amalric  by 
his  second  wife,  Mary  of  Byzantium,  who  had  been  married  to 
Henfrid  in.  of  Toron  and  Hebron,  and  was  divorced  from  him  by 
the  intrigues  of  Conrad  of  Montferrat,  to  whom  she  gave  her  hand. 
It  is  needless  to  follow  further  the  details  of  the  pedigree.  Isabel 
was  four  times  married,  and  thrice  conferred  the  title  of  king  on  her 
husbands.  The  last  of  them  was  Amalric  of  Lusignan,  king  of 
Cyprus,  brother  of  Ouy,  in  whose  line  the  titular  crown  of  Jerusalem 
subsisted  until  it  came  to  the  dukes  of  Savoy.^ 

The  line  of  succession  here  exhibited  was  doubtless  a  mere  series 
of  expedients  meant  to  remedy  the  defects  of  hereditary  succession 
by  a  sort  of  election.  Intended  to  secure  the  benefits  of  both 
methods,  it  incurred  the  dangers  incidental  to  both,  the  weakness  of 
hereditary  right,  and  the  jealousies  of  the  elective  system.  The 
crown  was  inheritable  by  females,  but  the  husband  of  the  queen 
had  to  be  elected  by  the  states ;  a  minor  might  succeed,  but  the 
regency  must  be  provided  for  by  a  special  act.  When  Sibylla  be- 
stowed the  crown  on  her  husband,  she  acted  as  a  true  wife,  and  her 


Temple.  It  was  probably  at  this  jnno- 
Inre  that  Heraelias  and  the  Grand 
Master  of  the  Hospital  were  sent  to 
offer  the  sovereignty  of  Palestine  to 
Henry  n. 

*  Isabel  had  no  children  by  Henfrid. 
By  Conrad  of  Montferrat  she  had 
s£eury,  wife  of  John  of  Brienne,  king  of 
Jerusalem,  by  whom  she  had  Tolande, 
wife  of  Frederick  IL,  throngh  whom 
the  crown  descended  to  Conrad  and 
Conradin.  By  Henry  of  Champagne, 
Isabel  had  three  daughters,  of  whom 
Mary  died  young;  Alice  married 
Hugh  I.  of  Lusignan,  king  of  Cyprus ; 
and  Philippina  married  Era^  of 
Brienne.  From  the  second  of  these 
the  title  descended  to  the  kings  of 
Cyprus,  and    through  them   to  the 


dukes  of  Savoy,  now  (1864)  represented 
by  the  emperor  of  the  French.  By  her 
fourth  husband,  Amalric  of  Cyprus, 
she  had  two  daughters,  Sibylla,  wife  of 
Leo  king  of  Armenia,  and  Milesende, 
wife  of  Bohemond  TV.  of  Antioch. 
Mary,  the  daughter  of  Milesende  and 
Bohemond,  sold  her  ri^ts  to  the 
kingdom  of  Jerusalem  to  Charles  of 
Anjou,  king  of  Sicily.  The  title  de- 
scended with  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  to 
the  Angevin  kings,  and  also  to  those 
of  the  house  of  Aragon.  In  right  of 
the  latter  the  title  is  (1864)  borne  by  the 
king  of  Naples,  the  queen  of  Spain, 
and  the  emperor  of  Austria,  the  last 
of  whom  has  also  the  rights  of  the 
house  of  Lorraine  to  the  inheritance 
of  the  Angevin  kings. 
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choice  under  ordinary  circumstances  might  have  been  a  wise  one. 
But  she  must  have  known  the  prejudice  against  him  which 
existed  in  the  country,  and  ought  either  to  have  renounced  the  suc- 
cession or  to  have  accepted  the  responsibility  of  making  a  fresh 
choice.  The  nobles  of  Palestine  would  not  submit  to  a  French 
adventurer ;  the  coronation  of  Ouy  practically  sealed  the  fate  of  the 
colony.  The  choice  immediately  aUenated  the  count  of  Tripoli,  who, 
besides  his  own  great  fief,  held,  in  consequence  of  his  marriage  with 
Eschiva,  the  widow  of  Walter  of  Tiberias,  supreme  influence  in  the 
principality  of  Oalilee.  The  great  house  of  Ibelin  was  also  offended. 
Baldwin  of  Bames  refused  to  do  homage  to  Ouy,  and  renounced  his 
estates  in  preference.  Balian  of  Ibelin,  his  brother,  who  had  married 
Amalric's  queen  Mary,  and  was  with  her  g^uardian  of  the  legiti- 
mate heiress  Isabel,  took  a  prospective  view  of  the  power  he  would 
have  if  she  were  on  the  throne.  Beginald  of  Sidon  was  closely 
connected  with  the  same  family,  having  married  after  the  death 
of  Sibylla's  mother,  Agnes  of  Edessa,  Helvis,  daughter  of 
Balian  of  Ibelin  by  Queen  Mary.  Henfrid  of  Hebron,  however, 
probably  acting  under  the  influence  of  his  stepfather,  sacrificed  his 
own  interest  as  Isabel's  husband  to  the  feeling  of  loyalty.  Guy  and 
Sibylla  were  thus  little  more  than  titular  sovereigns  ;  the  great  fiefs 
and  baronies  were,  with  one  exception,  opposed  to  them  by  interest 
and  ambition ;  the  best  part  of  their  own  county  of  Joppa  and 
Ascalon  was  in  the  hands  of  the  house  of  Ibelin ;  and  the  royal 
demesne  was  impaired  by  the  settlement  of  Naplous  as  the  dowry  of 
Queen  Mary,  and  thus  made  available  for  the  aggrandisement  of  the 
same  family.  The  land  which  had  been  won  by  the  labour  and 
blood  of  all  Europe  was  become  the  property  of  a  close  corporation 
of  native-bom  Franks,  who  would  be  contented  rather  to  serve  Saladin 
than  to  be  shorn  of  their  power  by  European  supremacy.  Within  a 
year  of  the  coronation  of  Guy,  tiie  battles  of  Nazareth  and  Hittin 
were  lost,  the  former  because  Balian  of  Ibelin  stayed  on  his  way  to 
hear  mass,^  the  latter  by  reason  of  the  treachery  or  irresolution  of 
count  Raymond.  Guy,  with  the  True  Cross,  fell  into  Saladin's  hands. 
During  his  captivity  Balian  and  Beginald  of  Sidon  surrendered 
Jerusalem.  All  the  strongholds  had  fallen  before  the  capture  of  the 
city,  or  were  taken  shortly  after,  except  Ascalon,  which  was  given  up 
by  Sibylla  for  her  husband's  ransom.  Tyre,  which  was  relieved  by 
Conrad  of  Montferrat,  and  two  or  three  mountain  fortresses  which 
were  compelled  to  surrender  in  1189,  shortly  before  the  opening  of 
the  siege  of  Acre. 

'  Cont.  W.  Tyr.  p.  599.    '  Quant  il  jusqae  qa*il  auroit  oi  messe.  ...  El 

ot  erro  deax  mllles,  il  vint  a  ane  cit6  saohes  que  si  Beleen  ne  fust  tome  au 

qui  a  nom  le  Sabat.    II  se  pensa  qn'il  Sabat,  per  oir  messe,  11  fnt  bien  vena 

estoit  beau  jor,  et  qu*il  n'iroit  avant  a  point  a  la  batallle.' 
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The  only  sound  element  in  the  country  was  the  organisation  of 
the  military  orders.'     These  procured  a  constant  snocession  of  fresh 
and  healthy  blood  from  Europe,  they  were  not  liable  to  the  evils  of 
minorities,  their  selfish  interests  were  bound  up  with  the  strength  of 
the  kingdom.    If  one  Grand  Master  fell,  another  of  equal  experi- 
ence and  dignity  took  his  place ;  if  estates  accumulated  in  their  hands, 
they  were  not  applied  to  the  strengthening  of  faction  against  faction 
or  family  against  family,  but  for  the  aggrandisement  of  the  body  in 
sustaining  the  welfare  of  the  Holy  City  and  Palestine.    It  was  pro- 
bably for  this  reason,  their  character  as  corporations,  undying  and 
free  fiN)m  the  evils  of  old  age  and  in&ncy,  and  perhaps  from  a  trust, 
not  misplaced,  in  the  virtue  and  honour  of  the  knights,  that  Henry 
II.  chose  them  as  the  depositories  of  his  treasure  devoted  to  the 
purpose  of  a  crusade.    It  was  certainly  for  the  same  reason,  and  not 
for  any  real  pretext  of  faithlessness,  that  they  fell  under  the  especial 
vengeance  of  Saladin.    It  may  be  safely  said  that  if  Palestine  could 
have  been  recovered  and  maintained  by  the  Western  powers  it  would 
have  been  by  the  knights  of  the  Temple  and  the  Hospital.'    If  their 
system  had  been  adopted  Palestine  might  have  been  still  in  Christian 
hands,  or  at  least  have  continued  so  as  long  as  Cyprus.    Even  the 
Venetian  system,  by  which  the  Levantine  states  were  afterwards 
governed,  might  have  insured  a  longer  measure  of  life ;  for  it  was 
secured  by  the  constant  infusion  of  fresb  blood,  and  by  the  avoid- 
ance of  the  evils  of  which  the  history  of  Palestine  was  su£Scient 
warning ;  nor  did  it  fall  until  Venice  was  too  decrepit  to  support  it. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  some  of  the  reasons  why  the  second 
Crusade  and  the  constant  successions  of  minor  expeditions  failed  to 
secure  their  object.  The  pilgrims  were  drawn  in  to  ally  themselves  with 
the  divided  interests,  and  to  subserve  the  petty  purposes  of  the  Frank 


*Tet  the  catastrophe  of  the  king- 
dom was  dae  partially  to  the  quarrel 
between  Raymond  of  Tripoli  and 
Gerard  of  Bideford,  the  Grand  Master 
of  the  Temple.  This  arose  from  the 
fact  Uiat  Raymond  had  refused  Gerard, 
before  he  took  his  vows,  the  hand  of 
the  heiress  of  Botron,  in  the  county 
of  Tripoli.  Hence  the  Templars  had  a 
hand  in  the  elevation  of  Guy  of  Lu- 
signan  to  the  throne.  Is  it  possible  that 
the  hostility  of  Raymond  to  Gerard 
and  the  Templars  should  throw  any 
light  on  the  authorship  of  this  book  ? 
The  most  ancient  MS.  contains  the 
account  of  the  treachery  of  Raymond 
at  Bittin,  and  of  the  martyroom  of 
Gerard  at  Acre.  Of  these,  the  former 
is  aJtogether  omitted  and  the  latter 
abridg^    in    the    later    MSS.      The 


language  of  the  Cotton  MS.  is  just 
what  we  might  expect  if  Richard 
the  canon  and  Richa^  the  prior  were 
identical. 

'I  do  not  of  course  forget  the 
charges  of  ambition  and  faithlessness 
gen^ully  received  against  the  military 
orders,  on  the  faith  of  the  Chronigue 
d'OtUremer,  It  is  of  the  machineir 
of  their  government  that  I  speak ;  such 
charges  are  always  made  against 
bodies  of  men  who  will  not  serve  the 
private  interests  of  the  accusers. 
Precisely  the  same  charges  are  brought 
against  the  Patriarchs,  the  Legates, 
the  Syrian  Christians,  the  European 
Crusaders,  in  facteverybodyexcept  the 
native  Frank  nobles,  who,  if  facts  are 
to  speak,  were  far  the  most  guilty  in 
the  loss  of  Palestine. 
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settlers.  The  agency  that  was  so  well  employed  by  Baldwin  L  in 
capturing  the  fortresses  of  the  coast  was  diverted  and  wasted  when 
the  native  feunilies  had  established  their  separate  interests.  The 
strife  between  the  parties  of  Guy  and  C!lonrad  before  Acre  was  the 
climax  of  what  had  been  going  on  ever  since  the  death  of  King  Fulk. 
Bnt  there  was  a  further  reason,  which  perhaps  is  still  more  fully 
exemplified  in  the  history  of  the  crusade  of  Richard.  The  hetero- 
geneous composition  of  the  crusading  armies ;  their  want  of  common 
or  uniform  organisation,  and  the  presence  with  them  of  immense 
crowds  of  warlike  pilgrims  ready  to  serve  any  master  for  wages,  and 
dependent  on  very  precarious  means  for  subsistence  at  all.  Ill  pro- 
vided and  unattached,  they  were  a  constant  encumbrance,  a  constant 
source  of  ftunine  and  disease. 

So  long  as  the  princes  were  followed  by  their  knights,  and  they  by 
their  own  retainers,  discipline  and  united  action  could  be  insured,  but 
even  then  the  allied  forces  required  the  guidance  either  of  a  general 
council  of  command,  or,  better  still,  of  onecommander.  Theformerplan 
was  adopted  at  the  siege  of  Acre  with  some  degree  of  success,  and 
the  latter  during  the  subsequent  campaigns  under  Bichard,  but  only 
in  a  measure;  the  army  was  still  encumbered  with  an  immense 
mass  of  followers,  who  were  generally  their  own  masters.  In  illus- 
stration  of  this  defect,  I  may  refer  to  the  very  curious  tract  in  the 
appendix  to  the  preface  to  these  memorials  (in  B.  S.)  The  event  it 
describes  was  an  episode  in  the  second  Crusade,  the  siege  and  capture 
of  Lisbon  in  1147,  but  the  same  proceedings  were  repeated  with 
similar  results  by  several  of  the  other  crusading  fleets,  and  especially 
on  the  occasion  of  the  capture  of  Silvia  by  the  English  and  Flemish 
warriors  on  their  way  to  Acre. 

A  kingdom  thus  divided  against  itself,  under  a  powerless  stranger, 
filled  with  feudal  nobles  who  feared  and  hated  the  Christians  of 
Europe  more  than  the  Moslems  themselves,  might  have  fallen  long 
before  the  battle  of  Hittin.  It  may  be  said  indeed  to  owe  not  only 
its  continued  existence  but  even  its  origin  to  the  divisions  between 
the  Saracens  of  Egypt  and  the  Turks  in  Mesopotamia  and  Syria. 
So  long  as  they  were  kept  asunder,  the  kingdom  maintained  itself. 
But  no  sooner  had  Noureddin  founded  a  strong  power  in  Syria  than 
the  decay  began.  Wars  might  be  alternately  waged  against  Egypt 
and  Damascus,  but  the  pressure  of  war  was  continual.  When 
Egypt  and  Damascus  were  united  by  Saladin  the  end  was  imminent ;  ^ 

>  AlthoQgh  it  is  ahnost  impoBsible  that  by  report  at  least  he  had  united 

to  identify  ail  the  names  of  the  allies  in  his  service  all  the  tribes  of  his 

of  Saladin  as  given  in  the  earliest  MS.  empire.    Noureddin  the  emir  of  Amiza 

of  this  work,  pp.  12  and  18,  vol.  in  B.  S.,  was  Nonieddin  the  son  of  Kaiu  Arslan ; 

we  may  make  oat  sufficient  to  show  his  presence  in  the  army  is  mentioned 
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there  was  no  seekiiig  peace  at  Damascus  to  gain  time  for  a  war 
in  Egypt,  nor  aid  in  Egypt  against  an  upstart  sultan  at  Damascus. 
Saladin  had  abolished  the  Fatimite  Caliphate,  which  had  rendered 
this  state  of  things  feasible.  The  enemy  was  one,  on  all  sides, 
watchful,  unwearied ;  without  a  succession  of  help  itom  Europe, 
however  often  defeated,  he  must  be  at  last  victorious.  The  Frank 
nobles  saw  themselves  perishing  for  a  cause  with  which  they  had 
little  sympathy ;  under  Saladin  they  might  still  be  powerful,  as 
refugees  in  Europe  they  could  be  reduced  to  the  insignificance  from 
which  they  sprung.  Hence  to  all  the  evils  of  the  perishing  kingdom 
the  native  Franks  added  the  want  of  faith  in  their  own  cause,  and 
consequently  either  actual  treachery  towards  their  allies,  or  a 
lukewarmness  in  support  of  them  that  was  not  less  fiital. 

The  crusade  of  Richard  was,  then,  an  experiment  tried  with  the 
very  best  intentions  to  restore  and  maintain  the  existence  of  a  state 
that  possessed  but  one  element  of  life,  and  that  not  a  part  of  its  own 
organisation,  and  overborne  by  the  general  process  of  decay.  An 
indefensible  territory,  for  all  the  approaches  to  Palestine  were  in  the 
hands  of  Saladin ;  the  native  population  either  annihilated,  or,  where 
it  existed,  in  active  hostility ;  a  royal  succession  dependent  on  the 
oapricefif  of  a  girl ;  the  hereditary  nobility  degenerate  and  divided, 
more  attached  to  their  own  interests  thsm  to  their  nationality  or 
their  character  as  Christians,  and  preferring  subjection  to  a  pagan 
suzerain  to  the  constant  uncertainty  and  harass  of  a  defensive 
organisation ;  a  vast  and  unmanageable  host  of  allies,  carrying  with 
them  to  Palestine  all  their  jealousies,  and  accumulating  fresh  causes 


by  Bohadin,  pp.  51,  66,  104 ;  he  wea 
aooompanied  by  the  emirs  of  Meso- 
potamia^Boob,  Bakka,  NiBibis,  Mya- 
fiirekin,  Edessa,  SamoiMta,  Bireh,  and 
Turbeuel.  Among  the  Syrian  allies 
we  reoognise  the  emirs  of  Oibel,  Kerak, 
Antilibanns,  Bozrah  or  Buseireh, 
Aleppo,  and  Damaaeos;  among  the 
Egyptian  those  of  Damietta,  Gairo,  and 
Alexandria.  From  Asia  Minor  the 
saltan  of  loonium,  the  lord  of  Khelat 
(Acalatinns),  Bohadin  61,  and  Shems- 
eddin  of  the  Mountains.  The  oaliph 
of  Bagdad  and  sultan  of  loonimn  are 
not  likely  to  have  been  present  in 
person;  the  latter,  however,  was 
closely  connected  by  marriage  with 
Saladin  (vol.  in  B.  8.  p.  61) ;  and  the 
former,  under  the  name  of  '  Muleina,' 
seems  to  be  referred  to  ibid.  p.  280, 
as  under  the  orders  of  Saladin.  The 
*dux  Serbeth  de  Haiengo,'  if  it  is 
meant   for     Serohak    the    governor 


of  Harem  (Abulf.  p.  6),  who  was 
deposed  in  1188  (Abulf.  84),  is  an 
anachronism ;  and  some  of  the  other 
names  were  only  picked  up  by  hearsay. 
There  are  some  ttiat  can  be  identified 
with  Saladin's  personal  attendants  and 
councillors,  Bellegeminus,  Mestoch, 
Boffadinus  (either  Bohadin  or  Sapha- 
din)  of  Arka;  Alas  de  Stoi  (Ijaz-et 
taml),  the  emir  Carracoensls  (Eara- 
kousn);  dux  Dorderinus  Hedredinus 
Bedreddin  Duldum  (vol.  inB.  8.  p.  484). 
The  forms  Sanseous  and  Sanguinua 
seem  both  to  represent  ZenghL  The 
emir  Cassachiusis  probably  the  person 
called,  by  Bohadin,  Hassan  the  son  of 
Eipjak ;  or  the  emir  of  the  Caffeehakt 
(Gnron.  Teme  Sanctn,  p.  648). 
Jebedinus  is  Saladln's  uncle  Shebeddin 
Mahmoud  (Abulfeda,  Exe.  p.  9); 
Megedinus,  Muhjoddin  (Bohadin,  67) ; 
Jerafaradinus,  Sjerphoddin  (Bohadin, 
60) 
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of  strife  at  every  step  of  their  journey ;  the  impossibility  of  uniting 
in  even  one  efifort  a  suflScient  force  of  different  nations ;  the  division 
of  the  Christian  camp  into  two  irreconcilable  parties  ;  the  unhealthi- 
ness  of  the  country ;  the  difficulty  of  communications ;  the  scarcity 
of  provisions  ;  the  unwearied  aggressions  of  a  most  able  adversary ; 
the  certainty  that  treachery  was  lurking  on  every  side  ;  and  the  dis- 
traction of  conflicting  claims  on  his  time  and  thoughts,  were  causes 
surely  enough  to  account  for  any  failure  on  Bichard's  part  to  carry 
out  his  hopes  of  conquest.  Yet  his  expedition,  such  as  it  was,  and 
coming  at  the  moment  it  did,  was  the  means  of  prolonging  the 
existence  of  the  kingdom  for  another  century,  and,  in  its  consequences, 
of  maintaining  the  social  and  mercantile  communication  between 
Europe  and  the  Levant  throughout  the  middle  ages.  Venice  and 
Gknoa,  with  all  that  resulted  from  their  colonial  system  in  the 
eastern  Mediterranean,  owed  their  opportunity  and  some  part  of 
their  prestige  to  the  conquest  of  Cyprus,  and  the  other  exploits  of  the 
pilgrims  of  the  third  Crusade. 

Although  the  increasing  helplessness  of  Baldwin  IV.,  and  the 
imminent  prospect  of  a  disputed  succession  or  an  unpopular  regency, 
scarcely  aroused  the  Franks  of  Palestine  to  a  sense  of  the  danger  of 
their  divided  condition,  the  rapid  advance  of  Saladin  in  power  and 
resources  warned  them  unmistakably  that,  unless  they  were  helped 
from  the  West,  their  continued  existence  as  a  nation  would  soon 
depend  on  the  sufferance  of  the  Saracens.  From  none  of  the 
princes  of  Europe  had  they  greater  right  to  expect  aid  than  from 
Henry  of  England.  Personally,  he  was  the  nearest  kinsman  of  the 
royal  house,  and  in  right  of  his  wife  he  was  head  of  the  family 
to  which  the  prince  of  Antioch  belonged.^  He  had  been  for  many 
years  under  a  vow  of  pilgrimage.  Very  early  in  his  disputes  with 
Archbishop  Thomas  he  had  declared  himself  anxious  to  take  the 
cross.  In  1166  he  had  tried  to  raise  money  by  placing  in  all  the 
English  churches  an  alms-box  to  receive  contributions  for  Jerusalem.' 
When  in  1168  he  had  declared  himself  ready  to  go  down  into  Egypt 
to  the  aid  of  his  uncle  Amalric,'  the  fulfilment  of  his  expressed 
intention  had  been  so  long  delayed  that  Lewis  VII.  refused  to 
believe  that  he  would  ever  fulfil  it.  In  1169  the  Archbishop 
Frederick  of  Tyre  had  found  in  him  the  only  prince  of  Europe  who 

*  Raymond  of  Poiotiers,  father  of  Philippa  being  daughter  and  heiress  of 

Bohemond  III.,  the  reigning  prince,  Connt  William  IV. 
was  brother  to  Eleanor's  father.    She  *  B.  de  Dioeto,  547. 

also  claimed  to  be  head  of  the  family         '  John  of  Salisbury,  ep.  244,  o. 

of  Toulouse,  to  which  the  count  of  ed.  Migne. 
Tripoli    belonged,    her   grandmother 
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held  out  even  a  pioxnifle.  He  would,  he  said,  if  the  pressure  of  his 
diflSouUdes  with  Becket  were  removed,  start  for  Jerusalem  the  next 
Easter ;  calling  his  unole,  the  king  of  Jerusalem,  to  witness  that  he 
had  ioTffx&a  his  enemy.'  He  was  absolved  from  the  guilt  of  his 
share  in  Socket's  death,  in  consideration  of  a  vow  to  go  for  three 
years  on  a  crusade,  and  to  perform  his  pilgrixnage  the  very  next 
summer ;  he  was  also  to  Tnaintain  two  hundred  knights  for  a  whole 
year  for  the  defence  of  Palestine.'    When  his  vow  fell  due,  it  was 


>  Joh.  Salkb.  ep.  298. 

*  Hoveden,  808 ;  Oir.  Camb.  De 
Inatr.  Prin.  26,  87.  It  is  just  pos- 
sible that  to  this  yow  was  remotely 
dae  the  establishment  of  an  order  of 
knights  of  8.  Thomas  of  Acre,  which 
was  in  existence  early  in  the  next 
century,  and  which,  if  Uie  Chronicle  of 
the  Teutonic  Order  is  to  be  believed, 
possessed  in  1291  no  less  than  6,000 
soldiers,  Chron.  Ord.  Teut.  in  Mat- 
thflBUB,  Vet.  iEyi  Analect.  x.  182  (ed. 
1710) ;  Hermann  Oomer,  ap.  Eccard, 
i.942. 

The  origin  of  the  order  is  also 
attributed  to  William,  the  chaplain 
of  Balph  de  Dioeto.  Matthew  Paris 
(p.  427)  asserts  that  the  knights 
were  originally  seculars,  but  that  the 
order  was  remodelled  and  affiliated  to 
the  Templars,  by  Peter  des  Boches, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  during 
his  visit  to  Palestine  from  1227 
to  1232.  Newcourt  ^pertorium,  i. 
563)  quotes  from  the  Theatre  of 
Honourt  Lit.  9,  c.  11 :  *  The  order  of 
Saint  Thomas  was  instituted  by  the 
king  of  England,  Bichard  sumamed 
GoBur  de  Lyon,  after  the  surprisal  of 
Acres,  and  being  of  the  English  nation, 
they  held  the  rule  of  B.  Augustine, 
wore  a  white  habit,  and  a  full  red 
cross  charged  in  the  middle  with  a 
white  scallop.'  The  house  of  S. 
Thomas  of  Acre  in  London  was 
founded  in  connexion  with  this  order 
by  Thomas  Fits  Theobald  of  Helles, 
and  Agnes  his  wife,  sister  of  Thomas 
Becket,  which  points  to  an  earlier 
origin  than  the  siege  of  Acre.  Of. 
Kewoourt,  Lc,  and  Monast.  AngUy  vi. 
646,  Ac.  The  Patent  Bolls  of  the 
ninth  year  of  John  contain  a  pro- 
tection of  the  messengers  of  the  House 
of  8.  Thomas  at  Acre,  being  canons, 
who  had  come  to  England  seeking 
alms  for  the  redemption  of  oaptives. 
Bot.  Pat.  i.  76  (ed.  Hardy),  Oct.  18, 
1207     It  is  to  be  observed  that  Henry's 


200  knights  were  to  be  regulated  by 
the  customs  of  the  Templars.  The 
order  of  S.  Thomas  survived  the 
capture  of  Acre,  and  even  the  ruin  of 
the  Templars.  The  master  of  the 
hospital  of  S.  Thomas  of  Acre  in 
London  is  called,  in  1279,  *  fratermili- 
tits'  (Beg.  Peckham,  fo.  158  b).  Be- 
sides this  hospital,  the  order  had  pos- 
sessions in  Wapphig,  Goulsdon,  Step- 
ney, Westbury,  Hertford,  and  the 
hospital  of  S.  James,  at  Doncaster. 
It  had  a  preceptory  in  Ireland,  founded 
by  ben^botions  of  Fulk  de  Villars,  in 
1219,  and  Gilbert,  earl  marshal.  I 
have  not  been  unable  to  recover  the 
names  of  any  of  the  masters  of  the 
order  before  the  capture  of  Acre,  unless 
William  de  Huntyngfeud,  who  was 
master  of  the  house  in  London  in 
1267,  was  one.  In  1279  the  master 
was  in  England,  and  the  brethren 
begging  for  their  church.  After  the 
oapture  of  Acre,  the  seat  of  the  master 
was  at  Nicosia,  in  Oyprus,  where  he 
possessed  a  church,  *S.  Nicolai 
Anglicorum.'  In  1328  Henry  de  Bede- 
ford,  knight  and  master  of  the  order, 
was  in  England,  having  made  over  the 
hospital  in  Nicosia  to  Brother  John  de 
Paxys :  the  brethren  at  Nicosia  refused 
to  recognise  Henry  de  Bedeforde  as 
master,  and  Williajn  de  Glastonbury, 
the  preceptor,  was  at  the  head  of  the 
order  there.  In  1344  Bobert  de  Ken- 
dale  was  the  master,  with  the  title 
<Totius  ordinis  militiaB  8.  Thomts 
Martyris  in  regno  Cypri,  Apuli», 
SidliflB,  CalabriflB,  Brundusii,  Anglits, 
FlandritB,  Brabantits,  SootiflB,  Wi^m, 
HibemitB,  et  GomubiflB,  Ac.  <fte.  gene- 
rails  pnsoeptor.'  In  1857  Hugh  Cur- 
teys  was  preceptor  in  Cyprus.  In 
1879,  and  after  that  date,  the  master- 
ship of  the  order  seems  to  have  been 
held  bv  the  [master  of  the  hospital 
of  8.  Thomas  in  London,  which  gradu- 
ally fell  into  the  status  of  an  ordin- 
ary Augnstinian  hospitaL     See  the 
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not  renormcedy  but  delayed;  and  the  delay  was  purchased  by  a 
promise  to  found  three  abbeys,  which  he  fulfilled  in  a  characteristic 
way,^  by  displacing  (in  1177)  the  canons  of  Waltham  and  the  nuns 
of  Amesbury,  to  make  way  for  establishments  of  the  stricter  orders 
of  Austin  canons  and  nuns  of  Fonteyraud.  In  the  same  year  he  had 
agreed  with  Lewis  VIE.  to  take  the  cross ;  in  1181  he  had  made  the 
same  arrangement  with  Philip.  He  had  given  a  further  proof  of 
sincerity  in  the  annual  payment  of  money,  which  had  accumulated 
in  the  coffers  of  the  Templars  and  Hospitallers,  in  1187,  to  80,000 
marks.  Something  also  might  reasonably  be  expected  from  the 
English  and  Norman  chivalry,  who  had  never  since  the  first  Crusade 
drawn  a  sword  in  the  cause  of  the  Sepulchre.  The  conquest  of 
Lisbon,  the  sole  fruits  of  the  Crusade  of  1147,  was  indeed  accom- 
plished, for  the  most  part,  by  English  valour,  but  it  was  the  work  of 
the  burgher  and  poorer  pilgrims,  not  of  the  feudal  nobles. 

Accordingly,  the  Patriarch  Heraclius,  in  1185,  betook  himself 
especially  to  Henry,  demanding  of  him  more  than  pecuniary 
assistance,  either  the  fulfilment  of  his  vow,  or  the  mission  of  one  of 
the  young  princes  to  take  the  government  of  the  Holy  Land.'  He 
went  so  &r  as  even  to  recognise  him  as  the  heir  and  lord  of  Palestine.' 
But  this  bribe  had  no  charms  for  Henry :  any  little  town  in  France 
would  have  been  more  inviting.  He  called  a  council  at  Clerkenwell 
to  decide  for  him,  and  there  his  coronation  oath  was  alleged  as  an 
excuse  for  refusing  personal  aid ;  nor  would  he  venture  to  bind  his 
sons  in  their  absence.  Heraelius,  after  an  angry  remonstrance,  ended 
his  mission  by  applying  to  the  young  princes  the  words  that  Saint 
Bernard  had  used  of  their  father ; '  From  the  devil  they  came :  to  the 


Hegister  of  the  house,  MS.  Cotton. 
Tiberias  C.V .  Report  of  Deputy  Keeper 
of  Records,  vii.  272,  298,  Ao,  Tac- 
tion of  P.  Nicolas,  47, 52,  Ac. 

>  Oir.  Camb.  De  Instr.  Prin.  27. 

*  Peter  of  Blois  declares  that  he 
was  present,  *  ubi  regnum  PalnstintB, 
regnum  etiam  Italin,  patri  vestro,  aut 
uni  fllionun  suonun,  quern  ad  hoc 
eligeret,  ab  utriusque  regni  magnatibus 
et  populis  est  oblatum.*  Ep.  cxiiL 
ad  Q.  Eboraoensem  archiepisoopum, 
0pp.  (ed.  BussBus,  Mentz,  1600)  p. 
2d4;  of.  Giraldus  Camb.  De  Instr. 
Prin.  59;  R.  de  Dioeto,  626;  Hove- 
den,  858. 

'  The  importance  of  this  point  ap- 
pears greater  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  was 
looked  upon  as  a  flef  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre ;  that  Godfrey  himself  had 
done  homage  and  fealty  to  the  patri- 


arch. In  case  of  the  extinction  of 
tiie  family  of  King  Baldwin,  much 
might  be  made  to  depend  on  such  a 
title,  especially  if  the  possessor  was 
strong  enough  and  rich  enough  to 
maintain  it.  But  it  is  also  possible 
that  Baldwin  lY.,  seeing  the  danger 
of  a  female  succession,  oonmiisaioned 
Heraclius  to  make  the  o£Fer.  The 
MS.  Continuation  of  William  of  Tyre, 
Re«.  14,  c.  10,  has  this:  *Erat  et 
specialis  causa  quare  eum  in  regni 
ifliuB  tuitionem  vocare  disponerent, 
quoniam  d  quid  humanitus  lis  qui 
erant  oontingeret  haredibus,  ad  ipsum 
vel  liberoB  ejus  universa  devolverentur 
jure  agnationis.  Erat  sane  Amaurici 
patrudiis,  et  Fulconis  quondam  regis 
nepos.'  Lib.  i.  o.  2.  The  statement 
of  relationship  is  wrong;  but  the 
error  is  a  common  one. 
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devil  they  will  go/  ^  He  letorned  in  despair  to  Palestine,  followed, 
however,  by  a  laige  company  of  pilgrims,  who,  finding  on  their 
arrival  that  Guy  had  just  oonoluded  the  truoe  of  Easter  1187, 
returned  home.  Two  English  knights,  Hugh  de  Beauchamp  and 
Roger  de  Mnlbrai,  remained  to  share  the  fortunes  of  the  Franks ; 
the  former  of  these  was  slain  and  the  latter  taken  captive  at  the 
battle  of  Hittin.^ 

The  terrible  news  of  the  loss  of  the  Holy  Gross,  the  capture  of 
the  king,  and  the  murder  of  the  Templars  was  brought  to  Europe 
in  letters  from  the  chiefs  of  the  Temple  and  the  Hospital,  early  in 
October  1187.  Pope  Urban  III.  died  of  grief  at  receipt  of  the  tidingSi 
on  the  20th  of  that  month :  and  in  November,  perhaps  before  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem  was  known,  Bichaid,  count  of  Poictou,  received 
the  cross  from  the  hands  of  the  archbishop  of  Tours.'  William  of 
Tyre,  the  historian  of  the  kingdom,  arrived  soon  after.  The  Crusade 
was  preached  in  England,  France,  and  Germany.  In  January  1188 
Henry  and  Philip  were  reconciled,  and  took  the  cross;  in  March 
Frederick  Barbarossa  held  his  great  council  at  Mentz  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  fixed  the  time  for  setting  out  for  the  March  of  the 
following  year.  It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  Henry  would  have 
fulfilled  his  vow ;  he  went,  however,  so  far  as  to  enter  into  negotia- 
tions with  the  king  of  Hungary  and  the  emperor  of  Constantinople, 
for  a  passage  for  his  forces  through  their  dominions.  A  fresh  quarrel 
with  Bichard,  almost  immediately  after,  put  a  stop  to  his  preparations, 
and  the  contest  continued  until  a  short  time  before  his  death,  on  the 
6th  of  July,  1189. 

Frederick,  in  pursuance  of  his  vow,  marched  from  Batisbon  in 
1189,^  and  after  proceeding  through  the  Byzantine  dominions,  beset 


>  Giraldus,  De  Inst.  Prino.  p.  67. 
The  Btory  of  S.  Bernard's  prophecy  is 
told  in  Biomton,  coll.  1046-6. 

•  Hoveden,  861  V,  861  r». 

'  The  news  which  induced  Richard 
to  take  the  cross  reached  the  West 
about  the  calends  of  November :  Oir. 
Camb.  De  Instr.  Princ.  p.  98 ;  and  he 
took  it  the  very  morning  after  he  re- 
ceived the  news.  Bromton,  1148.  He 
was  the  first  to  take  the  cross.  Itine- 
rarium,  p.  82.  So  that  he  may  have 
waited  until  the  news  of  the  capture 
of  Jerusalem  arrived.  A  month  was 
quite  sufficient  time  for  the  news  to  be 
brought  from  Palestine  to  France,  the 
voyage  from  Acre  to  Marseilles  occu- 
pying only  15  days  with  a  fair  wind : 
Hoveden,  883  V* ;  yet  it  would  seem, 
from  the  arrangement  of  the  letters  in 
the   different    chronicles,    that    the 


account  of  the  battle  of  Hittin  did  not 
arrive  before  October.  The  loss  of 
Jerusalem  seems  to  have  been  a  less 
shock  generally  than  the  capture  of 
the  True  Gross. 

*  The  writer  of  this  work  is  an  inde- 
pendent authority  on  the  march  of 
Frederick,  and  agrees  so  closely  with 
the  details  of  Ansbert  and  the  other 
authorities  referred  to  later  on, 
that  it  is  clear  he  received  his  infor- 
mation from  eye-witnesses.  The- 
letter  of  Saladin  to  Frederick,  as  given 
by  him  in  the  longer  version,  is  pro- 
bably authentic ;  the  enumeration  of 
the  Sultan's  titles,  in  the  conclusion,, 
agreeing  closely  with  the  summary  of 
them  given  by  Bohadin,  Vit,  Sal.  p. 
1.  *  I  essay  to  write  the  history  of  the 
victorious  king,  defender  of  the  faith, 
subduer  of  the  servants  of  the  cross,. 
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at  every  step  with  both  violence  and  treachery,  perished  in  the  Galy- 
cadnus  in  June  1190.  The  shattered  remnant  of  his  army,  under 
his  son  Frederick  of  Suabia,  arrived  in  the  Antiochene  territory  on 
the  21st  June,  and  at  Acre  in  August.  The  English  and  French 
crusaders,  under  Philip  and  Bichard,  had  not  at  that  time  left  Europe. 

Whilst  the  princes  were  delaying,  the  humbler  and  more  inde- 
pendent pilgrims  were  hurrying  to  Palestine.  GeoSrey  of  Lusignan, 
brother  o!  the  king,  was  compelled  by  a  quarrel  with  Bichard  to  leave 
France,  and  hastened  to  the  East,  arriving  at  Tripoli  in  the  summer 
of  1188.  The  fleet  of  Londoners,  Norsemen,  and  Frisians  left  Dart- 
mouth in  company  on  the  18th  of  May  the  following  year,  and,  having 
afiforded  the  king  of  Portugal  material  aid  in  his  war  with  the  Moors, 
arrived  at  Acre  in  September  1189.  A  strong  detachment  of  French 
nobles,  including  the  bishop  of  Beauvais,  Counts  Henry  of  Bar  and 
Erard  of  Brienne,  James  of  Avesnes,  the  hero  of  the  siege  of  Acre,  at 
the  head  of  the  Flemings,  and  Lewis,  landgrave  of  Thuringia,  with  a 
company  of  German  pilgrims,  started  at  the  same  time.  These  were 
followed  at  a  short  interval  by  a  mixed  company  of  English,  French, 
and  German  knights.^  The  counts  of  Blois  and  Champagne,  with 
strong  reinforcements,  reached  Acre  in  July  1190.' 

The  main  body  of  the  English  and  Frendi  armies  was  still  lagging 
behind,  with  the  kings :  and  did  not  move  from  home  until  a  whole 
year  after  Frederick  Barbarossa  had  left  Batisbon.  Li  March  1190 
an  English,  Norman,  and  Gascon  squadron,  under  Bichard  de 
Camville,  Bobert  de  Sabloel,  William  de  Forz  of  Ol^ion,  the  archbishop 
of  Auch,  and  the  bishop  of  Bayonne,  sailed  from  Dartmouth ;  they 
reached  Marseilles,  where  they  expected  to  meet  Bichard,  on  the  22nd 
of  August,  and  not  finding  him  there  sailed  to  Messina,  where  they 
arrived  on  the  14th  of  September.' 


lifter  Qp  of  the  standard  of  justice  and 
equity,  health  of  the  world  and  of 
rdigion,  Saladin,  the  sultan  of  the  Mos- 
lems and  of  Islam  itself,  deliverer  of 
the  holy  house  of  God  from  the  hands 
of  idolaters,  the  servant  of  the  two  holy 
cities,  A-bulmodaffer  Saladin,  the  son  of 
Job.'  Compare  with  this  p.  40,  vol.  in 
B.S.  The  letter  of  Frederick  to  Saladin 
is  evidently  corrupt  in  its  present  state, 
in  all  the  versions,  so  that  it  is  hardly 
fair  to  condemn  it  without  more  infor- 
mation :  judged,  however,  by  the  side 
of  the  manifestoes  of  modem  heroes, 
it  contains  nothing,  prima/acM,  incon- 
sistent with  authenticity. 

'  In  this  company  were  William  of 
Perohe-Goeth  and  Hervey  of  Gien, 
the  sons  of  Hervey  of  Donzi,  or  the 
latter  may  have  been  Hervey  of  Donsi 


the  father,  see  pp.  28  and  74,  vol.  in 
B.  S.,  also  Theobald  of  Bar,  brother  and 
successor  of  Count  Henry. 

'  In  this  party  were,  besides  the 
count  of  Blois  and  his  brother  Stephen 
count  of  Sancerre,  Count  Balph  of 
Clermont,  with  his  nephew  William 
the  Butler,  in  Senlis,  who  was  taken 
prisoner  on  the  day  of  Conrad's 
marriage,  see  p.  122,  vol.  in  B.  S.;  Guy 
and  Lionel  of  Oh&tillon,  Gobert  of 
Aspromont,  Bernard  of  S.  Valeiy, 
Clarembald  of  Noyers,  and  the  Count 
William  of  GhAlons.  Most  of  the 
minor  nobles  may  be  identified  in  the 
various  heraldic  and  genealogical 
memoirs  of  the  French  families,  or  in 
Du  Gauge's  notes  to  ViUehardouin. 

•  Hoveden,  BSD  v*,  888  r«. 
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Biohord,  having  assembled  his  forces  at  Tours,  and  Philip,  having 
rendezvoused  at  Paris,  met  at  Vezelai  on  the  11th  of  July.  Thence 
they  proceeded  to  Lyons,  where  the  kings  separated,  Philip  hastening 
to  Genoa,  and  Richard  to  Marseilles.  There  the  English  army  divided. 
Bichard  and  his  suite,  the  chief  of  whom  was  the  archbishop  of  Bouen, 
left  on  the  7th  of  August,  coasted  along  the  Italian  shore,*  and,  after 
a  leisurely  tour,  arrived  at  Messina  on  the  28rd  of  September.'  Bald- 
win, archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with  Hubert  Walter  and  Banulf 
Glanvill  proceeded  directly  to  Palestine :  they  arrived  at  Tyre  on  the 
16th  of  September,  and  at  Acre  on  the  12th  of  October.'  The  third 
division,  to  which  the  author  of  the  Itinerarium  was  attached,  and 
which  was  to  rejoin  the  king  at  Messina,  left  Marseilles  on  the  16th 
of  August,  and  reached  the  place  of  meeting  a  few  days  later ;  being 
followed  by  the  fleet,  which  had  sailed  round  by  Portugal.^  Philip, 
who  had  taken  advantage  of  an  illness  which  attacked  him  at  Genoa, 
to  secure  the  friendship  of  the  republic,  arrived  at  Messina  on  Sep- 
tember 16th.  At  Messina  the  two  armies  stayed  until  the  spring  of 
1191,  and  it  was  not  before  June,  four  years  after  the  battle  of  Hittin, 
and  two  from  the  opening  of  the  siege  of  Acre,  that  the  crusade  was 
completed  by  the  arrival  of  Bichard  at  Acre,  the  first  to  take  the 
cross,  and  the  last  to  fulfil  his  vow. 

The  occasion  of  this  delay  ^  was  said  to  be  the  necessity  for 
providing  money  and  food  for  so  large  a  force ;  and  this  was 
probably  the  true  reason.  The  delay  was  an  unhappy  one,  so  &r  as 
it  touched  the  reputation  of  the  kings,  who  had  time  not  only  to 
waste  in  unhappy  bickerings,  but  actually  to  aggravate  the  animosity, 
that  was  already  too  strong  to  be  concealed,  into  deadly  hatred.  But 
in  estimating  the  evil  consequences  of  this  waste  of  time  and  power 
it  should  be  considered  that,  if  it  tended  to  prolong  the  distress  of  the 
army  before  Acre,  labouring,  as  it  did,  under  famine  and  pestilence, 
surrounded  by  enemies,  and  destroyed  by  internal  corruption,  it 
saved  from  a  like  destruction  the  hosts  of  Bichard  and  Philip.  The 
defenders  of  Acre  were  worn  out  with  a  siege  of  two  years  when  they 
surrendered,  although  the  force  of  the  besiegers  was  numerically  an 
overwhelming  one.  If  mere  numbers  or  skill  could  have  captured 
the  city,  it  must  have  fallen  long  before  Bichard  came ;  and  if  the 


*  He  made  his  aj^pearanoe  off  Genoa, 
with  fifteen  galleys,  on  the  18th  of 
Aogost.  Ottoboni  Annales;  Pertz, 
zviii.  101. 

*  Hoveden,  880. 

'  Letter  from  Baldwin  to  the  con- 
vent of  Ganterbory;  MS.  Lambeth, 
415,  fo.  85. 

*  See  p.  158,  vol.  in  R.  S. 

*  It  is  clear,  however,  that  as  late 


as  September  28rd  the  kings  intended 
to  proceed  direct  to  Acre.  Archbishop 
Baldwin,  when  he  reached  Tyre, 
believed  that  Bichard  was  following 
close  behind  him :  and  according  to 
Hoveden,  888  v«,  Philip  sailed  for 
Acre  the  very  day  that  Bichard  reached 
Messina,  bnt  was  forced  to  put  back 
into  port  by  the  weather. 
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difficulty  of  providing  food  and  shelter  for  the  existing  army  was  so 
great  as  it  appears,  it  would  have  been  madness  to  increase  it  during 
the  winter  with  the  hosts  of  England,  Normandy,  Poiotou,  Anjou, 
and  France. 

The  object  of  the  third  Crusade  was  nothing  less  than  the 
reoonquest  of  the  whole  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  and  that  under  the 
most  unfavourable  circumstances.    When  the  first  Crusaders  under- 
took the  same  task,  the  country  was  in  an  unsettled  state,  the  towns 
governed  by  Emirs,  who  were  practically  independent,  the  Mahometan 
powers  of  Egypt  and  Syria  arrayed  in  both  tempond  and  spiritual 
rivalry  against  each  other,  and  the  sovereignty  of  Jerusalem  itself  in 
dispute  between  them.    Godfrey  found,  from  the  cities  he  passed  on 
his  march  from  Antioch  to  Jerusalem,  at  least  neutrality,  from  some 
even  hospitality.    He  had  no  difficulty  in  reaching  Jerusalem,  and 
it  soon  fell  before  him.    Now,  on  the  contrary,  the  garrisons  of 
Saladin,  experienced  and  valiant  soldiers,  trained  to  Frank  warfare 
and  clad  in  Frank  armour,  occupied  all  the  strongholds  from  Sidon 
to  Darum,  Tyre  only  excepted.    Saladin  was  lord  of  Damascus  and 
Aleppo  and  Bagdad,  and  had  abolished  the  prayer  for  the  Fatimite 
Caliph  in  the  mosques  of  Cairo.    The  fortresses  which  it  had  taken 
the  Frank  kings  ninety  years  to  build  and  fortify  were,  every  one  of 
them,  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.    The  Sultan  had  followed  up  the 
defeat  of  Hittin  with  energy.    Within  the  month  of  July  1187  he 
had  taken  Tiberias,  Acre,  Naplous,  Haipha,  Csesarea,   Sepphoris, 
Nazareth,  Toron,  and  Sidon.    In  August  he  took  Byblus  and  Berytus.^ 
Saphadin,  whom  he  had  summoned  from  Egypt  to  meet  him  at 
Masjdeljaba,'  laid  waste  the  plain  of  Bamlah  and  the  south  country^ 
Darum,  Ibelin,  Joppa,  Bamlah,  Mirabel  and  Aisdd.    Ascalon  was 
surrendered  in  September,  and  in  consequence  Gaza,  Beit-Gebrin,  and 
Latroon  yielded  without  a  blow.    The  Holy  City  was  taken  in 
October.    Early  the  next  year  the  few  remaining  fortresses  were 
besioged,  Eaukab  or  Belvoir,  the  stronghold  of  the  Hospitallers, 
Eerak,  Shobek,  Belfort,  and  Safed.    Whilst  they  were  holding  out, 
the  victorious  Sultan  overran  the  territory  of  Antioch  and  Tripoli. 
He  took  in  succession  Laodicea,  Jebleh,  Sehjoun,  Bacasus,  Burzia^ 
Derbasac,'  and  reduced  the  prince  of  Antioch  to  promise  that  he 
would  surrender  that  city,  the  firstfruits  of  the  first  Crusade,  if  it 
were  not  succoured  witMn  seven  months.    Safed  and  Eerak  were 
taken  in  November  1188,^  £[aukab  in  January  1189,^  and  Shobek  in 

*  Tiberias,  July  5 ;  Acre,  July  9 ;  Ghronioon  Terra  Sanotas.    Cf.  Hove- 

Toron,  July  20  Sidon,  July  27 ;  Bery-  den,  862  v«. 
tas,  July  80-Aug.  6 ;  all  the  rest  before  '  Abolfeda,  41. 

September  7 ;  Bohadin,  78.    Abolfeda,  '  Ansbert,  6. 

Exeerpta,  41,  gives  the  oaptores  in  *  Bohadin,  88. 

sli^tfy  different  order,  as  does  the  *  Bohadin,  88. 
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the  following  May.^  Against  all  this  was  to  be  set  only  Tyre,  which 
was  relieved  by  Conrad  of  Montferrat  in  July,  and  had  suocessfully 
held  out  against  Saladin  in  the  winter  of  1187.  Tripoli  had  been 
saved  by  Margarit,  the  admiral  of  William  of  Sicily,  who  had  also 
destroyed  the  fortifications  of  Byblus  and  Joppa  in  a  descent  upon 
the  coast.'  Hervey  of  Donzi,  in  the  principality  of  Antioch,  was  at 
the  head  of  a  small  but  well-trained  army.^  Merkeb  and  Hesn-al* 
akrad  were  still  held  by  the  Hospitallers^,  Reginald  of  Sidon 
maintained  Belfort  against  Saladin ;  and  Hugh  of  Tiberias,^  in  a 
hasty  raid,  had  destroyed  the  garrison  and  defences  of  Arsdf .  Belfort 
held  out  until  April  1190.^ 

When  King  Ouy,  with  his  700  knights  and  9,000  serving-men, 
encamped  before  Acre,  Tyre  and  Belfort  were  the  only  towns  in  the 
territory  of  Jerusalem  that  were  held  by  the  Christians.  Bichard 
and  Philip  had  not  begun  their  preparations.  Frederick  Barbarossa, 
far  off  in  Macedonia,  was  struggling  against  the  savage  auxiliaries  of 
the  Byzantine  empire.  There  was  division  in  the  remnant  that 
remained  in  the  country.  The  marquis  had  refused  to  allow  the 
king  to  enter  Tyre.  The  Genoese  had  attached  themselves  to  the 
former,  and  the  Pisans  to  the  latter;  and  the  quickly-arriving 
companies  of  pilgrims  attached  themselves,  according  to  their 
national  alliances,  to  the  one  or  the  other.  What  Guy  proposed, 
Conrad  objected  to ;  the  count  of  Tripoli  was  dead ;  the  prince  of 
Antioch  a  helpless  neutral.  It  was  an  act  of  no  small  faith  and 
energy  in  King  Guy,  with  so  small  a  force  and  so  few  powerful 
European  connexions,  to  undertake  a  task  which  proved  too  great 
for  all  the  chivalry  of  Christendom.  '  The  king,  the  Templars,  the 
Hospitallers,  the  archbishop  of  Pisa  and  the  Pisans,  against  the  will 
of  the  marquis  and  of  the  archbishop  of  Ravenna,  came  down 
against  Acre  to  besiege  it,  four  days  before  the  end  of  August 
1189.*  7 

It  does  not  appear  why  Conrad  opposed  this  measure ;  perhaps  it 
was  only  because  he  himself  was  not  placed  in  command.  It  was  a 
matter  of  necessity  that  Acre  should  be  recovered  before  anything 
else  was  attempted  ;  for  it  was  the  only  safe  harbour  on  the  coast  of 
Palestine,  except  Tyre ;  and  its  position  was  such  as  to  enable  its 
holders  to  open  or  close,  at  will,  the  communications  between  Tyre 
and  Jerusalem. 

There  were  three  possible  ways  of  proceeding  to  the  conquest : 

>  Bohadin,  90.  Canisias,  ui.  pt/ii.  p.  502. 

'  R.  de  Dioeto,  641.  *  It  was  closely  besieged  from  April 

*  See  Boger  Niger,  ed.  Anstruther,  21»  1189,  to  April  22, 1190.    Bohadin, 
p.  94.  89,  118 ;   cf.  Itinerarium,  vol.  R.  S. 

*  Hoveden,  868 ;  Ansbert,  6.  p.  63. 

*  Ezpeditio  Asiatiea  Ftiderici,  in  '  B.  de  Dioeto,  648. 
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to  bring  an  army  by  land  through  Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  and 
Antioch ;  to  seize  the  Damietta  month  of  the  Nile,  and  occupy  tfa» 
isthmus ;  or  to  land  an  army  on  the  coast,  and  open  the  shortest 
line  of  communication  between  Jerusalem  and  the  Mediterranean. 
By  the  first  route  the  German  Crusaders  were  expected ;  but  they 
would  not  be  able  to  pass  Acre,  even  if  they  could  bring  with  them 
their  own  provisions.  An  Egyptian  campaign  was  very  hopeless 
whilst  Saladin  was  in  possession  of  Ascalon,  and  the  experience  of 
the  later  Crusades  shows  us  that  it  was  impracticable.  The  third 
plan  was  &e  most  feasible  every  way.  The  besieging  force  might  be 
supplied  both  from  Tyre  and  from  the  sea :  if  Acre  was  taken  the 
line  of  coast  from  thence  to  Joj^  was  easily  to  be  oTOrmn,  and 
after  that  the  route  to  Jerusalem  was  open. 

A  few  days  after  the  siege  began,  Saladin  brought  up  an  imanense 
force  to  crush  the  besieging  army,  and  occupied  the  range  oi  hills 
that  surround  the  plain  of  Acre.  The  month  of  September,  however, 
brought  up  the  Northern  fleet;  the  Flemings,  under  James  of 
Avesnes,  qtdckly  followed ;  next  came  the  counts  of  Dreux,  Bar, 
and  Brienne,  and  the  warlike  Philip  at  Beauvais.  The  nobles  of 
Champagne  came  next,  then  the  landgrave  of  Thuringia,  who 
persuaded  the  marquis,  with  1,000  knights  and  20,000  serving-men, 
to  join  the  siege.^  The  battle  of  the  fourth  of  October,  in  which 
Gerard  of  Bideford  perished,  seems  to  have  convinced  the  princes 
that  there  was  no  hope  of  driving  away  the  forces  of  the  Sultan,  and 
they  proceeded  to  intrench  their  own  camp  and  to  invest  the  city. 
The  struggle  for  the  possession  of  the  harbour  was  decided  in  favour 
of  the  Crusaders  in  a  battle  fought  in  March  1190.  In  the  July  of 
that  year  they  were  reinforced  by  a  large  army  of  French  pilgrims, 
and  Archbishop  Baldwin,  with  the  English  contingent,  followed  in 
October.  The  great  increase  in  numbers,  the  scarcity  and  badness 
of  the  provisions,  the  despairing  impatience  of  the  soldiers,  produced 
almost  directly  after  a  terrible  demoralisation  in  the  army.  Pesti- 
lence followed ;  and  at  that  moment  the  jealousies  of  the  leaders 
broke  out  into  open  quarrels. 

Guy  of  Lusignan  was  a  brave  soldier,  a  good  commander)  an 
honourable  and  generous  enemy,  and  a  faithful  friend  ; '  but  he  had 


1  R.  de  Diceto,  648;    and  p.  61, 

vol.  R.  S. 

'  Guy  WAS  obliged  by  Henry  n.  to 
fly  from  Poictoa  in  1168,  for  his  share 
in  the  death  of  Patrick  earl  of  Salis- 
bury. Hoveden,  294  v*. ;  Oervase,1403; 
Trivet,  62,  from  R.  de  Monte,  904. 
Henry  had  just  before  homed  the 
Lusignan  country  and  the  castle  of 
the  lord;  R.  de  Monte,  908.    There 


is  nothing  to  show  that  Patrick  was 
not  killed  in  fair  fight,  but,  as  he  was 
returning  from  Compostella,  the  sacri- 
lege was  punished  by  Guy*s  exile. 
Unfortunately  for  the  character  of 
the  family,  G^£Frey  the  brother  of 
Ouy  was  obliged  to  fly  in  1188  on  a 
similar  occasion :  he  had  killed  a  great 
friend  of  Richard  in  an  ambus^ide. 
Our  author,  at  p.  860,  vol.  R.S.,  gives  a 
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two  great  faults  in  the  eyes  of  the  native  Franks :  he  was  without 
weaUb  or  powerful  oonnexions,  and  he  was  devoid  of  that  craft  which 
in  thexn  took  the  place  of  strength  and  honest  dealing.  Conrad  of 
Montferrat,^  although  at  first  objected  to  as  an  adventurer,  soon 
oonvinced  them  that  his  character  was  much  more  to  their  liking. 
He  was  strong  in  the  relationship  of  the  emperors  of  both  East  and 
West ;  whilst  Guy  came  of  a  family  which,  though  honourable  for 
antiquity,  possessed  as  yet  only  a  third-rate  fief,  and  that  by  a  very 
questionable  title:  he  was  rich,  ruthless  in  enmity,  faithless  in 
iriendship,  running  and  unscrupulous  enough  to  pass  for  an  Italian 
of  a  later  age ;  and  withal,  a  famous  captain  by  sea  and  land.' 

Guy  had  never  been  able  to  gain  possession  of  his  kingdom,  and 
Conrad  was  determined  that  he  never  should.  As  the  mast»  of  Tyre, 
he  was  able  to  get  the  first  word  with  every  convoy  of  pilgrims  that 
landed  there  on  their  way  to  Acre  ;  and  his  success  in  this  direction, 
from  the  very  opening  of  the  siege,  may  be  calculated  by  comparing, 
with  the  700  knights  and  9,000  serving-men  with  whom  Guy  sat 
down  before  Acre,  the  thousand  knights  and  20,000  followers  whom 
the  marquis  brought  up  a  month  after.' 

Guy,  however,  remained  at  the  head  of  the  besieging  force  only 
a  very  short  time.    James  of  Avesnes,  a  knight  of  great  valour  and 


ohanoter  of  Guy,  to  whom,  as  a 
partisan  of  Biohard,  he  was  attached : 
at  p.  71,  however,  he  gives  a  story  of 
his  saving  the  life  of  the  Marquis 
Conrad,  which  ,  counterbalances  all 
that  is  said  against  him.  William  of 
Newburgh,  ii.  88,  calls  him  *vir' 
strenuissimus.'  He  belonged  to  a 
family  which  was  not  only  personally 
hostile  to  Biohard,  but  whose  interests 
were  opposed  to  his  own.  His  brother 
Hugh  of  Lnsignan  had  contrived  to 
secure  the  county  of  La  Marche,  the 
reversion  of  which  had  been  purchased 
by  Henry  H.  in  1177.  Hoveden,  826. 
Qeoffrey  had  been  one  of  the  tools  of 
Henry  in  his  hostility  to  his  son. 
Diceto,  639.  Under  these  circum- 
stances Biohard's  support  of  Guy  as 
king  of  Jerusalem  is  curious,  and 
still  more  his  anxiety  to  provide  him 
with  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus.  Hugh 
X.,  count  of  La  Marche,  who  married 
the  widow  of  King  John,  was  a 
nephew  of  Ghiy. 

*  Conrad  is  described  by  Bichard 
of  Devizes,  p.  52,  as  *  vir  leviannigena,' 
a  son  of  Leviathan,  the  crooked 
serpent.  Bohadin  in  several  places 
celebrates  both  his  craft  and  prowess, 
pp.  91, 185,  170,  214.    He  had  gained 


a  great  reputation  in  both  empires, 
but  lost  both  his  credit  and  life  by 
his  selfish  conduct  in  Palestine.  Yet 
the  levying  of  the  Crusade  was  in 
great  measure  done  by  his  exertions. 
Bohadin,  91.  He  had  some  difficulty 
in  overcoming  the  dislike  of  the  native 
Franks.  Diceto,  642.  Three  mar- 
quises of  Montferrat  are  mentioned  in 
this  book  :  William  the  old  marquis 
(called  in  the  Chronique  d^Outremer, 
c.  588,  Boniface,  and  confounded  by 
the  author  of  the  Ezpeditio  Asiatica 
Fridericit  Canisius,  v.  501,  with  his 
son  Beiner,  king  of  Thessalonica),  who 
was  taken  prisoner  at  Hittin  (see 
vol.  B.  S.  p.  28) ;  William  Longaspata, 
his  son,  and  brother  of  Conrad,  Beiner, 
and  Boniface ;  and  Conrad  himself. 

'  *  Fnit  autem  Conradus  armis 
strenuus,  ingenio  et  scientia  sagacissi- 
mus,  animo  et  facto  amabUis,  cunctis 
mundanis  virtutibus  prnditus,  in 
omni  consilio  supremus,  spes  blanda 
suorum  et  hostium  fulmen  ignitum, 
simulator  et  dissimulator  in  onmi  re, 
omnibus  signis  instructus;  respeotu 
cujus  facundissimi  reputabantur  elin- 
gues.'  Historia  TerrsB  Sanct»,  Eccard, 
U.  1858. 

^  B.  de  Diceto,  648. 
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experience,  very  early  superseded  him,  and  ho  was  shortly  after 
obliged  to  share  the  command  with  the  landgrave,  whose  only  title 
to  it  seems  to  have  been  his  rank  and  influence.  In  July  1190, 
Henry  of  Champagne,  who  represented  both  his  uncles,  Bichard  and 
Philip,  succeeded  James.  Two  months  after,  the  duke  of  Suabia, 
who  had  been  induced  by  Conrad  to  come  to  Acre,  was  put  forward 
by  him  as  a  candidate  for  the  command.  But  this  minor  contest 
was  soon  merged  in  the  more  important  struggle  for  the  kingdom 
between  Ouy  and  Conrad.  Queen  Sibylla  and  her  children  died 
about  October  1190,  and  left  the  succession  to  her  sister  Isabel,  who 
was  divorced  from  Henfrid  of  Eerak  and  married  to  the  marquis 
immediately  after,  in  spite  of  the  excommunication  pronounced 
against  them  by  Archbishop  Baldwin,  the  vicegerent  of  the  patri- 
arch.^   The  duke  of  Suabia  died  in  January  1191. 

Immediately  after  his  wedding  Conrad  left  for  Tyre,  and 
although  he  had  bought  the  consent  of  many  of  the  princes  to  the 
marriage,  by  liberal  promises  of  provisions  to  be  sent  to  the  besiegers, 
he  seems  to  have  troubled  himself  very  little  more  about  Acre,  until 
the  arrival  of  Philip  in  the  following  April.  The  famine  and 
pestilence  lasted  from  November  to  February.* 

Philip  immediately  on  his  arrival  threw  himself  into  Conrad's 
party,  probably  having  been  already  engaged  by  the  Genoese.  Guy, 
in  order  to  avoid  being  summarily  dispossessed  of  his  throne,  was 
compelled  to  seek  Bichard  in  Cyprus,  and  to  beg  his  aid.  This  was 
readily  given;  Bichard  never  flinched  in  his  support  of  the  king. 
Conrad,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  approach  of  the  English  king, 
prepared  to  return  to  Tyre.'  He  had  already  lost  the  confidence  of 
the  Frank  nobles ;  and  the  princes  of  Antioch  and  TripoU,^  as  well 
as  the  luckless  Henfrid,  were  on  the  side  of  Guy.  Conrad  ordered 
Tyre  to  be  closed  against  Bichard,  and  on  his  arrival  at  Acre  did  not 
venture  to  answer  the  complaints  laid  against  him  by  Guy,  and 
enforced  with  wager  of  battle  by  his  brother  Geoffirey.  Philip,  how- 
ever, not  content  with  recalling  Conrad  and  placing  him  at  the  head 
of  his  household  and  council,  further  alienated  Bichard  by  claiming 
a  half  of  Cyprus,  according  to  the  letter  of  their  original  alliance. 
Bichard  answered  by  demanding  half  of  the  county  of  Flanders, 


>  The  important  point  that  Sibylla's 
death  preoeded  the  marriage  of  Conrad 
and  Isabel  seems  to  be  proved  by  an 
unpublished  letter  in  tbe  Lambeth 
MS.  416,  from  a  chaplain  of  Bald- 
win to  the  convent  of  Canterbmy. 
This  letter  is  dated  Oct.  21st ;  Sibylla 
was  then  dead.  Baldwin  had  only 
arrived  at  Acre  on  the  10th.    The 


marriage  was  not  concluded  for  some 
time  after  his  arrival,  and  ttie  negotia- 
tions that  preoeded  it  took  plMC  at 
Acre. 

*  Hoveden,  887  v«. 

*  Bohadin,  170 ;  Hoveden,  894  v«. 

*  Hoveden,  898  v«.  The  new  prince 
of  Tripoli,  Raymond  III.,  was  the  son 
of  Bohemond  III.  of  Antioch. 
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which  Philip  had  olaimed  as  an  escheat  a  few  days  before.  The 
dispute  was,  however,  reconciled,  and  a  new  agreement  made  for  the 
future. 

Acre  surrendered  on  the  12th  of  July :  the  True  Cross  was  to  be 
restored,  and  a  ransom  paid  for  the  prisoners  of  200,000  Saracenic 
talents :  according  to  Bohadin  the  marquis  was  to  have,  over  and 
above,  10,000  talents  for  his  share  in  the  capitulation,  and  his 
knights  4,000  more.^  A  few  days  later  the  princes  came  to  an 
agreement,  by  which  Conrad  waived  his  dum  to  the  present 
possession  of  the  kingdom,  and  was  confirmed  in  his  tenure  of  Tyre, 
and  right  of  succession.  He  then  withdrew  to  Tyre:  Philip 
returned  home:  the  duke  of  Burgundy  took  the  command  of  the 
French.  The  whole  of  the  expense,  and  most  of  the  labour  of  the 
last  year  of  the  Crusade,  fell  on  Bichard ;  and  Conrad  from  that 
moment  set  himself  in  determined  opposition  to  him,  adopting  a 
course  which  completely  frustrated  the  purpose  of  the  expedition. 

Bichard  was  not  yet  awake  to  the  difficulty  of  his  position.  His 
health  had  failed  almost  immediately  after  his  arrival,  and  his  aUies 
had  deserted  him ;  yet  on  the  6th  of  August  he  wrote  from  Acre  to 
the  justiciar  that  the  Holy  Land  would  soon  be  restored  to  its  former 
state,  and  by  the  next  Lent  he  should  set  out  on  his  return.'  As 
late  al  the  first  of  October  he  retained  this  hope.' 

The  plan  of  Bichard  and  the  Frank  princes  was  to  carry  out  the 
programme  begun  by  Guy  with  the  siege  of  Acre.  That  city  was  to 
be  for  the  time  the  headquarters  of  the  Crusade  :  the  line  of  coast 
from  thence  to  Joppa  was  to  be  secured,  and  then  the  road  from 
Joppa  to  Jerusalem.  Bichard  accordingly,  marching  past  Haipha, 
which  had  been  burned  by  Saladin  four  days  before  Acre  was 
surrendered,  proceeded  to  Caasarea,  which  he  found  deserted ;  and 
thence,  harassed  at  every  step  by  Saladin,  who  followed  in  a  parallel 
line  of  march,  towards  Arsiif  or  Arsur,  the  ancient  ApoUonia. 
Before  he  reached  this  city  Saladin  compelled  him  to  fight  a  general 
battle,  which  ended  in  so  decided  a  mtory  for  the  Crusaders  that 
Saladin,  in  a  panic,  ordered  the  demolition  of  aU  the  strongholds 
except  Jerusalem,  Eerak,  and  Darum.  From  Arsiif ,  where  James  of 
Avesnes  was  slain,  the  army  went  on  to  Joppa,  which  they  reached 
on  the  lOfch  of  September,  having  occupied  nearly  three  weeks  in 
marching  less  than  60  miles.  Seven  weeks  were  spent  in  fortifying 
Joppa  and  two  villages  on  the  road  to  Bamlah;  on  the  81st  of 

'  Bohadin,  179.  Quadragesunam    mare    intrabimus/ 

'  *  Bed  quaxn  citius  terram  Surin  in  Bichard  to  the  Justiciar,  MS.  Lambeth, 

pristinom  statum  revooaverimus,  tunc  415,  fo.  90  t«. 

in  terram  nostram  revertemor.   Itaque  '  Letter  from  Biohard  to  the  abbot 

pro  certo    Hcias  quod  ad  proximam  of  Clairvaux.    Hoveden,  898. 
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October  they  set  out  for  Jemsaleniy  Saladin  retreating  step  by  step 
before  them,  and  diflTnantling  the  fortresses  on  the  road.  Bichard 
moved  first  from  Joppa  to  Yazour/  Saladin,  who  had  destroyed 
Bamlah,  being  then  at  Latroon  ;  on  the  15th  of  November'  Bichard 
marched  from  Tazonr  towards  Bamlah,  and  Saladin  dismantled 
Latroon  and  retired  to  Tel-al-sjusonr.  Three  wedra  after,  the  van- 
guard of  the  army  reached  Latroon,'  and  Saladin  almost  directly 
retired  into  Jerusalem.  After  Christmas  the  Crusaders  proceeded  to 
Beit-NtLba,  enduring  the  utmost  misery  from  the  weather  and  want 
of  provisions,  which  were  intercepted  by  predatory  detachments  of 
Turks,  who  came  down  from  the  mountains  and  from  the  garrison 
of  Masjdeljaba.  After  perils  of  every  sort,  the  available  force  being 
impeded  and  embarrassed  with  crowds  of  useless  pilgrims,  they  were 
compelled  to  halt.  Having  come  almost  within  sight  of  Jerusalem, 
the  leaders  found  their  council  divided.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  had 
they  proceeded  at  once,  they  might  have  taken  the  Holy  City.  But 
the  object  of  the  native  Franks  was  not  to  recover  Jerusalem  :  only 
to  keep  the  pilgrims  in  Palestine  until  they  had  recovered  their  own 
possessions.  Jerusalem  once  taken,  the  pilgrims  would  go  home, 
and  Saladin  come  back  more  terrible  than  ever ;  the  city  could  not 
be  held,  if  it  were  taken,  without  garrisoning  all  the  forts  alonfif  tiie 
line  of  route ;  and  for  this  there  was  not  sufficient  force  in  the 
country :  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who  were  to  have  done  it  had 
perished  by  famine  and  pestilence  before  Acre.  The  French,  it  was 
said,  jealous  of  the  leadership  of  Bichard,  began  to  straggle  back 
from  Ramlah  to  Joppa.  At  last,  on  Saint  Hilary's  day,  the  council 
determined  to  retreat,^  and  to  occupy  Ascalon,  or  even  to  invade 


>  Bohadin,  211.  Saladin  retreated 
from  Bamlah  to  Latroon  on  the  6th 
of  October ;  Bamlah  and  Lydda  were 
condemned  on  the  25th  Sept.  Bo- 
hadin, 202,  204. 

*  Bohadin,  220.  The  destmction 
of  Latroon  was  begun  as  early  as 
October  5.    Ibid.  204. 

'  Hoveden,  406;  pp.  298,  299, 
vol.  B.  S. 

*  It  is  to  this  point  of  time  that  the 
story  told  by  Joinville  (ed.  Didot,  Paris, 
1869,  p.  172)  is  to  be  referred,  if  it  is 
true.  It  should  be  compared  with  the 
false  report  told  by  Benedict  of  Peter- 
borough, ii.  721.  *I1  atirdrent  leur 
gent,  et  fist  le  roy  d*Angleterre  la 
premiere  bataille,  et  le  due  de  Bour- 
goingne  Pautre  aprds,  k  tout  les  gens 
le  roy  de  France.  Tandis  que  il 
estoient  k  esme  de  prendre  la  yille,  en 
11  manda  de  Post  le  due  que  il  n^alast 


avant ;  oar  le  due  de  Bouigoingne  s'en 
retoumoit  arlAre,  pour  oe  sanz,  plus, 
que  Pen  ne  deist  que  les  Anglois 
n'eussent  pris  Jemsalem.  Tandis  que 
il  estoient  en  ces  paroles  un  sien 
chevalier  li  escria :  "  Sire,  Sire,  venez 
jusques  ci,  et  je  vous  mousterrai 
Jerusalem."  Et  quant  11  oy  ce,  il 
geta  sa  cote  k  armer  devant  bob  yez 
tout  en  plorant,  et  dit  a  Nostre- 
Seigneur :  **  Biau  Sire  Diez,  je  te  pri 
que  tu  ne  seuffres  que  je  voie  ta  satnte 
cite,  puisque  je  ne  la  puis  d^livrer  des 
mains  de  tes  ennemis." '  The  latter 
part  of  the  story  applies  better  to  the 
second  retreat :  see  vol.  B.  S.  p.  869.  I 
do  not  see  how  the  circumstances  can 
be  true,  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
desertion  of  the  French  on  the  first 
occasion  prevented  the  capture  of 
Jerusalem.    Bohadin,  pp.  8,  9. 
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Egypt,  before  proceeding  to  take  Jerusalem.  Bichaid,  in  compliance 
xnth  this  deeision,  immediately  moved  southwards,  the  French 
lending  him  a  very  feeble  support :  after  two  days'  march,  unim- 
peded by  the  Saracens,  he  came  to  Ascalon.  The  spring  was  spent 
in  the  rebuilding  the  walls  of  Ascalon,  the  occupation  of  Gasa, 
Beit-Oebrin,  and  Tel-es-safieh,  which  were  deserted,  and  the  capture 
of  Darum  from  the  garrison  placed  there  by  Saladin. 

The  death  of  the  Marquis  Conrad,  in  April,  reunited  the  con- 
tending parties  under  Henry  of  Champagne :  Guy  gave  up  his  chums 
to  the  crown,  and  another  march  to  Jerusalem  was  projected.  As 
the  first  had  been  undertaken  in  the  depth  of  winter,  the  second  fell 
at  a  still  more  unfortunate  time,  the  height  of  summer.  Biohard 
going  north  from  Ascalon,  and  the  other  princes  south  from  Acre, 
the  two  armies  met  at  Beit'N&ba,  and  there  again  they  stayed. 
Again  the  council  was  divided,  the  same  argumento  were  brought 
forward,  the  impossibility  of  an  advance  was  proved,  Bichard  himself 
being  convinced  of  it ;  the  French,  on  the  principle  of  contradiction, 
now  insisting  on  the  capture  of  Jerusalem.  The  armies  had  hardly 
met  when  they  were  separated,  and  this  time  finally.  Biohard, 
broken  down  in  health  and  distracted  with  the  conflicting  messages 
that  reached  him  from  home,  proceeded  to  Acre  on  his  way  to 
Europe.  Thence  he  was  recalled  by  the  attack  of  Saladin  on  Joppa ; 
he  added  one  more  splendid  victory  to  th^  list  of  his  fruitless  glories, 
and  then  made  peace. 

Such  is,  in  a  few  words,  the  record  of  the  Crusade  given  us  in 
the  book  before  us,  and  the  other  Christian  histories.  From  the 
Saracen  writers  we  learn  the  details  of  the  diplomatic  struggle  that 
was  going  on  during  the  entire  course  of  it,  and  which  only  emerges 
from  time  to  time  in  the  narrative  of  our  author. 

Saladin  was  at  no  point  of  the  Crusade  secure  of  victory.  The 
armies  he  had  to  manage  were  almost  as  intractable  and  soluble  as 
those  of  the  pilgrims ;  he  himself  had  no  violent  hatred  against  the 
Christians :  nay,  if  we  may  believe  the  story  told  by  Hoveden,  he 
would  have  gladly  purchased  their  friendship  and  alliance  against 
the  rebellious  princes  of  Mesopotamia,  by  the  surrender  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  the  restoration  of  most  of  the  strongholds  of  Palestine.^ 


>  July  6,  1191 :  Hoveden,  f.  395, 
and  Bromton,  col.  1204.  Also  July 
14,  Bromton,  1206;  Hoveden,  896. 
Saladin  wanted  aid  against  Koth- 
beddin,  the  son  of  Nooreddin,  whom 
these  writers  call  the  lord  of  Masse, 
by  which  they  perhaps  meant  Mosul. 
He  was  lord  of  Diarbeker.  On  the 
16th  of  July,  Kothbeddin  proposed  to 


them  an  alliance  against  Saladin.  I 
may  as  well  mention  here  that  I  have 
quoted  Bromton's  compilation  gene- 
rally, only  in  those  passages  in  whi<di 
his  account  represents  Benedict  of 
Peterborough,  as  being  more  easily 
referred  to  than  Heame's  very  scarce 
edition  of  the  latter  author. 
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But  whether  he  was  sincere  in  this  offer  or  not,  he  thought  it 
advisable  to  temporise,  and,  being  well  acquainted  with  the  divided 
counsels  of  his  enemies,  to  play  them  off  one  against  another. 
During  the  siege  of  Acre,  intercourse  more  or  less  friendly  had 
taken  place  between  the  Sultan  and  Richard,  and  on  one  occasion  an 
interview  was  arranged  between  Richard  and  Saphadin,  which  the 
council  interfered  to  prevent.^  Still,  presents  were  exchanged; 
Saladin  sent  snow  and  fruit  for  the  sick  king,'  and  the  messengers 
went  to  and  fro  until  the  massacre  of  the  Saracen  prisoners  put  a 
stop  for  the  time  to  proceedings  of  more  than  doubtful  consequence. 
The  only  result  seems  to  have  been  to  create  a  suspicion  against 
Richard  in  the  mind  of  his  allies. 

Richard's  misgivings  as  to  the  final  success  of  the  expedition 
dearly  originated  during  the  march  to  Joppa:  both  parties  then 
measured  each  other's  strength.  On  the  8rd  of  September,  four 
days  before  the  battle  of  Ars^f,  Richard  opened  negotiations  with 
Saphadin.  The  two  heroes  met  on  that  day,'  Henfrid  of  Toron 
acting  as  interpreter.  Saphadin  inquired  on  what  terms  peace 
would  be  accepted.  Richard  demanded  the  immediate  possession  of 
the  whole  country.  This  was  at  once  refused.  The  same  demand 
was  made  on  the  12th  of  September,^  two  days  after  the  arrival  of 
the  army  at  Joppa ;  and  this  time  the  Sultan  was  in  such  a  panic 
that,  although  in  words  hcuflatly  refused  to  entertain  the  proposal, 
he  constituted  his  brother  saphadin  plenipotentiary,  for  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  treaty. 

Conrad  of  Monferrat,  seeing  his  downfall  certain  in  the  event  of 
a  peace  concluded  by  Richard,  now  began  to  communicate  with 


*  June  17,  Richard  asked  an  inter- 
view with  Saladin;  the  answer  was, 
'  Kings  do  not  meet  for  conversation, 
unless  they  have  first  made  a  treaty ; 
and  it  would  not  be  decorous  for  them, 
having  talked  and  eaten  together,  to 
stir  up  war.  If  King  Richard  desires 
this,  the  terms  of  peace  must  be 
settled  first.  Moreover,  we  must  have 
an  interpreter  in  whom  we  can  both 
trust.  If  these  conditions  can  be 
fulfilled,  by  God's  will  we  will  meet.* 
Bohadin,  169.  After  this,  frequent 
messages  were  exchanged,  but  without 
effect.  At  the  end  of  the  month,  the 
Sultan  agreed  that  Saphadin  should 
meet  Bichard  in  the  plain,  in  the 
presence  of  both  armies.  The  Chris- 
tian princes  having  interfered  to  pre- 
vent this  (p.  171),  Bichard  excused 
himself  on  the  ground  of  illness, 
proffering  a  present  to  the  Sultan. 


Saphadin  accepted  the  present  on 
condition  of  being  allowed  to  make 
one  in  return.  The  messenger  then 
explained  that  the  present  destined 
for  Saladin  was  some  hawks;  these 
were  sick,  and  required  to  be  fed  on 
poultry,  which  he  asked  Saphadin  to 
send.  Saphadin  laughed,  and  said,. 
'The  king  wants  the  poultry  for 
himself.'  On  the  first  of  July  he  sent 
a  Moslem  captive  as  a  present  ta 
Saladin ;  Saladin  returned  him  with  a 
rich  dress  and  presents,  p.  172. 

*  July  4 :  Bohadin,  176.  On  the 
15th  of  July  Bichard  sent  some  hawks 
and  harriers  to  the  Sultan :  BromtoUr 
c.  1206.  On  the  Slst  of  July  Saladin 
requested  information  about  the 
Christian  faith,  pretending  that  h& 
might  be  converted.    Ibid.  1210. 

>  Bohadin,  198. 

*  Ibid.  200. 
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Saladin.^  He  offered,  if  Sidon  and  Berytus  were  secured  to  him,  to 
join  Saladin,  proclaim  war  against  the  Franks,  and  besiege  Acre. 
Saladin  replied  that  if  he  would  give  proof  of  his  sincerity  by 
joining  the  Moslem  forces  at  once,  Sidon  and  Berytus  should  be 
given  him,  but  not  otherwise.  The  lord  of  Sidon,  who  acted  as 
Conrad's  ambassador,  was  magnificently  received  by  the  Sultan  in 
November ; '  he  brought  the  news  that  Conrad  was  vdlling  imme- 
diately to  break  with  the  Christians  on  the  specified  conditions. 

Side  by  side  with  this  intrigue,  the  negotiations  for  peace  pro- 
ceeded between  Eichaid  and  Saphadin.  They  were  renewed  early  in 
October ;  ^  on  the  16th  Saphadin  accepted  a  horse  from  Richard ;  ^ 
and  on  the  18th  we  find  Bichard  considerably  abating  his  terms,  and 
in  fact  almost  appealing  ad  misericordiam.  He  said  that  Moslems 
and  Franks  were  alike  perishing ;  the  country  was  utterly  wasted  ; 
the  prize  for  which  they  were  contending  was  perishing  from  both 
of  them.  They  had  both  done  their  duty  as  warriors  for  religion ; 
nothing  remained  to  be  decided  but  the  possession  of  the  Holy  City 
and  the  True  Cross,  and  the  division  of  the  country.  Jerusalem,  as 
the  mother  of  the  Christian  faith,  ought  to  belong  to  the  Christians  ; 
the  wood  of  the  Cross  was  valueless  in  the  sight  of  the  Moslems : 
both  might  easily  be  given  up.  As  for  the  country,  let  Jordan  be 
the  frontier  between  the  two  powers;  only  let  there  be  peace.^ 
Saladin  replied  that  the  Holy  City  was  as  dear  to  the  Moslems 
as  to  the  Christians :  nay,  more  so,  for  thence  the  Prophet  took  his 
night-ride,  and  there  the  angels  were  wont  to  meet.  He  would 
not)  therefore,  retire  from  the  city  or  surrender  the  country,  which 
naturally  belonged  to  his  nation,  and  had  only  fallen  into  Christian 
hands  in  consequence  of  the  weakness  of  the  Moslems.  As  for 
the  Cross,  it  was  indeed  a  scandal,  and  an  offence  to  Ood,  and 
could  not  be  surrendered  except  to  gain  some  great  end  for  the  true 
faith.« 

On  the  21st  Bichard  made  a  new  proposition  to  Saphadin.^  He 
offered  him  his  sister, » Queen  Joanna,  in  marriage:  she  might  be 
queen  of  Jerusalem,  and  Saphadin  king,  if  Saladin  would  endow  his 
brother  with  Palestine,  give  up  the  Cross  to  the  king  of  England, 
and  leave  the  military  orders  in  possession  of  their  strongholds. 
This  message  was  sent  on  to  Saladin,  who  doubted  Biohard's  good 
faith,  and  thought  it  a  good  plan  to  pretend  acquiescence,  throwing 
the  onus  of  the  next  move  upon  the  Franks.    The  result  was  as  he 

>  Bohadin,  204.    Saladin's  answer  *  Bohadln,  207. 

was  given  on  the  4th  of  October.  '  Ibid.  207. 

*  November  S :  Bohadln,  214.    His  *  Ibid.  208. 

interview  with  Saladin  took  place  on  '  Ibid.     209.      This    author   was 

the  9th :  Bohadin,  217.  himself  the  messenger  who  brought 

'  Oct.  5. :  Bohadin,  204.  the  report  of  this  offer  to  Saladin. 
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expected.^  The  lady  refused  to  marry  a  Moslem ;  Bajdiadin  must 
beoome  a  Christian ;  the  question  of  peace  might  remain  open  until 
a  decided  answer  oould  be  given.  Saphadin,  however,  did  not  look 
on  these  negotiations  as  binding  him  to  pacific  oonduci.  On  the 
6th  of  November'  we  find  Bichard  remonstrating  with  bim  on 
account  of  the  ambuscade  laid  for  his  forces  at  Bombrae.  An 
interview  between  the  two  princes  resulted  from  this.  They  met  on 
the  8th,'  but  with  no  other  issue  than  to  increase  the  odium  against 
Bichard  among  the  princes  of  the  Crusade.  Saladin  refused  to  see 
him,  and  his  demands  were  further  abated  to  a  reqvest  that  the 
country  should  be  divided  between  himself  and  Saphadin.^ 

On  the  11th  of  November^  the  Sultan  laid  the  rival  proposals 
of  Conrad  and  Bichard  before  his  council,  and  those  of  the  king  were 
accepted.  Saphadin  might  marry  Joanna,  and  the  two  should  have 
the  whole  kingdom  between  them.  Bichard,  alarmed  at  the  accept- 
ance of  an  offer  which  could  not  be  carried  out  without  covering  him 
with  shame,  and  of  the  feasibility  of  which  he  was  by  no  means  sure, 
informed  the  Sultan  that  the  question  must  be  referred  to  the  pope. 
Joanna  was  a  widow,  and  could  not  be  remarried  without  the 
apostolic  sanction ;  but  if  consent  were  refused,  Eleanor  of  Brittany, 
his  niece,  would  be  a  ftur  bride  for  Saphadin,  and  as  she  waa  a 
nndden  in  his  ward  no  papal  consent  need  be  sued  for.  Saladin,  on 
the  15th,^  replied  to  this  that  he  could  listen  to  no  such  proposition : 
his  brother  would  have  the  queen  of  Sicily  or  none  at  all.  He  at 
the  same  time  renewed  the  plenipotentiary  authority  of  Safdiadin, 
and  gave  him  instructions  to  temporise.  No  more  was  said  after 
this  about  the  marriage.^ 

During  the  winter  months  the  intercourse  seems  to  have  been 
broken  off.  Saladin  disbanded  his  forces,  and  remained  in  panic  at 
Jerusalem ;  the  Crusaders  were  perishing  at  Bamlah.  Eady  in  the 
spring  Bichard  made  a  new  bid  for  peace. 

On  the  20th  of  March,  1192,^  Henfrid  of  Toron,  and  Abubeker 
the  gatekeeper,  reopened  negotiations  in  behalf  of  Bichard.  '  It  has 
been  agreed,'  they  stated,  '  that  we  should  divide  Palestine ;  so  be  it : 
let  Jerusalem  be  ours;  you  can  keep,  if  you  like,  the  mosque 
Es-Sakra.'    A  week  later  Saladin   answered  that,  reversing  the 


*  Saladin's  acceptance  was  notified 
on  the  25th  of  October,  and  the  refusal 
of  Joanna  was  reported  to  the  Saltan 
the  same  day.    Bohadin,  210. 

'  Bohadin,  216. 

'  Bohadin,  216;  Itinerarium,  vol. 
B.  B.  p.  296. 

*  Bohadin,  217. 

*  Ibid.  219. 

*  Ibid.    280.     On    this    day    the 


Franks  saw  Beginald  of  Sidon  riding 
out  with  Saphadin. 

'  Nothing  is  said  about  this  marriage 
by  our  author,  who  believed  that  the 
negotiations  were  broken  off  because 
the  Sultan  would  not  restore  Montreal : 
vol.  B.  8.  p.  297.  Abulfeda  also  men- 
tions the  proposal :  ExotrpUit  p.  61. 

■  Bohadin,  222. 
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conditions,  he  was  willing  to  treat.  '  You  may  have  the  chnreh  of 
the  Besnrrection,  but  the  city  and  citadel  of  Jerusalem  nmsi  be  ours.' 
This  was  inadmissible,  and  the  matter  again  dropped.  Salafidin  was 
besieged  by  the  messengers  of  Conrad,  and  at  the  same  time  pressed 
with  an  insurrection  in  Mesopotamia.  He  agreed  on  a  peace  with 
the  marquis,^  and  left  Bichard  to  the  conquest  of  the  south.  If 
Conrad  would  break  with  the  Franks,  he  should  have  a  treaty  on  the 
terms  that  Bichard  had  refused,  Ascalon  not  being  included  in 
the  surrender.    A  week  after  this  Conrad  was  assassinated. 

After  the  second  retreat  from  Beit-Niiba,  Bichard  again  lowered 
his  demands.  He  was  now  convinced  of  the  hopelessness  of  the 
Crusade,  and  anxious  to  return  home.  The  Franks  of  the  kingdom 
were  neither  desirous  of  his  aid  nor  worth  his  trouble  :  if  he  eould 
but  get  an  honourable  peace  he  would  be  content.  He  declared  him- 
self ready  to  accept  Saladin's  terms ;  Count  Henry,  the  newly-chosen 
king,  should  be  his  friend  and  ally ;  the  Christians  should  have  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  the  coast,  and  the  plain,  of  which  they  were  now  in 
possession ;  the  Saracens  might  keep  the  city  of  JeruasJem  and  the 
hill  country.  These  were  Saladin's  own  proposals  of  the  last  March, 
but  the  Christians  were  now  much  stronger  in  the  south,  and  Ascalon 
was  a  new  bone  of  contention.  Ascalon,  Saladin  answered,  must  be 
destroyed.  Bichard  would  not  hear  of  this;  but,  seeing  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  retain  his  conquests  in  the  south,  he  ordered 
Darum  to  be  dismantled,  and  all  the  remaining  strength  of  the 
Crusaders  to  be  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  Ascalon.^  The 
Sultan  resumed  hostilities,  and  the  contest  of  Joppa  followed. 
Bichard  now  saw  the  bitter  truth :  he  was,  in  fact,  at  Saladin's 
m»^.    After  an  ignominious  entreaty  ^  for  compensation  for  the 


>  Bohftdin,  223,  224.  Saladin  re- 
ceived the  last  proposal  of  Conrad 
on  the  2l8t  of  April;  returned  his 
answer  on  the  24th ;  and  received  the 
news  of  his  death  on  the  Ist  of  May. 
On  the  16th  of  May  Saladin  received 
an  embassy  from  the  Emperor  Isaac 
Angelus,  proposing  that  the  True  Gross 
shonld  be  given  np  to  the  Greeks,  as 
well  as  the  Chnreh  of  the  Holy 
Sepolohre  and  other  holy  places :  on 
these  terms  he  was  ready  to  make  an 
alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  with 
the  Saltan,  and  join  hJTn  in  invading 
Cypms.  Two  days  after,  the  Saltan 
retomed  answer,  rejecting  utterly  the 
imperial  proposition,  and  adding  that 
he  had  refused  to  sell  the  Cross  to  the 
king  of  Georgia  for  200,000  pieces  of 
gold.  Bohadin,  226.  The  same  em- 
peror had,  in  1190,  offered  to  open    a 


mosque  in  Ccmstantinople,  and  in- 
formed Saladin  in  triumph  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  German  Crusaders. 
Ibid.  p.  ISO.    Diceto,  642. 

*  The  chronology  and  authorities 
for  this  negotiation  are  given  in  vol. 
B.  S.  p.  S98,  note  1. 

'  Aug.  27.  *  Abubeker  related  that 
he  had  had  a  private  conversation 
with  the  king,  and  that  he  had  said  to 
him,  "  Entreat  my  brother,  AI  Malek 
Al  Adil  (Saphadin),  to  see  how  he  can 
procure  for  me  and  conclude  a  peace 
with  the  Sultan,  so  that  he  shall  not 
grudge  to  yield  Ascalon  to  me;  for 
then  I  shall  immediately  depart. 
After  that  he  will  have  to  do  only 
with  a  small  handful,  from  whom  he 
will  easily  take  away  these  countries. 
I,  for  my  part,  have  no  other  object 
than  to  save  my  own  reputation  among 
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expenses  of  Ascalon,  he  was  compelled  to  sgtee  to  the  sacrifioe  of 
that  place,  next  in  importance  to  Acie  itselL  A  trace  for  three 
years,  so  purchased,  was  the  lame  and  impotent  conclusion  of  this 
great  and  costly  undertaking.^ 

By  this  agreement  the  Christians  remained  in  possession  of  Tyre, 
Casal  Ymhert,  Acre,  Haipha,  Cssarea,  Arsi^  and  Joppa ;  but  their 
occupation  was  strictly  confined  to  the  coast.  The  inland  appurten- 
ances of  those  lordships  were  withheld  by  the  Sultan :  Nazareth  and 
Sepphoris  were  excepted  from  the  cession  of  Acre,  Yebna  (Ibelin)  and 
Masjdeljaba  (Mirabel)  from  that  of  Joppa.'  The  casal  of  Maen,  on 
the  road  from  Joppa  to  Jerusalem,  was  the  utmost  limit  of  inland 
occupation  allowed  by  Saladin ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  day  on 
which  the  treaty  was  signed  that  he  consented  to  the  retention  of 
Lydda  and  Bamlah  as  compensation  for  the  walls  of  Ascalon.'  To 
these  concessions  he  afterwards  added  the  gift  of  Eaimoun  to  Balian 
and  his  wife  Queen  Mary,  and  that  of  Sarepta  to  Beginald  of  Sidon.^ 

These  towns  represented  the  fruit  of  the  whole  labour  of  Europe 
during  five  years,  of  the  expenditure  of  an  unparalleled  amount  of 
life  and  treasure,  of  the  several  intrigues  in  the  conflicting  interests 
of  the  native  and  foreign  Franks,  and  of  the  extraordinary  prowess 
of  the  gr^test  soldiers  of  Christendom.  The  West  threw  itself  with 
all  its  strength  upon  the  East,  and  recoiled  broken  and  dispirited, 
more  by  its  own  divisions  than  by  any  irresistible  barrier.  AUexcept 
Tyre  and  Acre  was  won  by  Bichard. 


The  length  to  which  these  remarks  have  run  must  be  my  excuse 
for  not  having  discussed  the  two  important  questions,  what  were  the 
causes  and  what  were  the  consequences  of  the  Crusades  in  Europe, 
and  more  especially  in  England.  The  scene,  however,  of  the  whole 
action  of  the  present  book  is  external  to  England,  whilst  the  treat- 
ment of  those  subjects  belongs  more  properly  to  a  work  connected 


the  Franks.  But  if  the  Saltan  will 
not  give  ap  Ascalon,  at  least  let  him 
refund  the  money  I  have  spent  on  the 
fortifications."  '  Bohadin,  258.  These 
words,  which  were  doubtless  the  true 
expression  of  Bichard*s  feelings,  are 
made  by  Michaud  the  ground  of  a 
charge  of  deliberate  dishonesty  against 
him. 

*  For  the  details  of  this  negotiation, 
see  Yol.  B.  S.  p.  427,  note  7.  The  truce 
was  to  be,  according  to  B.  de  Diceto, 
o.  668,  and  W.  Newburgh,  ii.  87,  for 
three  years,  three  months,  three  weeks, 
three  days,  and  three  hours,  to  begin 
from  the  following  Easter ;  and  Hove- 
den,  f.  408,  says  that  it  was  to  last 


three  years  from  the  same  date.  Bui 
Bohadin,  p.  259,  dates  the  beginning 
of  the  truce  from  the  day  of  signing, 
September  2. 

'  Aug.  29.  Bohadin,  258;  Diceto, 
e.  667 ;  Abulfeda,  Ezcerpta,  56. 

*  Sept.  2:  Bohadin,  261.  Accord- 
ing to  Hoveden,  408,  and  Abulfarajius 
fBruns'  Excerpta^Oidord;  1780),  Sala- 
oin  paid  in  money  for  the  walls  of 
Ascalon.  This  doubtless  gave  occasion 
for  the  reproach  of  the  German  writers 
that  Bichard  had  sold  Ascalon  to  the 
Turks. 

*  Cont.  W.  Tyr.  ap.  Martene  et 
I>urand;  AmpUsHma  ColUetio,  v. 
640. 
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immediately  with  the  internal  history  of  the  kingdom.  I  may  be 
allowed,  however,  to  say  that  I  believe  the  Crusades  to  have  been 
caused  by  a  movement  as  religious  as  the  Reformation,  and  muoh  less 
oonneoted  with  political  objects,  and  to  have  shared,  with  almost  all 
purely  religious  movements,  in  the  baneful  results  which  seem  in- 
separable from  any  source  of  popular  excitement.  As  to  the  direct 
consequences  of  the  Crusades,  a  generation  which  has  witnessed  the 
Crimean  war,  and  traced  in  its  causes  and  course  no  indistinct  parallel 
with  the  events  of  the  third  Crusade,  cannot  suppose  that  they  have 
ceased  directly  to  affect  the  history  of  the  Christian  world,  although 
the  state  of  Palestine  at  the  present  day  differs  little  from  what  it 
was  when  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  undertook  the  conquest. 

As  for  the  indirect  consequences  of  these  great  undertakings,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  they  have  affected,  and  still  remotely  do 
affect,  almost  every  political  and  social  question.  To  treat  of  them 
in  all  their  bearings  would  require  a  great  work,  and  no  satisfactory 
sketch  of  them  could  be  compressed  into  the  bulk  of  a  Pre&ce. 
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[Thb  thofw  volome  «ontaiii8  letters  of  the  Prior  and  CoDTent  of  Christ 
Chunah,  Ceaiiubary,  during  Biehard  L's  reign.  The  history  of  the 
Ctmxeh  ai  England  during  that  reign  '  is  a  reoord  of  five  great  diapntee 
aod  appeals*  which  are  connected  with  the  eoeleeiaBtioal  qnandls  of 
Henry  11.  They  are  also  valuable  as  throwing  light  on  the  relations 
of  Church  and  State  in  the  reign  of  John.  Bishop  Stubbs  in  the 
following  Pre£EUse  sketches  the  history  of  Monasticism  in  England,  and 
lays  special  stress  npon  the  straggles  which  in  Norman  and  Angevin 
times  arose  between  Popes  and  English  kings.  The  contrast  which  he 
draws  between  the  tactics  of  the  Courts  of  Bome  and  England  in 
Henry  II.'s  reign  is  illuminating,  and  the  whole  Preface  wiU  be  read 
with  great  interest.] 


Peonllar 
prstlgc 
ctmrlj 
moiMehiim 
In  Bnglimd 


Monachlnn 
ooevBlwlth 
GhrlBtiRnity 
in  England 


Thb  history  of  monastic  and  other  religions  establishments  in 
England  differs  in  very  many  respects  from  that  of  similar  institntions 
among  those  nations  which  had  been  civilised  and  settled  subjects 
of  the  Soman  empire.  Whatever  remains  of  such  civilisation  or 
settlement  existed  in  Britain  after  the  departure  of  the  Bomans 
were  swept  away  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  invasion,  and  the  work  of 
civilisation  and  Christianity  had  to  be  begun  from  the  beginning  in 
the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries.  The  conversion  of  England  was 
accomplished  principally,  if  not  entirely,  by  monks  either  of  the 
Roman  or  of  the  Irish  school ;  and  thus  the  monastic  institution 
was  not,  as  among  the  earlier  converted  nations,  an  innovation  which 
rested  its  claims  for  reverence  on  the  sanctity  or  asceticism  of  its 
professors  :  it  was  coeval  with  Christianity  itself :  it  was  the  herald 
of  the  Gospel  to  kings  and  people,  and  added  the  right  of  gratitude 
to  that  of  religious  respect  or  superstitious  awe.  Hence  the  system 
occupied  in  England  and  in  the  countries  converted  by  English 
missionaries  a  position  more  really  honourable  and  better  maintained 
than  elsewhere.  Although  the  monasteries  of  France  and  Italy  were 
larger  and  politically  more  powerful  than  those  of  England,  they  did 
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Qot  Mijoy  the  same  place  in  the  affeotions  of  the  people,  nor  were  its  oonnex- 
thej  either  so  purely  national,  or  nurseries  of  patriotic  spirit  in  the  utionai  ufe. 
saane  iray.    It  may  be  added  that  whilst  in  the  Latin  speaking  ^nttYe^' 
ooutttries  the  history  of  monaohism  is  one  long  record  of  corruptions  ^°^^ 
wbA  reforms,  in  which  constant  changes  and  the  institutions  of  new 
rules  were  insu£Eiaient  to  counteract  increasing  decline,  the  English 
BMnasteme  were  free  from  most  of  the  evils  that  prevailed  abroad. 
The  fact  that  no  important  new  rule  of  monastic  life  was  indigenous 
in  a  Qoantry  so  &unous  for  the  number  of  its  monastic  houses  seems 
to  prove  that  no  crying  necessity  for  moral  reformation  was  ever 
mtade  out.    The  new  foreign  rules  were  at  times  freely  adopted ;  the 
Cistercian  rule  in  particular  was  extremely  popular  almost  from  its 
foundation,  but  the  more  ancient  monasteries  continued  to  caH 
themselves  Benedictine  without  a  difference ;   and  although  the 
Cluniao  reformation  was  coeval  with  the  monastic  revival  under  Odo,^ 
and  probably  exardsed  some  influence  upon  it,  there  is  no  instance 
of  the  formal  introduction  of  ttiat  rule  before  the  Norman  Conquest. 
The  great  influx  of  foreign  monachism  that  then  set  in  was  one  of 
the  smallest  effects  of  that  event  on  the  character  of  the  English 
convents. 

The  apostles  of  England,  Augustine  and  Mellitus,  Aidan,  Finnan  ^^5^*^^ 
and  Fursey,  Chad  and  Cedd,  Wilfrid  and  Egwin,  although  the  fashion  Lguah 
of  their  tonsures  differed,  all  professed  the  threefold  obligation  of  mteSmo^' 
humiHty,  chastity,  and  poverty.  In  the  best  of  these  and  of  their 
immediate  followers,  the  ascetic  and  the  missionary  characters  were 
happily  blended.  Their  devout  retirement  was  a  means  of  gaining 
rest  and  strength  of  body,  mind,  and  spirit  for  new  work.  Every 
good  missionary  must  be  an  ascetic ;  so  for  the  first  century  of  the 
conversion  every  monastery  was  a  mission  station,  and  every  mission 
station  a  monastery.  As  the  country  became  more  thickly  peopled, 
and  the  people  more  generally  Christianised,  a  settled  clergy  took 
the  place  of  the  missionaries.  The  settled  clergy  were  not  bound 
by  monastic  rule,  but  were  allowed  to  hold  property,  and  probably 
to  marry,  although  the  marriage  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  clergy  at  so 
early  a  period  is  not  so  well  ascertained  as  it  is  later  on,  and  in  the 
ages  immediately  before  and  after  the  Conquest.  The  characters 
and  status  of  clerk  and  monk  were  not  so  sharply  separated  as  they 
afterwards  became  ;  the  Benedictine  was  but  a  lax  follower  of  the 


*  Odo  sought  the  tonsure  and  his  sso.  v.  p.  181.    Oswald  of  Worcester 

monastic  education  at  Fleury  in  or  was  educated  at,  and  ^thelwold  of 

about  the  year  942,  the  last  year  of  Winchester  learned  discipline   from, 

the  life  of  Odo  of  Gluny,  who  was  en-  the    same     famous     house.      Mab. 

gaged  in  reforming  that  monastery.  Act  SS,  scbc.  y.  pp.  601,  709,  dto.,  and 

Ax^[.  Sac.  ii.  82.   fifabillon.  Acta  Sand,  Hist  Rams,  ap.  Qale,  pp.  S9i,  892. 
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rnle  of  8.  Benedict,  the  priest  had  not  jet  arrived  at  the  comforts 
and  Inxnries  of  an  independent  life  and  definite  position. 

As,  however,  the  needs  of  mission  work  became  less  exigent,  and 
the  established  clergy  farther  removed  from  monachism,  a  change 
necessarily  took  place  in  the  character  of  the  monasteries.  Some 
became  the  cells  of  anchorites,  as  Lindisfame,  Crowland,  and 
Glastonbury :  some  became  schools  of  learning,  as  Canterbury  and 
Malmesbnry.  The  spirit  brought  by  Theodore  and  Adrian  into  the 
south,  and  by  Benedict  Biscop  into  the  north  of  England,  combined 
a  stricter  rule  of  life  with  the  love  of  learning,  cultivation  of  manners, 
and  tact  in  association  with  the  world.  Theodore  was  the  great 
administrative  founder  of  the  Church,  and  his  introduction  of  learning 
into  the  country  fell  most  fortunately  at  a  moment  when  the  zeal 
of  missionary  adventure  began  to  look  abroad  for  fresh  fields  of 
work,  and  but  for  this  the  monasteries  would  have  sunk,  one  and 
all,  into  the  follies  of  a  stupid  and  mischievous  asceticism.  This 
learned  period  may  be  considered  to  have  extended  from  the  year 
669  to  the  middle  of  the  following  century  in  the  south  of  Engluid  ; 
and  about  fifty  years  longer  in  the  north,  where  the  example  of  Bede, 
and  the  munificence  of  Archbishop  Egbert  and  his  successors,  had 
an  influence  on  the  cultivation  of  letters  which  at  once  culminated 
and  expired  in  the  glories  of  Alcuin. 

The  better  portion  of  the  monastic  spirit,  which  was  neither 
devoted  to  learned  pursuits  nor  lost  in  the  asceticism  of  the 
marshlands,  found  abundance  of  missionary  work  in  Ctermany  and 
Friesland.  Boniface  and  his  companions,  although  personally  and 
in  principle  fiir  more  self-denying  than  the  monks  they  left  at  home, 
and  in  theory  quite  as  much  devoted  to  the  monastic  ideal,  were 
practically  guided  by  earnest  Christian  zeal,  and  showed  unwearied 
industry  in  their  gr^t  work.  No  man  saw  more  clearly  than 
Boniface,  or  spoke  more  plainly  of,  the  evils  inherent  in  the  monastic 
system  where  it  depends  on  asceticism  alone :  the  utter  worthlessness 
of  the  prayers  of  men  whose  hands  do  not  work  for  the  things  they 
pray  for. 

The  middle  of  the  eighth  century  witnessed  a  rapid  degeneration 
in  monastic  discipline  ;  and  at  the  same  time  we  begin  to  see  more 
clearly  the  demarcation  between  the  character  of  the  monastic  and 
that  of  the  secular  priest :  the  monastery  becomes  distinguished  from 
the  college  of  clerks  and  the  cathedral  minster.  The  Council  of 
Clovesho,  of  747,^  marks  both  the  increase  of  selfishness  and  ex- 
clusiveness  in  the  monks,  and  the  release  of  the  clergy  generally  from 
the  monastic  bond.  An  attempt  seems  to  have  been  made,  probably 
originating  in  the  remonstrances  of  Bede  and  Boniface,  to  reduce 

*  Spelman,  Gone.  i.  242,  Ac. 
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the  true  monasteries  to  the  Benedictine  model,  and  to  put  an  end  to 
the  fraudulent  perversions  of  religious  foundations  to  serve  the  ends 
of  secular  avarice.    Almost  at  the  same  time  the  institution  of  a  institatioii 
new  rule  for  priests  living  in  community,  a  measure  the  credit  of  **'^°°°* 
which  is  due  to  Chrodegang,  archbishop  of  Metz,  gave  to  the  clergy 
who  were  not  under  monastic  vows  a  dignified  and  creditable  status 
which  they  had  not  before  possessed.    This  system,  although  never 
introduced  in  detail  into  England,^  served  as  a  model  on  which 
colleges  of  clerks  or  canons  were  incorporated,  and  quickly  com- 
mended itself  to  those  who  wished  the  clergy  to  do  a  good  work  in 
the  world,  and  to  retain  the  advantage  of  monastic  superintendence 
and  corporate  feeling,  without  the  trammels  of  a  rule  which  hindered 
their  practical  efficiency.    The  monks  and  priests,  who  had  until 
now  lived  together,  separated.  Their  rival  churches  began  to  rise  side 
by  side  in  the  larger  cities :  disputes  arose  as  to  ancient  gifts  of 
property,  whether  they  belonged   to  the  clergy  as  clergy,  or  to  the 
monks,  the  successors  of  those  who  had  been  both  monks  and  clergy- 
men ;  and  whether  the  original  foundations  of  particular  houses 
were  or  were  not  monastic.  The  popularity  of  monachism  began  to 
decline,  and  the  charms  of  the  secular  life  to  draw  away  many 
from  the  stricter  rule.     In  787  the  legatine  Council  ordered  by 
special  canon'    that  monks  should  live  monastically  and  canons  Decay ot 
canonically.    The  dark  age  of  monastic  history  had  already  set  in,  fouowed  ap' 
and  the  veil  drawn  forcibly  by  the  cruel  ravages  of  the  Northmen  st^^^of 
and  Danes  from  790  to  870  closed  on  a  state  of  things  so  obscure  »°°«^*^« 
as  to  be  unable  to  reveal  its  own  condition. 

The  ninth  century  in  England,  until  the  reign  of  Alfred,  is  a 
blank  as  to  learning,  sanctity,  or  practical  activity.  Swithun,  the 
one  saint  of  the  period,  is  vastly  more  mythical  than  the  most 
obscure  of  the  heroes  of  the  two  preceding  centuries.  Learning 
had  reached  the  point  at  which,  south  of  Humber,  it  was  hard  to 
find  a  man  who  could  read  Latin.'  Devout  men  spent  their  active 
energies  in  pilgrimages  to  Bome  rather  than  in  doing  their  duty ; 
and  when  the  Danes  came  in  force,  they  fell  on  an  enervated  and 
almost  defenceless  people.  Monachism,  for  good  or  for  evil,  had 
become  (so  far  as  the  scanty  notices  of  the  chronicle  teach  us) 
extinct  before  the  reign  of  Alfred.^  Period  at 

Very  few  of  the  religious  houses  which  perished  during  the  mo^uam 
Danish  wars  ever  rose  again  from  their  ashes.    The  cathedrals  and  ^^^ 

*  W.  Malmesb.  Gesta  Pontifioum,      There  were  many  monasteries  standing 
lib.  ii.  p.  1648  (ed.  Migne).  empty  in  Asser's  time ;  either  owing 

'  Spehnan,  Gone.  i.  294.  to  ihe  ravages  of  war,  or  the  contempt 

'  King  Alfred  in  Camden's  Scrip-  into  which  the  regular  life  had  fallen. 

tores t  p.  27.  Alfred's  attempts  to  revive  it  were 

*  Asser :    CSamden's    8cr,    p.    18.  failures  ;  ib.  19. 
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city  monasteries  were  ahnoet  the  only  exceptions.  Alfred's  founda- 
tion at  Athelney  bore  the  name  of  a  monastery,  and  some  pains 
were  taken  by  him  to  introduce  into  England  learned  monks  from 
France,  Flanders,  and  Germany.  The  attempt,  however,  to  restore 
monachism  against  the  sense  of  the  nation  was  premature,  and  its 
issue  was  so  discouraging  that  his  son  Edward  gave  the  New 
Minster  of  Winchester  to  clerks  instead  of  monks.  It  is  certain 
that  in  942  there  were  no  real  Benedictines  in  England ;  ^  Odo, 
Oswald  and  probably  Dunstan,  sought  the  knowledge  of  true  discipline 
at  Fleury,  which  had  been  just  reformed  under  the  spirit,  if  not 
under  the  name,  of  the  Cluniao  revivaL 

Monachism,  as  introduced  by  Dunstan  and  worked  by  his  disci- 
ples, was  a  very  different  thing  from  what  it  had  been  before  the 
invasion.  It  was  aggressive  and  self -asserting  in  an  extreme  degree. 
It  claimed  the  rights  and  territories  of  the  ancient  houses,  and  intro- 
duced a  spirit  of  persecution  and  tyranny  altogether  foreign  to  the 
ancient  character.  Although  it  had  no  real  pretension  to  represent 
the  system  under  which  the  country  had  been  converted,  it 
took  to  itself  at  once  the  prerogative  right  to  national  grati- 
tude. Not  content  with  claiming  the  property  of  the  old  monasteries 
which  had  fallen  out  of  cultivation,  or  got  into  the  hands  of  the 
secular  clergy,  it  insisted  on  the  removal  of  the  latter  from 
foundations  to  which  they  had  at  least  an  equal  claim.  It  spared 
neither  spiritual  terrors  nor  the  commanding  temporal  influence 
which  it  had  obtained  rather  from  the  superstition  of  the  kings  than 
from  the  ambition  of  the  prelates.  And  yet  it  had  its  bright  side ; 
for  it  helped  to  cure  great  defects  of  moral  discipline ;  it  prevented  the 
Church  property  from  becoming  the  inheritance  of  a  distinct  priestly 
caste ;  it  produced  a  revival  of  national  learning ;  and  it  still  main- 
tained, notwithstanding  an  occasional  influx  of  foreign  zealots,  a 
thoroughly  national  spirit.  The  bishops  were  the  agents  of  the 
change,  and  they  acted  on  their  own  inherent  authority,  not  at  the 
dictation  of  the  court  of  Rome.  This  new  movement  lasted  as  long 
as  the  supremacy  of  the  family  of  Edgar.  Cnut  and  Harold,  as 
practical  men,  founded  colleges.  Edward  the  Confessor  revived  the 
monastic  spirit  with  which  he  was  himself  pervaded ;  and  the 
system  which  was  extended  and  consolidated  by  Lanfranc  was 
inaugurated  in  his  reign  by  the  new  foundation  of  Westminster. 

The  effect  of  the  Norman  Conquest  in  this  matter  was  peculiar 
and  important.  It  owed  its  character  indirectly  to  the  two  power- 
ful minds  that  were  at  the  head  of  the  Church  and  State.  Lanfranc 
saw,  in  the  monasteries,  societies  of  degenerate  Benedictines  ;  Wil- 
liam, nests  of  anti-Norman  feeling.    Lanfranc  tried  to  reform  the 

1  Anglia  Sacra,  ii.  91, 194,  Ao, 
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abuses  by  drawing  closer  the  rules  of  discipline ;  William  sought  to 
stifle  the  patriotic  spirit  by  setting  over  them  the  tools  of  his  strong 
policy.  But  turbulent  and  worldly  foreign  abbots  were  not  more  likely 
to  improve  the  tone  of  religious  society  than  rigorous  reformers  to 
soften  the  asperities  of  national  antipathy.  The  two  forces  did  not 
exactly  neutralise  one  another,  because  they  were  neither  equal  nor 
opposed  in  direction ;  but  the  combination  produced  a  result  that 
neither  William  nor  Lanfranc  could  have  calculated  on. 

For  a  long  time  the  English  spirit  in  the  monasteries  maintained  Results  of 
itself  against  both  tyranny  and  reform.  They  hated  the  Norman  ^^^^^^^ 
invaders,  but  they  had  no  inclination  towards  Bome,  under  whose 
auspices  the  Norman  invasion  had  succeeded.  At  the  time,  however, 
that  the  Normans  were  taking  deep  root  in  England  and  becoming 
amalgamated  with  the  natives  of  the  soil ;  as  their  interests  became  in- 
sular, and  their  policy  influenced  by  their  insular  interests ;  at  this  very 
time  also,  the  royal  and  the  papal  politics  were  diverging ;  during  the 
whole  period  of  the  amalgamation  the  influence  of  the  court  of  Bome 
was  declining,  partly  from  the  failure  of  goodwill  in  England,  partly 
from  its  own  weakness. 

As  the  Normans  became  Anglicised,  and  the  royal  policy,  intern- 
ally at  least,  English,  the  monasteries,  still  in  opposition,  lost  their 
distinctive  characteristic  of  patriotism.    As  the  State  ceased  to  be 
influenced  by  the  court  of  Bome,  the  monks  looked  to  the  court  of 
Bome  for  sympathy  and  assistance.    As  the  bishops  and  secular 
dergy  opposed  themselves  to  Boman  centralisation,  the  monasteries 
became  colonies  of  Boman  partisans.    Their  sympathies  and  anti-  AUenation 
pathies  were  all  in  conmion  with  Bome,  and  their  national  spirit  evapo-  mooMtio 
rated  altogether  to  find  a  fitter  and  more  permanent  abode  in  the  Se^ti^ 
necessary  organism  of  the  church.    So  long  as  the  pope  and  the  ^"^ 
king  were  on  the  same  side,  the  monks  and  the  nation  were  opposed 
to  both  alike ;  when  the  pope  and  the  king  quarrelled,  the  nation 
sided  with  the  king,  the  monks  with  the  pope ;  hence  the  monasteries 
became  more  papal  as  the  State  become  more  national,  and  the  same 
series  of  events  made  them  less  English  without  becoming  more 
Norman,  and  more  papal  without  becoming  more  loyal.    Matters 
had  reached  this  point  in  the  latter  years  of  Henry  II. 

The  monastic  cathedral  was  an  institution  almost  peculiar  to  origin  of  tbe 
England.^     The  missionary  bishop,  himself  a  monk,  accompanied  ^^MtSe^ 
by  a  staff  of  priests  who  were  also  monks,  settled  in  the  chief  city  of  ^^^ 
a  kingdom  or  province.    He  built  his  church ;  his  staff  of  missionary 
monks  became  the  clergy  of  that  church ;    the  church  itself  was 

'  There    were,   I    believe,    a    few      see,    Lucius   III.    ordered    that    the 
abroad :  when  the  abbey  of  Monreale      monastic  order  should  be  preserved, 
in  Sicily  was  made  an  arohiepiscopal 
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called  a  monastery.  As  the  mission  work  prospered  the  populations 
of  the  larger  towns  were  converted,  and  settled  clergy  who  were  not 
monks  undertook  the  spiritual  charge  of  them.  In  time  the  over- 
grown dioceses  were  divided.  The  principal  church  of  the  district 
became  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  who  might  or  might  not  be  a  monk,  but 
who  found  his  episcopal  chair  placed  for  him  in  a  church  which  was 
of  older  foundation  than  itself,  and  which  possessed  a  character  that 
he  ought  not  and  perhaps  had  not  power  to  infringe.  The  longer 
the  subdivision  of  the  original  diocese  was  delayed,  the  more  certain 
was  the  new  bishop  to  find  himself  surrounded  by  a  staff  of  secular 
city  clergy.  His  cathedral  continued  to  be  an  establishment  of 
secular  clerks,  and  when  the  name  and  usage  of  canonical  life  came 
into  fashion  they  took,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  name  of  canons. 
In  this  way  it  happened  that,  whilst  the  newly-founded  sees  of 
Anglo-Saxon  bishops  were  placed  in  secular  churches,  the  original 
settlements  of  the  first  missionary  bishops  retained  a  monastic 
character.  Canterbury  was  thus  monastic,  although  Rochester  and 
London,  founded  as  episcopal  sees  within  seven  years,  were  secular 
cathedrals.  Lindisfame  continued  monastic,  but  York  was  a  minster 
of  clerks.  The  mother  church  of  Mercia  was  the  monastery  of 
Diuma,  but  Lichfield  and  Hereford,  and,  as  far  as  we  know, 
Leicester,  Dorchester,  and  Worcester,  were  from  the  beginning  in 
the  hands  of  clerks.^ 

During  the  early  stages  of  monasticism,  briefly  characterised 
above,  this  distinction  was  practically  of  little  importance ;  monks 
and  clerks  lived  together  comfortably  enough.  Later  on  the  secular 
bishop  in  a  monastic  cathedral  kept  his  clerks  in  his  palace ;  the 
monks  served  the  church ;  the  monastic  bishop  in  a  secular  cathedral 
lived  as  abbot  in  his  own  house  and  presided  as  bishop  in  the 
church.^  In  the  further  stage  of  the  decline  of  monachism  the 
churches  came  almost  entirely  into  the  possession  of  the  bishops' 
clerks.  As  restored  monachism  developed  its  more  aggressive 
character,  the  monastic  bishops  in  some  cases  edged  out  the  secular 
clergy  from  the  cathedrals.  At  Worcester  the  bishop's  chair  and  the 
cathedral  property  were  transferred  from  the  college  of  S.  Peter  to 


*  According  to  Budbome,  Ang.  Sac. 
i,  190,  BirinoB  was  a  Benedictine  monk, 
and  thechurch  of  Winohesteroriginally 
monastic;  bat  there  is  no  proof  of 
either  statement.  The  monastic  order 
becune  extinct  there,  according  to  the 
same  author,  in  870. 

*  I  believe  that  this  is  still  the  case 
with  the  Greek,  or  at  least  the  Bus- 
sian  bishops.  They  are  necessarily 
monks  or  celibates,  and  their  staff  is 
composed  of  monks  or  celibates :  but 


the  cathedrals  are  served  by  secular 
clergy  under  an  archpriest.  The 
Scoto-Irish  system,  in  which  the 
bishop  was  an  officer  of  the  monastery 
governed  by  an  abbot,  in  whom,  and 
not  in  the  bishop,  the  jurisdiction 
was  vested,  is,  of  course,  completely 
different.  But  it  is  possible  that  the 
monastic  system,  as  it  existed  at  Lin- 
disfame, was  influenced  by  the  Irish 
connexion  quite  as  much  as  by  the 
pattern  of  Canterbury. 
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the  monastery  of  S.  Mary ;  at  Sherborne  and  Winchester  the  clerks 
were  compelled  to  embrace  the  monastic  life  or  to  retire  from  the 
churches.  At  the  time  of  the  Conquest  York,  London,  Hereford, 
Selsey,  Wells,  Exeter,  Rochester,  Lichfield,  Dorchester,  and  Thetford 
were  secular ;  Winchester,  Worcester,  and  Sherborne  were  monastic  ; 
the  mother  churches  of  the  north  and  south  had  retained  from  the 
beginning  the  monastic  profession.  The  chair  of  Augustine  had 
never  been  removed  from  Canterbury,  and  Durham  had  inherited 
the  original  character  of  Lindisfarne.^  In  the  former,  as  early  as 
the  time  of  Bede,*  the  monastic  character  of  the  church  was  based  on 
the  authority  of  S.  Gregory,  and  before  the  Conquest  this  was 
understood  to  have  been  confirmed  by  a  rescript  of  Pope  Boniface 
IV.'  Durham,  according  to  its  own  historian  Simeon,  had  been 
continuously  tenanted  by  a  society  of  mixed  character. 

The   cathedral   church   of    Canterbury    was    not,  however,  a  Honutie 
monastery  in  the  same  sense  as  that  of  S.  Augustine's  in  the  same  Ghrist^*^ 
city ;  the  latter  was  founded  for  monastic  purposes  ;  the  other  was  tobo^^°' 
the  mother  church  of  the  whole  kingdom,  its  monastic  character 
being  almost  accidental.     Hence,  even  in  the  strictest  days  of 
regular  discipline,  it  had  contained  many  clergy  who  were  not 
monks,  and  many  monks  who  were  so  only  in  name.    As  at  the  first 
the  essential  character  of  its  inmates  was  priestly,  not  monastic,  so, 
as  time  went  on,  their  successors  included  both  priests  and  monks. 
It  continued  a  monastery  in  name,  but  of  its  clergy  some  were  and  sksteh  of 
some  were  not  under  monastic  vows.    Although  the  later  monkish  SbwT'    ^ 
historians  contended  that  all  the  archbishops  up  to  the  Conquest 
were  monks,  it  is  certain  from  Bede  and  from  the  Chronicle  that 
they  were  not  uniformly  so.    Under  variations  in  the  characters  of 
the  rulers  of  the  church,  the  double  character  of  the  archiepiscopal 
familia  may  well  have  been  maintained,  so  long  as  no  jealousies 
sprang  up  between  the  two  constituents,  and  there  was  work  enough 
for  both.    It  is  not  easy  to  say  at  what  period    the  monastic 
discipline  at  Christ  Church  became  extinct.    Early,  however,  in  the 
ninth  century  we  find  Archbishop  Wulfred  allowing  }nafaimiha  to 
possess  houses  of  their  own  within  the  monastery,^  and  to  dispose  of 
them  by  will  among  their  brethren,  a  state  of  things  quite  incom- 
patible with  the  rigour  of  Benedictine  rule.    The  pontificate  of 
Ceolnoth  (888  to  870)  is  the  date  fixed  by  the  monastic  historians 
for  the  so-called  usurpation  of  the  cathedral  by  secular  clerks. 

*  Simeon  of  Dnrham    (Twysden),      privilege  was  granted  on  the  under- 
c.  49, 50.  standing  that  the  brethren  were  still 

'  H,  E,  iv.  27.  to    frequent    the    refectory  and    the 

'  W.  Bialmesb.,  O,  P.  i.  o.  1464  (ed.  dormitory :  so  that  they  were  not  yet 

Migne).  quite  secularised. 

*  Eemble,  Codes  Dipl.  200.    This 
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Aocordmg  to  this  stoiy,  the  nmnber  of  the  monks  having  been 
reduced  by  sickness  to  ^ve^  the  archbishop  ordered  his  chaplains  and 
the  priests  of  the  city  to  assist  in  divine  service  until  he  oonld 
properly  supply  the  vacancies.^    This  the  oontinnanoe  of  war  pre- 
vented him  horn  doing,  and  ^thelred  his  snooessor  was  defeated  in 
a  like  purpose.    After  nearly  two  centuries  of  secular  occupation 
Archbishop  ^Ifric  succeeded  in  restoring  the  monks,  but  of  these  ail 
but  four  are  said  to  have  shared  the  martyrdom  of  8.  iBlphege.* 
From  1012  to  1070  a  curious  compromise  between  theory  and  fact 
seems  to  have  prevailed.    The  church  was  a  monastery,  and  the 
inmates  bore  the  name  of  monks,  but  they  did  not  keep  the  monastic 
rule,  and  moreover  assumed  the  titles  of  a  secular  chapter ;  their 
president  was  called  a  dean,  the  monks  were  also  cathedral  canons.' 
The  exact  truth  of  these  details  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  test,  but 
they  contain  nothing  that  is  either  improbable  or  inoonslBtent  with 
ascertained  facts.    The  subject  has  been  rendered  obscure  both  by 
the  partisans  and  by  the  enemies  of  monachism.    The  former  have 
never  allowed  the  most  positive  evidence  where  it  clashed  with  their 
claims  of  superiority  and  antiquity ;  the  latter  have  been  almost  as 
unscrupulous.    But  it  would  seem,  on  a  careful  consideration  of 
what  is  said  and  what  is  left  unsaid  in  trustworthy  records,  that  the 
body  which  Lanfranc  undertook  to  reform  was  in  name  monastic, 
whether  it  became  distinctively  so  under  ^Ifrie  or  had  borne  the 
title  through  various  fluctuations  of  discipline  from  the  earliest  times. 
It  was  unfortunately  the  policy  of  the  monks  and  their  advocates 
to  claim  an  original  right  to  all  monastic  churches,  and  to  aggrandise 
themselves  whenever  they  could  with  the  occupation  of  those  to 
which  they  had  not  the  original  claim,  on  the  ground  of  their 
sanctity.    In  this  way  no  prescription  against  them  was  allowed  to  ' 
defeat  their  existing  claims,  and  the  shortest  prescription  in  their 
favour  was  pressed  against  the  most  just  claim  of  the  seculars.    To 
turn  a  church  of  clerks  into  a  monastery  was  a  merit  of  great 
efficiency  for  the  remission  of  sins,  but  to  turn  a  monastery  into  a 
secular  church  was  an  unheard-of    impiety.      On  this  principle 
Worcester  and  Winchester  changed  their  discipline  under  Oswald 
and  ^thelwold ;  and  although  there  were  probably  other  reasons 
for  the  changes  introduced  shortly  before  and  after  the  Conquest, 
the  rule  that  a  claim  to  superior  ascetic  sanctity  entirely  superseded 
all  the  rights  of  property  and  prescription  was  acted  upon,  if  not  by 
those  Norman  and  Lotharingian  bishops  *  who  attempted  to  force 


>  Chron.  Sax.  ad   ann.  S70,  995. 
Gtervase,  o.  164S. 
'  Oervase,  1660, 1664. 
'  *  ^thelnoth  mnnuo  -j  decanus  st 


Ghristes  cyrcan.'    Chron.  Sax.  1020. 
Gervase,  1660. 

*  GiBO  at  Wells,  Leofric  at  Exeter, 
Thomas  at  York.    W.  Malmesb.  O.  P. 
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the  use  of  a  common  dormitory  and  refectory  on  their  reluctant 
canons,  certainly  by  Gondulf  in  his  reforms  at  Bochester  and 
William  of  S.  Carileph  at  Durham. 

It  may  be,  however,  that  the  measures  of  Lanfranc  and  his  Lanfreno's 
followers  in  the  reform  of    the   cathedrals  were  not  altogether  ^S^oa^ 
spontaneous.    It  is  even  possible  that  the  original  design  was,  not  ^{^y ' 
to  turn  the  secular  ones  into  monasteries,  but  to  reduce  the  monastic  Aiexaoiern. 
cathedrals  into  the  form  common  throughout  the  Western  Church.^ 
At  Winchester  Bishop  Walkelin  made  a  vigorous  effort  to  expel  the 
monks,  which  was  only  defeated  by  a  papal  letter  forbidding  him  to 
molest  them.^    A  similar  letter  ^  is  extant,  addressed  to  Lanfranc  in 
reference  to  changes  reported  to  be  in  contemplation  at  Canterbury. 
It  was  probably  in  consequence  of  this  admonition  that  he  organised 
the  cathedral  establishment  on  the  footing  which  it  maintained  down 
to  the  dissolution.    The  alteration  was  quietly  effected,  the  dean 
becoming  the  prior  and  the  rest  of  the  unmarried  canons  accepting 
the  profession  and  position  of  monks. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  prestige  of  the  monastic  order  in  the  ongin  of 
early  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  episcopal  ^^I!^b!»!*' 
superintendence  was  exercised  by  men  who  were  in  many  cases  ^^^ 
monks,  and  in  all  imbued  with  extreme  respect  for  the  sanctity  of 
the  institution,  the  real  inherent  antipathy  between  the  two  ideas  inherent 
developed  very  early.    It  is  certain  that  in  the  Council  of  Hertford,  Se^^the 
which  was  hdd  by  Archbishop  Theodore  in  678,  to  reduce  to  order  aSdmoaas- 
the  religious  organisation  of  the  southern  kingdoms,  this  was  a  ^BTBtemB 
matter  of  consideration.    The  third  canon  of  that  assembly  ^  provided, 
*  that  as  all  monasteries  are  consecrated  to  God,  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  no  bishop  to  disquiet  them  in  anything,  or  to  abstract  any  of 
their  property  by  violence.'    It  would  seem  from  this  that  difficiQties 
had  already  arisen.    It  is  a  question  whether  any  of  the  papal 
exemptions  which  claim  so  early  a  date  as  the  eighth  century  are 
genuine.    Bede,  however,  records  a  privilege  of  Pope  Agatho  to 
Benedict  Biscop,^  by  which  the  monastery  which  he  had  built  was 
rendered  safe  and  free  for  ever  from  any  interference  from  without. 
The  monks  of  Peterborough  alleged  that  they  had  a  still  earlier  one,  ohancter 
in  which  Pope  Vitalian  exempted  them  from  all  subjection  except  to  exemptions 
the  pope  of  Bome  and  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.^    Evesham 

ii.  0. 1548.    Stnbbs,  in  Twysden,  1708,  Ancient  Laws,  &o.  pp.  130, 184. 

1709.    Hunter's  Ecclesiastical  Docu-  *  Eadmer,  p.  10. 

ments,  pp.   17,  22.      Foundation  of         ■  Anglia  Sacra,  i.  821. 

Waltham  Abbey,  pref.  p.  xi.    It  is  *  Eadmer  (ed.  Selden),  pp.  10, 11. 

cnrious  that  in  the  only  places  in  the  *  Bede,  H,  E,  iv.  6. 

Anglo-Saxon  laws  in  which  canons  are  *  Historia  Abbatum,  c.  6,  p.  820  (ed. 

mentioned  it  is  in  connexion  with  the  Hassey). 

dormitory    and    refectory.      Thorpe,  •  Chron.  Sax.  667.    Of.  676. 
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possessed  two  letters  of  Pope  C!oiistaiitme  conferring  liberties  of  the 
same  ch&racter  in  language  more  grandiloquent  than  preoise.^     The 
famous  exemptions  of  S.  Augustine's  at  Canterbury  bear  the  names 
of  Popes  Adeodatus  and  Agatho,'  but  their  authenticity  was  a  matter 
of  question  in  the  twelfth  century.    In  all  these  cases  except  the 
first  there  is  great  room  for  doubt.    The  chartulary  of  Ghertsey  ' 
contains  a  bull  of  Pope  Agatho  to  S.  Erkenwald,  which,  although 
not  free  from  suspicious  characteristics,  has  greater  daim  to  be 
received  as  genuine.    There  is  also  a  similar  grant  of  Pope  Gonstan- 
tine  to  the  monasteries  of  Bermondsey  and  Woking,  which  is  found 
in  the  Blacli  Book  of  Peterborough,^  and  which,  as  no  monasteries 
are  known  from  other  sources  to  have  existed  at  those  places  before 
the  Conquest,  is  exposed  to  very  slight  presumption  of  forgery.    The 
two  last-mentioned  privileges  are  in  strong  contrast  with  the  lavish 
bestowals  of  independence  that  appear  in  the  later  and  forged  charters 
of  exemption.    The  convents  are  to  elect  their  own  abbots,  but  the 
canonical  power  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  is  not  to  be  infringed  : 
the  episcopal  examination  must  be  passed  before  the  abbot  can 
receive  benediction.    The  bishop  is  carefully  excluded  from  inter- 
fering with  the  administration  of  the  monastic  property.     The 
exemption  was  supposed  to  make  the  monastery  independent  of  the 
diocesan,  but  did  not  make  it  dependent  on  the  court  of  Borne.    It 
is  probable  that  to  this  extent,  and  no  further,  the  independence  of 
the  monasteries  reached  before  the  Conquest.    After  that  event  the 
foreign  system  of  exemptions  was  occasionally  introduced ;  the  greater 
abbeys,  by  either  forged  or  genuine  privileges,  actually  acquired 
independence ;  and  the  smaller  ones,  by  affiliating  themselves  to  one 
of  the  new  orders,  such  as  those  of  Cluny  or  Citeaux,  which  were 
dependent  on  a  chief  abbot  or  on  a  general  chapter,  and  through 
them  on  the  pope  alone,  placed  themselves  and  were  frequentiy 
strong  enough  to  maintain  themselves  in  a  similar  position.    These 
houses  neither  were  in  obedience  to  the  bishops  nor  contributed  ta 
their  revenues  in  synodals  and  procurations,  nor  could  the  bishop 
celebrate  mass  or  hold  synod  in  them  without  permission. 

The  cathedral  monasteries  looked  with  a  jealous  eye  upon  their 
privileged  sisters.  In  them  the  bishop  claimed  the  place  of  abbot, 
the  right  of  presiding  in  the  election  of  the  officers,  or  of  actually 
nominating  them,  and  the  abbot's  share  in  the  management  of  the 
estates.  He  was  the  persona  of  his  cathedral,  and  through  him  as 
tenant  in  chief  of  the  Crown  the  tenure  of  the  monastic  property 


*  Hist.  Evesham  (ed.  Maoray),  pp.  *  MS.  Cotton.  Yitellius  A.  xiii.  f6L 
171, 172.  24. 

*  Ehnham  (ed.  Hardwicke),  pp.244-  *  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  No.  60,  folio  50. 
247. 
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was  defined.     Such  at  least  was  the  episcopal  claim,  confirmed  by 
the  language  of  Lanfxanc  and  Anselm.^    The  monks,  unable  to 
emancipate    themselves   by  papal    privilege,  could  only  gain  an 
equality  with  the  exempt  iponasteries  either  by  occasionally  in- 
fluencing a  pious  bishop  to  defeat  the  rights  of  his  successors,  or  by 
procuring  from  the  Crown  charters  of  confirmation  to  the  prior  and 
convent,  instead  of,  as  they  had  hitherto  run,  to  the  bishop  and  his 
monks,  the  bishop  and  his  family,  or  the  bishop  and  his  flock.    The 
vigilance  of  the  prelates  generally  prevented  the  latter  expedient 
from  succeeding,  but  advantage  was  frequently  taken  of  the  piety  or 
weakness  of  those  who  had  been  monks  before  their  consecration  to 
effect  the  former.    Hence  the  eagerness  of  the  cathedral  monasteries 
to  elect  none  but  monks  as  their  bishops.    The  see  of  Canterbury 
was  filled  by  monks  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  years,  from 
Lanfranc  to  Baldwin,  with  only  two  exceptions,  William  of  Corbeuil, 
who  was  a  canon  regular,  and  8.  Thomas,  whose  monastic  pro- 
fession was  assumed  long  after  his  consecration.    During  this  time 
the  power  of  the  prior  and  monks,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  archbishop, 
increased  with  more  or  less  rapidity.    Lanfxanc  had  either  actually 
separated  the  estates  of  the  archbishop  from  those  of  the  monks, 
or  had  confirmed  the  separation.    They  appear  under  different  heads 
in  the  Domesday  survey.    Anselm  bestowed  on  the  prior  and  con- 
vent the  power  of  administering  these    separate  estates  and  of  Theoonvent 
despatching  in  conmion  council  all  the  business  of  the  house;  in  bmymade 
this  was  included  the  right  of  holding  the  manorial  courts  on  their  ^^S^t^ 
estates.'    To  him  also  the  convent  owed,  besides  liberal  gifts  in  ^°*^^ 
money,  furniture,  and  land,  the  settlement  of  the  whole  oblations  of 
the  high  altar,^  of  which  Lanfranc  had  retained  half,  and  of  the 
xenia,  or  Easter  and  Christmas  offerings  from  their  manors,  which 
were  settled  on  the  cellarer  for  the  use  of  the  sick  and  strangers.^ 
By  these  sacrifices  he  left  himself  little  more  than  a  nominal 
supremacy  in  the  chapter,  and  renounced  all  interest  in  the  revenues 
of  the  house  of  which  he  was  theoretically  abbot.    His  object,  how- 
ever, was  not  to  exempt  the  monks  from  the  authority  of  the 
archbishops,  but,  as  is  expressly  stated  by  Eadmer,  to  prevent  the 
estates  from  falling  into  the  king*s  hands  during  the  vacancies  of 
the  see.^    This  policy  was  easily  interpreted  by  the  monks  as  freeing 
them  from  subjection  to  either  king  or  primate. 

The  example  of  Anselm  was  followed  by  S.  Thomas,^  and  Arch- 

*  Lanfranc,  Decr^to,  pref.    Anselm,  *  Oervase,  1478.      Anselm  appro- 
ep.  78,  p.  896  (ed.  Migne).                         priated  these  Easter  pence  to  the  work 

'  Eadmer,  p.  108.  of  the  church.    Eadmer,  108. 

*  BAiieHfs Canterbury.^,  103.   MS.  *  Eadmer,  109. 
Lambeth,  1212.    Battely,  App.  p.  49.  *  Battely,  pp.  18, 19. 
Eadmer,  108. 
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Privitegoi      bishop  Richard,  who  had  been  prior  of  Dover,  a  monaBtery  in  the 
Arcbbifihop    gift  and  under  the  dominion  of  the  cathedral.    Both  of  these  had 
surrendered  the  oblations  of  the  church,  which  during  the  time  of 
Richard  included  the  immense  treasures  offered  at  the  tomb  of  his 
predecessor.    Richard  had  further  appropriated  four  churches,  with 
their  dependent  chapels,^  to  the  uses  of  the  almonry.    One  privilege, 
however,  seems  to  have  been  retained  by  the  archbishops,  the  right 
Tiiearoh.      of  presenting  to  the  churches  on  the  estates  of  the  convent.    This 
tainedthe      was  supposcd  by  the  monks  to  be  a  usurpation  of  Archbishop 
Kilting  to      Theobald  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  right  had  ever  been 
^e^Toi-    exercised  by  the  convent  without  the  nomination  of  the  archbishop. 
toaiestata     g^   Thomas  retained  the  presentations  in    his  own  hands,^  and 
although  Richard,  in  the  first  year  of  his  consecration,  professed  to 
restore  them,  Gervase  the  chronicler  admits  that  the  restoration  was 
defeated  by  the  intrigues  of  the  archbishop's  clerks,  and  that  the 
convent  did  not  enjoy  its  rights. 
Earaggerated         It  Is  uo  wouder  that  Under  these  circumstances,  and  owing  to 
convent        the  frcqucut  long  absences  of  the  archbishops,  the  obedience  formerly 
due  to  them  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  voluntary  thing.    The  claim 
of  the  convent  to  elect  their  head  was  put  forward  on  every  occasion, 
and  yet  when  the  archbishop  was  elected  he  was  hardly  recognised 
as  a  member  of  his  own  church.    Although  he  was  the  rector  and 
persona  of  the  cathedral,  the  prior  and  monks  claimed  to  be  the 
church  of  Canterbury.    To  the  convent,  according  to  their  absurd 
interpretation  of  the  oath  of  profession,  every  newly-consecrated 
bishop  swore  fidelity ;  the  archbishop  was  little  more  than  their 
minister  and  mouthpiece,  and  when  his  voice  was  not  in  accord  with 
theirs  he  was  directly  disowned.    The  martyrdom  of  S.  Thomas, 
which,  if  it  was  an  offering  at  all,  was  certainly  an  offering  for  the 
immunities  of  the  whole  of  the  clergy,  was  looked  on  as  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  church  of  Canterbury ;  the  church  of  Canterbury  was  the 
mother  church  of  England,  a  declaration  which,  however  true  in  one 
sense,  was  pressed  now  into  a  meaning  that  was  false  both  in  law 
and  in  fact. 
Bztnm-  The  influx  of  wealth  produced  a  corresponding  lavish  and  luxu- 

^SL  rious  outlay.    The  hospitality  of  the  convent  became  famous  in  all 

the  Western  Church,  from  the  crowds  of  pilgrims  who  returned  from 
the  shrine  of  the  martyr.  The  intemiJ  expenditure  was  also 
immense.    The  refectory  was  the  scene  of  the  most  abundant  and 

'  He  also  restored  the  xenia,  which  The  first  three  had  been  appropriated 

mast  have  been  kept    back    by  the  before,  and  were   really  restored    by 

archbishop    since    Theobald's    time.  Bichard. 

Gery.    1675.      The    churches    were  *  W.  Fits -Stephen,  ed.  Giles,  p.  908. 

Eynesford,    Eastry,    Monkton,    and  Gery.  1667,  1675.      See  also  p.  582, 

Mepeham.    Somner,  112.  Battely,  97.  vol.  B.  S. 
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tasteful  feasting.  Seventeen  dishes  were  served  up  at  the  prior's 
table.^  The  servants  and  equipages  of  a  hundred  and  forty  brethren  ' 
were  numerous  and  splendid.  The  monastery  had  become  a  little 
town,  in  which  the  prior  was  supreme  both  temporally  and  spiritually. 
The  example  of  Canterbury  was  followed  by  some  of  the  other 
cathedral  monasteries,  and  the  struggle  recorded  in  the  following 
pages  was  the  result  of  an  attempt  of  the  archbishop  and  bishops  to 
remedy  the  evils  and  discomforts  of  such  a  relation. 

The  first  tokens  of  the  strife  may  be  discovered  in  the  history  of  straggle 

betiwceii 

the  pontificate  of  Theobald,  in  1150.'  At  that  time  the  revenues  of  ArcbbiBhop 
the  convent  were  so  much  diminished  by  the  demands  of  hospitality  and  the 
and  by  the  ravages  of  war  that  the  prior  restored  to  the  archbishop  ^^"^"^ 
the  administration  of  the  conventual  property,  which  had  been 
granted  by  Anselm,  begging  him  to  manage  it,  and  to  maintain  the 
brethren  until  better  times  came.  Theobald  began  by  exercising 
severe  economy ;  he  closed  the  convent  against  all  but  the  poorest 
guests,  and  fed  the  monks,  to  their  great  disgust,  on  coarse  bread 
and  vegetables,  sometimes  allowing  only  one  loaf  to  two.  The 
monastic  temperament  would  endure  none  but  voluntary  fasting; 
speedy  repentance  followed  the  exercise  of  stricter  discipline,  and  the 
archbishop  was  roundly  charged  with  nursing  his  own  estates  at  the 
expense  of  his  flock.  Theobald,  who  had  undertaken  the  stewardship 
with  great  reluctance,  was  justly  provoked  at  this  absurd  accusation, 
and  refused  to  listen  to  the  complaint  of  the  prior;  the  convent 
appealed  to  Bome ;  the  archbishop  closed  the  monastery  and  re- 
strained the  monks  from  egress,  stopped  divine  service,  seized  the 
prior's  horses,  carried  off  the  charters  of  the  church,  and  arrested 
and  imprisoned  the  brethren  who  had  been  chosen  to  prosecute  the 
appeal.  Adding  insult  to  injury,  he  compared  the  monks  to  dogs. 
The  mediation  of  the  prelates  was  shortly  afterwards  successful  in 
inducing  the  convent  to  renounce  the  appeal  and  the  archbishop  to 


*  Giraldus,  Ang.  Saor.  ii.  460. 

'  Gervase,  1654.  The  number  of 
monks  expelled  in  1207  was  sixty-four 
(John  of  Oxenedes,  ctd  annum) ;  thir- 
teen more  were  sick ;  there  were  there- 
fore not  more  than  seventy-seven  at 
that  time;  at  the  dissolution  there 
were  fifty-three.  Of  the  number  of 
servants  it  is  difficult  to  form  an  idea. 
The  cellarer  in  1822  had  thirty-eight 
servants  under  him ;  and  the  chamber- 
lain and  sacrist  had  large  numbers  of 
people  employed  as  tailors,  furriers, 
lannderers,  Ac,  and  in  the  service  of 
the  church.  See  Somner,  pp.  108, 109 ; 
and  Appendix  85,  vol.  B.  S. 

'  Oervase,    1367-1869.       Oervase 


records  two  other  quarrels  between  the 
archbishop  and  the  convent,  one  in 
the  time  of  William  of  Gorbeuil,  about 
the  church  of  Dover ;  and  a  second, 
between  Theobald  and  Prior  Jeremiah, 
whom  he  compelled  to  resign.  Both, 
no  doubt,  helped  to  embitter  the  feel- 
ing between  the  parties,  but  they  have 
no  particular  bearing  on  the  present 
controversy.  Peter  of  Blois  (ep.  216) 
states  that  there  had  been  a  continual 
hostility  of  the  monks  to  the  arch- 
bishop since  Anselm's  time :  the  days 
of  Thomas  not  excepted :  one  of  the 
brethren  refers  to  the  ill  will  shown  by 
the  convent  to  the  martyr  in  No. 
cclxviii. 
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restore  the  estates.  He  insisted,  however,  on  the  resignation  of  the 
prior,  which  he  effected  after  three  years'  litigation,  the  contest 
being  a  drawn  game,  except  so  far  as  his  personal  enmity  to  the 
prior  was  gratified  by  the  result, 
ohuaefeerof  Archbishop  Baldwin,  whose  misfortune  it  was  to  renew  the 
Bftjdwin  struggle  after  the  position  of  the  monks  had  been  strengthened  and 
their  resources  increased  during  the  pontificates  of  Thomas  and 
Richard,  was  a  man  of  singular  sanctity,  courage,  and  honesty.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  of  his  time,  and  has  left 
behind  him  works  which  attest  his  proficiency  in  the  studies  of  the 
day.'  According  to  Giraldus  Cambrensis,'  who  knew  him  well, 
although  it  is  not  easy  to  say  how  far  he  speaks  the  truth,  he  was 
an  austere,  melancholy  man,  slow  to  anger  and  temperate  in  the 
show  of  it,  wanting  in  severity  and  firmness.  Alexander  Llewelyn, 
the  cross-bearer  of  the  martyr,  used  to  say  of  the  three  archbishops 
whom  he  had  known  that  when  they  came  to  town  the  first  place 
S.  Thomas  visited  was  the  court ;  Richard,  the  grange ;  Baldwin,  the 
church.  He  was,  in  fact,  a  Cisterdan  of  the  best  sort,  a  man  who 
lived  but  little  for  the  world,  and  that  to  make  it  better.  A  certain 
infirmity  of  purpose  may  be  traced  in  his  career,  for  which  the  rapid 
changes  which  attended  his  promotion  may  account,  if  they  cannot 
excuse  it.  He  adapted  himself  perhaps  too  easily  to  the  quickly 
changing  circumstances  of  his  life,  and  so  failed  to  carry  out  in  his 
higher  position  the  hopes  and  promise  which  had  led  to  his  attaining 
it.  According  to  Giraldus,  his  friend,  as  well  as  to  Urban  lU.,  his 
bitter  enemy,  he  was  more  zealous  as  a  monk  than  as  an  abbot,  as 
an  abbot  than  as  bishop,  as  bishop  than  as  archbishop.  In  the 
mouth  of  Urban  this  was  almost  praise.  We,  judging  him  by  a 
better  standard,  may  admire  the  honesty  and  clearsightedness  in 
which,  as  an  abbot,  he  chose  to  perform  the  duty  of  an  abbot  rather 
than  to  humour  the  prejudices  of  his  monks ;  and,  when  he  became 
archbishop,  tried  to  do  his  duty  as  an  archbishop,  instead  of  playing 
into  the  hands  of  the  monastic  party,  a  course  which  would  have 
insured  him  a  much  more  quiet  life,  and,  considering  the  circum- 
stances of  his  death,  might  have  entitled  him  to  canonisation.  The 
His  mon  errors  of  temper,  harshness,  arbitrary  severity,  and  want  of  tact,  of 
which  he  cannot  be  acquitted  on  the  evidence  of  the  letters  (in  voL 
R.  S.),  are  not  perhaps  really  inconsistent  with  the  character  drawn 
of  him  by  Giraldus.    They  seem  to  be  exactly  the  faults  into  which 

*  Walter  Map,  De  Nugis  Corialiam,  volume  of  Bermons  by  Baldwin  in  the 

ed.  Wright,  p.  20.      His  works  are  library  at  Lambeth, 

published  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  '  Gir.  Camb.,  Anglia  Sacra,  ii.  429, 

Bibliotheca  Patr.  Cistcroiensium,  a.]>.  628.    Qervase,  1478. 
1662.    There  are  a  penitential  and  a 


of  temper 
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an  unworldly  man  would  be  hurried  by  the  influence  of  unscrupulous 
and  interested  advisers. 

To  Baldwin,  as  a  Cistercian,  as  a  scholar,  and  as  an  archbishop,  The  state  of 
the  state  of  his  cathedral  monastery  was  extremely  offensive.    The  ohorch 
luxury  and  independence  of  the  monks  were  opposed  to  all  his  b!^?^° 
notions  of  monastic  sanctity:  his  own  claims  as  abbot,  so  highly 
estimated  under  the  Cistercian  rule,  were  practically  repudiated. 
The  once  famous  learning  of  the  school  of  Canterbury  was  now 
represented    only  by  Nigel  Wireker  the  poet  and    Gervase    the 
chronicler.      The  archbishop    felt    himself  to    be  an  unwelcome 
stranger  in  his  own  house ;  the  sense  of  personal  dislike  was  added 
to  determine  his  feelings  towards  the  monks ;  he  knew  that  he  had 
been  forced  upon  them  when  they  would  rather  have  chosen  Theobald 
of  Cluny  >  or  Odo  of  Battle.' 

Still,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  would  have  attempted  any  TheiiuttgH- 
measure  for  their  humiliation  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  suggestions  hbdepen- 
of  the  clerks,  scholars,  and  statesmen  who  surrounded  him  in  his  ^^^ 
new  position.     The  former  complained  that  in  a  monastic  cathedral 
the  archbishop  had  no  means  of  rewarding  his  faithful  servants  with 
places  of  dignity  aud  profit.    All  he  could  do  for  them  was  to  enrich 
them  with  church  livings,  diverting  the  means  appropriated  to  the 
cure  of  souls,  and  placing  them  in  positions  which  they  had  neither 
tastes  nor  time  to  fill  as  the  laws  of  the  church  required.    The 
scholars,'  such  as  Peter  of  Blois  and  Joseph  of  Exeter,  Baldwin's  Tbein- 
kinsman,^  could  find  ample  room  for  regret  that  the  great  revenues  tbe^oian 
should  be  spent  on  idle  and  luxurious  monks,  which  might  maintain  ^^'^^^ 
a  university  of  able  and  useful  students  ;  with  such  a  plea  Baldwin 
himself  had  much  sympathy,  and  the  poverty  of  the  infant  univer- 
sities   presented  a  disagreeable    contrast    to    the    riches    of    the 
monasteries.     But  the  statesmen,  the  court  bishops,  and  clerical 
lawyers  were  the  bitterest  enemies  of    the    monks,  whom    they 
regarded  as  the  avowed  maintainers  of  an  alien  jurisdiction  in  the 
country,  as  the  greatest  supporters  of  dangerous  and  disreputable 
immunities,  and  as  insurmountable  obstacles  to  an    equal    and 
uniform  administration  of  justice.    Both  king  and  church  were  from 
time  to  time  exasperated  by  the  claim  of  the  monks  to  elect  the 
primate,  a  claim  which  they  looked  upon  as  a  dangerous  innovation, 
and  which,  if  granted,  might  lead  to  a  repetition  of  the  miseries  of 
the  struggle  between  Henry  and  Thomas.     Urged  by  these,  the 

>  Benedict.  Peterb.  ad  1184.  Trojan  War.    Baldwin  intended  him 

*  Gervase,  1466.  to  be  the  poet  of  the  third  Craaade. 
"  Cf.  No.  olzz.  p.  146,  vol.  R.  S. ;      Oir.  Camb.,  Ang.  Sacra,  iL  492.    He 

and  Qervase,  1478.  is  mentioned  once   in   No.   ccxlviii. 

*  The  author  of  the  lost  Antioeheia      p.  230,  as  in  correspondence  with  the 
and  of    the   extant    History  of   the      dean  of  Rheims. 
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uehbbhop  began  his  attack  upon  the  eoviTeiii,  and^adTiaBd  bj  Iheaa, 
he  eondacted  his  approaches  bj  those  croc^ced  wajs  in  iHuch  a  man 
cannot  walk  at  onee  honestly  and  sncoessfnllj.^ 

If  we  are  to  accept  the  acooont  giyen  bj  Baldwin  and  his 
adheienu,  his  intention  was  (mlj  to  build  a  large  collegiate  chazch, 
such  as  had  been  projected  bj  8.  Af>gpJm  aod  S.  Thomaay  in  hraoar 
of  S.  Stephen  and  S.  Thomas,  to  be  tenanted  bj  men  of  learning, 
nsefolness,  and  distinction.  For  the  maintenance  of  this  estabHsh- 
ment  sufficient  could  be  easily  spaied  from  the  aiduepaoc^al 
property  if  it  were  freed  from  tihe  chums  bj  which  tihe  liberality  or 
piety  of  the  series  of  monks  who  had  filled  the  see  had  impovedahed 
it  for  the  enrichment  of  the  ccmvent.  The  monks,  on  the  other 
hand,  declared  that  this  foondation  was  intended  to  sapplant  their 
own  church,  as  the  mother  church  of  England.  It  was  to  be  built 
and  endowed  out  of  their  estates ;  itscanons  were  to  be  tihe  biahops, 
who  already  claimed  a  voice  in  the  election  of  the  primate ;  that 
voice  would  be  heard  in  exclusion  of  the  convent  The  archlnshop, 
backed  by  the  king,  would  have  supreme  jurisdiction ;  he  would  be 
pope  and  the  suf&agans  his  cardinals ;  beyond  him  no  appeal  would 
be  suffered  to  go ;  not  only  would  the  monasteries  loee  their  monflj. 


'  It  may  be  as  well  to  give  here  in 
a  note,  before  entering  upon  the 
ehronolo^cal  sketch  of  the  straggle,  a 
list  of  the  monks  who  were  engaged  in 
the  dispute  with  Baldwin,  1187-1189 
(page  references  are  to  toL  in  B.S.) : — 
Honorios,  prior,  1186-1188. 
Geoffrey,  sabprior,  1186-1191. 
AUn,  third  prior. 

Bobert,  sacrist,  |      Obedien* 

Hervey,  cellarer,  I-      tiaries  in 

Simon,  chamberlain,     )  1187. 

Balph,  ahnoner,  d.  1168. 
Bog^Norreys,  )   Treasorers, 

John  of  Bocliing,  \        1187, 

Balph  of  Orpington.      I         p.  60. 
Symon,  treasnrer,  1187,  p.  55. 
Felix,  cellarer,  1189,  p.  299 ;  deposed, 

1191 ;  sacrist,  before  1197 ;  prior  of 

Dover,  1197. 
Osbert  de  Bristo,  prior,  1190. 
John  de  Bremble,  probably  third  prior 

until  1188.  See  No.  ccxzxu.  pp.  298, 

oUo. 
Bdmund, 
Humfrey, 
Haymo  de  Thanet, 
Symon, 

Oervase,  sacrist  in  1198,  p.  815. 
Nigel  *  Wireker,*  pp.  815,  817. 
WiUiam,  precentor  in  1198,  pp.  258, 
811. 


Employed 
abroad. 


of 
Norreys. 


Died  at  Borne 
in  1188 


Herrey,  precentor  in  1189. 
Alexander  of  Dover, 

pp.  94,308, 
Henry,  pp.  226,  230, 
Jonas,  p.  271, 
Elia8,p.278, 
B.,  p.  226,  Ac 
Willelmus  Ascelinns, 

p.  311, 
BobertoB  Medicos,  p^ 

312, 
Walter  de  Ba,  p.  169. 
B.,  chaplain  to  S.  Thomas. 
— ,  chaplain  to  S.  Thomas. 
B.  de  Tumba,  p.  308. 
0.  de  Tumba,  p.  314. 
B.  de  Oripta,  p.  298. 
Helyas  Magnus,  p.  315. 
Aaron,  pp.  67,  315,  317. 
Isaac,  pp.  311,  317. 
James,  p.  315. 
Walter  de  Stura,  p.  311. 
B.  de  Eastry,  p.  313. 
Zacharias,  p.  312. 
Benjamin,  p.  312. 
LodoviouB,  p.  312. 
Badewinus,  p.  311. 
Balph  de  Hanmdel,  p.  311. 
Symon  of  Dover,  p.  67. 
John  of  Dover,  p.  430.      Abbot  of 

Battle,  1200-1213. 
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but  their  stay  and  support,  thair  oonnexion  with  Borne  would  be  cut 
off,  recourse  to  the  Holy  See  would  be  forbidden,  and  a  schism  in  the 
Western  Church  would  follow.  It  is  curious  to  note  how  nearly 
their  instincts  led  them  to  the  results  which  four  centuries  later  did 
follow  the  abolition  of  the  monastic  order  in  England. 

The  first  measure  taken  by  the  archbishop  was  to  procure  a  letter 
from  the  pope,  Lucius  III.,^  empowering  him  to  reclaim  the  pos-  Bauwin 
sessions  alienated  from  the  see  by  his  predecessor.    This  licence  was  M^AMiMnce 
necessaiy,  because  the  alienations  in  question  had  been  confirmed  by  the'aUraAtad 
Alexander  m.,  and  by  Lucius  himself.^    It  was  uncertain  how  far  g[^^  ®' 
such  a  permission  would  be  allowed  to  be  valid  in  opposition  to  the 
papal  privileges  which  might  be  adduced  by  the  convent ;  but  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  if  the  archbishop  had  proceeded  without  it 
he  would  have  put  himself  out  of  court  at  once.    Of  these  alienated 
possessions  the  principal  ones  were  the  oblations  of  the  church, 
which  canonically  belonged  to  the  archbishop,'  and  the  four  churches 
appropriated  to  the  almonry,   Monkton,    Eastry,    Mepeham,  and 
Eynesford,  and  these  had  been  confirmed  to  the  convent  by  the  Holy 
See.    The  alienations  which  had  not  been  so  confirmed  the  archbishop 
could  reclaim  with  no  risk  of  coming  in  direct  conflict  with  the 
court  of  Borne.    His  measures  would  probably  be  appealed  against, 
but  when  the  appeal  was  once  admitted,  the  price  of  justice  at  Borne 
was  notorious,  and  the  longest  purse,  the  weightiest  influence,  or  the 
most  determined  pertinacity  might  reckon  on  victory. 

Armed  with  this  permission,  Baldwin,  on  the  15th  of  December,  Hei 


1185,  the  first  anniversary  of  his  enthronement,  came  to  Canterbury 
and  confiscated  the  xenia.^  It  is  probable  that  the  news  of  the 
death  of  the  pope,  which  occurred  at  Verona  on  the  24th  of  November, 
reached  England  about  this  time,  and  that  for  that  reason  the  arch- 
bishop did  not  proceed  at  once  to  seize  the  churches  of  the  almonry. 
Bib  agents  at  Verona,  however,  lost  no  time  in  obtaining  the  renewal 
of  the  licence  from  Urban  III.^  This  was  issued  on  the  19th  of 
December,  and  on  the  25th  of  January  1186,  the  archbishop's  clerks,  Jg^l,^^, 
by  virtue  of  his  presentations,  took  possession  of  the  churches  of  ttwaimooiy 
Monkton  and  Eastry.  They  borrowed  the  keys,  says  Oervase,^ 
pretending  that  they  wished  to  hear  the  gospel,  and  fraudulently 
inducted  the  new  incumbents.  At  the  same  time  certain  of  the  vills 
of  the  convent  were  seized  and  committed  to  lay  stewards  under 
the  archbishop's  authority. 

The  monks,  immediately  on  the  receipt  of  this  news,  appealed  to 
Borne  against  the  archbishop,  who  in  consequence  proceeded  to  take 

'  Mo.  i.  *  Battely'B  Canterbury,  p.  97,  and  vol.  R.  S.  p.  5. 

*  Can.  Apost.  xl.  *  Oeryaae,  1478. 

*  No.  ii.  •  Gervase,  1478. 
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possession  of  all  the  estates  of  the  church.  As  in  Theobald's  time, 
a  mediation  was  proposed  and  accepted.  The  archbishop  restored 
the  estates,  and  the  convent  renounced  the  appeal.  Baldwin 
retained,  however,  both  the  xenia  and  the  disputed  churches,  as  he 
had  a  right  to  do,  on  the  renunciation  of  the  appeal,  and  proceeded 
to  bestow  the  latter  on  some  of  those  influential  ecclesiastics  whose 
interest  he  was  anxious  to  secure  either  at  home  or  abroad. 
Eynesford  he  gave  to  John  of  Poictiers,  now  archbishop  of  Lyons.' 
The  convent  were  not  unanimous  in  their  submission ;  one  monk, 
Haymo  of  Thanet,  refused  to  join  in  the  compromise,  and  carried  the 
appeal  (contrary  to  the  good  faith  of  the  convent),  first  by  letter  and 
then  in  person,  to  Pope  Urban. 

The  next  step  the  archbishop  took  was,  pursuant  to  the  policy  of 
Theobald,  to  get  rid  of  the  prior  and  substitute  a  creature  of  his  own. 
Alan  was  made  abbot  of  Tewkesbury,*  and  to  maintain  the  balance 
of  justice  Bobert  of  Hastings,  Baldwin's  chief  supporter  among  the 
monks,  was  rewarded  with  the  abbacy  of  Chester.  Honorius,  the 
cellarer  of  Christ  Church,  who  had  been  chaplain  to  the  archbishop, 
was  elected  to  succeed  Alan.'  This  appointment  is  said  to  have  been 
made  at  the  petition  of  the  convent,  who  perhaps  knew  Honorius 
better  than  the  archbishop  did,  the  latter  accepting  him  as  a  man 
who  would  easily  be  amenable  to  his  influence.  This  was  done  on 
the  18th  of  July. 

Matters  being  now  ripe  for  futher  progress,  a  letter  was  issued  to 
the  clergy  and  people  of  England,  instituting  a  brotherhood  for 
collecting  contributions  towards  the  building  of  a  new  collegiate 
church,  to  be  dedicated  to  the  martyrs  Stephen  and  Thomas.^  In 
confirmation  of  this  design  letters  were  produced  from  the  pope, 
which  had  been  granted  to  the  earnest  petitions  of  the  bishops  and 
archbishop.^  One  of  these,  which  was  published  in  November, 
confirmed  the  foundation  of  the  college ;  another  readjusted  the 
oblations  of  Christ  Church,  giving  one  quarter  to  the  monks, 
another  to  the  poor,  another  to  the  fabric  of  the  cathedral,  and  the 
remainder  to  the  archbishop,  to  be  used  at  his  pleasure. 

During  the  last  week  of  November,  Baldwin  and  his  clerks  came 
down  to  Canterbury,  intending  to  install  his  new  foundation  for  a 
time  in  the  parish  church  of  8.  Stephen  at  Hakington,  the  northern 
suburb  of  Canterbury,  about  three  furlongs  from  the  cathedral.    If 


*  John  of  PoiotierB  was  a  native  of 
Canterbury.  Walter  Map,  De  Nugis 
Gurialiom,  p.  70. 

'  Beoeived  benediction  June  15. 
Oervaee,  1480. 

'  Alan    of    Tewkesbury;    ep.   ziv. 


Gervase,  1480. 

*  No.  viii.  This  expedient  for 
raising  funds  was  not  unusual.  See 
Ann.  Winton.  (ed.  Liiard),  p.  78,  and 
Du  Cange,  Confratria, 

•  Nos.  vi.,  dlx.,  dlxi. 
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we  are  to  credit  Gervase  ^  the  oollege  was  already  inoorporated.  It  hia  plan  for 
was  to  consist  of  sixty  or  seventy  prebendaries :  one  stall  was  assigned  ^ 
to  the  king,  and  one  to  each  of  the  confederate  bishops,  who  were 
each  to  endow  and  appoint  his  prebendary  and  vicar.  Every  incum- 
bent of  a  church  in  the  gift  of  the  archbishop  was  to  be  a  canon,  and 
this  included  also  all  the  churches  properly  in  the  gift  of  the  convent. 
By  a  singular  coincidence  it  happened  that  on  the  night  of  the  feast  visum  of 
of  S.  Catherine  a  young  monk,  named  Andrew  John,  saw  a  wonderful  jotm  ^ 
vision.  The  venerated  form  of  S.  Thomas  appeared  to  him,  bade  him 
rise  from  his  pallet  and  follow  him  from  the  dormitory  into  the  choir, 
and  through  the  choir  into  an  adjacent  tower.  There  the  saint  showed 
him  a  huge  Catherine  wheel,  shooting  out  blue  flames.  Having 
withdrawn  a  little  way,  he  saw  the  archbishop  approach.  He  took 
three  swords,  and  having  leaned  upon  each  to  try  whether  it  would 
bend,  chose  one  of  them,  and  summoned  the  prior  Honorius.  '  I  wish,' 
said  Baldwin,  '  to  destroy  this  new  work  [the  unfinished  cathedral], 
and  for  this  purpose  I  have  made  this  wheel,  but  without  you  I  can- 
not move  it.'  The  prior  reluctantly  complied,  and  other  monks  were 
called  to  help.  Andrew  John  was  now  terribly  frightened,  and 
implored  the  saint  to  interfere.  S.  Thomas  drew  his  sword,  a  blade 
of  inconceivable  brightness,  inscribed  with  letters  of  gold,  at  the  first 
sight  of  which  the  archbishop  and  his  satellites  vanished.  He  then 
delivered  the  sword  to  Andrew,  showing  him  the  inscription, '  Oladius 
beati  Petri  apostoli,'  and  bade  him  give  it  to  the  prior,  who  should 
smite  with  it  and  destroy  the  Catherine  wheel.  The  monk  now 
awoke,  but  the  dream  was  thrice  repeated  before  he  ventured  to  tell 
it  to  the  prior,  who  immediately  saw  in  the  wheel  the  archbishop's 
new  college,  and  in  the  sword  of  S.  Peter  the  ready  weapon  of  appeal 
to  Bome.  About  the  same  time  another  of  the  brethren  saw  in  a 
vision  the  archbishop  trying  to  cut  off  8.  Thomas's  head,  and  losing 
his  mitre  in  the  attempt. 

This  strange  vision,  whether  true  or  fictitious,  was  believed  by  the  second  ap- 
brethren,  and  had  the  effect  of  settling  prior  Honorius  in  his  fidelity.*  ^4nt 
On  the  8th  of  December  the  convent  united  in  a  second  appeal,  which 
was  announced  to  Baldwin  on  the  14th  at  Gillingham,  by  Oervase 
the  historian,  who  fixed  the  date  of  appeal  for  the  following  Mid-Lent 
Sunday.'  The  archbishop  received  Gervase  with  calnmess  and 
allowed  the  appeal.  On  the  16th,  however,  he  came  to  Canterbury, 
and  on  the  next  day  proceeded  to  Hakington,  where  he  said  mass,  and 
instituted  his  canons  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  convent. 
Beturning  to  Christ  Church  the  same  day,  he  suspended  the  prior 

*  Qervaae,  1481. 

*  There  are  nomeroas  references  to  this  vision  in  the  letters  (vol.  R.  S.) ; 
especially  N«s.  Iziz.,  oozoiv.  *  Oerv.  1484.    No.  iz. 
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and  tbe  appellant  brethren,  closed  tbe  monastery,  and  ordered  tbe 
monks  on  tbeir  obedience  to  remain  witbin.^  Tben,  as  a  mark  of  bis 
profound  displeasure,  be  went  to  keep  Gbristmas  at  Otford,  tbereby 
laying  bis  catbedral  open  to  an  unbeard-of  insult,  for  on  Gbristmas  eve 
two  papal  legates,  Hugb  of  Nunant  and  Cardinal  Octavian,  neitber  of 
tbem  a  bisbop,  were  suffered  to  enter  tbe  cburcb  witb  tbeir  mitres  on 
and  tbeir  crosses  erect.  Tbe  prior,  regardless  of  tbe  probibition,  fled 
from  Canterbury  immediately  after  Baldwin's  departure,  and,  crossing 
tbe  straits,  landed  on  tbe  22nd  in  Flanders,'  wbence  be  pursued  bis 
way  to  Verona. 

Tbe  contest  was  now  to  begin  in  earnest,  and  eacb  party  looked 
round  for  supporters,  botb  at  bome  and  abroad.    Tbe  state  of  Europe 
was  sucb  tbat  neitber  bad  any  difficulty  in  finding  patrons.    Baldwin 
was  strong  in  tbe  assistance  of  Henry,  wbo  was  believed  to  bave 
suggested  tbe  tactics  of  tbe  arcbbisbop,  and  tbe  convent  consequently 
betook  tbemselves  to  solicit  tbe  friendsbip  of  tbose  wbo  openly  or 
secretly    wisbed   to    embarrass    tbe  king.     All  wbo    bad  sbown 
sympathy  witb  S.  Tbomas  during  bis  life,  or  reverence  for  bim 
i^ter  bis  death,  were  claimed  as  friends  by  tbe  convent.  Philip 
of  France  and  Philip  of  Flanders  were  drawn  to  this  side  either 
by  dislike  to  tbe  king  or  by  duty  to  the  martyr.    The  Emperor 
Frederick  was  appealed  to  by  the  convent ; '  Henry  tbe  Lion,  as  tbe 
king's  son-in-law,  was  favourable  to  tbe  archbiBbop,  and  bis  ex- 
ample was  followed  by  tbe  king  and  queen  of  Sicily.*     Tbe  whole 
The  oiBter-     Cistcrcian  order,  at  home  and  abroad,  espoused  tbe  party  of  Baldwin 
Baui??,'^  from  principle  and  inclination ;  and  tbe  whole  order  of  Cluny,  at 
2^^    ^    bome  and  abroad,  undertook  tbe  defence  of  the  convent,  to  which 
they  were  attached  by  tbeir  earliest  traditions.    Thus  the  monastic 
party  in  England  was  itself  divided,  and  whilst  tbe  convents  of 
Faversham,   Beading,  and  Lewes  were  found  among  tbe  willing 
agents  of  tbe  monks,  tbose  of  Boxley  and  Bobertsbridge  were  always 
ready  to  defeat  any  step  injurious  to  tbe  arcbbisbop.    Of  the  greater 
monasteries,  those  of  Peterborough,  Battle,  and  Tewkesbury  were 
ruled  by  abbots  wbo  bad  been  priors  of  Canterbury,  and  Evesham 
by  a  Cluniac  monk.    S.  Augustine's,  hating  impartially  both  the 
arcbbisbop  and  tbe  convent,  stood  aloof  from  the  strife.    In  France 
tbe  abbeys  of  S.  Bertin  and  Cluny  afforded  a  bome  to  tbe  exiles 
and  provisions  to  tbe  messengers  of  tbe  convent.    One  Cistercian 
monk,  Peter,  wbo  had  been  abbot  of  Cfteaux,  and  was  now  bisbop  of 
Arras,  offered  a  lukewarm  support  to  tbe  monks,  but  actually  played 
into  tbe  hands  of  Baldwin.    Balpb  de  Serra  (Sarr  in  Thanet),  dean 
of  Bbeims,  wbo  had  been  a  friend  of  S.  Tbomas,  and  was  personally 


*  Gervase  1485. 

•  No.  xlx. 


•  No.  xi. 

*  No.  olxzziiU 
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attached  to  the  convent,  was  their  most  zealous  supporter  among 
the  secular  clergy  in  France. 

In  the  college  of  cardinals  the  same  di£ferences  prevailed.  Of  Parties  in 
the  cardinal  bishops,  Henry  of  Albano,  who  had  been  abbot  of  ^o^diSiiB 
Olairvaux  when  Baldwin  was  abbot  of  Ford,  undertook  the  defence 
of  his  friend ;  he  was  supported  by  Cardinal  Albert,  the  chancellor, 
who  is  also  claimed  by  the  Gistercians,^  and  who  had  known  the 
king  of  England  in  former  years,  and  by  the  cardinal  deacon 
Octavian.  On  the  other  hand,  Theobald,  bishop  of  Ostia  and  dean 
of  the  Sacred  College,  had  been  abbot  of  Gluny,  and  also  a  candidate 
for  the  see  of  Canterbury  when  Baldwin  was  elected ; '  both  good 
reasons  for  supporting  the  monks.  Among  the  less  eminent 
cardinalH  who  were  glad  to  pursue  the  ordinary  policy  of  the  papacy 
by  weakening  the  authority  of  the  bishops  and  supporting  the 
demand  of  the  monks,  the  latter  found  great  favour.  Of  these  were 
William  of  Champagne,  archbishop  of  Bheims,  who,  though  not 
resident,  had  influential  agents  at  Verona;  Oratian,  the  cardinal 
of  SS.  Gosmas  and  Damian,  the  friend  of  S.  Thomas,  who  called 
him  the  Son  of  Orace,  and  the  mortal  enemy  of  Henry,  who  had 
contemned  his  mediation  in  1169 ;  Cardinal  Hyacinth,  who  after- 
wards became  Celestine  III. ;  the  French  cardinals,  Melior  and 
Balph  Nigel ;  Gerard  Allucingoli,  nephew  of  Lucius  m. ;  Peter  of 
Piacenza,  Sofi&ed  of  S.  Mary  in  Via  Lata ;  and  John  of  Anagni, 
cardinal  priest  of  S.  Mark,  to  whose  family  was  attached  a  young 
ecclesiastic,  his  kinsman,  whose  friendship  gained  at  this  time  was 
fraught  with  great  issues  both  to  the  convent  and  to  their  country ; 
Lothario  '  dei  Conti  di  Segni,  afterwards  Pope  Innocent  III.  Last, 
if  not  least.  Urban  HI.,  or  Pope  Turban  as  the  imperialists  called 
him,  once  archdeacon  of  Bourges,  and  an  ally  of  S.  Thomas.* 
threw  himself  with  his  characteristic  violence  into  the  party  opposed 
to  Baldwin. 

# 

The  archbishop  took  up  his  position  with  the  best  advice.  He 
found  himself  backed  by  the  majority  of  the  bishops  at  home.  Oeof- 
frey  of  Ely,^  the  archidiabolus  of  S.  Thomas,  was  ready  to  depose 
that  in  that  loving  intercourse  which  they  had  enjoyed  the  departed 
saint  had  often  spoken  of  his  design  of  building  a  church  in  honour 


PoBittonof 
ttaebtabops 
atbmne 


>  Cisooniiu. 

'  Benedict  Peterb.  ad  ann.  1184. 

»  P.  68,  vol  B.  S. 

*  Conrad  of  Ursperg,  p.  occxl.  (ed. 
1540.)    Herb.  Bosham,  vii.  1. 

*  No.  zziii.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  there  may  be  some  traces  of  a 
design  of  this  sort  on  the  part  of 
S.  Anselm  and  8.  Thomas  in  their 
different  lives;  I  have  not,  however, 


been  able  to  discover  them.  There  is 
so  great  an  a  priori  probability  that 
S.  Thomas,  who  had  a  great  venera- 
tion for  S.  Stephen,  had  some  such 
plan,  that  Oeoffrey  might  safely  assert 
it,  whether  tme  or  not.  Peter  of 
Blois  tells  an  even  more  circumstantial 
story  of  8.  Anselm^s  wish  to  do  tiie 
same.  £p.  216.  (Appendix,  vol.  B.  8. 
No.  dkxi.) 
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of  S.  Stephen.  Hugh  of  Nonant,  the  elect  of  Coventiy,  nephew  of 
Amulf  of  Lisieuxy'  the  inheritor  of  the  diplomatio  abilities  and 
oourtly  habits  of  a  long  race  of  astute  Norman  prelates,  and  the  inveter- 
ate enemy  of  monachism,  was  prepared  to  go  any  lengths  of  violence 
in  the  same  direction.  John  the  Chantor,  bishop  of  Exeter,  was 
bound,  both  as  an  Exeter  man  and  as  a  newly  consecrated  bishop,  to 
take  the  side  of  his  townsman  and  primate.  The  bishop  of  Norwich, 
John  of  Oxford,  needed  no  persuasion  to  take  up  arms  against  his  old 
enemies.  Gilbert  of  Bochester  was  the  near  kinsman  of  the  king's 
justiciar,  and  at  constant  war  with  the  monks  of  his  own  church. 
Sefirid  of  Chichester  and  Reginald  of  Bath,  with  a  view  probably  to 
future  elections,  took  the  opposite  side.  Hugh  of  Lincoln  stood 
aloof,  and,  according  to  his  biographer,  faithfully  remonstrated  with 
Baldwin,  explaining  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  course  he  was 
beginning,  so  clearly  and  sensibly  that  the  result  almost  entitled  him 
to  the  reputation  of  a  prophet.* 

Of  the  king's  ministers,  Banulf  Glanvill  professed  attachment  to 
the  convent,  but  Hubert  Walter,  his  nephew,  was  designated  for 
one  of  the  new  prebends,  as  were  also  Richard  FitzNeal,  the  king's 
treasurer,  and  several  others  who  rose  to  eminence  in  the  following 
reigns,  among  whom  were  William  of  S.  Mere  I'Eglise,  afterwards 
bishop  of  London ;  Henry  of  Northampton,  canon  of  B.  Paul's  ;  and 
Balph  of  S.  Martin,  the  persecutor  of  the  convent  under  John.' 

Before  sending  his  representatives  to  Bome  to  answer  the  prior, 
the  archbishop  took  a  step  towards  recovering  the  administration  of 
the  conventual  estates.  He  forbade  the  tenants  to  pay  rent  to  the 
monks,  and,  having  summoned  three  of  the  brethren,  presented  them 
with  a  commission  to  manage  the  affiurs  of  the  house  during  the 
absence  of  the  prior.^  The  convent  refused  to  recognise  the  autho- 
rity, and  Baldwin,  having  pleaded  the  precedent  of  Theobald,  not 
feding  very  sure  of  his  ground,  waived  his  claim.'^  The  king,  who 
had  spent  Christmas  at  Ouildford  and  was  now  going  abroad,  about 
this  time  sent,  at  the  archbishop's  request,  the  bishops  of  Norwich 
and  Worcester,  with  Hugh  of  Nunant,^  to  propose  an  arbitration ;  but 
this  was  rejected  by  the  subprior  OeofErey,  a  man  of  great  firmness 
and  much  practical  ability,  who  two  days  afterwards  had  an  inter- 
view with  the  king  at  Chilham,  and  left  him  favourably  impressed 


*  Hugh  was  nephew  to  Amulf, 
bishop  of  Lisieuz,  and  John  FitzHar- 
donin,  bishop  of  S^ex,  and  adminis- 
trator of  Rochester :  grand-nephew  of 
John,  bishop  of  lisienz.  See  Epist. 
Amolfl,  pp.  97,  121,  187,  Ac  (ed. 
Migne) ;  and  Ord.  Vital,  zi  81,  zii.  85. 
Hugh  was  legate  of  the  Apostolic  See 


for  Ireland  in  1186. 

*  Magna    Vita    S.    Hogonis    (ed. 
Dimock,  pp.  188  186). 

'  Foedera,  i.  99.    Foss's  Judges,  i. 
418. 

*  Nos.  Izzxiy.  Ixzzy. 

*  Gervase,  1486. 
'  No.  xciz. 
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with  his  eloqnenoe  and  moderation.  On  the  11th  of  February,  1187, 
Henry  came  in  person  to  Christ  Ghnrch,  and  prayed  the  monks  to 
renonnoe  the  appeal  and  accept  an  arbitration.  This  failing,  he 
addressed  himself  to  Baldwin,  with  whom  he  was  acting  in  concert. 
'LetthearchbishopremoyethesQspensionof  theoffendingmonks ;  the 
king  was  in  despair  at  losing  so  many  valuable  intercessors.'  The 
archbishop  insisted  on  a  confession  to  be  made  in  the  presence  of 
witnesses;  the  convent  pleaded  the  privilege  by  which  strangers 
were  forbidden  to  be  present  on  such  an  occasion.  The  archbishop, 
however,  granted  a  general  absolution  before  he  left. 

He  now  despatched  his  agents  to  Verona :  Peter  of  Blois,  arch-  Baldwin 
deacon  of  Bath,  and  William  of  8.  Faith  {sans  faith,  according  to  tove^^ 
the  convent),  precentor  of  Wells.    He  also  changed  the  site  of  his  ^^!^ 
new  church,  from  the  churchyard  of  Hakington  to  the  vacant  space  ^  <^*^^8<c 
in  front  of  S.  Dunstan's  church,  now  known  as  S.  Thomas's  hill.^ 
The  foundations  were  begun  on  the  18th  of  February,  a  day  marked 
by  the  heaviest  hailstorm  ever  known  in  Kent. 

The  prior  and  his  companions,  well  furnished  with  letters  of  HonoriaBat 
introduction,  had  now  reached  Verona,  and  found  the  pope  already  ta^?i^. 
active  in  their  behalf.  He  had  listened  favourably  to  the  first  appeal,  ^umtim 
and  before  the  arrival  of  the  prior,  on  the  19th  of  January,  had 
issued  a  mandate  for  the  restoration  of  Eastry  and  Monkton,  the 
execution  of  which  was  committed  to  the  bishop  of  Lincoln  and  the 
abbots  of  Boxley  and  S.  Augustine's.'  As,  however,  this  appeal  had 
been  formally  renounced,  these  letters  were  not  brought  forward  in 
the  controversy.  Notwithstanding  the  absence  of  Theobald  of  Ostia,' 
Honorius  obtained  an  audience  of  the  pope,  and  on  the  1st  of  March, 
a  week  before  the  term  of  the  appeal,  was  able  to  send  papal  letters 
to  England  ordering  the  archbishop  to  remove  his  suspension,  and 
the  abbots  of  Battle,  Faversham  and  S.  Augustine's  to  enforce 
compliance.^  As  the  archbishop's  agents  had  not  arrived  on  Mid-Lent 
Sunday,  Urban  adjourned  the  hearing  of  the  cause  to  the  10th  of 
April,  in  the  meanwhile  granting  several  privileges  to  the  prior,  and 


*  Oervaee,  1491 ;  Soinner,  p.  47 ;  and 
No.  dlv.  vol.  R.  S.  Although  the  new 
site  was  in  the  parish  of  S.  Donstan, 
the  college  continued  to  be  called  that 
of  Hakington. 

*  No8.  ill.  V.  The  churches  of 
Eynesford  and  Mepeham  are  not 
mentioned  in  this  letter.  Mepeham 
was  in  fact  held  by  Master  Virgil,  to 
whom  Archbishop  Bichard  had  given 
it  at  the  request  of  Alexander  III., 
and  whose  rights  he  had  reserved  in 
the  act  of  appropriation.  Eynesford 
had  been  long  in  litigation  between 


the  convent  and  the  heirs  of  William 
FitzBalph,  the  original  donor.  This 
ended  in  Archbishop  Richard's  time. 
He  gave  it  to  Oentilis,  a  nephew  of 
Alexander  III.,  to  revert  on  his  death 
to  the  almonry.  Gentilis  died  shortly 
before  Bichard,  who  then  confirmed 
the  appropriation. — Fragment  of  a 
chartulary  of  the  almonry,  Lambeth 
Charters,  vol.  ziii.  p.  1,  No.  15,  and 
Bodl.  MS.  Tanner,  zviu. 

■  No.  zzziv. 

*  Nos.  zzvL  xxvii* 
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especially  vesting  the  whole  of  the  oblations  of  the  ohnich  in  the 
hands  of  the  convent. 

Baldwin  received  the  letters  ordering  the  removal  of  the  prior's 
suspension  on  the  26th  of  March,  at  Otford ;  he  took  no  farther 
notice  of  them,  but,  by  way  of  showing  his  contempt  for  the  convent, 
consecrated,  at  S.  Paul's  in  London  on  the  following  day,  the  chrism 
for  the  diocese  of  Canterbury.^  The  abbot  of  Battle  executed  his 
commission  on  the  11th  of  April,'  declaring  the  sentence  against  the 
prior  and  monks  to  be  invalid ;  the  other  points  of  the  mandate, 
which  proceeded  to  enjoin  the  restoration  of  the  status  quo  ante 
appellationem,  he  was  afraid  to  proceed  with,  and  referred  them 
back  to  the  pope.  On  the  14th  >  the  archbishop's  clerks  appealed  to 
the  pope  against  the  commissioners,  and  Baldwin  replied  to  the 
attack  by  confining  to  the  monastery  Ralph  of  Orpington  and  John 
of  Boching,  the  managers  of  the  estates,  and  by  buildinj^  a  chapd 
of  wood,  eighty  feet  in  length,  on  the  chosen  site. 

This  was  duly  reported  to  the  pope,  who,  on  the  9th  of  May,  the 
representatives  of  Baldwin  having  not  yet  appeared,  addressed  two 
peremptory  letters^  to  the  archbishop,  in  the  first  of  which  he 
forbade  him  to  proceed  with  his  buildings,  and  in  the  second  ordered 
him  to  restore  the  property  of  the  convent.  He  also  wrote  to  the 
prelates  of  England  abolishing  the  new  brotherhood,  and  to  the 
abbots  of  Battle,  Faversham  and  8.  Augustine's,  to  compel  Baldwin 
to  restitution.^  Honorius  and  his  party,  having  succeeded  so  well, 
prepared  to  return  home,  leaving  the  cause  in  the  hands  of  Master 
Pillius,  an  eminent  advocate,  with  injunctions  to  watch  the  arrival 
and  the  machinations  of  the  archbishop's  agents.  The  letters  were 
sent  forward  by  Haymo  of  Thanet,  the  original  appellant.^  Brothers 
Humfrey  and  Edmund  prepared  to  accompany  the  prior.^ 

The  apostolic  mandates  were  served  on  the  archbishop  as  he  was 
going  on  a  legatine  visit  to  Wales,®  the  first  at  Bredon,  on  June  10th, 
and  the  second  at  Shrewsbury,  on  the  28rd,  by  brothers  Symon  and 
Aaron.  To  both  he  returned  answer  in  writing, '  We  have  seen  the 
pope's  mandates,  and  what  we  have  to  do  thereupon  we  will  do.' 
His  practical  reply  was  to  press  on  the  building ;  the  papal  letter 
had  miraculous  power  to  turn  the  wooden  edifice  to  stone ;  ^  the 
canons  began  to  build  their  houses,  and  took  upon  themselves  the 
responsibility  of  proceeding  with  the  church.  John  of  Boching  and 
Ralph  of  Orpington  were  now  excommunicated,  and  immediately 


No.  xzxiii.    Gerv.  1498. 

No.  zxTiii.    Genr.  1494. 

Gerv.  1494. 

Nos.  xl.  zlii. 

Nob.  xU.  xliii. 

Genr.  1497.    Nob.  Izx.  Ixziz. 


*  Nob.  liii.  liv. 

'  Not  tp  be  confounded  with  Ub 
expedition  to  Wales  in  the  following 
year  on  the  businesB  of  the  Crosade. 

•  No.  Ixvi. 
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carried  their  complaint  to  the  pope.^    The  royal  interference  was  also 
invoked.    Banulf    Olanvill  forbade  the  execution  of  the  second  Bauau 
mandate,  and  summoned  the  subprior  to  Westminster  on  the  25th  btdA  the 
of  July.^    Geofi&ey  declined  the  obey  the  summons,  but  sent  two  tSm^te 
aged  brethren  in  his  place  ;  whom  the  justiciar  charged  to  recall  the 
prior,  and  to  send  the  subprior  with  five  or  six  of  the  monks  to 
exhibit  their  privileges  and  charters  before  the  king  in  Normandy.' 

The  convent  were  thrown  into  the  greatest  dismay  by  these  Honoriaa 
proceedings.    That  the  prior  should  have  left  Verona  under  the  voraa^and 
circumstances  seemed  little  better  than  treason.    Brother  Haymo,  bnolf"^ 
who  had  foolishly  ventured  home  without  a  protection,^  had  been 
instantly  sent  back.    Other  messengers  were  sent  off  to  the  brethren 
at  Verona,  and  to  Gluny,  Tours,  and  Bheims,  to  meet  Honorius.^ 
Haymo  met  him  at  VerceUi,^  but,  not  being  in  possession  of  the 
latest  news,  could  not  induce  him  to  return  to  the  court.    He 
proceeded  homewards,  and  reached  Soissons,  where  he  took  up  his 
residence  with  the  dean  of  Bheims,^  until  he  received  peremptory 
directions  to  return  to  Verona.'    These  he  obeyed,  and  arrived  there 
on  the  11th  of  September.^    In  the  meantime  important  events  had 
occurred  both  there  and  nearer  home. 

We  have  seen  how  the  archbishop  had  been  foiled  in  his  attempt 
to  get  the  management  of  the  conventual  estates  intrusted  to  his 
nominees  during  the  absence  of  the  prior.    On  his  return  from  Bauwin 
Wales  he  made  another  effort  to  secure  it,  which  led  to  further  toasarpthe 


difficulties.  He  began  by  again  seizing  the  whole  estates  of  the  mentoT the 
convent.  Then,  on  his  way  to  Dover,  where  he  was  going  to  embark  ^^^ 
for  the  continent,  he  sent  for  the  officers  of  the  convent,  and  made 
them  a  new  proposition.  The  property  of  the  convent  was  appor- 
tioned partly  to  the  cellarership  for  the  victualling  of  the  house, 
partly  to  the  chamberlainship  for  the  furniture  of  the  cells  and 
clothing  of  the  monks,  and  partly  to  the  sacrist  for  the  use  of  the 
church.^^  The  manors  appropriated  to  these  purposes  were  not, 
however,  managed  by  the  obedientiaries  themselves,  but  by  three 
stewards,  bursars  or  keasurers,  who  received  the  whole  revenue,  and 
divided  it  in  proper  proportions.    The  three  treasurers  were  John  of 

^  Nob.   bLxiii.   Ixzxiii.    Ixzzix.    xo.  Ralph  of  Sarr,  was  also  archdeacon  of 

They  were  absolved  on  the  day  of  Soissons,  I  cannot  make  oat.    It  was 

their  arrival  at  Verona,  and  imme-  at  his  house  that  Honorins  stayed  at 

diately  returned  home.  Soissons,  and  he  seems  to  be  addressed 

*  Mo.  Ix.  as  archdeacon  in  No.  xv.    Oerv.  1497. 
'  Nos.  Ivi.  Ixv.    Oerrase,  1504.  No.  Ixxiz. 

*  No.  htxx.  •  No.  Iwau. 

*  Nos.  IzxviL  Ixxz.  *  No.  ozxvii. 

*  Qervase,  1497.  »•  No.  cxix. 
'  Whether  the  dean    of   Bheims 
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Boching^  and  Ralph  of  Orpington,'  whom  the  archbishop  had 
excommunicated,  and  Roger  Norreys,'  who,  with  the  aged  saoriflt 
Robert,  had  been  sent  on  private  business  to  the  king  in  France. 
The  remaining  two  obedientiaries,  Hervey  the  cellarer  and  Symon 
the  chamberlain,  obeyed  the  archbishop's  summons.  His  proposal 
to  them  was  that  they  should  consent  to  hold  their  offices  under  him, 
instead  of  the  convent,  and  of  course  should  render  their  accounts  to 
him  only.'  This  they  refused  to  do,  declaring  that  they  would  hold 
their  places  on  the  same  terms  on  which  their  predecessors  had  done. 
The  archbishop  refused  to  restore  the  estates  on  any  other  conditions, 
and  forbade  the  cellarer  to  meddle  any  more  with  the  affairs  of  the 
house.  He  then,  having  appealed  to  the  pope  against  the  abbots  of 
Faversham  and  Battle,  sailed  to  Normandy,  on  the  11th  of  August^ 
The  king  was  at  Alen9on,  where  a  great  court  was  to  be  held  on  the 
28th.  To  Alen9on  accordingly  the  archbishop  betook  himself,  and 
to  his  alarm  found  that  the  messengers  of  the  convent  had  had  an 
interview  with  the  king.  These  were  Alexander  of  Dover  and  an  old 
monk  named  Robert  or  Richard,  who  had  been  chaplain  to  S. 
Thomas.'  Henry  had  expressed  himself  in  friendly  terms,  and  so 
far  imposed  upon  the  envoys  that  Alexander  returned  home.  The 
archbishop  proceeded  to  lay  his  statement  before  Henry,  insisting  on 
resigning  his  see  if  the  monks  were  not  compelled  to  obedience.^ 

At  the  court  on  the  28th  the  messengers  of  the  convent  who  were 
sent  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  the  justiciar  presented  them- 
selves, Robert,  who  had  been  sacrist  for  forty  years,^  and  Roger 
Norreys.  Robert  was  very  old  and  stupid,  Roger  was  a  traitor.  By 
the  king's  persuasion  these  were  induced  to  accept  the  archbishop's 
terms  :  Roger  he  appointed  cellarer,  and  Robert  he  re-appointed  as 
sacrist.  They  allowed  themselves  to  be  invested  by  him,  aoknow* 
ledging  him  as  their  feudal  lord,  and  as  the  source  of  their 
jurisdiction  over  the  manors  appropriated  to  their  obediences.  They 
returned  home  with  letters  to  the  convent  announcing  their  appoint- 
ment, and  to  the  bishop  of  Rochester,  requiring  him  to  institute 
them,  and  also  to  re-invest  Symon  the  chamberlain  as  the  arch- 
bishop's servant.*  The  king  either  supposed,  or  pretended  to  do  so, 
that  these  messengers  had  full  powers  to  treat  on  behalf  of  the 
convent,  and  that  by  yielding  in  this  point  they  had  satisfied  the 
archbishop,  which  was  all  that  was  wanted.    He  wrote,  therefore,  to 


'  No.  czix. 
*  No.  cvii. 

Gerv.  1504.    No.  xovi. 

Oerv.  1505. 

No.  ozzi. 

Genr.  1505. 

Nos.  cxzi.  cxviii. 


*  Nos.  cxi.  oxii.  The  king  also 
oommissioned  Banulf  Glanvill  and  the 
bishop  to  invest  the  new  obedientiiuies* 
which,  of  course,  increased  the  fear-of 
the  convent  of  being  subjected  Uy 
secular  power. 
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the  pope,  and  to  Prior  Honorios,  claiming  the  credit  of  having 
restored  peace  to  the  church.^ 

Roger  and  Bohert  were  received  at  Canterbury  with  well-deserved  Thereoep- 
indignation.  Symon  refused  to  accept  institation  from  the  bishop,  ii^taDd 
and  the  aged  sacrist  was  ordered  to  repudiate  his  act  at  Alen9on,  as  omterbory 
forced  on  him  by  the  king.  Soger  Norreys  was  arrested  and  con- 
fined in  the  infirmary.^  The  sacrist  with  three  other  brethren  was 
sent  back  to  the  king,  to  declare  that  from  him  only,  and  not  from 
the  archbishop,  would  the  convent  accept  restitution,  and  that  such 
restitution  must  be  made  to  the  prior  and  convent,  not  to  the 
obedientiaries.'  These  messengers  were  not  allowed  to  have  access 
to  the  king ;  the  archbishop  was  still  more  exasperated,  and 
attempted  to  close  the  courts  of  justice  held  by  the  convent  in  their 
own  name.^  He  also  directed  his  servants  to  take  possession  of  the 
estates  of  the  convent,  and  displace  their  officials.  A  fresh  com- 
plaint was  accordingly  carried  to  Home:  not  only  had  the  arch- 
bishop violated  the  ancient  customs  of  the  convent,  but,  by  investing 
the  obedientiaries  in  the  king's  court,  he  had  recognised  a  secular 
jurisdiction  in  matters  ecclesiasticaL  This  was  the  news  from  home 
which  reached  the  prior  soon  after  his  return  to  the  papal  court. 

There  Baldwin's  envoys  had  been  working  zealously  during  peter  of 
Honorius's  absence.  Peter  of  Blois  and  William  of  S.  Faith  had  y^^ 
arrived  at  Verona,  a  week  after  the  prior  had  left,  early  in  June.^ 
They  seem  to  have  held  back,  as  if  uncertain  of  their  reception. 
They  had  delayed  their  arrival  until  his  departure ;  now  they  refused 
to  open  their  budget  in  the  presence  of  Master  Pillius.  When  he 
had  been  got  out  of  the  way,  they  produced  on  behalf  of  the  king  The  pope 
and  primate  their  answers  to  the  charges  of  the  monks :  on  these  ^S»  ^^ 
Pope  Urban  reserved  his  decision.  They  then  delivered  petitions  in 
favour  of  the  new  church,  and  for  the  revocation  of  the  privileges 
which  the  prior  had  obtained  in  March.  Master  Pillius  was  recalled 
to  state  the  arguments  of  the  convent  against  this.  He  declared 
that  the  royal  letters  on  behalf  of  the  new  church  were  a  mere 
matter  of  form,  and  such  as  would  necessarily  be  granted  to  any 
influential  person.  To  the  claims  of  Baldwin  he  replied  by  stating 
the  rights  of  the  convent,  and  denying  those  of  the  archbishop,  who 
had  moreover  put  himself  in  the  wrong  by  proceeding  with  the 
prohibited  building.  The  pope  then  questioned  Peter  of  Blois  as  to 
the'  use  and  necessity  of  the  new  college.  'The  church  of 
Canterbury,'  said  Peter,  'is  very  high  exalted  and  glorious,  and 
therefore  needs  much  help  against  princes  and  powers,  especially 

*  Nob.  cxiv.  oxv.  «  Qery.  1606.  Nob.  cxvii.  ozYiii.  cxxi. 

«  Gerv.  1606.    No.  cxxiii.         •  Qery.  1607. 
»  Gerv.  1497-»-9. 
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such  help  as  would  be  supplied  by  wise  clerks,  who  are  much  more 
prudent  and  experienced  in  afiEedrs  than  are  monks.'  '  But  are  not,' 
asked  the  pope,  '  the  monks  the  ministers  of  the  cathedral  ? '  Peter 
admitted  it.  '  If  so,  then  why  does  not  the  archbishop  use  them  as 
his  councillors  ?  '  Here  Master  Pillius  broke  in  :  '  My  Lord,  the 
archbishop  is  bishop  of  the  church  of  Canterbury,  and  also,  as  our 
opponents  say,  abbot  of  these  same  monks.  If,  then,  he  is  abbot,  he 
ought  to  dumge  or  alienate  nothing  without  consent  of  his  monks, 
neither  in  his  character  of  bishop  can  he  build  a  church  on  the 
estates  of  his  chapter  without  their  consent.'  The  pope  next 
inquired  what  was  the  archbishop's  purpose  in  building :  '  was  the 
see,  or  the  body  of  the  martyr,  to  be  translated  ? '  Peter  answered 
that  no  such  proceeding  was  contemplated ;  the  archbishop  was 
merely  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  S.  Anselm  and  8.  Thomas. 
'  Stop,'  said  the  pope ;  '  did  S.  Thomas  wish  to  build  a  church  in  his 
Tiwpape  own  name  ? '  Peter,  so  said  the  monks,  was  silenced  by  this  august 
f!SS^  quibble.  The  arguments  lasted  several  days,  but  this  is  all  that  is 
B>^  preserved  to  us  of  the  actual  discussion.' 

UftenXiL  ^^^  result  of  the  hearing  was  to  embitter  Urban  more  than  be- 

fore against  the  archbishop.  After  Honorius's  return  the  cause  was 
pressed  still  more  urgently  on  him  by  both  parties.  The  pope's 
mind  was  at  this  time  unsettled  and  soured  by  his  quarrel  with  the 
emperor,  whom  he  threatened  to  excommunicate.  The  people  of 
Verona  begged  him  not  to  issue  his  sentence  whilst  he  was  their 
guest ;  and  during  the  last  week  of  September  he  left  the  city,  in- 
tending, according  to  some  authorities,  to  go  to  Venice  to  equip  a 
fleet  of  crusaders.  He  took,  however,  the  way  to  Ferrara.  Peter  of 
Blois  rode  with  him  the  first  day.  They  had  been  fellow-students 
in  former  days ;  now  the  envoy  began  to  sing  the  praises  of  Baldwin. 
The  pope,  who  was  in  bad  health,  and  never  had  much  command 
of  temper,  was  bored  by  the  importunity  of  the  archdeacon.  '  May 
it  please  Ood,'  he  cried  out,  '  that  I  may  never  dismount  from  this 
horse,  or  mount  steed  again,  if  I  do  not  shortly  dismount  him  from 
his  archbishopric'  Scarcely  were  the  words  spoken,  when  the  cross 
of  gold,  carried  before  him  by  the  subdeacon,  fell  broken  at  Ms  feet.* 
That  day  he  reached  a  place  which  Peter  calls  Sutoro  or  Futuro. 
Qineiiof  There  he  was  seized  with  dysentery,  and  was  obliged  to  proceed  by 
^  ^'°^  water  to  Ferrara.  At  Ferrara  he  issued  a  mandate  to  the  archbishop 
on  the  8rd  of  October,  directing  him  to  demolish  his  new  buildings  and 

>  Qerv.  1497-9.  vol.  R.  8.  (No.  dlxzi.),  as  it  is  a  neoes- 

*  This  account  is  given  bj  Peter  of  sary  adjunct  to  the  series  of  letters ; 

Blois  in  a  fragment  of  a  letter  which,  but  the  text  is  cormpt  and  shows  that 

so  far  as  I  am  aware,  occars  in  only  the  transcriber  could  not   read  his 

one  MS.,  New  College,  127.    I  have  copy. 

ventured  to  give  it  in  the  Appendix, 
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deseorate  the  site,  to  dissolve  the  collegiate  foundation,  and  replace  T7rban*g  iMt 
the  convent  in  statu  quo.  Thirty  days  were  allowed  for  oompli-  °**°^^ 
anoe ;  after  that  term  the  bishops  of  Bath  and  Chichester  were  to 
enforce  it.  At  the  same  time  he  wrote  to  the  king,  insisting  on  the 
execution  of  the  mandate,  and  to  the  convent,  annulling  all  sentences 
of  excommunication,  suspension,  or  interdict  that  Baldwin  might 
launch  against  them.^ 

On  the  day  these  letters  were  issued  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  Dath  of 
Saladin,  and  sixteen  days  after  the  pope  died.     The  news  of  both  ^'**°  ^^' 
these  events  reached  England  nearly  at*  the  same  time.^    It  is 
scarcely  possible  that  Urban  should  have  heard  of  the  capture  of  the 
Holy  City,  but  he  may  have  known  that  the  sultan  had  begun  the 
siege,  and  that  defence  was  hopeless.    His  death  was  ascribed  to  the 
bitterness  of  his  grief.    It  is  observable,  however,  that  the  letters  in 
this  volume  make  no  mention  of  the  surrender  as  a  cause  of  his 
death.    No  such  blow  indeed  was  necessary  to  despatch  an  old  man 
worn  out  with  heavy  anxiety  and  stormy  passions ;  the  dysentery 
caught  on  his  journey  doubtless  caused  his  end.    In  him  the  convent 
lost  a  very  zealous,  if  not  a  discreet  patron,  and  the  archbishop  a 
furious  enemy.    The  event  was  announced  to  both  parties  by  their 
agents,  Peter  of  Blois  exhibiting  a  most  unbecoming  and  heartless 
joy.'    Two  days  after  the  death  of  Urban,  the  new  pope  was  chosen. 
The  bishop  of  Albano,  Baldwin's  friend,  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
election.    The  cardinals  nominated  three  candidates,  the  bishops  of 
Albano  and  Palestrina,  and  Albert,  the  chancellor.    The  bishop  of 
Palestrina  was  persuaded  to  retire  on  the  plea  of  infirmity ;  Henry 
of  Albano  refused  to  undertake  the  responsibility ;  and  the  chancellor  EieotioD  of 
succeeded,  as  Gregory  VIII.^    His  first  measure  was  to  confirm  all  vin; 
theacts  of  his  predecessor  done  within  three  months  of  his  death ;  ^  his 
second,  to  make  an  exception  in  favour  of  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, thus  annulling  the  mandates  which  had  been  gained  with  so  Heannois 
much  perseverance  and  at  so  great  a  price.    This  was  done  on  the  of  urban  m. 
29th  of  October. 

The  mandate  arrived  in  England  at  the  end  of  the  same  month, 
and  the  privilege  exempting  the  convent  from  Baldwin's  sentence 
was  read  in  the  synod  of  the  diocese  at  Canterbury  on  the  1st  of 
November.^  The  archbishop  received  his  letter  at  Caen,  from  Brother 
Haymo,^  and  declared  himself  willing  to  do  justice.  The  king  also 
professed  to  be  friendly.    Matters  seemed  a  little  more  favourable, 

*  Nos.  cxzviii.  czxix.  oxxx.  oxzxi.  Genraee. 

*  William  of  Newborgh  says  that  it  '  Nos.  ozxxiy.  cxxzv. 
was  the  news  of  the  battle  of  July  6  *  No.  cxxxy. 

that  killed  the  pope.     Lib.  iii.  21.  *  Nos.  cxzxviii.  cxxxix.   Diceto,686. 

Benedict  of  Peterborough  and  Hove-      Hoveden,  8M. 

den  oonflrm  the  statement;  as  also         '  No.  olxxyi.  '  Qerv.  loll. 
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when  the  news  of  Urban's  death  spoiled  alL  King  and  primate  alike 
threw  off  the  mask.  Henry  ordered  the  justidar  to  take  the  new 
oollege  under  royal  protection,  which  was  done  on  the  18th  of  Novem- 
ber ;  ^  and  Baldwin  issued  injunctions  for  thankgiving  at  Hakington 
for  the  annulling  of  the  papal  mandate.^  On  the  17th  of  December 
he  forbade  the  holding  of  the  courts  of  the  convent.'  Ralph  of 
S.  Martin,  one  of  their  bitterest  enemies,  visited  them  with  advice 
to  throw  themselves  on  the  archbishop's  mercy ;  and  the  venerable 
Herbert  of  Bosham,  with  more  regret,  gave  them  the  same  counsel.'* 
But  the  spirited  subprior  was  proof  against  aU  such  recommendations, 
and  Herbert  left  him  convinced,  according  to  Gervase,  of  the  duty  of 
resistance. 

Prior  Honorius  was  now  pleading  his  cause  over  again  with  the 
cardinals,  and  trying  to  get  an  interview  with  the  new  pope.  He  was 
assured  privately  that  justice  would  be  done  ultimately,  but  that  for 
the  time  it  was  necessary  to  move  cautiously.  He  followed  the  court 
from  Ferrara,  by  Bologna  and  Modena,  to  Parma,  and  thence  to 
Pisa,  where  he  arrived  on  the  lOth  of  December.^  The  pope  pro- 
fessed that  he  had  no  time  to  listen  to  him  ;  he  was  engrossed  with 
receiving  embassies  and  preparing  for  the  crusade ;  the  bishop  of 
Albano  was  stiU  hostile.  But  just  as  he  was  congratulating  himself 
on  the  dismissal  of  his  most  dreaded  opponent,^  who  was  sent  to 
conduct  the  matter  of  the  crusade  in  Germany,  the  pope  sickened  and 
died  after  a  rei^  of  less  than  two  months.  No  time  was  wasted  in 
filling  up  the  vacant  throne.  The  Cistercian  bishop  of  Albano  was 
absent,  and  the  succession  was  offered  to  the  Gluniac  Theobald  of 
Ostia,  the  friend  and  patron  of  the  monks  of  Canterbury.  Theobald 
declined  the  dangerous  honour,  and  Paul  Bcolari,  bishop  of  Pales- 
trina,  who  two  months  before  had  been  shouldered  out  of  it  by  the 
bishop  of  Albano,  ascended  the  papal  throne  under  the  name  of 
Clement  IIL,  on  the  19th  of  December.^    The  bishop  of  Ostia 


*  No.  czxxiii. 
»  No.  cxl. 

»  No.  oxxiv.    Gerv.  1613. 

*  Gery.  1518.  The  appearance  of 
Herbert  in  this  place  ought  to  have 
refuted  at  once  the  notion  that  appears 
in  some  of  onr  early  bibliographers,  and 
in  the  lists  of  cardinals,  that  Herbert 
of  Bosham  became,  after  8.  Thomas's 
death,  a  cardinal  and  archbishop  of 
Benevento.  The  story  is  compounded 
from  the  following  ingredients: — 1. 
Lombard  of  Piacenza,  a  friend  of  S. 
Thomas,  was  cardinal  and  archbishop 
of  Benevento  ^m  1171-1179.  He 
probably  gave  Alan  of  Tewkesboxy  his 
prebend  at  Benevento.     2.  Herbert, 


archbishop  of  Compsa  llSa-llSO.  He 
was  a  native  of  Middlesex,  and  Ralph 
de  Diceto  makes  him  archbishop  of 
Gosenza,  and  swallowed  up  by  an 
earthquake  in  1185.  8.  A  different 
person,  named  BufFus,  who  was  arch- 
bishop of  Gosenza,  and  perished  in 
that  way  in  1185.  See  U^elli,  Italia 
Sacra,  viii.  192,  Ac;  Giaconius,  i. 
1094. 

*  Nos.  cxlviii.  cliv. 

'  No.  clzl.  Henry  proceeded  into 
Germany,  where  he  gave  the  cross  to 
Frederick  Barbarossa,  and  proceeding 
thence  throagh  the  Low  Gountries, 
died  at  Arras,  July  14, 1188. 

'  No.  clzii. 
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announced  the  result  to  the  oonvent,  advising  them  to  authorise  oiementin. 
the  continued  stay  of  the  prior  at  the  papal  court.^ 

In  England  the  death  of  Urban  was  regarded  as  insuring  the  BaUwin 
triumph  of  the  archbishop.    Hitherto  he  had  managed  to  render  u^^ 
nugatory  the  whole  procedure  of  the  convent.    He  now  prepared  to  re-  Gantnbvy* 
turn,  and,  in  concert  with  the  king,  sent  the  bishop  of  Rochester  with 
a  proposal  to  the  convent  on  the  9th  of  January,  1188.^    The  bishop, 
attended  by  a  few  knights  and  by  the  canons  of  Hakington,  harangued 
the  monks  in  the  chapter-house,  extolling  the  virtues  of  Baldwin, 
and    counselling    submission.    He   did    not,   however,  offer   any 
relaxation  of  the  harshness  which  had  been  hitherto  exercised  by  the 
archbishop,  and  ended  by  confessing  that  he  was  sent  to  inspect 
and  place  under  seal  the  treasure  of  the  church.    The  subprior  took 
a  day  for  consideration,  and  on  the  morrow  replied,  refusing  to  let 
the  bishop  inspect  the  treasure,  and  declining  to  surrender  the  seal 
or  to  receive  restitution  of  the  estates  on  the  archbishop's  terms,  vigmt 
Having  said  thus  much,  he  solemnly  appealed  to  the  pope,  and  asked  Sgaiostthe 
the  bishop  for  licence  to  proceed  to  Rome  with  his  appeal.    The  ^^^™^ 
bishop,  unable  to  answer,  retired  in  dismay,  and  the  knights  who 
accompanied  him  attempted  to  seize  the  court  of  the  monks.'    The 
next  day,  Monday,  January  11,^  Ranulf  Olanvill  arrived  in  person, 
and  had  a  peaceable  interview  with  the  subprior.    The  same  day 
Baldwin  landed  at  Dover.    On  the  Wednesday  Oeoffrey  sent  two 
monks  on  horseback  to  Wingham,  to  offar  him  the  customary 
procession.    He  replied  by  excommunicating  the  messengers  and 
seizing  their  horses.    They  returned  in  great  tribulation  on  foot,  and 
were  followed  by  William  FitzNeal,^  the  faithless  steward  who  had 

*  No.  ol.  thus  be  seen  how,  the  court  of  the 

*  Gervase,  1514.  Nos.  cxlvii.  clxviii.  monks  being  seized  bj  the  soldiers, 
It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  understand  their  provisions  were  cut  o£f ,  and  they 
the  proceedings,  to  remember  the  were  confined  to  the  dormitory,  refec- 
position  of  the  conventual  buildings,  tory,  cloister  and  church  buUdings. 
The  archbii^op*s  palace  and  court  The  seizure  of  the  gates  of  the  close 
stood  to  the  north-west  of  the  church.  and  of  the  cemetery  stopped  all  access 
East  of  them  stood  the  cloister,  ad-  from  without  to  the  church,  and  put 
joining  the  nave ;  east  of  that  was  tiie  the  monks  to  great  straits  for  pro- 
convent  garden,  and  east  of  that,  visions.  There  is  a  good  map  in 
round  the  east  end,  and  down  the  Somner*s  Cantsrhury^  and  two  beauti- 
south  side  of  the  church  as  far  as  the  ful  plans,  one  copied  from  a  twelfth- 
gate  of  the  close,  extended  the  ceme-  century  MS.,  in  a  memoir  on  the 
tery,  which  was  divided  into  an  outer  conventual  buildings  read  by  Mr. 
and  inner  portion  by  the  porta  eoBme-  Mackenzie  Walcott  before  the  Institute 
terii :  this  is  caUed  the  court  of  the  of  British  Architects,  Dec.  15, 1662. 
cemetery.    Inmiediately  adjoining  the  '  Nos.  di.  cliii. 

cloister  on  the  north  and  east  were  *  Gervase,  1516.     Nos.  clviii.  dix. 

the  dormitory  and  refectory;  beyond  clxvi. 

which  on  the  north  was  the  coiurtof  *  Qerv.    1516;    Fosses   Judges,    i. 

the  convent,  surrounded  by  the  offices,  241 ;  Fitz-Stephen,  297,  298 ;  Roger  of 

brewhouse,    storehouses,  Ac,    which  Pontigny,  160-161. 

joined  nearly  the  city  wall.     It  will 
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deserted  8.  Thomas  in  the  hour  of  his  last  peril.  William  found  the 
court  of  the  convent  dosed  against  him,  broke  through  the  wall,  and 
occupied  the  gate  and  the  outer  o£Sces ;  ^  whereupon  the  subprior 
suspended  divine  service,  and  stripped  the  altars  as  in  the  time  of 
interdict.'  The  next  day  the  servants  of  the  convent  were  compelled 
to  swear  that  they  would  prevent  the  monks  from  going  outside  the 
walls  ;  the  inner  wall  of  the  court  was  scaled,  and  the  monks  shut 
up  within  the  line  of  the  cloister,  their  provisions  now  falling  into 
the  enemies'  hands.  After  an  ineffectual  attempt  at  reconciliation, 
made  by  the  bishop  of  Rochester  and  Hugh  of  Nunant,  Baldwin  on 
the  following  Sunday  excommunicated  the  subprior  and  his  advisers.' 
The  very  next  day  he  received  the  news  of  Pope  Gregory's  death, 
and,  thinking  that  he  had  gone  too  far  for  his  own  safety,  left 
Wingham,  and,  having  preached  an  apologetic  sermon  at  Hakington, 
hurried  to  London.  He  also  made  another  offer  of  restitution,  by 
the  prior  of  B.  Gregory's  and  the  sheriff  of  Kent,  and  entreated  the 
convent  to  resume  divine  service.  The  subprior  answered  the 
proposal  as  usual,  and  refused  the  request.  The  messengers,  how- 
ever, opened  the  little  door  in  the  gate  of  the  cemetery  for  the 
admission  of  pilgrims,  and  a  few  days  later  the  gate  itself  was  opened 
by  the  sheriff,  but  it  was  still  strictly  guarded.  In  this  way  the 
monks  were  kept  in  a  state  of  imprisonment  for  eighty-four  weeks, 
during  which  time  they  were  dependent  for  food  on  the  gifts  of  the 
pilgrims ;  even  Jews  were  found  among  their  benefactors.  They 
were  so  well  supplied,  it  seems,  that  two  hundred  strangers  were 
daily  fed  with  the  superfluous  contributions ;  nor  were  these  confined 
to  absolute  necessaries,  for  fish,  vegetables,  and  pepper  cake  were 
among  the  constant  offerings ;  even  poultry  was  presented  for  the 
use  of  the  sick.^  About  the  end  of  January  Roger  Norreys,  the 
intruder  cellarer,  escaped  from  durance  by  middng  his  way  through 
the  cloaca  of  the  monks,^  and  betook  himself  to  Baldwin  at  Otford.^ 


*  Nob.  clvi.  dvii. 

«  Gerv.  1617.    No.  clxvii. 
»  Gerv.  1618.    No.  olxvii. 

*  Gerv.  1620,  to  Aug.  12, 1189. 

^  This  bailding  oooupies  a  con- 
spicuous place  in  the  ancient  plan  of  the 
convent,  extending  ^m  the  infirmary 
across  the  court  of  the  monks  almost 
as  far  as  the  dormitory.  If  Boger  was 
still  confined  in  the  infirmary  he  could 
have  easily  escaped  into  the  cemetery, 
or  if  not,  through  the  cloaca  in  the  court 
of  the  convent,  which,  as  well  as  the 
cemetery,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
It  may  be  well  just  to  point  out  here 
that  Boger  Cloacarius,  who  is  men- 


tioned once  or  twice,  is,  of  course* 
Boger  Norreys.  The  play  on  the  name 
of  Norreys  occurs  sevcoral  times,  as 
Bogerus  ab  Aquilone,  and  the  brother 
who  has  set  his  throne  in  the  sides  of 
the  north.  Similar  are  the  referencea 
to  William  de  Sancta  Fide,  W.  Mala 
Fidel,  and  W.  Sine  Fide :  to  the  un- 
happy pretensions  of  Brother  Felix; 
and  to  the  u/nneeessary  service  of 
Boger  Norreys  after  his  escape.  Who 
the  little  priest  was  who  'orebriua 
ostrea  captat,'  No.  Ixxxi.,  I  do  not 
know,  unless  it  was  the  abbot  oi 
Faversham. 
'  Gerv.  1619.    No.  ocviii. 
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The  king  landed  at  Winohelsea  on  the  dOth  of  January,^  and  vna  ouim  €f  the 
prevented  from  visiting  Canterbury  by  the  news  of  the  suspension  of  Sa  oomou 
divine  service.    He  sent  on  the  4th  of  February '  to  the  subprior  J^^*^' 
orders  to  resume  it,  and  sunmioned  him  with  six  of  the  brethren  to 
the  council  which  was  to  be  held  at  Gaitington  on  the  11th. 
OeofErey  refused  either  to  appear  or  to  send  representatives.    The 
council  assembled,  and  the  archbishop  stated  his  complaint  against 
the  convent  in  very  bitter  language ;  he  also  demanded  the  arrest  of 
the  subprior  as  excommunicate.    The  convent  were  defended  by 
Beginald,  bishop  of  Bath,  who  prevented  the  request  of  Baldwin 
from  being  granted.    The  king  proposed  an  arbitration,  and  sent 
two  bishops  to  Canterbury  to  persuade  the  convent  to  send  repre- 
sentatives to  court.    Four  monks  were  accordingly  sent  on  the  24th  interTiBwof 
of  February,'  and  presented  themselves  before  Henry  at  Clarendon  on  ^Ithi^ry 
the  1st  of  March,  with  copies  of  the  charters  and  privileges  on  which  ^^^^^'i'*''^'^ 
the  convent  relied.    To  the  horror  and  disgust  of  the  monks,  the 
king  declared  with  a  magnificent  oath  that  the  royal  charters  were 
not  genuine,  all  his  councillors,  except  Soger  the  almoner  and 
William  of  8.  Mere  TEgUse,  confirming  the  statement.    Before  he 
dismissed  them  he  bade  them  meet  ttie  archbishop  and  himself 
at  Winchester,  and  they  were  afterwards  summoned  on  to  Cirencester,  JjJ||^^  . 
where  they  met  the  archbishop  going  into  Wales  to  preach  the  oirmoMtar 
crusade.    When  they  came  into  his  presence,  they  saluted  him. 
Baldwin  returned  no  answer  ;  his  clerks  received  the  attention  with 
mockery  and  insult.    Henry  now   renewed    the  proposal    of  an 
arbitration,  to  which  Baldwin  consented.    The  envoys  replying  that 
they  could  not  get  a  fair  arbitration  in  England,  where  the  arch- 
bishop was  supreme,  Henry  administered  a  reproof  for  the  uncharitable 
suspicion,  and  proposed  the  recall  of  the  prior.    'If  we  consent 
to  recall  the  prior,  who,'  the  brethren  asked,  '  wiU  engage  to  provide 
for  the  sustenance  of  the  convent  until  his  return  ? '    Henry  would 
not  promise ;  the  monks  were  sent  back  to  consult  their  brethren, 
and  the  three  oldest  members  of  the  convent  were  summoned  to 
appear  before  the  king.    Oeoffirey  replied  to  the  summons  that  it 
was  impossible  to  send  them ;  one  was  ruptured,  another  afflicted 
with  hflsmorrhoids,  the  third  was  a  paralytic :  he  sent  two  others, 
who  were  immediately  sent  back  by  the  king  as  unfit  for  his 
purpose.    Henry  was  now  called  away  by  serious  business,  and 
Baldwin  spent  the  spring  in  Wales.^ 

The  suit  was  in  the  meantime  being  vigorously  pressed  at  Bome. 
Immediately  after  the  bishop  of  Bochester's  visit  on  the  9th  of 

1  Gerv.  1520.  ■  Oerv.  1528.    Kob.  chcxxyi  ooxi. 

'  Oerv.  1520.    NO0.  obczzvi.  oclxxyi.  *  Gervase,  1528. 
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January,  four  brethren  were  sent  to  the  pope,^  one  of  whom,  brother 
John  de  Bremble,  was  from  this  time  the  life  and  soul  of  the  cause. 
His  letters  are  all  worth  reading ;  perhaps  they  are  the  best  in  the 
volume.  He  crossed  the  Great  S.  Bernard  in  February,^  and  reached 
Bome  on  the  27th  of  the  month.'  Prior  Honorius  had  not  been 
idle.  As  early  as  the  26th  of  January  he  had  procured  a  mandate 
dated  at  Biena,^  reaffirming  the  last  letters  of  Urban,  but  not 
accompanied  by  a  commission  to  enforce  execution.  The  news 
brought  by  Brother  John  of  the  outrages  committed  in  January  was 
delivered  to  the  pope  on  the  Ist  of  March,'  and  on  the  17th  Clement 
commissioned  the  prior  of  Faversham  and  Master  Farreman,  warden 
of  the  hospital  of  B.  James  at  Canterbury,  to  excommunicate  the 
persons  who  had  violently  entered  the  monastery.^  By  the  same 
messenger  the  prior  ordered  the  subprior  to  resume  divine  service.^ 
On  the  11th  of  April  the  pope  promised  to  send  a  legate  with  full 
powers  to  settle  the  whole  cause,  and  hopes  were  held  out  that  the 
bishop  of  Ostia  would  be  chosen.* 

The  mandate  of  January  26th  was  served  on  Baldwin  on  the 
22nd  of  March,  in  the  presence  of  two  bishops,  probably  at  or  near 
Llandaff.  To  the  bearers  he  returned  no  answer,  but  wrote  to 
Hakington  directing  his  servants  to  intrench  the  new  buildings,  and 
put  them  in  a  state  of  defence.^ 

On  the  15th  of  April,  being  Good  Friday,io  the  letter  of  March  17th 
was  received  at  Canterbury,  with  the  prior's  command  to  resume  the 
service.  The  monks  reluctantly  obeyed  this  direction,  and  the  prior 
of  Faversham  on  the  28rd  executed  the  mandate.    This  produced 


No.  clxv. 

No.  czovii.,  a  very  amnmns  letter. 

No.  ccv. 

No.  czoiii. 

No.  oov. 

No.  coxiii. 

No.  coxyI. 

No.  ocxzviii. 

Qerv.  1529.  No.ocxziil.  Thet^vo 
bishops  were  Peter  of  St.  David's,  who 
accompanied  Baldwin  on  his  tour,  and 
the  bishop  of  Llandaff,  in  whose  dio- 
cese he  was  at  the  time.  The  data 
for  fixing  the  chronology  of  Qiraldus, 
who  gives  the  history  of  the  tour  in 
his  Itinerarium  Cambrias,  are  very 
scanty.  He  makes  the  expedition 
start  from  Badnor  about  Ash  Wed- 
nesday, March  2;  Banulf  Glanvill 
having  just  returned  from  thence  to 
England.  But  it  is  clear  from  No. 
ccxl.  that  Banulf  Glanvill  was  on  the 
1st  of  March    at  Clarendon,  whilst 


the  archbishop  did  not  reach  Ciren- 
cester, or  indeed  Winchester,  until 
some  days  later.  At  least  a  week 
must  have  elapsed  after  the  2nd  of 
March  before  they  left  Badnor:  in 
about  ten  days  they  reached  Llandaff, 
where  they  spent  two  nights,  the 
bishop  of  Llandaff  having  met  them 
two  days  before  at  Caerleon :  about  a 
fortnight  later  they  reached  Llanba- 
dam,  and  on  April  10  were  at  Nevyn. 
The  place  where  the  mandate  was 
delivered  was  thus  between  Caerleon 
and  Abergavenny,  where  the  bishop  of 
Llandaff  left  them.  Master  Silvester, 
who  treated  the  pope's  mandates  so 
contumeliously  in  No.  ooi.,  was  not 
Giraldus,  but  the  steward  of  the  arch- 
bishop's household,  who  is  mentioned 
in  Benedict  of  Peterborough  and  else- 
where. 

"  Gerv.  16S0. 
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a  riot,  in  which  a  nephew  of  S.  Thomas  took  a  oonspioaous  part.  Reception  of 
and  was  oommitted,  with  several  other  partisans  of  the  oonvent,  to  dhtn^ 
prison,  greatly  to  the  scandal  of  the  faithful.^    Master  Farreman,  ^°^^°^y 
who  had  gone  to  London  to  avoid  acting  in  the  matter,  came  in  Biotatom- 
nevertheless  for  a  share  of  the  indignation  of  the  archbishop's  party.  ^^^^ 
Robert  de  Beohetone,  one  of  the  canons  of  Hakington,^  led  a 
detachment  of  rioters  against  the  hospital,  and  the  warden  was 
obliged  to  appeal  to  the  pope  on  behalf  of  his  leprous  old  women. 
The  parish  priests  of  Canterbury  took  part  with  the  canons,  and 
publicly  announced  that  the  papal  excommunication  against  the 
aggressors  was  invalid.' 

Through  the  early  part  of  the  summer  the  convent  were  cheered  ^^^^ 
with  reports  from  Home  of  the  speedy  mission  of  the  legate ;  they  Bnguuxi 
were  also  relieved  from  the  presence  of  Baldwin,  who  sailed  for  France 
on  the  16th  of  June.^  War  had  broken  out,  and  the  king's  foreign 
dominions  were  in  imminent  danger.  Henry  followed  in  person 
on  the  10th  of  July ;  ^  and  about  the  same  time  the  communications 
from  the  brethren  at  Borne  stopped  suddenly  for  a  very  melancholy 
reason. 

As  soon  as  the  pope  had  given  his  promise  to  send  a  legate  a  2a(^6, 
John  de  Bremble  started  for  home.    Honorius,  who  seems  to  have  £^^ 

Bmnble 

looked  on  his  energetic  assistant  with  a  little  jealousy,  remained  retnnu 
behind  with  five  other  monks,  Haymo  of  Thanet,  Edmund,  Humirey,    °°°^^ 
Symon,  and  Balph  the  almoner.    The  letters  of    Edmund  and 
Humfrey  are  preserved.    They  are  the  compositions  of  puzzle-headed 
men,  whose  studies  had  lain  in  mystic  interpretation  of  Scripture 
and  in  unfulfilled  prophecy.    Haymo  was,  as  we  have  seen,  a  very 
active  and  determined  man,  but  imprudent.    John,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  a  shrewd  observer,  plain-spoken  and  witty;  a  man  of 
business,  with  a  considerable  command  of  money,  and  a  fixed  and 
e£Bcacious  conviction  that  at  Bome  money  was  all-powerful.  Honorius 
seems  to  have  felt  it  hard  to  keep  up  with  the  energy  of  John,  and 
John  evidently  kicked  against  the  devout  simplicity  and  leisurely 
management  of  the  prior.    He  accordingly  went  northward,  and 
reached  Arras  on  his  way  home.^    The  bishop  of  Arras  was  the  one  John  de 
Cistercian  friend  of  the  convent,  and  Brother  John  persuaded  him  to  engages  the 
offer    his    mediation  with  the  archbishop.     He  therefore  visited  the  ms^p^ 
Canterbury  in  July  or  August,  with  proposals  from  the  archbishop*  ^  ^"" 
which  received  the  usual  answer  J    The  bishop  offered  then  to 

'  Nob.      oczriii.     ooxix.     ocxxvii.  Bobertson's  Becket,  p.  353. 

Balph,    probably   a    brother   of    the  >  Oerv.  1532.             '  No.  coxziv. 

person  called  in  the  Great  Boll  of  the  *  Gerv.  1535.             ^  Gery.  1535. 

Pipe,    1    Bic.    I.    *  Johannes    filius  '  No.  coxliv.             '  No.  coxlvii. 
Bohesis  sororis  Sanoti    Tom.'      Gf. 

D  D 
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represent  the  cause  of  the  convent  at  the  general  chapter  of  the 
Cistercians  in  September.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  a  deputation 
of  the  brethren  attended  with  him.  The  matter  was  brought  before 
the  chapter,  but  the  abbot  of  Ctteaux  undertook  Baldwin's  defence, 
and  nothing  further  resulted  from  the  proceeding.^ 

It  was  perhaps  at  Citeaux  that  the  terrible  news  was  received  by 
the  brethren  that  a  plague  had  broken  out  in  Bome,  and  that  five  of 
the  monks  left  with  Honorius  were  dead.  Haymo,  the  promoter  of 
the  first  appeal,  went  first  on  the  7th  of  July.  Edmund  and  Humfrey 
followed  on  the  11th  and  18th,  Symon  on  the  15th,  Ralph  the  almoner 
on  the  Idth.  The  prior  wrote  the  sad  story  to  the  convent,'  but  the 
letter  does  not  seem  to  have  reached  them  until  the  middle  of 
September.  The  subprior  did  immediately  the  best  possible  thing : 
directed  John  de  Bremble  to  return  to  the  papal  court  at  once.'  He 
took  with  him  Brother  Elias  and  a  second  Symon.  John  borrowed 
a  mark  at  Bheims  from  a  friendly  canon,  and  set  out  in  faith.  Before 
he  reached  Siena  he  met  a  servant  of  the  archbishop  of  Lyons,  who 
told  him  that  the  prior  was  dead.  Between  Siena  and  Bome  he 
heard  of  the  death  of  the  bishop  of  Ostia.  When  he  reached  Bome, 
but  one  of  the  brethren,  William,  was  alive,  and  he  was  in  great 
danger.  The  mortality  had  extended  to  the  servants ;  John's  first 
act  was  to  attend  the  cook's  funeral.^  He  lost  no  time  in  besieging 
the  pope,  and  on  the  lOth  of  December  succeeded  in  getting  a  mandate 
reiterating  the  injunctions  of  Pope  Urban,  and  committed  for  execu- 
tion to  Balph  Nigel,  cardinal  of  S.  Praxedes.^ 

With  Cardinal  Balph  Brother  John  set  off  forthwith  for  England. 
By  way  of  making  a  favourable  impression  on  the  legate  he  offered 
him  a  magnificent  reliquary.  Balph,  however,  was  a  conscientious 
man,  and  refused  the  implied  bribe,  but  he  borrowed  the  prior's 
packhorse,  and  further  commended  John  to  the  care  of  one  of  his 
retinue,  whose  expenses  he  was  expected  to  pay.  When  the  cavalcade 
reached  Parma,  his  friend's  horse  fell  lame,  and  John  had  to  buy 
him  a  substitute.  The  new  horse,  which  had  cost  a  mark,  turned 
out  to  be  useless,  and  a  second  was  bought,  also  at  John's  expense.^ 
Having  thus  propitiated  both  the  legate  and  his  kinsman,  he  was  in 
hopes  that  at  last  the  cause  was  prospering,  when,  sad  to  say,  the 
cardinal  himself  fell  ill  at  Pavia,  and  having  got  on  with  difficulty 
to  Mortara,  died  there  on  the  80th  of  December.' 

Brothers  John,  William,  and  Symon  turned  back  to  Bome  in 


'  No.  coUxiv.  •  No.  cclxxii. 

'  No.  cclxzv. 

*  No.  ooxdi.  Brother  John  must 
have  fallen  behind  his  companions, 
as  he  heard  of  the  death  of  the  bishop 
between  Siena  and    Bome,  whereas 


the  other  brethren  arrived  at  Bome 

foor  days  before  the  bishop's  death. 

No.  cclzxxviii. 
*  No.  ccxci.  •  No.  ccxc 

'  Nos.  ccxcii.  ccxcilL  ccxciv.    Qerv. 

1588. 
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despair.    Their  seoond  journey  was  hardly  more  cheerful  than  the  Johuti 
first.     At  Bardiy  in  the  country  of  Parma,  the  prior's  packhorse,  from  rtSTto 
which  so  much  had  been  hoped,  was  lost.^    At  Siena  they  found  ^™^ 
one  of  their  servants  dead.    At  Bome  the  king's  agents  were  in  full 
force,  Simon  of  Apulia  and  four  companions  urging  that  Cardinal 
Octavian  might  be  sent  to  England  as  legate,  that  Baldwin  might  be 
permitted  to  proceed  with  his  church,  and  that  the  disposition  of  the 
oblations  might  be  restored  to  him.    The  pope  refused  to  listen  to  Tbe  pope 
their  arguments,  and  doubted  their  credentials.    They  quitted  Bome  b«?Se" 
in  chagrin,  leaving  their  business  in  the  hands  of  Bobert  of  Bouen  ^'^ 
and  Bichard  of  Norwich,  '  an  enemy  with  a  very  fat  face  and  a  hoarse 
voice.'    In  January  or  February  1189,  the  monks  had  their  audience ; 
the  pope  was  very  gracious,  and  asked  their  advice  in  the  choice  of 
a  legate.*    The  brethren  proposed  their  three  friends,  Oratian,  Soffired, 
and  Peter  of  Piacenza,  the  last  of  whom  was  anxious  to  undertake 
the  expedition.'    Clement,  however,  explained  that  it  would  be 
imprudent  to  send  one  whose  very  name  was  hateful  to  the  king,  as 
was  Oratian's ;  the  other  two  were  employed  elsewhere :  he  suggested 
John  of  Anagni,  cardinal  of  S.  Mark.    The  mandate  *  was  renewed  John  of 
with  the  insertion  of  John's  name  instead  of  Balph's,  and  John  and  appointed 
Elias  set  out  in  his  company.    They  reached  Paris  in  April,  and  ^^^^ 
went  from  there  to  Le  Mans,*^  where  they  had  an  interview  with  the 
king  on  S.  Dunstan's  day.^ 

During  the  winter  of  1188  little  had  happened  at  home  to  cheer 
the  imprisoned  convent.  Oervase  notes  only  a  grand  aurora  borealis 
on  the  20th  of  December.  The  letters  from  Bome  were  few  and  sad. 
The  king  and  his  counsellors  in  Normandy  were  supposed  to  be 
meditating  further  oppressions ;  Baldwin  also  was  abroad ;  the 
correspondence  that  seems  to  fall  in  with  this  period  consists  of  letters  The  omrmt 
of  condolence  from  other  monasteries,  and  of  complaints  and  petitions  other  mou 
for  help  from  that  of  Canterbury.  '^'^ 

After  Christmas  they  sent  two  envoys,  H.  and  B.,  to  the  king  in  They  nnd 
France.    They  took  Bheims  on  their  way,  and  there  fell  in  with  the  h^lq 
messenger  from  Bome,^  who  had  been  sent  on  with  a  copy  of  the  '^^^ 
mandate  intrusted  to  Cardinal  Balph.    In  company  with  him  they 
went  on  to  Chaumont  in  the  Vexin,  where  Brother  H.  left  the  other 
two,  being  afraid  to  meet  the  king.    From  Chaumont  they  proceeded 
to  Gisors,  and  thence  to  the  king  at  Le  Mans,  where  they  found  the 
archbishop  as  well.    It  happened  that  the  papal  letters  were  delivered 
to  Baldwin  the  very  day  that  he  heard  of  the  death  of  Cardinal  Balph. 
The  bearer,  Brother  Jonas,  having  discharged  his  commission,  quitted 
the  city,  and  left  Brother  B.  to  face  the  king  alone.    He  had  his 
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audience  on  the  Ist  of  February,  1189.  The  king,  who  was  under 
the  influence  of  Boger  the  ahnoner,  a  friend  of  the  convent,  listened 
to  the  monk  with  unusual  calmness,  and  ended  the  conference  bj 
swearing  that  the  convent  should  have  their  rights.  Boger  the 
almoner  and  Hubert  Walter  were  directed  to  draw  up  a  letter  to 
them  in  the  king's  name.  The  letter  was  written  and  sealed,  when 
the  archbishop,  according  to  Brother  B.,  came  down  in  a  passion, 
and  ordered  Hubert  and  Peter  of  Blois  to  break  the  seal  and  read  the 
contents.^  He  then  added  three  clauses.  This  letter,  when  it 
arrived  at  CSanterbury,  contained  an  assurance  of  the  king's  good- 
will ;  an  account  of  the  attempt  that  he  had  made  to  bring  about  a 
reconciliation,  to  which  he  found  the  archbishop  not  indisposed,  and 
a  proposal  to  send  the  bishops  of  Ely  and  Bochester,  with  Banulf 
Olanvill  and  the  deans  of  York  and  Lincoln,  to  negotiate.  With 
them  on  their  return  he  charged  the  convent  to  send  representatives 
with  full  power  to  treat  of  peace.  The  letter  concludes  with  a 
strong  recommendation  to  submit,  and  a  threat  in  case  of  obstinacy, 
which  were  probably  the  clauses  added  by  the  archbishop.' 

These  commissioners  visited  Canterbury  on  the  24th  of  March.^ 
They  put  the  question,  Would  the  convent  send  plenipotentiaries  to 
the  king  ?  The  subprior  politely  refused  :  '  None  of  the  brethren 
dared  to  undertake  such  a  responsibility,  nor  would  the  convent 
venture  on  such  a  measure  whilst  the  cause  was  before  the  pope.' 
The  justiciar  suggested  that,  if  they  dared  not  send  an  envoy  with 
full  powers,  they  might  at  least  send  a  deputation  to  propitiate 
Henry.  The  subprior  hinted  that  after  the  events  at  Alen9on  in 
1187  the  king  was  not  to  be  trusted.  Banulf  could  hardly  gainsay 
this,  so  the  bishop  of  Bochester  replied  with  a  prayer  that  they 
would  confide  in  the  king,  and  not  refuse  his  good  offices.  The  sub- 
prior  would  refuse  no  man's  good  offices,  but '  rumor  de  veteri  faciet 
Ventura  timeri.'  At  this  juncture  arrived  the  courier  from  Bome 
with  the  news  of  the  appointment  of  John  of  Anagni  as  legate.  This 
broke  up  the  debate ;  the  messengers  returned  to  the  king  pridced  at 
the  heart.  Two  days  after  Osbert  de  Bristo,  an  unworthy  monk, 
escaped  from  the  convent  into  the  court  of  the  archbishop's  palace, 
and  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  Baldwin.^  Oervase  says  that  he 
expected  to  be  rewarded  with  a  bishopric.  The  subprior,  now 
thinking  himself  safe  under  the  protection  of  the  legate,  con- 
descended to  send  four  brethren  to  the  king;  they  were  stopped, 
however,  at  the  gate  of  the  cemetery  on  the  Saturday  in  Easter 
week,  and  not  allowed  to  proceed. 

John  of  Anagni  reached  Le  Mans  in  May,  and  was  present  when. 
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on  the  19th,  John  de  Bremble  presented  the  mandate  to  the  arch-  TheioBRte 
bishop.^     Baldwin  received  it  with  reverence,  but  in  silence;  his  oonrtatLe 
clerks  heaped  abuse  on  Brother  John,  who  had  formerly  been  a  ^"^ 
member  of  the  archbishop's  household.    This  he  bore  patiently ;  the 
archbishop  took  no  more  notice  of  him.    The  next  day  John  GaU&i 
on  the  legate,  who  told  him  that  Baldwin  denied  the  charges  made 
against  him,  and  professed  himself  ready  to  restore  all  the  property 
of  the  convent  on  the  ancient  terms.     As  they  were  conversing, 
Baldwin  himself  arrived  and  argued  his  case ;  John  tried  to  provoke 
him  into  a  passion,  and  soon  succeeded.    The  conference  broke  up 
in  confusion,  and  more  important  events  interfered  to  prevent  its 
being  resumed. 

A  colloquy  was  held  between  the  kings  of  England  and  France  ontbnRkor 
at  Le  Mans  on  the  9th  of  June,'  which  resulted  in  an  outbreak  of  ^^ 
war.    Banulf  Glanvill  was  sent  to  England  to  levy  forces,  and  on  his 
way  paid  his  devotions  at  Canterbury.    He  had  an  interview  with 
the  subprior,  who  hinted  to  him  in  a  gentle  way  that  the  king,  being 
in  great  straits,  might,  if  prudently  approached,  see  at  last  the  use 
of  mercy.    Banulf  answered  that  the  monks  had  yet  to  learn  what  Banoif 
what  mercy  was,  if  they  would,  for  the  love  of  Bome,  do  nothing  to  vuitaOui- 
please  the  king,  the  archbishop,  or  anyone  else.    On  the  subprior's  ^^^°^ 
repeating  that  experience  had  shown  that  neither  Henry  nor  his 
advisers  were  to  be  trusted,  Banulf  quitted  him  in  indignation: 
'  Bome  is  all  you  seek  :  Bome  alone  will  be  your  ruin.*    Oeofirey 
did,  however,  send  a  small  deputation  to  the  king,  hoping  to  find 
him  softened  by  his  misfortunes.    These  penetrated  to  the  seat  of 
war,  and  found  Henry  at  Azai,  just  after  he  had  been  compelled  to  LMt  inter- 
accept  terms  of  peace.'    They  approached  with  a  salutation  :  *  The  mo^  with 
convent  of  Canterbury  salute  you  as  their  lord.'    The  king  repliedi  ^"°^  ^ 
*  I  was  once  their  lord,  and  am  still,  and  will  be  yet ' ;  adding 
between  his  teeth, '  small  thanks  to  you,  wicked  traitors.'    He  then 
listened  to  their  petition,  and  dismissed  them  with  a  promise  of 
letters.^    They  went  from  Azai  to  Bouen,  where  the  legate  was,  the 
king  having  forbidden  him  to  go  to  England.    With  the  advice  of 
the  legate,  the  monks  offered  to  accept  restitution  from  the  arch- 
bishop.   Baldwin  tried  to  temporise,  and  ended  by  declaring  that  he 
would  do  nothing  without  the  king.    That  week  the  king  died  at  The  ung's 
Chinon.  ^***^ 

Baldwin  returned  to  England,  after  more  than  a  year's  absence,  Baldwin  n- 
on  the  81st  of  July.^  He  seems  to  have  determined  to  make  some  aDdriirtB^ 
sort  of  an  arrangement  with  the  monks  before  the  coronation,  and  ^^  oonrtDt 
on  the  day  after  his  landing  summoned  the  officers  of  the  convent 
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to  Wingham.^     Alan,  the  thiid  prior,  appeared,  with  a  few  of  the 
brethren.    The  archbishop  began  by  demanding  the  deposition  of 
the  subprior  and  John  de  Bremble.    Alan  answered  that  he  oame 
only  as  a  messenger,  and  had  no  power  to  treat  of  such  matters. 
The  archbishop  lifted  up  his  hands  to  heaven,  and  cried  three  times, 
'  Qod  avenge  me  on  the  subprior.'    Alan  replied,  '  If  the  subprior 
were  now  where  he  will  be  before  a  hundred  years  are  over,  it  would 
make  no  difference ;  we  will  never  yield.'    '  Well,'  said  Baldwin,  '  I 
tell  you  judgment  is  passed  on  him,  and  his  punishment  is  at  the 
door.'    On  the  5th  of  August,  the  archbishop  came  to  the  cathedral, 
and  gave  the  benediction  after  the  Gospel.    He  also  invited  some  of 
the  elder  monks  to  dine  with  him,  which  they  refused  to  do  under 
the  circumstances.    On  the  morrow  he  sent  to  offer  them  restitution 
of  their  possessions,  saving  their  rights  and  his  own  and  the  pope's 
mandate.  This  was  accepted,  and  Alan  received  seisin  by  the  gift  of  a 
book.    But  no  sooner  was  this  done  than  Baldwin  broke  out  against 
the  subprior,  declaring  he  would  take  him  wherever  he  could  catch  him ; 
he  also  deposed  Hervey  the  ceUarer,  and  nominated  a  monk  named 
Felix  in  his  place.    This  immediately  caused  a  tumult ;  the  monks 
insisted  upon  being  put  in  bodily  possession  of  the  restored  estates,  and 
Baldwin  attempted  to  force  upon  them  the  compact  of  Alen9on.  The 
convent  replied  with  a  prayer  that  the  archbishop  would  fulfil  the  pope's 
mandate.    He  offered  to  do  it,  on  condition  that  he  should  appoint 
the  obedientiaries,  the  convent  managing  the  estates  as  before.    This 
they  were  disposed  to  accept,  but  Baldwin  repented  of  his  offer,  and 
demanded  the  nomination  of  the  treasurers  as  well.    He  did  not^ 
however,  wait  for  an  answer,  but  went  off  to  Tenham.    The  sub- 
prior,  feeling  himself  no  longer  safe,  fled  from  Canterbury  on  the  9th^ 
and  crossing  the  straits  proceeded  first  to  Arras  and  then  in  search 
of  the  legate.    The  queen  regent  Eleanor  and  Banulf  GlanviU  were 
not  less  anxious  than  the  archbishop  to  settle  the  quarrel  before  the 
arrival  of  Biohard  in  England,  and  after  the  subprior's  departure 
sent  the  abbot  of  Hyde  and  the  prior  of  Bermondsey  to  Canterbury,, 
who  by  threats  tried  to  induce  the  convent  to  accept  the  cellarer 
appointed  by  Baldwin,  and  to  receive  restitution  from  them  in  the 
archbishop's  name.    After  another  angry  discussion  this  was  done^ 
on  the  12th  of  August,  the  rights  and  privileges  on  both  sides  being 
reserved.'    The  gates,  which  had  been  shut  since  the  18th  of  January,. 
1188,  were  opened,  and  the  convent  gained  possession  of  their  house ; 
the  questions  in  dispute  being,  however,  as  far  off  as  ever  from  settle- 
ment. 

It  is  possible  that  Baldwin  was  content  to  make  this  concession 
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in  ignoianoe  of  what  the  new  sovereign's  sentiments  might  be  on  BichMd*s 

the  case.    But  Richard  soon  showed  himself  even  more  determined  oTSiite  ^^ 

than  his  father  that  his  rights  and  dignity  should  not  be  infringed. 

He  ordered  the  legate  into  Poicton  to  ooUeot  the  Saladin  tithe,  and 

bade  him  leave  the  monks  of  Canterbury  for  himself  to  deal  with.^ 

The  legate  remonstrated  with  the  ministers,  Walter  of  Coutanoes 

and  Hugh  of  Nunant,  but  in  vain.    Brother  John  began  to  mistrust 

the  legate,  and  wrote  in  haste  to  Canterbury  for  a  present  to  secure 

his  wavering  friendship,  a  handsome  grey  greatcoat,  or  a  robe  of 

martens'  skins.    It  was  indeed  necoessary  to  strike  whilst  the  iron 

was  hot.     For  at  Rome   the  archbishop's    friends  were  rising; 

Octavian  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Ostia ;  Albinus,  '  a  convertible 

man,'  to  Albano ;  Bobo,  an  open  supporter  of  Baldwin,  to  Portus ; 

the  Tuscan  party,  Oratian  and  SofGred,  the  only  friends  left  to  the 

convent,  had  deserted  the  court.' 

The  coronation  of  Richard  was  celebrated  on  the  8rd  of  September.  The  oorooa- 
Eight  monks  represented  the  convent  on  the  occasion,'  and  the  ^^at 
bishops  of  Durham  and  Bath  were  prepared  to  resist  the  petition  ^'^''^^^^ 
that  Baldwin  was  expected  to  make  for  his  new  church.    Baldwin, 
however,  kept  a  discreet  silence.    From  London  the  court  moved  to 
Oaitington,  where  a  parliament  was  held  on  the  17th,  at  which  the 
king  confirmed  the  charters  of  the  convent.    The  legate  was  still 
forbidden  to  enter   England,  and  the  archbishop  was  allowed  to 
have  his  own  way.    He  resolved  to  proceed  to  extremities,  came 
down  to  Canterbury  on  the  6th  of  October,^  and,  to  the  horror  of  the  Baldwin 
monks,  appointed  as  the  new  prior  Roger  Norreys ;  he  then  seized  the  ^J^^*" 
cemetery  gate,  that  messengers  nught  not  be  sent  to  the  legate,  ^not 
Roger  immediately  took  Osbert  de  Bristo  into  his  counsels,  and 
committed  to  him  the  management  of  the  estates. 

It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  Baldwin  ever  intended  to  maintain  netp^irof 
Roger  Norreys  in  the  position  of  prior  ;  he  was  certainly  and  notori- 
ously a  most  unfit  person  for  any  spiritual  office,  a  man  with  neither 
character,  temper,  nor  tact.^  The  archbishop  probably  thought 
that  such  an  appointment  would  compel  the  monks  to  submit,  and 
that  done,  the  obnoxious  prior  might  be  provided  for  elsewhere. 
The  measure  did  in  fact  reduce  the  monks  to  despair.    They  sent 


theooQTetit 
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*  Of  the  bad  character  of  Roger 
Norreys  there  can  be  no  donbt.  See 
the  accoont  given  of  hhn  by  Oiraldus, 
in  his  Speoolmn  Ecolesin  (Ang.  Sac. 
i.  139) ;  by  the  historian  of  Evesham 
(ed.  Maoray»  pp.  lOi-107);  and  by 
Oervase   himself,  c.  15C6.     It  may 


perhaps  be  aopposed,  in  Baldwin's 
favour,  that  Roger  had  not  yet  ex- 
hibited his  bad  propensities ;  certainly 
nothing  is  said  aboat  them  in  the 
correspondence;  and  Gervase  wrote 
his  book  ten  or  eleven  years  later. 
His  conduct  as  prior  was  evidently 
such  that  Baldwin  would  not  support 
him,  and  he  was  deposed  within  two 
months. 
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to  the  king,  who  had  recommended  them  strongly  to  compromise, 
first  to  treat  of  terms,  next  to  offer  a  bribe ;  that  failing,  they  threw 
themselves  on  his  mercy.  On  November  8th  their  messengers  were 
received  at  Westminster.  Among  them  were  nearly  all  the 
brethren  who  had  taken  active  part  in  the  straggle ;  the  old  sacrist 
Robert,  Symon  the  treasurer,  John  of  Boching,  Balph  of  Orpington, 
Gervase  the  historian,  Nigel  the  poet.  Master  William,  and  Boger 
Norreys.^  Baldwin  attempted  to  get  the  first  word ;  Master 
William  had  been  excommunicated  :  he  must  leave  the  court.  The 
whole  convent  he  accused  of  embezzling  the  treasure  of  the  chuioh. 
The  brethren  on  their  part  demanded  the  removal  of  Boger  Norreys, 
refusing  him  the  title  of  prior.  Beginald  of  Bath,  as  usual,  supported 
the  convent.  Hugh  of  Durham  tried  to  act  as  mediator ;  their 
other  friends  advised  them  to  accept  the  king's  arbitration ;  and  on 
the  following  day  they  yielded  so  far  as  to  produce  their  powers, 
and  accept  the  proposal  of  a  compromise.  The  king  nominated  the 
committee,  the  monks  challenging  only  two  Cistercian  abbots  whom 
he  proposed.  At  last  a  jury  was  empanneled,  eight  bishops,  five 
abbots,  and  the  prior  of  Merton.  The  monks  were  now  asked  to 
declare  that  they  would  accept  the  decision  of  the  committee,  when 
Master  William  insisted  that  it  could  be  done  only  on  the  under- 
standing that  the  judgment  should  be  guided  by  the  charters  and 
privileges  of  the  church.  A  division  followed;  the  monks  with- 
drew their  consent  to  the  arbitration ;  the  object  of  the  meeting 
was  defeated,  and  nothing  remained  but  an  appeal  to  force.  Baldwin 
threatened  to  seize  the  monastery  and  to  disperse  the  brethren ; 
the  king  insisted  on  the  proposed  arbitration  ;  the  legate  was  still 
forbidden  to  cross  the  straits ;  and  the  last  hope  from  Bome  was 
extinguished. 

Bichard  and  his  whole  court  arrived  at  Canterbury  on  the  27th 
of  November.  He  was  received  with  great  pomp  by  the  convent  in 
the  presence  of  all  the  bishops :  in  his  train  were  the  king  of 
Scotland  and  GeofiErey  Plantagenet,  the  elect  of  York.  The  day 
after  the  reception  the  archbishop  of  Bouen  came  from  the  king, 
to  ask  the  convent  whether  they  were  still  in  the  same  mind.  They 
replied  that  whilst  Boger  Norreys  was  called  prior,  and  the  church 
of  Hakington  still  in  being,  there  could  be  no  peace.  '  Will  you,' 
he  asked, '  consent  to  an  arbitration,  if  the  archbishop  will  yield  on 
these  two  points  ? '  They  agreed,  on  condition  that  their  charters 
should  receive  a  &dr  consideration.  The  king,  hearing  this,  sent 
word  that  on  this  understanding  he  would  himself  depose  the  prior 
and  demolish  the  buildings,  if  the  archbishop  could  not  be  prevailed 
upon  to  do  it.    Baldwin  justly  complained  of  this  ;  it  was  not  fair 
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that  he  should  yield  two  of  the  chief  points  of  the  quarrel,  and  after 
all  have  to  submit  to  arbitration  on  the  rest.  Seeing  that  the 
king  and  bishops  thought  him  unreasonable,  he  called  for  a  copy 
of  the  rule  of  S.  Benedict,  and  insisted  on  his  rightful  position  as 
abbot  on  the  first  principles  of  regular  order. 

Richard  now  struck  out  a  new  plan.    It  was  clear  that  the  arch-  Bauwin 
bishop  would  not  yield  on  these  points,  and  yet  submit  to  an  tWoci^ 
arbitration  on  the  rest.    It  was  not  to  be  expected ;    but  if  the  Sbf^mnt 
archbishop  would  yield  those  two,  would  the  convent  consent  to  ^i^y  ^ 
throw  themselves  on  his  mercy  for  the  rest?    If  so  an  agreement  themt. 
might  be  secured.    Baldwin  would  surrender  the  college  and  the 
prior ;  the  monks  would  allow  him  to  decide  the  other  points  by  his 
own  sense  of  justice.    The  brethren,  persuaded  by  their  friends,  at 
last  consented  on  condition  that  for  form's  sake  a  few  of  their 
charters  should  be  read.    The  king  whispered  to  the  archbishop 
some  words  that  were  not  heard,  and  then,  turning  to  the  monks, 
bade  them  not  to  be  afraid  if  in  the  terms  of  the  agreement  language 
were  introduced  to  spare  the  feelings  of  the  archbishop.    Both 
parties  were  then  called  to  the  chapter-house. 

It  was  growing  dark,  being  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  a  fog,  Thennai 
which  Gervase  considered  supernatural,  added  to  the  gloom ;  even  ^tod"**^ 
the  king  in  his  glittering  robes  could  scarcely  be  distinguished.    The 
archbishop  of  Bouen  rose  and  said,  '  Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Father  of  mercies  and   God  of  all 
consolation:   the  Day-spring  from  on  high  hath  visited  us.'    The 
words  stuck  in  his  throat ;  he  stopped  for  a  moment  and  added,  '  A 
certain  discord  between  the  lord  archbishop  and  the  monks  of  this 
convent  has  been  long  protracted ;  but  by  the  advice  of  the  king  and  The  oompro- 
of  the  bishops  who  are  present,  ourself  among  them,  a  way  of  peace  bytbeung** 
has  been  found.    We  have  adjudged  that  the  archbishop  had  power  ^^^^^^ 
to  build  himself  a  church  wherever  he  pleased,  and  to  institute  his 
own  prior.    Let  the  convent  beg  the  mercy  of  the  archbishop,  and 
he  will  remit  his  anger  against  them.'     The  monks  were  thrown 
into  consternation  at  this  :  the  two  points  that  the  archbishop  was 
to  yield  were  decided  in  his  favour ;   they  themselves  were  at  his 
mercy :  this  had  come  of  the  king's  whispering.    When  they  were 
called  up  before  Bichard,  one  of  them  attempted  to  speak,  but  the 
king  beckoned  to  him  to  be  silent,  and  ordered  them  all  to  kneel. 
They  obeyed,  and  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  company  faltered  out,  '  If, 
reverend  father,  we  have  in  any  part  of  this  dispute  offended  your 
grace,  we  beg  that  you  will  remit  your  anger  against  us  and  consent 
to  preserve  the  rights  of  the  church.'    Baldwin  answered,  '  I  remit 
my  indignation  against  you,  and  all  yours,  except  the  subprior,  who 
by  his  own  authority  suspended  my  church  from  divine  service.' 
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The  monks  remained  on  their  knees  entreating  pardon  for  the  sub- 
prior.  At  last  the  archbishop  said, '  Let  him  oome,  then,  as  you  have 
done  and  ask  pardon,  and  he  may  have  it  with  the  rest  of  you ' ;  he 
added, '  As  yon  ask  that  my  anger  may  be  remitted  against  you  and 
yours,  so  I  ask  you  to  forgive,  horn  your  heart,  me  and  mine,  what- 
ever we  have  offended  in  word  or  deed.'  The  bishop  of  Rochester  then 
rose  and  announced  that  the  prior  should  be  deposed  and  the  college 
demolished  ;  when  thanks  had  been  given  and  Te  Deum  sung,  the 
archbishop  would  give  his  reconciled  children  the  kiss  of  peace. 
This  was  done,  and  Baldwin  on  the  following  day,  in  the  chapter- 
house, restored  the  estates  of  the  convent  which  remained  in  his 
hands,  and  relieved  the  prior  from  his  office.  A  deed  was  drawn  up 
and  attested  by  the  king  and  arbitrating  prelates,  recording  the 
termination,  by  compromise,  of  the  whole  cause.^  Bichard  then  left 
The  ruix  Canterbury,  and  the  legate,  who  had  been  waiting  at  Dover  for  ten 
the  legate  days,  was  allowed  to  visit  the  church.  Even  this,  however,  was  not 
suffered  without  deliberation.  Some  few  of  the  bishops  proposed 
that  he  should  be  honourably  received ;  others  urged  that  he  should 
be  compelled  to  depart  at  once.  The  archbishop  voted  for  admitting 
him,  but  sending  him  back  as  quickly  as  could  be  done.  He  came, 
therefore,  and  lodged  in  the  palace  at  tiie  archbishop's  charges,  being 
closely  watched  that  he  might  not  be  tampered  with  by  the  convent. 
The  monks  succeeded  in  getting  a  private  interview  with  him,  at 
which  Baldwin,  who  saw  that  nothing  was  to  be  feared  from  him, 
probably  connived.  He  informed  the  monks  that  the  king  had  told 
him  of  the  compromise,  by  which  the  collegiate  buildings  at 
Hakington  were  to  be  demolished,  and  the  chapel  to  be  served  by  a 
few  priests,  who  should  pray  for  the  soul  of  king  Henry.  The 
monks  declared  that  they  had  accepted  no  such  condition.  The 
legate  could  do  nothing  but  groan  over  the  wickedness  of  the 
persecutors ;  not  daring  to  advise  the  convent  to  resist,  and  anidous 
to  get  away  without  committing  himself,  he  recommended  them  to 
temporise.  He  was  conducted  with  great  reverence  to  Dover  by  the 
archbishop's  clerks ;  but  before  he  went  he  executed  a  secret  deed, 
declaring  that  the  compromise  had  been  extorted  from  the  convent 
by  fear,  and  was  null  and  void  of  effect  prejudicial  to  their  rights. 
This  was  kept  a  profound  secret,  and  reserved  for  future  use.' 

The  king  left  England  for  the  crusade  on  the  14th  of  December.' 

Baldwin        The  archbishop  remained  in  the  country  till  March,  arranging  his 

criMde         affairs  before  his  pilgrimage.     Boger  Norreys  having  been  made 

abbot  of  Evesham,  Baldwin  instituted  Osbert  de  Bristo  as  prior ; 

and  on  the  19th  of  February,  1190,  at  Westminster,  appealed  to  the 

*  No.  cccxxxT.  *  Gerv.  1563, 1678.  *  Diceto,  650. 
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Holy  See  against  all  who  should  attempt  to  alter  the  state  of  his 
chuioh  during  his  absence.^  He  also  direoted  the  destruction  of  the 
collegiate  buildings  at  Hakington,  and  the  removal  of  the  materials 
to  Lambeth,  where  he  proposed  to  build  his  church  according  to  the 
compromise.  For  this  purpose  he  exchanged  with  the  convent  of 
Rochester  a  piece  of  land  in  the  Isle  of  Grain  for  twenty-four  acres 
at  Lambeth  for  a  site.  The  exchange  was  confirmed  by  the  king,  as 
was  the  foundation  of  the  church  in  honour  of  S.  Thomas  and  S. 
Stephen,  on  the  20th  of  March  at  Bouen.*  The  archbishop  had  left 
England  for  ever  on  the  6th.  He  wrote  but  one  letter  afterwards  to 
the  convent,  announcing  his  arrival  at  Acre  on  the  12th  of  October.' 
He  died  there  about  the  20th  of  November,  but  the  news  did  not 
reach  England  before  March  1191.  The  only  matter  of  interest 
mentioned  by  Gervase  or  referred  to  in  these  letters,  during  this 
interval,  was  a  dispute  as  to  the  consecration  of  William  elect  of 
Worcester  and  GeofiErey  of  York.  The  details  differ  little  from  those 
of  the  hundreds  of  similar  squabbles  in  which  the  convent  engaged 
on  the  question.  In  the  former  case  they  were  successful ;  in  the 
latter  they  were  defeated.^ 

The  men  whom  Bichard  placed  at  the  helm  of  ecclesiastical  Biohaid's 
afEEurs  were,  with  one  exception,  those  who  as  lawyers  or  ministers  ^^  *^°<>p* 
had  been  the  faithful  servants  of  his  father,  but  whom  Henry, 
recollecting  his  sad  experience  with  S.  Thomas,  had  refused  to  reward 
with  the  episcopal  dignity.^  It  may  be  said  of  them  all,  that  how- 
ever they  came  by  their  promotion,  their  use  of  it  was  wise  and 
pure.^  Hubert  Walter,  the  new  bishop  of  Salisbury,  was  a  man  who 
set  himself  to  do  what  his  hand  found  to  do  with  all  his  might.  As 
a  bishop,  a  soldier,  a  lawyer,  or  a  statesman,  he  came  up  fully  to  the 
standard  of  his  time.  Of  the  others,  Bichard  of  London  was  a 
famous  organiser  in  the  business  of  the  treasurership ;  and  he,  as 
well  as  Godfrey  de  Lucy  of  Winchester,  was  a  good  average  bishop. 
Of  the  older  prelates,  Hugh  of  Puiset  was  as  ambitious  and  bustling 
as  he  had  been  forty  years  before ;  Hugh  of  Lincoln  kept  as  much  as 
possible  out  of  the  afihirs  of  state ;  Beginald  of  Bath  was  quietly 
laying  his  plans  for  the  primacy. 

That  Bichard  began  his  reign  by  imprisoning  two  of  his  father's 


*  Oery,  1564.    Nos.  ocozliii.  ooozliv. 

*  No.  ooczxzvii.    FoBdeia,  i.  61. 

*  No.  cccxIt. 

*  Nob.  occxxzYiii.-oooxliT. 

*  In  1186,  Godfrey  deLuoy,  Biohard 
FitzNeal,  and  Herbert  le  Poor  had 
been  nominated  by  the  canons  of 
Lincoln  for  the  vacant  see  in  1186,  but 
Henry  refosed   his  consent   for  the 


reason  given  in  the  text.  The  same 
year  Hubert  Walter  had  been  elected 
archbishop  of  York,  but  was  set  aside 
by  the  king.  Godfrey  le  Lucy  had  re- 
fused Exeter.  Benedict.  Peterb.  ad 
annum. 

*  For  the  character  of  Bichard  Fitz- 
Neal, see  Ann.  Winton.,  Ang.  Sac.  i. 
804. 
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WUliAin 
LoDgohanup 


WUUam 
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champ*! 
dlffloolties 


ministers,  Banalf  Glanvilland  Stephen  de  Marzai,^  is  alloged  by  one 
or  two  trustworthy  historians.  We  are  left  in  ignorance  of  the  real 
cause  of  this  harsh  treatment  of  these  men,  unless  we  follow  the  belief 
of  the  chroniclers  that  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  extortion.  It  is 
possible  that  Banulf  Glanvill  was  suspected  of  too  great  attachment 
to  John,  whose  guardian  he  had  been,  and  in  whose  favour  Henry 
was  said  to  meditate  the  disinheriting  of  his  elder  son.  Whatever 
the  cause,  the  imprisonment  was  short,  and  both  the  obnoxious 
ministers  were  promoted  to  important  commands  in  the  crusade. 
The  king  showed  no  further  mistrust  of  his  father's  servants. 

The  one  exception  to  the  rule,  the  one  new  man  who  came  on 
the  stage  of  politics  at  Richard's  accession,  was  William  of  Long- 
champ,  bishop  of  Ely.^  Of  this  prelate  such  contradictory  char- 
acters have  been  drawn,  that  is  impossible  to  say  whether  he  was  a 
hero  or  a  mere  unprincipled  adventurer.  In  the  latter  light  he  was 
regarded  by  Hugh  of  Puiset,  by  the  followers  of  Geoffrey  and  John, 
and  probably  by  the  majority  of  Norman  nobles.  By  the  monks 
and  their  friends  he  is  spoken  of  as  a  pious  and  conscientious 
man.  Of  his  public  policy  it  may  be  fidrly  said  that  no  legal 
charge  was  ever  brought  against  him ;  that  his  enemies  were  in  all 
cases  the  enemies  of  his  master ;  that  his  designs  were  actually 
followed  up  by  his  rivals  when  they  attained  to  power.  He  was 
doubtless  an  upstart ;  probably  a  clever  and  not  very  scrupulous 
politician ;  possibly  a  person  of  haughty,  supercilious  demeanour. 
But  the  greatness  of  his  position  was  enough  to  draw  upon  him  a 
great  deeJ  of  odium.  Few  men  have  ever  wielded  the  power  that 
was  placed  in  his  hands  by  the  king  and  primate  when  they  left 

*  Richard  of  Devizes,  pp.  6,  7.    If      we  know  he  refused  an  offer  of  4,000 


the  statement  depended  only  on  the 
testimony  of  this  ill-natured  historian, 
it  might  be  considered  doubtful ;  for  he 
never  misses  an  opportunity  of  speak- 
ing ill  of  anyone,  and  here  he  has  a 
hit  at  all  the  three  parties.  Benedict 
of  Peterborough  mentions  the  deposi- 
tion of  OlanvUl  from  the  justiciarahip 
after  the  coronation,  and  the  manner 
in  which  Richard  made  all  the  officials 
in  the  kingdom  repurchase  tiieir 
places :  the  fine  levied  on  Stephen  was 
30,000  pounds  Angevin  down,  and  a 
promise  of  16,000  more.  The  Angevin 
*  pound '  was  a  quarter  of  the  English. 
Ranulf's  fine  was  16,000  pounds  of 
silver  (R.  Devizes,  7).  These  were 
both  very  heavy  fines  if  we  consider 
that  the  price  of  the  chancellorship 
was  8,000  pounds  when  William  of 
Longchamp  bought  it ;  possibly,  how- 
ever, Richiu-d  let  him  have  it  cheap,  as 


from  ReginalduB  Italus.  Of  the  faofc 
of  the  exaction  I  have  no  doubt,  but 
of  the  imprisonment  there  is  less  cer- 
tainty. It  can  have  continued,  if  real, 
only  a  veiy  short  time ;  and  when  we 
next  meet  with  RanuU  and  Stephen,  it 
is  in  places  of  honour.  Stephen  de 
Tumham,  who  fought  in  the  cmsade 
with  Richard,  seems  to  be  the  same 
person  with  Stephen  de  Bfarzai. 
William  of  Newburgh  tells  a  wonder- 
ful fortune-telling  story  about  him. 
Lib.  V.  0. 6. 

'  A  good  oharaeter  is  given  to  Iiong- 
champ  by  the  monks  of  Winchester, 
Ang.  Sac.  i.  302;  and  by  those  of 
Canterbury,  p.  638,  voL  R.  S. ;  Nigel 
Wireker;  Peter  of  Blois;  Ang.  Sac.  i. 
682.  A  bad  one  by  Giraldus  Cam- 
brensis,  Hugh  of  Nunant,  William  of 
Newburgh,  Richard  of  Devizes. 
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England ;  the  combined  burden  of  the  legatine  office  ^  and  the  chan- 
cellorahip  proved  a  tew  years  later  too  great  for  Hubert  Walter,  who 
was  a  comparatively  popular  minister ;  and  the  position  of  William 
Longchamp  was  made  still  more  invidious  by  the  absence  of  the  king. 
It  was  by  the  manoauvres  of  John  '  and  Geoffirey  that  he  was  over- 
thrown; he  must  be  credited  at  least  with  the  merit  of  faithful 
service. 

When  in  March  1191  the  rumour  of  the  death  of  Baldwin  reached 
the  convent,  they  immediately  petitioned  the  king  for  a  free  election.' 
If  they  had  any  expectation  that  their  prayer  would  be  granted,  they 
were  speedily  undeceived,  for  on  the  6th  of  May  was  delivered  the 
king's  letter  from  Messina  ordering  them  to  postulate  William,  arch- 
bishop of  Montreal.^  Their  first  thought,  however,  was  not  whom  to 
elect  as  archbishop,  but  how  to  get  rid  of  Prior  Osbert,  who,  although 
a  man  of  very  different  character  from  Roger  Norreys,  was  hardly 
less  a  creature  of  the  late  archbishop,  and  equally  obnoxious  to  the 
extreme  party.  The  certainty  of  Baldwin's  death  inspired  the  monks 
with  courage ;  in  a  vacancy  of  the  see  they  possessed  the  undoubted 
right  of  electing  their  own  prior.  It  is  uncertain  when  or  how  the 
subprior  Qeoffirey  had  returned  from  exile.  We  find  him  at  Canter- 
bury on  the  10th  of  May.^    On  that  day,  four  days  after  the  receipt 
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*  He  was  appointed  legate  by  Ole- 
ment  m.,  Jane  6, 1190.  On  Clement's 
death  his  legation  seems  to  have  ex- 
pired, and  he  applied  for  renewal  to 
Celestine  m.,  shortly  before  his  down- 
fall ;  Ben.  Peterb.  ii.  698,  ed.  Heame. 
He  ceases  after  the  news  of  the  death 
of  Clement*  who  died  March  27, 1191, 
to  call  himself  legate.  It  does  not 
appear  when  Celestine  renewed  the 
legation,  bat  it  was  evidently  before 
Dee.  2,  on  which  day  Celestine  names 
him  legate  in  a  letter  to  the  prelates. 
Hoveden,  402.  Cf.  W.  Newbargh,  iv. 
18.  He  coald  hardly  have  been 
treated  as  he  was  by  the  archbishop  of 
Boaen  if  he  had  been  recognised  as 
legate  at  the  time  of  his  deposition. 
The  letter  of  Jaly  80,  given  by  Giraldas 
(Ang.  Sac.  ii.  890),  seems  to  be  op- 
posed to  this,  but  it  may  not  be  an 
exact  copy ;  and  in  the  letter  of  Aag. 
26  the  title  is  omitted.  His  conse- 
cration of  the  bishop  of  Worcester 
on  the  5th  of  May  mast  have  been 
about  his  last  legatine  act.  Pope 
Clement  IV.  decreed  that  the  legation 
did  not  expire  at  the  death  of  the  pope. 
VI.  Deer.  i.  tit.  xv.  c.  2. 

'  The  immediate  cause  of  William's 


overthrow  was  the  imprisonment  of 
Archbishop  Geoffrey  of  York  at  Dover, 
by  his  creatures.  Gerv.  1676.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  act  was 
one  of  indiscreet  seal  on  their  part; 
but  it  is  a  curious  question  where  the 
chancellor  was  at  the  time.  The  writ 
for  the  apprehension  of  (Geoffrey  is 
dated  'apud  Preston,  xxx.  die  Jolii.* 
Gir.  Camb.,  Anglia  Sacra,  ii.  890. 
The  prohibition  to  Walter  of  Bouen  to 
visit  Canterbury  is  dated  '  apud  Bele- 
iam,  XXV.  die  August!,' ib.  p.  895.  The 
letter  of  excuse  for  the  arrest  (No. 
ccolxxi.)  is  dated  Sept.  29th,  'apud 
Bromd.'  It  was  at  Norwich  that  the 
bishops  of  London  and  Norwich  up- 
braided him  with  his  conduct  in  the 
matter ;  Gir.  Camb.,  A.  S.  ii.  892.  He 
then  went  to  London  (p.  894),  and 
thence  to  Windsor ;  from  which  place 
he  went  to  the  colloquy  at  Lodbridge 
on  the  5th  of  October.  *Brom3,*  in 
No.  ccclxxi.,  must,  therefore,  be  some- 
where between  Norwich  and  London. 
The  struggle  dosed  on  Oct.  10. 

'  No.  cccli.    Gervase,  1667. 

*  Nos.  occxlviii.  cooliv.  Gervase, 
1568. 

'  No.  cccliv.    Gervase,  1570. 
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of  the  royai  letter,  the  hrethren  imder  Geoffrey 'o  guidance  demanded 
the  disnuBsal  of  Felix  the  cellarer,  Bobert  the  doctor,  and  Zacharias, 
an  unfaithful  monk.  Prior  Osbert  was  unable  to  make  any  resistance. 
Having  assented  to  the  act,  he  impmdeDtl;  asked, '  Are  there  more  ? ' 
'You  joorself,'  was  the  read;  answer,  'most  nsign  the  priorate.' 
Osbert  behaved  with  some  little  dignity.  He  rose  and  said, '  Hear 
me,  sirs,  as  you  wonld  have  God  hear  you.  Yoa  know  how  well  and 
firmly  I  stood  by  yon  in  yonr  tronblee,  for  which  I  was  excom- 
municated by  the  archbishop  and  suffered  much  hardship.  When  by 
the  counsel  of  certain  great  persons  and  of  some  of  the  brethren  I 
quitted  you  for  the  archbishop,  I  always  exercised  my  influence  for 
your  good,  never  for  your  harm.  When  I  vas  made  prior,  at  the 
archbishop's  command  and  with  the  royal  assent,  no  voice  from  the 
convent  was  raised  against  me.  I  thought  until  to-day  that  I  had 
your  assent  as  well  God  knows  that  if  I  had  not  thought  so  I 
wonld  never  have  taken  either  the  priorate  or  any  other  office  upon 
me.  As  it  is  I  will  not  hold  it  against  your  good  ideasure.'  The 
seniors  accepted  this  as  a  resignation,  and  the  snbprior  was  dragged 
into  the  |ttior's  chsir.  Little  notice  was  taken  by  the  legate  chancellor, 
for  the  best  of  reasons.  The  convent  wonld  certainly  have  a  voice  in 
the  election  of  the  archbishop,  and  William  Longohamp  intended  th« 
choice  to  fall  upon  himself.' 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  if  th«  few  letters  that  passed  between 
the  convent  and  the  legate  may  be  depended  upon,  that  had  the 
election  been  free  the  monks  would  have  elected  him.  There  were 
many  points  in  his  favour.  He  was  already  at  the  head  of  a  chapter 
of  monks  and  on  friendly  terms  with  them.  His  enemies  were  the 
old  enemies  of  the  convent,  the  worldly  clerks,  and  unprincipled 
ministers  of  Henry.  He  himself  was  or  seemed  to  be  high  in  the 
favour  of  both  king  and  pope.  Nigel  the  poet  was  an  intimate 
friend  and  admirer  of  William,  and  he  was  one  of  the  most  able  men 
in  the  convent.' 

'  8es  No.  cooliiiv.  Jooolin  of  WUliMn,  to  ofaom  he  dedioatss  his 
Biakelond  n]v  ot  Longoh&mp  (p.  Specalum  EoeletiajOtDeAbtuutaele- 
SS),  '  Dicebfttor  oUaeere  arohiepiaoo-  nattico,  and  some  ot  bis  poems,  pei- 
pfttum ; '  BW  tiaa  W.  Newbnigb,  iv.  h»pB  (Jbo  the  Speculum  Btultonim ; 
18.  more  probably  ths;  vere  either  relk- 

■  Nigel  Wlreker,  hi  he  ie  gener&lly  Uons  or  lellow-townsmea.     There  is 

called,  vM  one  of  the  best  meduevnl  one  letter  in  this  series  which   m»; 

poeti :    see  Leyser,  Hut.  Poemalum  have  been  written  by  him,  No.  ocoiiii. 

Medii    ^vi,   p.   7fil ;   Wright,    Bio-  The  vir  quidam  noffitut  in  (hia  letter 

(jraphia  Brit.  Lit.  pp.  B61,  Ao.    In  »  ma;  have  b«en  the  fatnre  ohanoellor: 

copy  of  some  of  hii   poems   [□   the  the    seoond  ot    the    torn  lines  with 

Cotton  MS.  Vesp.  D.  lii.  he  is  stylsd,  which  the  letter  ends,  '  Maxima  pars 

in  A  band  of  the  lourteentb  centnry,  nostri,  dimidjomque  mei,   '  bears    a 

'  Nigellas  de  LongoCampo.'    Itiann-  strong  likeness  to  the  fourth  line  of 

certain  whether  &ia  is  a  simple  mis-  the  dedication  ot  the  Spaeulum  Stul- 

lake  arising  from  hia  conneiion  witb  (orum,  '  Maxima   pars  animn,  dlmi- 
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Other  heads,  however,  were  at  work  to  prevent  this.  Foremost  ^^^^ 
there  was  the  archbishop  of  Boaen,  who  had  been  sent  over  by  the  brinnthe 
king  with  the  commission  of  justiciar,^  with  especial  directions  as  to  mou^*^^™ 
the  election  of  the  primate.  Walter  of  Coutances  was  an  ambitions 
man,  and  would  gladly  have  accepted  the  translation  for  himself. 
William  Longchamp  prevented  him  from  visiting  Canterbury  as  long 
as  he  remained  in  power,^  and  until  he  could  do  so  the  king's 
pleasure  could  not  be  known  or  the  election  proceeded  with.  It,can 
never  be  certainly  known  why  Richard  nominated  William  of  Mont- 
real ;  the  influence  of  his  sister.  Queen  Joanna,  whose  husband, 
William  of  Sicily,  had  greatly  trusted  and  promoted  him,  may  have 
been  used  in  his  favour ;  possibly  Bichard  thought  that  by  appointing 
him  he  might  prevent  the  primacy  from  becoming  a  bone  of  conten- 
tion among  the  greedy  courtiers  at  home.  Possibly  the  recommenda- 
tion was  bought  and  paid  for,  but  never  intended  to  be  carried  out. 
No  efifort  was  made  to  effect  the  promotion  of  the  archbishop  of 
Montreal,  who  was  probably  dead  before  the  day  of  election. 

Reginald  Fitz  Jocelin,'  bishop  of  Bath,  had  stood  by  the  convent  The  bishop 
in  their  troubles  more  faithfully  than  any  other  prelate,  although  he  scginaid 
had  never  gone  so  far  as  to  imperil  his  own  position.    He  had  power-  ^**  *'*'®*^ 
f ul  friends  and  an  unwearied  agent  in  his  kinsman  Savario,  archdeacon 
of  Northampton,  who  called  himself  cousin  of  the  Boman  emperor.^ 


dimnqne  meea';  it  is  possible,  how- 
ever, that  this  may  be  a  quotation 
in  both  eases  from  some  ottier  poet. 
The  French  words  that  precede  it, 
*Cino  cens  deehez  ait  U,  ki  pur 
aroheveske  u  pur  oelerier  a  cose 
revan  [?],'  mean '  Five  hundred  plagues 
have  he,  who  for  archbishop  or  for 
cellarer  has  husked  bran ' :  but  it  is 
not  dear  in  what  signification  they 
were  spoken. 

>  On  this  see  Sir  F.  Palgrave, 
preface  to  *  Rotuli  Ouriao  Regis,'  vol.  i. 
pp.  Iz,  Ac. 

*  No.  dlrvi. 

'  Reginald  Fitz  Jocelin  was  the  son 
of  Jocelin  de  Bohun,  bishop  of  Salis- 
bury ;  he  was  brought  up  in  Lombardy 
(Herb.  Bosham,  vii.  1),  and  hence 
bore  the  name  Beginala  Lumbardus ; 
he  is  probably  also  the  Beginaldus 
Italus  who,  according  to  Bichard  of 
Devizes  (p.  9),  offered  Richard  4,000 
pounds  for  the  chancellorship. 

*  Savaric  is  a  person  whose  career, 
if  it  could  be  explored,  must  have^been 
very  interesting.  His  first  appeaiance 
is  in  the  18th  of  Henry  II.,  when  he 
was  fined  26Z.  is,  4d.  for  trying  to  take  a 


bow  from  the  king's  servants  in  a  forest 
in  Surrey  (Madoz,  Hist  Exch.  p.  890). 
He  was  probably  made  treasurer  of 
SflJisbury  by  his  cousin  Jocelin  de 
Bohun  before  1184,  and  held  also  the 
archdeaconry  of  Northampton,  the 
revenues  of  which  were  sequestered  in 
1186  for  the  payment  of  his  debts. 
On  Richard's  accession  he  followed 
him  to  Sicily,  where  he  obtained  a 
letter  to  the  justiciars,  giving  the  royal 
assent  for  his  admission  to  any 
bishopric  to  which  he  might  be  elected ; 
and  this  he  got  confirmed  by  the 
pope.  Having  taken  a  prominent  part 
in  securing  the  election  of  Reginald 
Fitz  Jocelin,  he  succeeded  him  as 
bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  was 
consecrated  at  Rome  in  1192.  During 
Richard's  captivity  he  visited  him  and 
got  two  letters  from  him,  recommend- 
ing him  for  the  see  of  Canterbury.  In 
1196  he  was  chancellor  of  Burgundy 
under  Henry  VI.  (Hoveden,  420). 
After  Henry's  death  he  seems  to  have 
returned  to  England,  and  spent  the 
rest  of  his  life  in  his  contest  with 
the  monks  of  Glastonbury.  He  died 
in  1205,  and   was  described  in  his 
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He  forwarded  letters  to  Canterbury  from  both  Philip  of  France  and 
Henry  YI.,  recommending  them  to  take  the  advice  of  Savaric  and 
elect  a  faithful  friend  whom  he  would  reconmiend  to  them,  and 
whom  they  could  easily  rec(^:ni8e  by  that  description.  These  letters 
were  not  without  effect.^ 

As  soon  as  Walter  of  Goutances  and  Earl  John  had  expelled  the 
chancellor  from  the  country,  they  hurried  on  the  election  of  archbishop. 
The  monks  were  summoned  to  London  for  the  22nd  of  October.* 


epitaph,  'Hospes  eras  mando,  per 
mundom  semper  eundo.  Sic  Baprema 
dies  fit  tibi  prima  qniee.'  Godwin, 
D9  PrcuuUbuty  870.  The  following 
aocoont  of  his  lineage  may  afford 
some  cine  to  the  nature  of  his  relation- 
ship to  the  emperor,  the  fact  of  which 
is  certain,  although  the  exact  degree 
is  not  yet  known.  On  his  father's 
side  the  pedigree  is  as  follows.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  eleventh  century 
one  Savaric  was  viscount  of  Le  Mans. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Ralph,  lord  of  Beaumont  and  S.  Su- 
zanne, who  was  twice  married :  1,  to 
Emma,  niece  of  Hubert,  bishop  of 
Angers,  who  bore  him  Hubert,  his 
successor.  Hubert  married  Ermen- 
gard,  daughter  of  William,  count  of 
Nevers,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons, 
Balph  and  Hubert,  and  a  daughter, 
Godechildis ;  from  the  eldest  son  the 
viscounts  of  Beaumont  were  descended. 
2.  Ralph's  second  wife  was  Ghana, 
daughter  of  Geldewin,  lord  of  Saumur, 
by  his  wife  Aanordis.  Ghana  had 
been  married  before  to  Frangalus, 
lord  of  Fougdres,  by  whom  she  had 
children.  By  Hubert  she  had  Savaric 
Fitz  Ghane,  who  succeeded  to  the 
estates  in  England  conferred  by  the 
Gonqueror,  or  William  Bufus,  on  his 
uncle  Goffred,  lord  of  Ohaumont. 
Savaric  Fits  Ghane  had  three  sons, 
Balph,  Savaric,  and  Qeldewin.  Balph 
and  Savaric  died  childless.  Geldewin 
married  a  lady  named  Estrangia,  by 
whom  he  had  Savaric,  bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells,  and  Franco  de  Bohun, 
who  died  in  1192.  (Ann.  Waverley, 
p.  164.)  Estrangia  may  have  been  a 
German  lady;  the  name  of  Franco,  or 
Franous,  may  point  to  a  Franconian 
origin.  The  relation  between  Savaric 
and  Beginald  Fitz  JoceUn  is  also 
obscure.  Hmnfrey  I.  de  Bohun  had 
three  sons:  Robert,  who  died  s.  p.; 
Humfrey,  who  was  the  ancestor  of 
the  Bohuns  of  Hereford ;  and  Richard 


de  Meri.  Richard  de  Heri  made  his 
heir  Engelger,  a  noble  of  the  Gotentin, 
who  was  almost  certainly  his  son-in- 
law.  This  Engelger  had  a  son,  En- 
gelger II.  who  married  Adeliza, 
daughter  of  Gount  Stephen  of  Aumale, 
and  was  living  to  nearly  1180.  ^Ea 
is  called  by  William  Fitz  Stephen,  p. 
290,  the  'patrutM '  of  Jocelin,  bishop 
of  Salisbury,  who  and  his  brother 
Richard  de  Bohun,  bishop  of  Gou- 
tances, may  have  been  sons  of  Alex- 
ander, son  of  Engelger  I. ;  but  were 
more  probably  brothers  than  nephews 
of  Engelger  EL  The  heir  of  Engelger 
n.  was  Savaric  Fitz  Savaric,  and  after 
him  Franco,  the  son  of  Geldewin,  who 
thus  became  Franco  de  Bohun.  En- 
gelger U.  must  have  been  too  young 
to  be  grandfather  to  Savaric  Fits 
Savaric,  and  could  not  have  been 
father-in-law,  or  the  inheritance  would 
not  have  descended  to  Franco.  It 
would  seem,  tiierefore,  most  probable 
that  Savaric  Fitz  Ghane  married 
another  daughter  of  Richard  de  Meri, 
and  that  on  the  defiault  of  issue  to 
theEngelgers,  his  great-grandchildren 
came  in  as  heirs  to  the  Bohuns  of 
Midhnrst.  The  estates  of  the  Bohuns 
were  in  Sussex,  where  lay  also  those 
of  Albini  and  Percy,  who  were  con- 
nected with  the  dukes  of  Lonvain.  It 
was  probably  on  the  side  of  his  Bur- 
gun&kn  mother  that  Henry  YI.  was 
connected  with  his  Burgun^an  chan- 
cellor. The  authorities  for  the  fore- 
going statements  are  Stapleton's  pre- 
face to  the  Bolls  of  the  Norman  Ex- 
chequer, ii.  p.  81,  Ac.  and  the  Ghro- 
nicies  in  Mart,  et  Dur.  AmpUssima 
Collection  i.  439 ;  Dacheiy,  Spicilegiumj 
iii.  277 ;  and  Ordericus  VitaUs. 

*  Nob.  ccdxxxi.  ccclxxxii. 

s  The  summons  to  the  monks  was 
issued  on  ^e  10th  of  October,  the  very 
day  of  the  chancellor's  deposition, 
No.  ocolxxvii. 
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They  attended  accordingly.  The  prior  was  asked  whether  he  woald 
accept  the  nomination  of  William  of  Montreal.  Geo£frey  declared 
that  it  was  unworthy  of  the  English  Church  to  go  begging  for  a 
foreigner  when  the  realm  was  so  full  of  able  clerks,  but  declined 
giving  a  decided  answer  until  he  had  had  time  for  consideration  and 
prayer.  Having  been  thanked  by  the  justiciars,  who  never  intended 
to  elect  the  archbishop  of  Montreal,  he  returned  home.^  A  second 
letter  was  now  issued  in  the  king's  name;  the  justiciars  would 
attend  at  Canterbury  on  the  8rd  of  December  to  complete  the  elec- 
tion. Nearly  a  week  before  the  day  appointed  the  justiciars  and  some 
of  the  bishops  arrived,  and  by  so  doing  roused  the  suspicion  of  the 
prior,  who  remembered  that  the  suffragans  had  succeeded  in  forcing 
Archbishop  Baldwin  upon  the  convent.  He  tried,  therefore,  to  sound 
the  chief  justiciar  as  to  who  would  be  accepted  by  the  king.  Walter, 
as  Qervase  hints,^  intended  the  monks  to  choose  himself ;  he  must, 
if  so,  have  failed  either  to  express  himself  intelligibly  or  to  convince 
the  prior  of  his  merits.  '  Would  the  bishop  of  Bath  be  admissible  ? ' 
The  archbishop  did  not  say  Yes,  but  the  monks  interpreted  his  looks  The  biihop 
as  favourable.  '  We  elect,*  cried  the  prior,  *  the  bishop  of  Bath.'  dected  to 
The  monks  re-echoed  the  nomination,  and,  laying  violent  hands  on  *^  p^^^^^^ 
Reginald,  thrust  him  into  the  archiepiscopal  chair.^  The  archbishop 
of  Bouen  retired  in  alarm  to  London,  and,  having  called  together  the 
nobles,  in  their  presence  demanded  of  the  bishop  whether  he  was 
prepared  to  abide  by  the  election.  Reginald  declared  that  he  would, 
and  defended  the  legality  of  the  proceeding.  The  prior  was  also  pre- 
sent and  refused  to  retract  a  step.  Further  proceedings  were 
threatened  by  the  ministers,  and  for  the  first  time  the  deposition  of 
Prior  Osbert  was  bought  forward.  The  death  of  Reginald,  within  a  Destb  of 
month  of  the  election,  settled  speedily  the  more  important  question,  ^'^s'"*^ 
Queen  Eleanor's  protection  was  invoked  by  the  convent,  and  the 
matter  of  Osbert  was  soon  forgotten  in  more  pressing  troubles. 
Reginald  was  seized  with  paralysis  or  apoplexy  on  Christmas  Eve  at 
Dogmersfield,  and  died  on  S.  Stephen's  day.^  The  monastic  habit 
for  which  he  had  sent  to  Canterbury  did  not  arrive  until  he  had 
breathed  his  last.  The  convent  lamented  a  faithful  and  powerful 
friend.    He  was  buried  on  the  feast  of  S.  Thomas. 

The  year  1192  is  almost  a  blank  in  the  history  of  the  convent.  The  a  new  eieo- 
state  of  the  country  w^  not  such  as  to  suffer  them  to  attempt  an  elec-  ^lfM^!^ 
tion :  the  news  from  the  Holy  Land  was  scanty  and  uncertain.  Richard  ^'t'^' 
was  taken  prisoner  at  Vienna  on  the  12th  of  December.    After  three 
months*  captivity  he  wrote  to  the  convent,  directing  them  to  take  the 


*  Oervase,  1578.    No.  ccclxzxvi. 
'  *  Spe  fraadatas.'    Oervase,  1580. 


*  Oervase,  1580. 

*  Gervase,  1580.    Pet.  Bles.  «p.  216. 

E  B 
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advice  of  William  of  S.  Mere  TEglise  in  their  ohoioe  of  a  new  aroh- 
bishop  ;  at  the  same  time  he  wrote  to  his  mother  and  to  the  jastioiars 
to  secure  the  election  of  Hubert  Walter.^  He  was  sorely  pressed  at 
this  time;  the  indefatigable  Savaric,  who  had  become  bishop  of 
Bath,  was  now  a  candidate  on  his  own  account ;  the  imperial  relation- 
ship was  brought  to  bear  upon  Richard,  who  wrote  two  letters  to  the 
convent  in  his  favour.^  William  Longcbamp  also  got  a  letter  from 
the  king,  and  so,  perhaps,  did  some  others.'  The  real  choice  of  the 
captive  prince  was  undoubtedly  Hubert,  in  whose  favour  he  wrote 
pressing  letters  both  to  the  convent  and  to  Queen  Eleanor.  Hubert 
was  elected  without  much  delay  ^  on  the  80th  of  May.  Strange  to 
say,  two  months  after  the  election  was  over,  a  letter  was  brought 
from  the  king,  dated  July  10,  forbidding  the  convent  to  elect  him. 
It  is  hard  to  say  what  this  meant :  ^  the  letter  may  have  been  ex- 
torted from  the  king  by  the  influence  of  those  about  him,  to  which, 
as  he  complains  to  his  mother,  he  is  compelled  to  seem  to  yield. 
The  election  was  by  this  time  perfected,  and  Hubert  busily  engaged 
in  reducing  the  kingdom  to  order  and  in  procuring  the  king's 
release. 

We  have  now  to  return  to  the  old  question  of  the  college  of  clerks. 
Prior  Osbert,^  shortly  before  his  deposition,  had  sent  to  Rome 
for  an  injunction  for  the  destruction  of  the  remaining  buildings  at 
Hakington,  for  the  confirmation  of  the  secret  act  of  John  of  Anagni, 
and  the  renewal  of  the  mandates  of  popes  Urban  and  Clement.  These 
were  readily  granted  by  the  pope  Celestine  HI.,  who  had  succeeded 
Clement  III.  in  the  spring  of  1191.  The  bishop  of  Bath  and  the 
abbots  of  Beading  and  Waltham  were  the  delegates  for  executing  the 
mandates.^  The  buildings  were  finally  demolished,  but  the  chan- 
cellor interfered  to  prevent  the  ejection  of  the  clerks  from  the  four 
disputed  churches.  The  chapel  of  Hakington  was  destroyed  on  the 
21st  of  July.^    Reginald's  participation  in  this  act  helped  to  endear 


'  Nob.  oeoxoix.  ccxse.  cccei. 

*  No.  ooocii. 

*  No.  cocciil.    Gervaae,  1583. 

*  The  monks  anticipated  the  elec- 
tion of  Habert  by  the  bishops,  by 
electing  him  themselves  befoie  the 
day  appointed.    Qervase,  1584. 

»  GinldusJOpp.  ed.  Brewer,  iii.  19), 
who  hated  Hubert,  declared  that  he 
obtained  the  election  by  unfair  means. 
*  Nisi  enim  rex  Bicardus  in  Alemannia 
detentus  fuisset,  et  ibi  mnltipUciter 
in  carcere  circumventus,  longe  aliter 
proculdubio  Anglicans  ecclesin  pro- 
vidisset.*  The  appointment  of  Hubert 
must  have  been  arranged  between 
himself  and  Biohard  at  Spires:  for 


the  management  of  it  is  intrusted  to 
William  of  S.  Mere  PEglise,  who 
accompanied  Hubert  on  his  visit  to 
the  captive  king.    Hoveden,  41S. 

•  No.  cccl, 

'  Nos.  ccdvi.  ccclvii.  ooclviii.  A 
month  later  Celestine  renewed  the 
privilege  granted  by  Urban  IIL  to  the 
convent,  which  appears  as  No.  xlvi. 
in  tiie  volume  (BoUs  Series).  As  the 
privilege  of  Celestine  is  word  for  word 
the  same  as  that  of  Urban,  I  have  not 
thought  it  worth  while  to  put  it  into 
the  Appendix,  B.  S.  It  is  dated  June 
20, 1191,  S.  Peter's;  and  is  printed  by 
Wilkins  in  the  Concilia,  i.  524. 

■  Gervase,  1672-8. 
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him  to  the  convent,  and  added  a  new  claim  to  the  many  he  abready 
possessed  to  the  primacy. 

The  fears  of  the  monks  were  now  directed  to  another  quarter.  The  The  Dun- 
original  privilege  by  which  Urban  III.  had  permitted  Baldwin  to  ^ 
found  his  college  had  specified  Lambeth  as  one  of  the  pUces  wheie 
it  might  be  settled.  The  manor  of  Lambeth  was  the  property  of  the 
convent  of  Rochester,  to  which  it  had  come  by  royal  gift  soon  after 
the  Conquest.  The  archbishops  of  Canterbury  had  been  the  tenants 
of  the  manor-house  since  the  time  of  Anselm,  who  had  ordained  in 
the  chapel  and  held  a  council  there  in  1100.  His  two  successors 
used  the  chapel  for  the  consecration  of  bishops.  Archbishop  Theo- 
bald seems  to  have  made  some  arrangement  with  the  owners,  which 
ended  in  the  house  being  recognised  as  the  town  residence  of  the 
primates,^  and  for  this  reason  doubtless  it  was  named  by  Pope  Urban. 
The  archbishop  did  not,  however,  possess  any  part  of  the  estate  until 
the  year  1190,  when,  as  was  mentioned  above,^  Baldwin  acquired 
twenty-four  acres  of  the  demesne  of  the  manor  in  exchange  for 
land  in  the  Isle  of  Orain,  with  the  express  intention  of  founding  a 
church  of  canons.  The  parish  church  of  Lambeth  and  the  manor 
itself  were  not  acquired  until  some  years  later. 

On  this  piece  of  ground  the  foundations  were  laid  before  Arch- 
bishop Baldwin  sailed,^  but  owing  to  the  want  of  his  presence  and 
support  the  scheme  languished.    The  buildings  had,  however,  in  1192 
attained  such  dimensions  as  to  offend  the  convent  of  Canterbury.    In 
the  May  of  that  year  a  mandate  was  procured  from  Rome,  directing 
the  bishop  of  Chichester  and  the  abbots  of  Waltham  and  Beading  to 
release  the  canons  of  Lambeth  from  the  oath  they  had  taken  to  the  oeiestine  w. 
late  archbishop,  and  to  close  the  church.^    It  seems  probable  that  Ss^Tattou 
the  canons  appealed  against  this  sentence,  for  there  is  ahull  of  Pope  ^^th 
Gelestine  III.,  of  January  80,  1198,^  in  which  he  takes  them  and  "^^^ 
their  lawful  possessions  under  the  care  of  the  Holy  See. 

Matters  were  in  this  state  when  Hubert  was  elected.    He  received  Habert*8 
the  archiepiscopal  cross  from  Gervase,  now  become  the  sacrist,^  at  the  scbeme 
Lewisham  on  the  8rd  of  November,  and  the  pall  at  Canterbury  on 
the  7th.    In  the  first  year  of  his  pontificate  the  convent  held  their 
courts  as  in  former  times ;  although  the  affair  was  now  becoming 
urgent,  not  a  word  had  been  spoken  about  it.    Hubert  was  the 

'  Ann.  Roffenses,  Ang.  Sac.  L  344.  that  the  estate  was  managed  as  a  cell 

This    may,  however,    refer   only   to  under  a  '  prior  de  Lammedhe.'    Mon. 

Theobald's  settlement   of   a  dispute  Angl.  i.  177. 

between  the  bishop  of  Rochester  and  *  P.  411.    Foedera,  i.  61. 

the  convent  on  the  ownership  of  the  '  Oervase,  1564. 

manor.    It  would  seem,  from  the  act  *  No.  cocxovii. 

of  exchange  of  the  manor  between  ^  No.  coozcvi. 

Hubert  and  the  convent  of  Bochester,  *  Oervase,  1585. 
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intimate  friend  of  Baldwin  and  the  executor  of  his  wiU ;  be  had  been 
himself  one  of  the  canons  of  Hakington,  and  may  have  felt  some 
resentment  for  the  extinction  of  that  design,  but  this  would  hardly 
have  led  him  into  a  new  dispute  if  he  had  not  been  pressed  by  his 
old  friends  the  clerks.  With  a  view  of  compromising  matters,  he 
offered  to  remove  the  college  to  Maidstone,  and  build  there  on  the 
estate  of  the  convent.^  But  to  this  plan  the  monks  would  not  listen ; 
the  original  intention  was  therefore  reverted  to.  In  1196  Gervase 
records  that  the  monks  remonstrated  with  the  archbishop.  After  a 
long  conversation,  in  which  the  historian  himself  probably  took  a 
leading  part,  and  in  which  the  history  of  the  former  controversy  was 
reviewed,  the  archbishop  honestly  declared  that,  sorry  as  he  might 
be  to  act  in  opposition  to  the  church  which  had  placed  him  at  its 
head,  he  could  not  for  his  own  honour's  sake  leave  imperfect  the 
work  that  he  had  begun.  The  two  parties  separated  with  the  expressed 
ihtention  of  seeking  divine  counsel  by  prayer.* 
oatbreak  The  ucw  stOHU  broke  in  1197.    On  Christmas  Day  1196  the 


qtumr^      archbishop  visited  Canterbury,  but  was  prevented  by  illness  from 
taking  part  in  the  service.    After  his  recovery,  on  the  21st  of  January, 
he  had  a  conference  with  the  convent  in  the  chapter-house ;  his  own 
clerks  were  excluded,  and  his  cross  was  carried  by  John  of  Dover, 
one  of  the  monks.'    The  discussion  lasted  for  three  days,  and  the 
result  was  kept  a  profound  secret.    We  may  guess  almost  to  a  certainty 
at  one  subject  of  consideration.    Hubert  had  already  arranged  for 
i^j^ition    the  acquisition  to  his  see  of  the  manor  of  Lambeth.    As  early  as 
of  Lambeth    April  7,  1195,^  and  again  June  18,  1196,  the  king  had  confirmed  an 
exchange,  between  Hubert  and  the  church  of  Rochester,  of  Darenth 
for  Lambeth.'    It  was  most  probably  on  this  occasion  that  the 
archbishop  first  tried  to  secure  the  assent  of  the  convent  to  the 
completion  of  Baldwin's  design.    Although  we  cannot  suppose  that 
he  succeeded  in  this,  he  must  either  have  lulled  the  suspicious 
watchfulness  of  Prior  OeofiErey,  or  have  miscalculated  the  strength 
of  the  old  feeling  in  the  convent.    He  proceeded  in  April,  1197,  to 
perfect  the  exchange,  which  was  again  confirmed  by  the  king,^  and 
on  the  conclusion  of  the  bargain  he  sent  an  envoy  to  Bome  to  obtain 
the  countenance  of  Celestine  III.    The  pope,  who  was  far  beyond 
ninety,  was  growing  very  infirm,  and  had,  perhaps,  forgotten  the 
part  that  in  former  days  he  had  taken  on  the  side  of  the  monks. 
Hubert  at  any  rate  procured  from  him  a  letter  which  placed  the 
collegiate  church  of  8.  Stephen  and  8.  Thomas  at  Lambeth  in  his 
hands.^    He  was  now  lord  of  the  manor  of  Lambeth,  and  had  by 

*  Gervase,  1598.  *  Foedera,  i.  65.         *  No.  dlzvi. 

*  Oervase,  1595.  *  No.  dlxvii.    Gervase,  1597. 

*  B.  de  Dieeto,  696.  '  No.  oocoxiii. 
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the  common  law  the  right  to  build  a  religious  house  of  any  order 
he  ohose  upon  his  own  estate. 

He  was  called  away  from  England  on  the  17th  of  June,^  long  Habert 
before  the  arrival  of  Celestine's  grant,  and  remained  on  the  continent  S^SSjT 
until  the  8rd  of  November.^    On  his  return  he  took  up  the  business  Se^lSISmi!^ 
immediately.    After  paying  a  visit  in  person  to  the  convent,  he  sent,  ctS^ 
on  the  16th,  the  abbots  of  Chertsey,  Waltham,  and  Beading  with 
new  proposals.^    The  envoys  declajred  that  their  purpose  was  not 
to  ask  the  consent  of  the  monks  to  the  foundation  of  the  college 
of  Lambeth,  that  was  not  required,  but  to  lay  before  them  the  scheme 
which  the  archbishop  had  drawn  up  for  the  securing  of  their  rights. 
The  principal  points  of  this  scheme  were  these  :  every  newly-appointed 
canon  should  swear  that  he  would  never  attempt  to  assert  for  the 
college  any  voice  in  the  election  of  the  archbishop ;  that  he  would 
not  connive  at  the  translation  of  S.  Thomas  to  any  other  church ; 
that  he  would  not  consent  to  the  consecration  of  the  chrism  else- 
where than  at  Canterbury ;  he  would  never  seek  or  suffer  another 
to  seek  relief  from  this  oath.    Every  canon  should  be  installed  in 
propria  persona,  and  immediately  after  his  installation  should  go 
to  Canterbury  and  take  this  oath,  under  pain  of  privation.    The 
prior  of  Christ  Church  should  hold  a  prebendal  stall  at  Lambeth, 
and  be  present  at  all  chapters  in  the  habit  of  a  canon.    To  these 
conditions  the  archbishop  was  prepared  to  secure  the  consent  of  both 
king  and  pope.^ 

The  answer  of  the  monks  to  this  offer  was  conveyed  by  one  of 
their  own  body,  probably  Oervase  again  ;  they  professed  the  utmost 
affection  for  Hubert,  but  positively  refused  to  consent  to  his  design ;  Theoonrent 
as  for  the  securities  he  offered,  they  would  take  the  advice  of  their  ^^^^^ 
friends.^ 

The  archbishop  visited  Canterbury  again  early  in  the  next  year 
to  receive  the  deliberate  answer  of  the  convent  to  his  proposals.    The 
allegations  which  the  monks  brought  forward  in  reply  were  probably 
those  embodied  in  the  very  curious  memorial  with  which  our  MS. 
closes,  and  which  is  unfortunately  imperfect.    They  amount  to  a 
downright  refusal.    Hubert  then  proposed  that  the  Holy  See  should  BothputiM 
be  consulted  by  both  parties,  on  the  strict  understanding  that  neither  consoit  tbe 
should  apply  for  any  mandate  without  the  knowledge  of  the  other*  ^^ 
The  monks  assented   in  words;    and  the  archbishop  left  them, 

*  (Oervase,  1597.  was  the  second  time  these  propositions 

*  Gtervase,  1598.  B.  de  Diceto  says  were  made :  Hubert  sent  them  first 
that  he  retomed  on  the  8th,  having  by  John  of  Dover,  and  afterwards 
been  absent  twenty  weeks  and  six  days,  summoned  the  moxiks  to  Coventry  for 

'  Gervase,  1598.     Kos.    cccczxvii.      their  answer.    No.  cocolxv. 
oooozzviii.  *  (Oervase,  1699.    The  answer  was 

*  No.  dlvi.     Oervase,  1598.     This      given  on  the  17th. 
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deceived,  according  to  Gervase,  by  their  mild  speeches;  for  their 
envoys  were  already  on  the  way  to  Borne. 

Geoffrey  was  still  prior ;  but  he  seems  to  have  lost  some  of  his 
earlier  energy,  or  else  to  have  considered  the  propositions  of  the 
archbishop  not  unreasonable.  Two  of  the  brethren,  who  looked  upon 
him  as  dilatory  or  lukewarm  in  the  cause,  had  left  the  convent 
secretly  early  in  January,  and  proceeded  to  Borne  to  lay  their  case 
before  Pope  Gelestine. 

On  hearing  of  the  gross  deception  that  had  been  practised  upon 
him,  Hubert  was  very  angry,  and  came  down  to  Canterbury  to  make 
inquiry.  The  prior  answered  that  the  monks  had  left  without  his 
permission,  and  produced  a  letter  from  the  delinquents  confessing 
their  offence,  and  appealing  to  the  Holy  Bee  against  the  archbishop. 
Hubert,  having  a  strong  suspicion  of  collusion,  excommunicated  the 
fugitives  in  spite  of  their  appeal.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  say  what 
share  the  prior  had  in  the  transaction.  Perhaps  if  he  had  been  left 
to  himself  he  might  at  this  time  have  agreed  with  the  archbishop ; 
but  the  precedent  which  he  had  created  against  himself  by  the 
deposition  of  Osbert  was  a  dangerous  one ;  it  would  be  fatal  to  him 
to  be  suspected  of  a  deficiency  of  zeal ;  his  hesitation,  if  hesitation 
there  was,  was  but  for  a  moment  It  is  more  charitable  to  suppose 
that  such  was  the  case  than  to  assume  that  he  actually  connived  at 
the  deceiving  of  the  archbishop.' 

The  result  of  the  manoeuvre  was  not  long  delayed.  The  two 
brethren  f oun^  when  they  reached  Borne  that  Gelestine  was  dead ; 
that  his  successor.  Innocent  HI.,  was  their  old  friend,  the  lord 
Lothair.  Their  business  was  expedited  at  once.  Without  waiting 
to  hear  the  representations  of  Hubert,  Innocent,  on  the  24th  of  April, 
issued  a  letter  to  him,  insisting  on  the  demolition  and  abolition  of 
the  college  within  thirty  days,'  on  pain  of  suspension,  and  accom- 
panied it  with  an  injunction  to  the  suffingan  bishops  to  withdraw 
their  obedience  in  case  of  his  refusal.  This  was  granted  on  the 
hearing  of  one  party  only,  but  in  dependence  on  the  mandates  of 
Urban,  Clement,  and  Celestine. 

The  news  of  the  issue  of  these  letters  reached  Lambeth,  where 
Hubert  was  staying,  on  the  81st  of  May.'    After  a  sleepless  night, 


'  Qervsse  (1601)  defends  the  deoep- 
tion  practised  by  the  monks  on  the 
grounds  that  tiie  archbishop  had 
already  sent  messengers  with  a  great 
supply  of  money  to  Rome.  It  is 
probable  that  Hubert  had  agents 
generally  at  Borne;  but  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  succeeding  controversy 
shows  that  he  had  acted  in  good 
faith  on  this  occasion.     In  fact,  he 


believed  himself  to  have  power  to  do 
all  that  he  wanted  in  the  matter ;  and 
even  if  he  did  send  an  agent  to  ob- 
struct any  petitions  the  convent  might 
make,  it  was  no  more  than  he  had  a 
right  to  do  on  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment. 

*  Nos.  cccczxziv.  ccccxxxv. 

'  No.  cocci.    Oervase,  1601. 
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he  oalled  together  his  advisers  early  the  next  morning,  and  in  their 
presence  appealed  against  the  mandate  as  ohtained  under  false  pre- 
tences ;  the  bishop  of  Boohester  joined  in  the  appeal,  and  Symon, 
archdeacon  of  Wells,  also  appealed  on  behalf  of  the  canons.  Hubert 
then  proceeded  to  send  the  abbots  of  Chertsey  and  Waltham  to  Heremou- 
Canterbury  with  a  letter  of  remonstrance,  and  a  strict  command  that  the  oon^nt 
the  monks  should  write  a  true  statement  of  the  whole  case  to 
Innocent. 

The  convent  demanded  time  for  consideration  before  answering,  Tbemau- 
and  in  the  meanwhile  sent  four  monks  to  serve  the  obnoxious  letters  ^ed  on 
on  the  archbishop.    They  arrived  at  Lambeth  on  the  7th  of  June,  ^e  u^^"^ 
but  were  kept  waiting  two  days  before  they  were  suffered  to  execute  ^^w**^ 
their  office.    The  information  had  now  reached  the  king  in  Nor- 
mandy, and  provoked  him  to  great  indignation.    He  immediately 
prohibited  the  archbishop  from  obeying  the  mandate,  and  wrote  to 
the  pope  and  cardinals,  protesting  vigorously  against  so  monstrous 
an  invasion  of  English  liberties  in  Church  and  State. 

Hubert  had  already  summoned  the  bishops  to  Canterbury  to  the  oooncii  of 
consecration  of  Geof&ey  Muschamp,  elect  of  Coventry,  which  was  and  ait.^^^' 
fixed  for  the  21st.  He  himself  arrived  there  on  the  19th.  On  the  20th  ^"XSim 
he  visited  the  convent,  and  complained  bitterly  of  the  ill  faith  of  the 
prior.    On  the  Monday  after  the  consecration  the  abbots  of  Waltham, 
Chertsey,  and  Beading  again  appeared  as  his  messengers ;  with  them 
came  several  of  the  bishops,  and  Geoffrey  Fitz  Peter  and  Hugh 
Bardolf,  on  the  part  of  the  king.    These  produced  a  letter  from 
Bichard,  in  which  he  forbade  the  execution  of  the  mandate,  and 
himself  appealed  against  it,  at  the  same  time  taking  the  college  at 
Lambeth  under  royal  protection,  and  summoning  the  prior  to  account 
for  the  offence  against  the  liberties  of  the  realm.    When  this  had 
been  read,  the  archbishop  appeared  in  person,  and  tried  by  persuasion 
to  prevail  on  the  monks  to  renounce  the  papal  sentence,  and  to 
accept  an  arbitration.     Finding  aJl  argument  useless,  he  left  Canter- 
bury in  disgust  on  the  28rd,  and  directly  on  his  departure  the  royal 
officers  entered  on  the  possessions  of  the  convent.     This  first  occupa- 
tion lasted  only  a  few  days,  and  was  withdrawn  at  the  archbishop's 
request. 

Both  parties  now  sent  accredited  messengers  to  Bome.    Hubert,  Thearob- 
in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart,  furnished  his  with  a  load  of  the  relics  ^^en. 
of  BS.  Albinus  and  Bufinus ;  ^  not  neglecting,  however,  to  send  a  ^J^ 
great  treasure  of  ready  money  with  them.     His  envoys  were  the 
Cistercian  abbots  of  Boxley  and  Bobertsbridge,  who  had  already 

*  Honorins   had    before    taken    a      to  Borne  to  work  upon  the  feelings  of 
quantity  of  the  relios  of  these  saints      Pope  Clement.    No.  cczxxiv. 
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attempted  to  act  as  mediators.^  They  were  furnished  with  letters  in 
defence  of  the  archbishop  from  aJl  the  sufi&ragans  of  the  province, 
and  from  the  Cistercian  abbots  of  England. 

Although  Hubert  deemed  it  wise  to  appear  at  Rome  by  his 
agents,  he  could  foresee  the  sentence  of  the  pope,  and  was  not  inclined 
to  acquiesce  in  it.  He  devoted  himself,  therefore,  to  another  attempt 
to  persuade  or  to  compel  the  convent  to  a  compromise.  He  again 
applied  to  the  king,  who  issued  a  letter  on  the  28rd  of  July,  ordering 
the  convent  to  choose  five  bishops  and  five  abbots  as  arbiters.*  The 
prior  refused  on  the  old  grounds,  that  as  all  the  prelates  in  England 
were  committed  to  the  design  of  Hubert,  no  fair  arbitration  could  be 
obtained. 

The  month  of  August  passed  away  without  any  alteration  in  the 
position  of  parties,  the  archbishop  being  called  away  by  the  war  on 
the  Welsh  marches,'  and  no  new  mandates  being  received  from 
Bome.  Hubert  was  employed  further  in  surrendering  the  justiciar- 
ship,  which,  according  to  Hoveden  and  Matthew  Paris,  the  pope,  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  monks,  had  forbidden  him  to  retain.  It  is 
curious  that  not  a  word  on  this  subject  is  found  in  the  present 
volume.  If  it  were  not  for  the  strong  contemporary  evidence,  the 
statement  would  seem  improbable ;  as  it  is,  we  must  suppose  that 
the  allegations  were  made  byword  of  mouth,  or  the  letters  containing 
them  were  destroyed,  as  dangerous  documents,  should  they  fall  into 
the  hands  of  either  Hubert  or  the  king.  In  the  midst  of  business^ 
however,  the  archbishop  found  time  to  send  for  the  third  time  to 
Canterbury  the  schedule  of  cautions  with  which  he  was  prepared  to 
secure  the  status  of  the  mother  church  in  case  the  new  foundation 
should  take  efifect. 

Bichard  was  not  disposed  to  let  matters  rest  even  for  a  time. 
The  treasures  of  the  church  had  not  been  exhausted  by  his  ransom  ; 
sufficient  yet  remained  to  swell  considerably  the  hoard  he  was  laying 
up  in  France,  and  this  he  would  not  suffer  to  flow  into  the  pockets 
of  the  Boman  courtiers.  He  renewed  the  struggle  early  in  September 
by  a  command  addressed  to  the  justiciars  to  visit  Oftnterbury  and 
make  an  inventory  of  the  treasures  of  the  convent.^  This  was  to  be 
followed  by  a  sindlar  visitation  of  the  other  cathedral  monasteries.^ 
The  visit  was  paid  on  the  26th  of  September ;  ^  the  royal  officers 


■  Gervase,  1606. 

'  No.  oocclxx.     Oervase,  1608. 

'  Geirase,  1614.  The  archbishop 
defeated  the  Welsh  in  a  great  battle 
at  Payn's  Castle  a  few  days  after  the 
death  of  Peter,  bishop  of  S.  David's, 
which  happened  on  July  16.  Oiraldus, 
0pp.  1.  pp.  95  96     He  then  returned 


to  London,  and  surrendered  the  jos- 
ticiarship,  to  which  Geoffrey  Fits 
Peter  succeeded  in  August.  The 
writ  by  which  the  king  relieved  Ha- 
bert  from  his  office  is  dated  July  11. 
Fcddera,  1.  71. 

*  No.  cccdxv.  *  No.  occclxxiv* 

'  Gervase,  1614, 1680. 
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presented  themselyes  in  company  with  Henry  of  Gastillon,  archdeacon 
of  Ganterburyi  and  the  abbot  of  Faversham,  on  the  part  of  the  arch- 
bishop.   The  prior  stoutly  refused  to  suffer  the  treasure  to  be  seen 
by  profane  eyes ;  the  envoys  did  not  choose  to  use  force,  but  departed 
as  they  came.    The  refusal  was  an  act  of  rebellion  against  the  king  ; 
on  the  28th,^  therefore,  the  conventual  estates  were  the  second  time 
occupied  by  the  king's  officers.    On  that  day  Hubert  left  the  kingdom ;  Habert  tries 
but  on  hearing  of  what  had  been  done  he  wrote  an  urgent  letter  to  .the  kSS^ 
the  king,  begging  him,  out  of  consideration  for  himself,  to  recall  the  t^Ltthe 
order.    Such  an  act  of  violence  would,  he  saw,  effectually  destroy  °^^*°^ 
any  favour  he  might  have  found  at  Borne  ;  and  although  he  did  not 
expect  a  favourable  sentence,  it  would  be  better  not,  by  following  the 
violent  policy  of  his  predecessor,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  future 
difficulties,  or  arm  the  monks  with  their  favourite  plea  ot  *vi8  et 
metus.'  '    The  king  complied  with  the  petition,  and  the  estates  were 
restored  by  a  letter  dated  October  29th.'    Before  this.  Prior  Geoffirey,  The  prior 
notwithstanding  his  age  and  the  melancholy  precedent  of  Honorius,  S^ 
had  determined  to  carry  his  appeal  in  person  to  Bome.    Since  the 
81st  of  May  no  news  had  been  received  from  the  brethren  there ; 
the  messengers  despatched  with  the  report  of  July  6th  had  not  yet 
certified  their  arrival ;  the  pope  was  known  to  be  away  from  the  city, 
and  the  worst  anticipations  began  to  prevail  as  to  the  &te  of  the 
absent  monks.^    Not  content,  therefore,  with  sending  a  reinforcement 
of  three  brethren,  Geoffirey  himself,  about  the  middle  of  October, 
started  in  company  with  Brother  William,  the  precentor,  and  proceeded 
slowly  to  Bome.   At  Lucca  he  met  Brother  Salomon,  one  of  the  third  h«  nMeti 
set  of  envoys,  returning  in  triumph.  Salomon  at 

The  two  brethren  who  had  carried  the  first  appeal  were  dead ; 
the  arrival  of  the  abbots  of  Boxley  and  Bobertsbridge  was  expected 
early  in  September,  and  the  pope,  anticipating  the  action  of  the 


>  Gervase,  1615, 1680. 

*  No.  ooodzxxiii. 
'  No.  occdzxxiv. 

*  Unfortunately  the  names  of  the 
monks  chiefly  concerned  in  the 
second  quarrel  are  only  indicated  by 
initials.  The  two  who  left  the  convent 
secretly  in  January  were  S.  and  N. 
Gervase  says  (o.  1601)  that  these 
monks,  having  received  the  mandate 
of  April  24,  returned  home.  In  this, 
however,  he  is  dearly  wrong,  for  they 
write  from  Bome  that  they  shall  wait 
to  hear  of  the  redeipt  of  the  mandate. 
No.  coooxlviii. ;  and  they  had  not 
arrived  at  home  in  June.  See  No. 
cecel.  Two  others  followed  with  the 
archbishop's  licence  to  consult   the 


pope,  after  the  visit  of  Hubert  to 
Canterbury  in  January;  these  must 
have  been  Jo.  and  Hubert,  whom  the 
archbishop  excommunicated  after 
their  departure  (see  above,  p.  422) ;  8. 
and  B.  (No.  ooocxovi.)  apparently 
followed  in  July  with  the  letter  No. 
ccccl.,  and  reached  the  pope  in  Sep- 
tember. The  two  monks  who  had 
died  before  Sept.  5,  No.  coodxxx., 
were  most  likely  the  fi^t  party,  S.  and 
N.  What  had  become  of  the  others 
the  prior  did  not  know  in  September, 
but  sent  out  three  more,  B.,  B.,  and 
T.,to  reinforce  them.  Nos.  cocdxxxvii. 
and  ooocxoviL  He  himself  with 
William  the  precentor  followed  early 
in  the  next  month. 
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oonvent,  wrote  urgently  on  the  fiith  of  that  month  for  new  advooates  to 
be  sent'  This  letter  was  not  leoeived  at  Gaaterbuiy  until  after  tbe 
prior's  departure,  bat  the  arriTal  of  the  two  or  three  reinforoements 
Bent  oat  from  home  had  rendered  it  unnecesaar;  to  r^ard  it.  Tbe 
oi  brethren  John  and  Hubert  must  have  reached  the  oourt,  which  was 
now  at  Perugia,  before  the  11th  of  September,  on  which  day  the  pope 
wrote  to  the  priore  of  8.  Augustine's  and  B.  Gregory's  at  Cknterbory, 
to  declare  invalid  a  sentence  of  excommunication  which  the  arch- 
bishop had  fulminated  against  them.*  About  the  same  time,  before 
the  arrival  of  the  archbishop's  agents,  Innocent  wrote  to  tbe  king 
rebutting  his  arguments  in  Hubert's  favour,  and  declaring  his 
intention  of  walking  in  the  footsteps  of  bis  predecessors.*  A  few 
days  after  this,  before  the  17th,  the  abbots  arrived  at  Perugia/  But 
the  cause  was  not  heard  before  the  21st  of  October,  after  the  oourt 
had  returned  to  Rome.  On  that  day '  the  pope  heard  tbe  abbots  on 
uing  behalf  of  Hubert,  and  listened  to  a  long  letter  on  the  same  side  from 
I  the  archbishop  of  Lyons."  On  the  22nd  he  heard  the  answer  of  the 
monks,  and  the  following  day  the  abbots  were  suffered  to  re|dy. 
The  monks  on  this  occasion  secured  the  all-powerful  advocacy  of 
Ugolino,  the  pope's  chaphun,  the  very  eminent  canonist  who  after- 
wards filled  S.  Peter's  chair  as  Gregory  K.' 
aa  Innocent  took  a  month  to  draw  up  his  judgment,  which  was 

mm.  delivered  on  the  6th  and  despatched  on  the  20th  of  November.  It 
contained  a  dear  and  tolerably  fair  statement  of  both  sides  of  the 
queetion,  but  concluded  with  reiterating  the  former  mandate.  It 
must  be  executed  within  thirty  days,  or  Hubert  would  be  deprived  ; 
this  was  notified  to  the  sufirogans,  and  the  king  himself  was 
threatened  with  spiritual  panishments  if  he  should  interfere  to 
prevent  the  execution.*  Bach  woe  tlie  news  that  Brother  Salomon 
had  for  the  prior  at  Lucca.*  Great,  however,  aa  were  tbe  advantages 
thus  assured,  Geoffrey  was  aware  that  all  was  not  yet  gained,  and  he 
had  his  own  appeal  to  prosecute.  He  therefore  went  on  to  Pisa, 
whither  he  summoned  three  of  the  brethren  who  were  at  Rome.  He 
also  retained  Salomon,  and  sent  the  mandates  home  by  William  the 
^^  precentor.  When  he  had  ascertained  the  state  of  affairs,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Borne,  where  he  arrived  on  the  11th  of  December, '"  and 
soon  after  had  an  interview  with  the  pope.    He  laid  his  complaint 

'  No.  eccdxii.  alienated  propertj  of  hU  see.    Epp. 

'  No.  dliii.  Inooo.  III.,  ed.  BkloE.  lib,  i.  epp.  BTO 

No.  dlxi.  uid  B71. 

Tba    Mchbialiop'B    Beents    had  *  GervMe,  1616. 

lied  the  papal  conrt  before  Uiia,  for  <  See  No.  cocoioviii. 

be  ITth  luiiocent  Usuod  to  Hubert  *  Noa.  div.  dii.  Aa. 

letter  printed  in  theFcedera,!.  71;  '  Nob.  occexeriil.  oocciois-di.  diL 

oa  the  IBth   uid  IMh  othera  ■  Nos.  oooexovii. 

imitdoning  faim   to   reoliim  the  "  No.  di. 
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formnlly  agamst  the  arohbiahop  and  the  justioiara  for  the  visitatioii 
of  September  26.  Innocent,  without  waiting  to  hear  how  his  second 
mandate  was  received,  wrote  on  the  22nd  to  the  king,  urgently 
enjoining  on  him, '  in  remissione  peccatorum/  to  recall  the  measures 
he  had  taken  against  the  convent ;  he  also  wrote  to  the  archbishop 
of  Bouen  and  the  bishop  of  Ely  to  enforce  canonical  punishment 
against  all  offenders,  including  implicitly  the  king  himself.^ 

The  archbishop  received  the  second   mandate  on  the  2nd  of  Haberti 
January  1199,*  and  prepared  immediately  to  fulfil  it.    The  offending  tiMMoond 
chapel  was  levelled  with  the  ground  on  the  27th ;  the  collegiate  ^SS^' 
buildings,  however,  were  left  standing.     The  bishops  of  Ely  and  ^^SgSeB 
Lincoln  and  the  abbot  of  S.  Edmund's,  to  whom  the  execution  of 
the  mandate  was  committed  by  the  pope,  summoned  the  rectors  of 
the  alienated  churches  to  appear  at  Westminster  on  the  10th  of  May 
to  give  account  to  the  convent.'    Whilst  the  latter  were  congratulat- 
ing themselves  on  the  obtaining  of  an  unprecedented  success,  the 
letters  which  the  pope  had  issued  at  the  prior's  request  arrived.^ 
The  monks,  being  wise  enough  to  see  that  it  would  be  ruinous  to 
them  to  provoke  the  king  by  making  use  of  these,  abstained  from 
presenting  them.'    It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  royal  agents  at 
Bome  had  informed  their  master  of  the  issue,  and  on  the  18th  of 
March  ®  the  estates  were  again  seized,  on  the  pretext  that  the  convent  Tiie  oqd. 
had  refused  to  aJlow  the  king's  officers  to  inspect  their  treasure,  the  pertyaeixed 
very  point  upon  which  the  papal  letter  had  been  most  urgent.    This  time 
time  the  archbishop  refused  to  intercede  with    the  king.      The 
messengers  who  were  sent  to  Richard  himself  were  informed  on  their 
way  into  Poictou  ^  that  he  had  faUen  under  that  &tal  bolt  which 
ended  so  many  high  hopes  and  opened  the  way  for  the  bitterest 
humiliation  of  the  house  of  Anjou.    Richard  died  on  the  6th  of  Death  of 

'R.l<*hnvvl 

April.  The  monk  who  was  sent  to  him  returned  without  redress ; 
but  Geoffirey  Fitz  Peter,  hearing  that  his  lord  was  dead,  very  shortly 
after  restored  the  estates  of  the  convent.  The  monks  would  not, 
however,  regard  this  as  an  act  of  reparation,  but  pretended  to  look 
upon  it  as  a  reinvestment  or  confirmation,  such  as  was  usually 


'  No8.  dziz.  dxz.  Gervase,  1628. 
In  this  letter  Innooent  ezpresses  the 
great  regard  which  he  had  for  Biohard 
above  f^  the  princes  of  the  world. 
He  had  honoured  him  especially  by 
sending  him  a  precious  ring,  the  first 
gift  that  was  offered  him  after  h's 
consecration,  and  which  Richard  be- 
stowed on  Abbot  Samson  of  ti. 
Edmund's.  Jocelin  de  Brakelonda, 
p.  72.  The  letter  to  the  king  of 
England,  which  occurs  in  the  first 


book  of  the  epistles  of  Innooent  IIL 
(May  29, 1198),  explaining  the  mystical 
meaning  of  four  jewelled  rings  accom- 
panying it,  belongs,  according  to  M. 
Paris,  to  the  year  1207,  and  to  King 
John. 

*  No.  d.    Oenrase,  1623. 

*  No.  dv. 

*  Nos.  dzix.  dzx. 

*  Oervase,  1626.    No.  dxxi. 
'  Oervase,  1626. 

'  Gervase,  1627. 
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obtained  on  the  succession  of  a  new  prince.^  They  despatched 
accordingly  a  third  series  of  complaints  to  Borne,  the  burden  of 
which  was  the  continued  detention  of  the  disputed  churches  in  con- 
tempt of  the  papal  mandate,  and  the  fact  that  the  condemned 
buildings  of  the  college  were  still  suffered  to  stand.* 

The  archbishop  had  now  determined  on  a  new  plan.  He  probably 
thought  that  the  pope  might  be  satisfied  with  the  obedience  exhibited 
in  the  demolitiom  of  the  chapel,  and  that  he  would  be  willing  to  listen 
to  an  application  on  behalf  of  the  college,  if  it  were  made  to  himself 
first.  Immediately  after  the  demolition  of  the  chapel  he  sent  his 
agents  to  Bome  to  announce  that  so  far  the  mandate  had  been  fulfilled, 
and  that  he  was  ready  to  grant  the  convent  further  redress  for  any 
injuries  that  they  could  prove  to  have  been  inflicted  on  them  in 
consequence  of  their  opposition  to  the  new  college.  He  prayed 
further  that  a  papal  licence  might  be  granted  him  to  found  a  college 
in  honour  of  8.  Stephen  and  S.  Thomas  at  Lambeth,  but  on  a  new 
site.  This  application  the  pope  could  not  well  refuse  to  entertain ; 
he  directed,  therefore,  a  commission  to  the  bishops  of  Lincoln  and 
Ely,  and  the  abbot  of  S.  Edmund's,'  to  examine  into  the  whole  case. 
They  were  instructed  first  of  all  to  use  their  best  endeavour  to  restore 
concord  between  Hubert  and  his  convent ;  if  that  failed,  they  were 
first  to  compel  the  archbishop  to  restore  all  that  had  been  taken  from 
the  convent  to  enrich  the  new  foundation,  or  in  consequence  of  their 
opposition  to  it,  and  then  to  adjudicate  on  the  question  itself ;  or  if 
they  could  not  do  that,  to  hear  evidence  and  refer  the  decision  back 
to  the  pope.  They  were  further  empowered  to  visit  Canterbury,  and  to 
examine  into  the  condition  of  the  monastery,  both  external  and  internal. 
Whilst  his  envoys  were  at  Bome,  Hubert  had  been  provoked  to 
fresh  acts  of  aggression.  He  had  seized  the  marsh  of  Appledore,  and 
the  oblations  of  the  high  altar.  After  his  return  to  England  in  Easter 
week,^  he  had,  towards  the  end  of  May,^  closed  the  conventual  courts 
of  justice.  These  acts  were  made  the  burden  of  fresh  complaints  : 
the  pope  was  further  informed  that  the  archbishop  refused  to  let  the 
monks  approach  him,  even  in  the  solemn  processions  of  the  church, 
but  hedged  himself  in  with  clerks  before  and  behind  ;  the  very  dress 
of  the  clerks  was  a  ground  of  accusation.  Wearied  with  these  petty 
complaints,  Innocent  once  more  wrote,  on  the  11th  of  September,^ 
to  the  archbishop,  to  induce  him  to  more  fatherly  behaviour :  he  had 
also  ordered  him,  on  the  21st  of  August,  to  restore  aJl  the  churches 
on  the  estates  of  the  convent. 

The  delegates,  on  receiving  their  commission,  summoned  the 
parties  to  appear  before  them  at  Westminster  on  the  Friday  after 


•  No.  dxxiii. 
"  No.  dxxv. 


'  No.  dxxiv. 


*  Giraldns,  0pp.  iii.  81. 

^  No.  dxxiv.  '  No.  dzzix. 
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Michaelmas.^  The  monks  did  not  condescend  to  obey.  Hubert 
appeared,  and  laid  before  the  judges  his  terms  of  reconciliation.  The 
convent  were  informed  of  this,  and  notice  was  given  that  the  delegates 
would  hold  their  visitation  at  Canterbury  on  the  18th  of  November.^ 
It  does  not  appear  on  what  day  it  actually  took  place :  the  result  was 
signified  to  the  pope  by  the  convent ; '  they  had  offered  the  archbishop  PropcMais  of 
fair  terms ;  they  would  remit  three  years'  revenue  of  their  posses-  tm^^ 
sions,  and  the  mesne  profits  of  the  disputed  churches  and  the  xenia, 
in  all  fifteen  thousand  pounds  sterling;  the  churches  were  to 
be  confirmed  to  their  incumbents  for  life,  at  a  small  annual 
pension,  and  Hubert  was  to  retain  the  xenia  for  his  life.  The 
convent  undertook  the  completion  of  the  building  of  the  cathedral ; 
and  further  they  offered,  when  the  cathedral  was  finished  to  consent  to 
Hubert's  building  in  some  unsuspected  place  a  college  of  canons 
regular.  The  archbishop  refused  to  listen  to  this  proposition,  and 
insisted  that  the  convent  should  throw  themselves  upon  his  mercy. 

The  formal  hearing  of  the  case  was  resumed,  as  it  would  seem,  ^rgam^t 

beior6  tbe 

on  the  26th  of  January,  1200,  at  Westminster :  ^  for  that  day  the  deiegatei 
delegates  peremptorily  summoned  the  convent,  who  had  failed  to 
attend  on  the  80th  of  September  and  the  27th  of  November;  if 
they  refused  the  third  summons,  judgment  would  go  against  them 
by  de&ult.  When  they  had  presented  themselves,  the  archbishop 
made  a  formal  claim  to  be  allowed  to  build  his  college.^  The  monks 
insisted  that,  before  the  question  could  be  entertained,  their  claim  of 
restitution  according  to  the  mandate  should  be  satisfied.  Everything 
that  had  been  taken  from  them,  on  account  of  the  chapel  at  Lambeth, 
must  be  restored.  So  the  conmiission  ran ;  the  delegates  were 
warned  not  to  go  beyond  the  letter  of  their  authority,  Hubert 
sheltered  himself  under  a  verbal  ambiguity ;  and  this  having 
been  reserved  by  the  judges,  they  proceeded  to  hear  evidence.  They 
decided  that  the  convent  had  failed  to  prove  that  they  had  lost 
anything  on  account  of  the  interdicted  chapel :  they  notified  the 
decision  to  the  pope,  with  the  points  reserved ;  thus,  virtually,  The  powen 
giving  sentence  in  favour  of  Hubert.  His  clerks  b^gan  to  triumph ;  %,t^^^ 
the  king  forbade  the  papal  judges  to  enter  on  the  question  of  the  ^^^ 
disputed  advowsons ;  ^  the  quarrel  broke  out  again  with  its  old 
bitterness.  Innocent  was  prevailed  upon  by  the  convent  to  rescind 
the  powers  of  the  delegates,  and  to  recall  the  cause  to  Bome,  the 
parties  to  appear  before  the  pope  himself  on  the  feast  of  S.  Martin. 
This  letter  was  issued  on  the  21st  of  May.^ 

Before,  however,  the  letter  was  received,  a  sudden  change  had  snddeu 
taken  place  in  the  feelings  of  the  combatants.     The  delegates  had  tbepwitton 

of  ibe 
'  No.  dzxzi.  '  No.  dxxxii.  *  No.  dxzx.     Genrase,  1680.  parties 

■  No.  dzxxiv.  Ac.         *  No.  dxxxiii.  •  No.  dxxxiv.  '  No  dxlv. 
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appointed  the  Thursday  before  the  feast  of  S.  Simon  and  S.  Jnde  ^ 
for  the  last  day  of  hearing.  What  produced  the  change  in  ih» 
archbishop's  tactics  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  according  to  the  monks, 
he  was  prevailed  upon  by  the  arguments  of  certain  foreign  scholars 
who  visited  Canterbury ; '  it  is  more  likely  that  he  had  found  by  ex- 
perience that  he  must  not  reckon  on  the  continued  su|^rt  of  the  king ; 
it  is  probable  also  that,  most  of  the  original  promoters  of  the  college 
being  now  provided  for,  less  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon  him 
than  had  been  before.  Of  one  thing  we  may  be  sure,  that  he  was 
anxious  that  the  cause  should  not  be  referred  to  Rome,  but  should  be 
settled  in  a  way  that  was  compatible  with  the  laws  of  thekingdonu 

On  whatever  motive  he  acted,  he  came  down  to  Oanterbury 
before  the  day  of  hearing,  and  proposed  that,  instead  of  proceeding 
on  the  apostolic  letters,  himself  and  the  convent  should  agree  to 
elect  the  delegates  to  arbitrate  in  the  case.  The  bishop  of  Lincoln 
was  dying  ;  Roger  of  Bolveston,  the  dean,  might  fill  his  place.  The 
convent  having  now,  by  Innocent's  letter  '  revoking  the  commission, 
the  means  of  quashing  further  proceedings  if  they  should  be 
unfavourable,  accepted  the  archbishop's  proposal.  The  Inshop  of 
Ely,  the  dean  of  Lincoln,  and  the  abbot  of  S.  Edmund's  sat  at 
Westminster,  not  as  papal  delegates,  but  as  umpires  chosmi  by  the 
parties  to  the  suit.^  They  pronounced  their  decision  on  the  6th  of 
November.  It  was  highly  favourable  to  the  monks.  The  archbishop 
might  build  at  Lambeth,  not,  however,  on  the  forbidden  site,  a  church 
of  canons,  but  the  church  must  be  a  small  one,  and  the  canons 
Premonstratensians.  It  might  be  endowed  from  the  arohiepiscopal 
estates  or  churches,  but  not  from  those  of  the  convent  or  of  the 
almonry,  or  to  an  amount  of  more  than  a  hundred  pounds  per  annum. 
No  consecrations  or  ordinations  were  to  be  celebrated  in  it;  no  church 
of  secular  canons  must  be  built  by  the  archbishop  without  the  consent 
of  the  convent.  As  for  the  alienated  churches,  they  were  to  be  held  by 
their  present  possessors,  John,  late  archbishop  of  Lyons,  Balph  of 
8.  Martin,  Symon  of  Wells,  and  Master  Virgil,  at  a  small  rent  for  life ; 
when  vacant  they  should  be  apportioned  between  the  almonry  and 
the  archbishop.  Hubert  was  to  have  the  xenia  for  his  Ufe.  The 
question  of  the  marsh  of  Appledore  should  be  settled  by  a  jury  of 
twelve  men. 

The  several  parties  signified  this  arrangement  to  the  pope,  who 
ratified  it  on  the  80th  of  June,  1201. 


Oharaoterot 

thepro- 

oeedlngB 


In  the  foregoing  sketch  of  this  famous  struggle  I  have  not  thought 
it  necessary  to  be  constantly  recurring  to  the  legal  character  of  the 

«  No.  dxlvi. 


1  No.  dxlvi. 
»  No.  dxlvU. 


*  No.  dxivui.  Ao,    B.  de  Dioeto,  708. 
Hoveden,  458.    Ann.  Winton.  8C6. 
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pfooeedings.  These  were,  in  faot,  a  series  of  repetitions,  and  may 
be  dismissed  in  one  sentence.  The  whole  case  turns  on  the  persistence 
of  the  convent  in  compelling  obedience  to  the  papal  mandates,  and 
on  the  persistence  of  the  king  and  archbishop  in  defeating  them  by 
law,  by  force,  or  by  fraad.  The  case  was  never  tried  on  its  merits.  totodoTito^ 
Whatever  was  the  opinion  entertained  upon  them  both  in  Rome  and  ™^^ 
in  England — and  they  arc  found  frequently  discussed  in  the  unofficial, 
sometunes  in  the  official,  correspondence — the  proceedings  turned  at 
Rome  on  the  disobedience  of  the  primates,  in  England  on  the  contu- 
macy of  the  convent.  The  same  has  been  the  case  with  the  few  writers 
who  have  ventured  to  dip  into  the  history.  On  one  side  the  reasonable 
rights  of  the  archbishops  have  been  obscured  by  the  arbitrary  means 
they  took  to  secure  them ;  on  the  other,  all  sympathy  has  been 
alienated  by  the  dishonesty  and  litigiousness  of  the  monks. 

There  were,  however,  from  beginning  to  end,  points  in  dispute  £^°^  ^^r 
that  were  quite  open  to  free  discussion,  both  at  canon  and  at  common  diMossiou 
law.  What  right  had  the  former  archbishops  to  sacrifice  the  interests 
of  their  successors  ?  What  authority  did  the  papal  confirmation  give 
to  acts  ipso  facto  uncanonical,  such  as  the  alienation  of  the  oblations 
from  tbs  archbishop?  What  were  the  powers  of  the  convent  to 
restrain  the  acts  of  the  primate  as  archbishop,  or  what,  as  abbot  of 
Christ  Church  ?  These  points  were  never  considered  pro  tfibunali 
at  Rome.  Each  party  avoided  appearing  before  the  pope  in  the 
presence  of  the  other.  The  popes  themselves  issued  their  letters  on 
expa/rte  statements.  The  constant  argument  of  the  monastic  party 
was  that  the  right  of  appeal  must  be  maintained  ;  they  would  not 
have  a  second  pope  at  Canterbury.  It  might  indeed  have  been 
tolerable,  had  they  been  his  cardinals,  but  as  it  was  the  liberties  of 
the  whole  Western  Church  were  imperilled.  To  this  representation 
the  successsive  mandates  were  granted ;  when  they  were  contemned 
they  were  followed  up  with  others,  and  on  the  non-fulfilment  of 
these  the  decision  of  the  whole  case,  had  it  been  decided  at  Rome, 
would  have  turned. 

In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  the  questions  for  legal  decision  ^o^ntu  for 
were  manifold,  but  the  actual  proceedings  were  as  simple  as  at  Rome,  home 
and  probably,  with  some  few  exceptions,  more  directly  opposed  both 
to  law  and  equity.  What  was  the  real  state  of  the  law  on  the  question 
of  appeals  ?  They  were  not  unlawful,  for  the  Constitution  of  Claren- 
don that  forbade  them  had  been  renounced  by  the  king,  and  never 
renewed.  Yet  every  possible  means  was  taken  to  defeat  the  prosecu- 
tion of  them.  The  mandates  delivered  from  Rome  were  actually 
illegal,  but  Henry  did  not  venture  to  prohibit  the  publication  of 
them.  Richard,  on  the  other  hand,  did  so  prohibit  them,  and  in 
both  cases  with  manifest  advantage ;  still  the  transgressors  were  not 
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punished.  Other  questdons  might  have  been  entertained  at  law 
without  any  risk  of  coming  in  contact  with  the  papal  authority : 
What  was  the  validity  of  the  charters  of  the  convent  which  the  king 
denied  7  What  was  their  interpretation,  if  genuine  7  What  was  the 
nature  of  the  tenure  of  their  property,  immediate  of  the  crown,  or 
through  the  person  of  the  archbishop?  What  right  had  they  to 
refuse  to  answer  in  the  king's  court  except  through  the  archbishop, 
and  yet  to  refuse  his  officers  leave  to  hold  the  private  courts  in  which, 
as  their  abbot,  he  was  the  source  of  justice  7    These  questions  were 

^^'^"l^tiM    ^^o^^^*    ^^®  ^^  '^'^^  ^^^  strong  enough  to  assert  itself.    If  the 

ocnidiu^of     monks  were  guilty  of  illegal  conduct,  it  was  not  by  excommunication 

tOMbop         or  by  confinement  and  blockade  that  they  were  legally  punishable. 

If  they  were  never  tried,  they  ought  not  to  have  been  persecuted. 

The  archbishop  was  at  Bome,  admitting  the  legality  of  an  appeal  by 

answering  the  appellants,  whilst  at  home  he  was  excommunicating 

them,  and  throwing  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  judgment  that  he 

seemed  to  be  soliciting. 

oontoMt  The  power  of  the  Church  of  Bome  was  exerted  and  the  spirit  of 

taoticfl  of       the  court  of  Bome  was  aroused  on  the  one  side,  on  the  other  were 

^i^S^uid   the  national  feeling  and  the  majesty  of  the  law  of  England.    Irre- 

^°9^^        spective  of  law,  the  pope  and  cardinals  were  engaged  in  sympathy 

with  one  side,  and  the  king,  clergy,  and  lawyers  on  the  other.    Yet 

they  avoided  coming  to  an  actual  collision,  and  in  a  manner  tried  to 

gain  a  triumph  rather  by  checking  their  adversaries  in  alternate 

moves  than  by  fairly  facing  the  difficulties  of  the  situation.    In  this 

game  the  popes  had  a  decided  advantage,  for  they  confined  themselves 

to  ground  which,  on  their  own  hypothesis,  was  strictly  legal,  and  to 

a  series  of  measures,  each  of  which  sprang  naturally  and  logically 

from  its  predecessors.    Their  adversaries,  on  the  other  hand,  afraid 

to  bring  about  a  collision,  moved  in  crooked  paths  and  fought  with 

weapons  that  no  law  could  justify.    The  policy  of  Bome  was  not 

hampered  with  either  the  fear  of  law  or  the  desire  of  peace ;  the 

popes  played  accordingly  the  more  open  game ;  but  they  had  nothing 

to  lose :  whatever  loss  resulted  would  fall  on  insignificant  monks  ; 

the  law  of  England  had  the  better  cause,  but  it  was  enthralled  by 

the  fear  of  spiritual  weapons,  or  a  second  excitement  such  as  had 

been  so  fatal  in  the  earlier  years  of  Henry's  reign. 

The  nine  The  two  Struggles  were  conducted  by  the  monks  on  the  same 

■aSCTboth    principles.    In  each  case  appeal  was  made  against  the  acts  of  the 

thedispates    |u^][)ighop,  and  in  each  the  appeal  was  withdrawn,  or  the  archbishop 

was  persuaded  that  it  was  so.    In  each  the  withdrawn  appeal  was 

secretly  prosecuted,  so  that  the  convent  might  get  the  first  word  at 

Bome,  and  yet  be  able  to  recognise  or  disavow,  as  occasion  served, 

the  acts  of  their  messengers.    In  each  the  result  of  the  appeal  was 
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an  anfair  judgment.  A  mandate  was  issued  on  ex  parte  representa- 
tions. The  arohbishope  were  warranted  in  the  belief  that  suoh  acts 
were  null  or  illegal,  or  tried  to  anticipate  the  blow  by  excom- 
municating the  appellants ;  the  excommunication  was  made  the 
gravamen  of  a  new  appeal ;  so  mandate  followed  mandate,  and  appeal 
followed  appeal.  At  last  extreme  spiritual  censures  were  threatened 
and  defied.  In  both  the  matter  was  settled  by  compromise ;  in  the  Both  de- 
former  the  good  sense  of  Richard  and  his  advisers  prevented  a  schism  oompnmiise 
or  an  interdict;  in  the  latter  Hubert  was  wise  enough  to  yield; 
he  saw,  in  fact,  that  the  time  for  successful  resistance  was  still 
far  off. 

The  characters  of  the  two  archbishops  gave,  however,  a  distinctive  contrast 
colour  to  each  of  the  disputes.    Baldwin,  with  his  Cistercian  notions,  ^^^m^ 
his  learning  and  unworldliness,  was  a  very  different  man  from  Hubert  ^:^win 
the  legate,  chancellor  and  justiciar,  primate  and  commander-in-chief, 
holding  more  than  regal  power  in  England,  and  possessing  supreme 
influence  over  the  royal  mind.    Baldwin  might  be  expected  to 
conduct  the  struggle  as  a  priest,  Hubert  as  a  statesman  or  a  soldier. 
Possibly,  as  has  been  remarked  above,  the  proceedings  of  Baldwin 
may  be  regarded  as  characteristic  of  an  unworldly  man  under  the 
influence  of  unprincipled  advisers  :  but  Hubert  certainly  acted  for 
himself.     Hubert  was  careful  to  observe  some  regard  to  the  law,  and 
was  ready  to  yield  where  he  saw  he  could  not  succeed.    But  Bald- 
win, or  those  who  acted  with  his  authority,  uniformly  perverted  the 
process  of  the  law,  and  preferred  the  weapons  of  terrorism.    Yet  in 
the  final  arbitration  it  was  by  a  side  wind  that  Hubert  saved  the 
dignity  of  the  country,  losing  at  the  same  time  all  that  he  had  con- 
tended for ;  whilst,  in  the  first,  Baldwin  gained  all  that  he  wanted 
except  one  unimportant  point.    The  difference  of  the  result  probably 
arose  from  the  different  characters  of  Richard  and  John,  and  the 
decreased  interest  that  Hubert  took  in  the  design.     He  could  not 
reckon  on  John's  support  as  he  could  upon  Richard's.    He  was 
content  to  sacrifice  his  own  interest  to  save  the  law.    The  papal  The  law 
commission  and  the  long  series  of  mandates  were  all  set  aside,  and  not  vi^. 
so  far  the  law  was  upheld  ;  but  the  points  in  dispute  were  all  given  ^^^ 
against  him  ;  and  the  very  arbitrators  who  decided  the  award  were 
the  persons  whom  the  pope  had  commissioned  as  delegates.    The  law 
was  strong  enough  to  rob  the  papal  proceedings  of  their  logical  con* 
elusion,  but  not  strong  enough  to  decide  the  cause  on  its  merits  or 
by  its  own  virtue. 

And  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  for,  not  to  speak  of  the  con- 
stant and  accumulated  aggravations  of  papal  interference,  the  admin- 
istration of  the  law  of  the  land  was  in  the  hands  of  men  too  rough 
and  self-willed  to  handle  so  delicate  an  instrument.    For  the  law 
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itself  was  not  in  its  infancy,  and  was  fully  competent  to  decide  on 
nearly  all  the  points  involved  ;  but  though  the  weapons  were  ready 
and  appropriate,  they  were  crushed  by  the  hands  that  wielded  them, 
and  the  law  was  broken  in  the  attempt  to  enforce  it  more  than  in 
the  attempt  to  evade  it. 

The  character  of  Bichard  is  illustrated  in  some  minor  points  by 
his  course  in  these  disputes.  He  stands  in  pleasant  contrast  with  his 
father  in  respect  both  of  his  openness  and  of  his  firmness.  His 
stout  determination  not  to  yield  is  manifest  from  the  first.  He 
would  not  suffer  the  law  of  the  land  to  be  overridden  by  a  rescript 
from  Bome.  He  condescended  to  none  of  what  S.  Thomas  called 
his  father's  mousetraps :  the  tricks  by  which  that  astute  king 
managed  to  put  his  adversaries  in  the  wrong  without  committing 
himself  to  a  decided  course.  He  not  only  threatened,  but  actually 
defeated,  the  legate,  John  of  Anagni,  in  a  way  worthy  of  his  father's 
bolder  days.  He  forbade  the  execution  of  the  mandate  of  Innocent, 
instead  of  trying  to  elude  it  either  by  chicanery  or  by  bullying.  And 
the  success  of  his  resistance  fully  justified  the  more  manly  line  he 
took. 

Not  less  conspicuous  is  the  influence  exercised  over  him  by  Arch- 
bishop Hubert.  Hubert's  character  has  suffered  a  good  deal  from 
his  connexion  with  Bichard.  From  S.  Hugh  downwards,  judg- 
ment has  been  passed  upon  him  as  a  man  of  secular  mind,  ambitious, 
unscrupulous,  the  willing  minister  of  a  greedy  tyranny.  In  some 
respects  his  position  was  one  of  his  own  seeking.  He  was  the  first 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  who  had  retained  secular  power  after  his 
accession  to  the  primacy.  With  the  exception  of  S.  Thomas,  he  was 
the  only  primate  since  the  Conquest  who  had  been  chosen  for  any 
other  reason  than  learning  or  sanctity ;  he  was  raised  to  the  high 
position  which  he  filled  simply  for  secular  reasons.  But  it  should 
be  taken  into  account  that  Hubert  never  worked  for  himself  alone  ; 
he  never  enriched  or  aggrandised  himself ;  ^  if  he  grasped  a  power, 
there  were  no  other  hands  capable  of  grasping  it,  or  even  of  holding 
it  for  a  moment.  No  one  exercised  over  Bichard  an  influence  to  be 
compared  with  that  of  Hubert.  In  the  recollection  of  this  lies  the 
excuse  for  much  of  that  arbitrary  conduct  that  has  offended  his  critics. 
If  the  yoke  when  held  by  Hubert  was  heavy,  what  must  it  have  been 


'  Giraldns  Gambrensis  gives  Hubert 
a  very  bad  character  for  dishonesty, 
incontinence,  ambition,  avarice,  and 
tyranny.  Besides  this,  he  was  both 
utterly  unlearned,  and  only  saved  by 
his  ignorance  from  being  hereticaL. 
See  Giraldus's  Invectiones,  passim; 
especially  Opp.  iii.  28,  38,  89.     These 


calamnies  would  be  utterly  unworthy 
of  attention  if  the  inventor  had  not 
thought  fit  to  retract  them.  As  it  is, 
we  must  set  against  them  the  character 
given  by  Oervase,  1681, 1682.  GinJ- 
dus  accuses  Hubert  further  of  aspiring 
to  the  cardinalate,  and  even  to  the 
papacy :  Opp.  iii.  28. 
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in  the  bands  of  William  Longohamp,  a  man  who,  not  inferior  in  zeal 
and  ^thfulness,  and  perhaps  even  superior  in  political  acateness, 
had  not  the  tact  or  the  moral  influence  or  a  particle  of  the  English 
feelinff  that  characterised  the  archbishop.  That  the  influence  of  infiaenoeof 
Hubert  over  RiGbard  was  not  a  mere  accident,  but  the  result  of  some-  miniiter 
thing  in  the  character  of  the  former,  can  scarcely  be  questioned  ; 
for  he  exercised  the  same  among  the  haughty  nobles  and  among  the 
citizens  of  London.  The  extent  and  character  of  this  influence  was 
espeoiallyapparent  in  the  pacification  of  England  during  Bichard'scap- 
tivity  and  in  the  management  of  the  election  of  John.^  On  the  former 
of  these  occasions  it  is  almost  amusing  to  remark  the  way  in  which 
the  minor  actors,  who  had  acquired  some  importance  in  the  medley, 
vanish  before  his  strong  and  sensible  proceedings.  William  of  Long- 
champ  dwindles  down  into  the  king's  chancellor ;  Walter  of  Gou- 
tances  disappears  almost  entirely  from  the  arena  of  English  politics ; 
Hugh  of  Pniset  and  Hugh  of  Nunant  are  compelled  to  keep  order ; 
John  and  Oeoffrey  are  both  put  in  their  proper  places ;  Richard  reigns 
as  powerfully  from  Spires  or  Worms  as  he  did  from  Boche  d'Andeli 
or  Azai.  Hubert  was  himself  a  Norman  nobleman,  and  allied  with 
the  greatest  names  of  the  period  of  amalgamation.  He  had  stood 
face  to  face  with  Saladin  both  in  the  field  of  battle  and  in  the  council. 
He  who  knew  how  to  keep  the  lion-hearted  king  in  something  like 
order  was  not  likely  to  cower  before  a  fellow-noble.  He  was  not, 
perhaps,  the  best  conceivable  minister  for  Richard,  but  he  was  pro- 
bably the  best,  if  not  the  only  one,  possible.  He  was  a  true  patriot, 
a  man  of  honest  purposes  and  of  pure  life.  That  such  a  man  should 
have  the  authority  he  had  with  Richard  is  enough  to  outweigh  any 
charges  that  can  be  brought  against  him  as  a  minister,  and  the 
details  of  the  association  bring  out  some  of  the  better  features  of  the 
king's  character  at  the  same  time. 

If  we  regard  him  as  a  bishop,  other  considerations  come  in.  Hubert  u 
The  exchequer  of  a  Norman  sovereign  could  hardly  be  a  good  school  *  ^^^  - 
of  financial  honesty,  much  less  of  theological  training.    Hubert  was 
sadly  deficient  in  both  the  scholarship  and  the  doctrinal  learning  that 
become  a  bishop.    The  secular  occupations  to  which  he  devoted  him- 
self could  not  be  satisfactorily  pursued  without  some  dereliction  of 
his  spiritual  work.    It  can  oxily  be  said  for  him  that  the  greatness  of  unhappy 
his  country's  need  was  his  best  excuse.    Yet  the  results  of  the  system  ^i^^ 
which  he  represented  were  very  terrible.    Under  an  archbishop  whose 
time  was  filled  with  secular  work,  and  whose  energies,  however 
commanding,  could  scarcely  have  grappled  alone  with  the  evils  of  the 

'  The  inflaence  whioh   he   main-      by  Qervase  ae  a  proof  of  his  wonderful 
tained  over  John  is  especially  noted      prudence.    Gerv.  c.  1681. 
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disordered  chureb,  the  state  of  religion  in  the  country  was  extremely 
bad. 

Nigel*!  Tiew  Nigel,  the  monk  of  Canterbury,  and  author  ol  the  Specuhim 
StuLtomm^  whose  name  is  found  two  or  three  times  in  the  following 
pages  (vol.  B.  S.),  has  left  us  in  his  book  De  Abu9u  Ecclesiastico  a 
picture  of  the  state  of  the  church  as  viewed  by  a  sincere  and  by  no 
means  prejudiced  monk.  The  following  of  secular  pursuits  by  the 
superior  dergy  had  the  double  effect  of  laying  open  the  spiritual 
ofSces  to  unworthy  persons,  and  of  perverting  religious  endowments 
to  mere  secular  uses.  Immorality  and  simony  were  crying  sins  in  the 
portion  of  the  clergy  that  was  supposed  to  be  devoted  to  spiritual  duties, 
and  these  were  rather  encouraged  than  restrained  by  their  poverty. 
The  superior  clergy  were  generally  free  from  these  stains,  but 
ignorance,  meanness,  avarice,  and  servility  were  common  among  them. 
Nigel  doubtless  attributed  much  of  this  to  the  inherent  corruptness 
of  secular  life  ;  but  a  careful  study  of  these  letters  will  show  that  there 
was  another  cause  at  work,  that  did  not  lie,  indeed,  so  deep  in  human 
nature,  but  was  almost  as  difficult  to  eradicate  as  if  it  had  done  so. 
This  was  the  paralysis  of  discipline  in  the  church  itself.  There  can 
be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  hands  of  the  bishops  were  tied  by  the 
sufferance  of  appeals  to  Rome,  contrary  to  the  ancient  custom  of  the 
realm :  the  evil  that  had  called  for  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  ; 
the  old  evil,  foreign  to  the   English    Church,  which  had    been 

MiBchief  of  gradually  creeping  in  since  the  Conquest.  It  was  practically  in  the 
power  of  any  contumacious  priest  to  lodge  an  appeal  to  Borne, 
which  at  once  removed  him  from  the  authority  of  his  diocesan,  and 
placed  him,  whatever  his  merits  might  be,  under  the  protection  of 
the  Holy  See.  Neither  the  spiritual  nor  the  lay  courts  could  try  him ; 
no  bishop  would  subject  himself  to  the  annoyance  and  expense  of  a 
suit  which  would  almost  to  a  certainty  be  decided  against  him.  All- 
powerful  money  could  purchase,  or  wearisome  pertinaoity  extort,  a 
mandate ;  pains  and  penalties  would  follow  the  refusal  of  the  bishop 
to  obey ;  from  that  moment  he  ceased  to  be  a  judge  and  became  a 
defendant ;  and  that  under  a  charge  on  which  the  Italian  lawyers 
never  acquitted  a  bishop.  The  great  proportion  of  English  cases 
which  are  found  in  the  Decretals  of  Gregory  IX.,  and  the  space  that 
English  letters  occupy  in  the  letters  of  Alexander  III.  and  his  suc- 
cessors, which  are  of  course  only  picked  cases  and  letters  of  supposed 
importance,  speaks  more  convincingly  than  any  complaints  of  the 
historians  of  the  paralysis  of  judicial  power  in  the  English  Church. 
Although  Hubert  was  neither  a  learned  man  nor  a  great  theologian, 
he  did  his  best,  by  the  means  of  councils  and  legatine  visitations,  to 
remedy  the  evils  that  he  saw  existing.  He  failed  under  circumstances 
in  which  S.  Hugh  of  Lincoln  and  Baldwin  of  Canterbury  failed  too. 
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With  the  ideas  that  prevailed  during  this  period  on  the  subject  of  ^^^^ 
church  preferment,  there  was  doubtless  a  difficulty  in  attracting  a  endowmeDts 
superior  class  of  minds  to  mere  clerical  work.    The  better  endowments 
were  heaped  upon  men  who  were  ready  to  serve  the  king  in  the  business 
of  the  State.    The  monasteries  engrossed  a  vast  proportion  of  tithe 
and  only  scantily  provided  for  the  duties  legally  attached  to  the 
possession.    Piety  was  driven  out  of  the  church  and  choked  in  the 
monastery.    The  foundation  of  colleges  and  enrichment  of  the  cathe- 
drals would  have  served  to  provide  for  the  learned  and  legal  clergy, 
and  have  left  parochial  endowments  to  their  natural  purpose.    But  ^^^1^ 
this  could  only  be  done  at  the  expense  of  the  monastic  order,  either  o'  *>>»  ^ 
by  alienating  theur  revenues  or  by  diverting  that  stream  of  pious 
liberality  that  had  flowed  so  long  in  their  direction.    It  was  partly 
with  this  view  that  Henry  II.  and  his  ministers  encouraged  the 
design  of  Baldwin ;  and  this,  like  every  effort  after  reformation  that 
proceeded  from  the  bishops,  was  foiled  by  the  appeal  to  Rome. 

The  Hakington  and  Lambeth  foundations  may  be  regarded  as  importauoe 
the  last  attempt  to  utilise  the  property  of  the  monasteries  before  Hakingtou 
the  Reformation.    It  failed  signally,  and  the  need  of  the  moment  ^tti^^MiM 
was  satisfied  within  a  few  years  by  the  introduction  of  the  mendicant  ^^^^ 
orders,  who  undertook  the  religious  revival  of  the  people ;  these  in 
their  turn  provoked  the  parochial  clergy  to  greater  activity,  and  so 
reform  worked  itself  out ;  later  the  lawyers  set  themselves  to  oust 
the  clergy  from  their  secular  occupations,  and  thus  what  was  lost  to 
the  state  was    gained  for    the  well-being  of    the  church.     The 
monastic  system  was  left  to  itself  until  the  sins  of  the  fathers  were 
visited  upon  the  children,  and  the  endowments,  which  might  have 
nursed  learning  and  amply  provided  for  monastic  peace  and  hos- 
pitality, served  to  enrich  the  greedy  courtiers  of  Henry  VULl.  and 
Edward  VI. 

From  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  until  the  Reformation,  DeoUneof 

OSOIlMtlO 

from  the  days  of  Hubert  Walter  to  those  of  Wolsey,  the  monasteries  Ewwerdatoi 
remained  magnificent  hostelries  ;  their  churches  were  splendid  chapels  time 
for  noble  patrons ;  their  inhabitants  were  bachelor  country  gentle- 
men, more  polished  and  charitable,  but  little  more  learned  or  more 
pure  in  life  than  their  lay  neighbours ;  their  estates  were  well  man- 
aged, and  enjoyed  great  advantages  and  exemptions  ;  they  were,  in 
fact,  an  element  of  peace  in  a  nation  that  delighted  in  war.  But,  with 
a  few  noble  exceptions,  there  was  nothing  in  the  system  that  did 
spiritual  service ;  books  were  multiplied,  but  learning  declined ; 
prayers  were  offered  unceasingly,  but  the  efficacious  energy  of  real 
devotion  was  not  found  in  the  homes  that  it  had  reared.  The 
monastic  body  had  sacrificed  the  opportunity  of  doing  good  work 
for  the  triumph  of  a  moment.    The  great  prize  of  their  ambition. 
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the  govemment  of  the  church,  fell  from  their  hands.  The  position 
occupied  from  henceforth  by  the  monks  of  Canterbury — and  their 
state  and  weight  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  criterion  of  the  whole  system 
— was  void  of  all  political  importance  ;  their  action  in  the  election 
of  the  primate  was  merely  nominal ;  in  spite  of  many  efforts  to  elect 
men  of  their  own  order,  only  once  more  did  a  monk  fill  the  throne 
of  Augustine.  With  the  exception  of  Simon  Langham,  whose 
merits  were  by  no  means  those  of  a  monastic  saint,  Baldwin  was  the 
last  monk  who  governed  the  Church  of  England. 
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[In  the  following  pages  will  be  found  a  very  remarkable  sketch  of  the 
character  and  life  of  King  John.  Bishop  Btubbs  shows  how  the  reforms 
of  Henry  II.  had  greatly  strengthened  the  Grown,  and  emphasises  the 
fact  that  no  adequate  checks  upon  its  still  farther  growth  had  been 
provided  by  the  new  system.  Such  power  conld  be  sa£aly  intrusted  to 
Henry  II.,  who  had  himself  recognised  the  existence  of  checks  upon  the 
royal  despotism.  But  when  a  tyrant  like  John  arose,  whose  power  was 
restricted  by  no  constitutional  limits,  the  clergy,  barons,  and  people 
were  forced  into  a  union  the  outcome  of  which  was  Magna  Carta.  Bishop 
Stubbs  had  nothing  but  scorn  for  the  saying  that  John  *  was  the  ablest  of 
the  Plantagenets,'  and  his  words  on  that  subject  which  are  here  repro- 
duced carry  conviction  with  them.] 


What  marks  out  John  personally  from  the  long  list  of  our  ^^\^^. 
sovereigns,  good  and  bad,  is  this — that  there  is  nothing  in  him  which  J^o^ot 
for  a  single  moment  calls  out  our  better  sentiments  ;  in  his  prosperity 
there  is  nothing  that  we  can  admire,  and  in  his  adversity  nothing 
that  we  can  pity.  Many,  most  perhaps,  of  our  other  kings  have  had 
both  sins  and  sorrows  :  sins  for  which  they  might  allege  temptations, 
*and  sorrows  which  are  not  less  meet  for  sympathy  because  they  were 
well  deserved  ;  but  for  John  no  temptations  are  allowed  to  be  pleaded 
in  extenuation  of  guilt,  and  there  is  not  one  moment,  not  one  of  the 
many  crises  of  his  reign,  in  which  we  feel  the  slightest  movement 
towa^  sympathy.  Edward  III.  may  have  been  as  unprincipled, 
but  he  is  a  more  graceful  sinner ;  William  Buf us  as  savage,  but  he  is 
a  more  magnificent  and  stronger- willed  villain ;  Ethelred  the  Unready 
as  weak,  false,  and  worthless,  but  he  sins  for,  and  suffers  with,  his 
people.  John  has  neither  grace  nor  splendour,  strength  nor  patriotism. 
His  history  stamps  him  as  a  worse  man  than  many  who  have  done 
much  more  harm,  and  that — for  his  reign  was  not  a  period  of 
unparalleled  or  unmitigated  misery  to  his  subjects — chiefly  on  account 
-of  his  own  personal  share  in  the  producing  of  his  own  deep  and 
desperate  humiliation. 


England 
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None  of  the  contemporary  historians  has  left  us  a  portrait  of 
John  that  can  be  compared  for  minuteness  and  graphic  reality  with 
those  drawn  of  Henry  U.  by  Peter  of  Blois,  Ralph  Niger,  William  of 
Newburgh,  and  Giraldus  Cambrensis.  The  last-mentioned  writer,  in 
his  book  De  Instructione  Prindpum,  published  at  the  beginning 
and  revised  at  the  end  of  his  own  long  career,  has  recorded  his  early 
impressions,  and  his  by  no  means  sanguine  hopes,  together  with  their 
bitter  disappointment.  When  he  began  to  write  John  was  young ; 
his  levity  might,  he  thought,  pass  away  and  leave  the  elements  of 
greatness  unimpaired.^  But  when  he  registers  his  final  sentence  it 
is  that  of  all  the  tyrants  of  history  John  was  the  very  worst.*  Ralph 
of  Goggeshall  ventures  on  no  inferences  from  his  acts  to  his  character.* 
Matthew  Paris,  after  averring  that  it  is  not  safe  to  write  of  him  even 
when  he  is  dead,  puts  his  opinion  of  him  into  the  mouth  of  another 
critic,  and  a  most  trenchant  one  it  is  :  he  was  a  tyrant  rather  than  a 
king,  a  destroyer  rather  than  a  ruler ;  an  oppressor  of  his  own  and  a 
favourer  of  strangers  ;  a  lion  to  his  subjects,  a  lamb  to  his  enemies 
and  to  foreigners ;  he  had  lost  Normandy  and  his  other  lands  by  his 
sloth,  but  England  he  thirsted  to  overthrow  and  destroy ;  he  was  of 
money  an  insatiable  exactor,  of  his  own  natural  possessions  the 
invader  and  destroyer  ;  he  was  a  corrupter  of  daughters  and  sisters, 
and  spared  not  the  honour  of  his  peers  and  kinsmen.  As  to  the 
Christian    faith,   he  was  unstable  and  unfaithful.^      Matthew  of 


'  See  the  passage  in  whioh  he  is  com- 
pared with  his  brother  Geoffrey  of 
Brittany,  in  the  De  Instrootione,  u.  11 
(p.  85,  ed.  Brewer) ;  and  in  the  Topo- 
graphia  HiberniBB,  iii.  52;  0pp.  v. 
199.  *Ille  in  spioa,  hie  messis  in 
herba.'  History  seems  folly  to  con- 
firm Qiraldus's  notion  of  the  similarity 
of  the  two  brothers  in  character, 
whilst  it  entirely  belies  the  good  anga- 
ries which  he  imagines  in  the  ease  of 
John. 

*  *Longe  atroclns  csBteris  tyrannis 
omnibus,  tam  in  saoerdotiom  qoam 
regnum  AngUcanum  suis  insanire  die- 
bos  et  debaochari.' — *Dictos  enim 
Johannes  .  .  .  qooniam  fratres  egre- 
gios  atqoe  parentes  in  bonis  aaqoiparare 
non  potoit,  pota  sicot  annis  ix^erior, 
sic  animis  amaris  et  actibos  pravis 
longe  deterior  ezistens,  non  solom  ipsos 
in  malis  verum  etiam  in  vitiis  enor- 
mibos  vitiosos  vincere  conctos,  et 
maxime  tyrannos  omnes  qoos  vel 
prassens  etas  Tel  longaovn  memoriie 
reoolere  potoit  antiqoitas,  detestandis 
prav89  tyrannidis  actibos  totis  tran- 


soendere  nisibos  elaboravit.*    De  Inst. 
Pr.  iu.  28  ;  p.  162. 

'  This  writer,  althoogh  generally 
prone  to  ran  into  descriptions  of 
character,  draws  none  of  John ;  only 
an  occasional  adverb,  *  dolose,*  *  crade- 
liter,'  or  *  ignaviter,'  shows  what  he 
thooght. 

*  £d.  Wats,  pp.  244,  288.  It  ia 
difficolt  to  regard  the  embassy  of  John 
to  the  emperor  of  Morocoo  as  al- 
together faboloos,  in  the  teeth  of  the 
evidence  addooed  by  Matthew  Paris. 
Thomas  of  Herdington,  Balph  Fits 
Nicolas,  and  Bobert  of  London,  whom 
he  names  as  the  envoys,  were  real 
persons,  and  the  first  of  them  waa 
employed  on  an  embassy  to  Bome  in 
the  very  year,  1218,  in  which  this 
transaction  is  placed.  Bot.  Claos.  ed. 
Hardy,  i.  126.  It  is  observable  that 
Innocent  HI.  comments  on  the  absence 
of  three  oot  of  the  six  envoys  sent  in 
1213,  and  of  these  three  Thomas  of 
Herdington  was  one.  £p.  xv.  284. 
The  words,  however,  which  are  pot  in 
the  month  of  the  envoy  are  probably 
Matthew  Paris's  own. 
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Westminster  long  afterwards,  when  it  was  possible  to  record  the  ogtntojrf 
common  belief,  specifies  his  sacrifice  of  his  kingdom  by  tribute,  his 
extortionate  tyranny,  his  vile  impurity,  and  his  cruelty  to  Arthur,  as 
the  chief  points  of  his  history.^ 

But  although  these  writers  either  dared  not  or  could  not  draw  a  ^^^ 
full-length  picture  of  John,  they  are  unsparing  of  comment  on  his  qaeDtijre. 
acts  as  the  occasion  for  comment  arises.    His  vanity,  his  atrocious 
ingratitude  to  his  father  and  brother,  his  unprincipled  and  purposeless 
avarice,  his  mercenary  meanness,'  his  utter  lack  of  truth  and  honour ; 
his  inertness  in  the  defence  and  recovery  of  his  dominions ; '  the 
insincerity  with  which  he  treated  his  barons,  and  which  more  than 
warranted  them  in  their  distrust  of  his  most  solemn  assurances  ;  * 
his  reckless  neglect  of  his  opportunities  ;  his  desperate  impotency  of 
rage  tmder  defeat  that  he  had  not  troubled  himself  to  avert ;  his 
cruelty,  his  obstinacy,'  his  idiotic  vindictivenees  wreaking  itself  on 
the  innocent  to  his  own  harm;  his  real  incapacity  for  any  great 
design :  all  these  are  frequently  remarked  on  by  writers  who  saw  oenaares  of 
the  daily  proofs  of  them.    The  acts  that  call  forth  the  censure  are  ruuu 
not  of  the  class  which  may  aUege  the  misrepresentations  of  interested 
writers  as  a  reason  for  mitigation.    They  are  too  manifest  to  be 
doubted,  and  their  character  too  obvious  to  be  excused.    Adultery, 
falsehood,  extortion,  ill  success,  are  matters  on  which  the  public 
censors  cannot  have  two  opinions.^ 


>  Ed.  Howard,  p.  276.  *£t  quia 
isto  Johannes  ae  mnltis  exosum  pno- 
buit,  com  propter  mortem  nepotis  sui 
Artnri,  tom  propter  suam  incontin- 
entiam  qua  foadus  leoti  matrimonialis 
dirupit,  turn  propter  suam  tyranni- 
dem,  turn  propter  tributum  quo  sub 
perpetua  servitute  regnum  AnglisB 
oompedivit,  turn  propter  guerramquam 
sua  merita  provocarunt,  vix  alicujus 
meruit  lamentationibus  deplorarL 
Ista  sunt  terrsB  quas  rex  Johannes 
amisit  soilioet  pro  angarils  et  oppres- 
sionibus,  multimodis  fomicationibus 
et  variis  injuriis  qnee  communiter  non 
cessavit.  .  ,* 

^  As  early  as  1185,  it  was  remarked 
that  in  Ireland  he  defrauded  his  mer- 
cenaries of  their  pay :  Hoveden,  ii.  305. 
M.  Westm.  speaks  of  his  *  insatiabilis 
avaritia,'  p.  268. 

'  *Desidiam  regis  terpen tis  incor- 
rigibilem.'  M.  Westm.  265 ;  M.  Paris, 
209. 

*  K  Goggeshall,  who  is  not  gene- 
rally severe  upon  him,  repeatedly 
accuses  him  of  forging  letters : '  fraadu- 


losam  pro  more  suo  stropham  com- 
mentatus,'  p.  258;  of.  p.  250.  See 
also  M.  Paris,  p.  255. 

^  *  Proterva  obstinacia,'  Wykes,  56 ; 
Ann.  Wav.  282. 

'  No  one  can  have  failed  to  notice 
that  the  most  damning  charges 
against  John  are  stated  most  fully  by 
Matthew  Paris;  that  they  do  not 
appear  in  Wendover  or  in  the  earlier 
contemporary  annalists.  When  it  is 
considered  that  they  would  touch  the 
honour  of  many  noble  houses,  we  can- 
not wonder  that  they  are  passed  over 
by  those  who  lived  in  the  first  genera- 
tion. Enough,  however,  remains, 
without  the  circumstantial  charges  of 
Matthew  Paris,  to  condemn  the 
wretched  king;  nor  is  there  any 
reason  to  suppose  that  that  historian 
uttered  more  than  the  intelligent 
opinion  of  his  own  time  justified. 
John's  career  must  be  read  as  a 
whole,  including  the  portion  of  it  pre- 
ceding his  accession,  to  be  rightly 
comprehended.  Of  course  the  notion 
that    Matthew    wrote   in  the   papal 
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A^^iBt  It  is,  however,  fortunate  for  ns  that  the  history  of  the  time 

of  tiierefgD    fnmisheB  OS  with  more  than  these  generalities ;  that  we  have  not 

only  the  comment  hnt  the  text  as  well,  in  abundant  reoords  of  all 

John's  proceedings,  and  that  from  the  study  of  his  actions  we  can 

evolve  a  more  real,  lifelike,  and  individual  presentment. 

John,  then,  as  far  as  I  can  read  his  character  from  his  acts,  was 


Jobn  WMa 

iDcui  copy 

of  usikmiiy  a  mean  reproduction  of  all  the  vices  and  of  the  few  pettinesses  of 
his  family,  of  their  intellectual  as  he  was  of  their  physical  conforma- 
tion.^ I  say  a  mean  reproduction,  because  although  his  crimes  were 
really  greater,  they  are  on  a  smaller  scale,  from  smaller  motives, 
significant  of  that  more  unbridled  vice  that  checks  at  no  obstacle 
and  yields  to  the  least  temptation.  Like  his  father  he  is  a  profligate,^ 
but  his  sins  are  complicated  with  outrage  and  ingratitude;'  like 
Biohard  he  is  an  extortioner,  but  unlike  him  he  is  meanly  mercenary, 
parsimonious,  unsuccessfuL  Like  Geoffrey  he  is  Ruthless,  but  unlike 
Geoffrey  he  is  obstinate  rather  than  impulsive.  He  never  repents, 
even  if  it  be  only  to  sin  again ;  he  has  no  remorse,  even  for  his 
failures.  He  contemns  both  the  spirit  and  the  form  of  law;  of 
religion  he  has  none,  scarcely  sense  enough  of  it  to  make  him  found 
a  monastery ;  he  neither  fears  God  nor  cares  for  the  souls  of  his 
people,  but  he  is  amenable  to  superstitions  that  his  father  would 
have  spumed.  He  is  passionate,  like  the  rest  of  the  Conqueror's 
descendants,  but  it  is  not  the  lion-like  transport  of  Henry  and 
Richard  ;  he  is  savage,  filthy,  and  blasphemous  in  his  wrath  ;  *  but  he 
sulks  where  he  dare  not  reply,  and  takes  his  revenge  on  the  innocent 


interest  is  absurd ;  he  was  strongly 
antipapal,  and  the  papal  interest  was 
marshalled  on  John's  side.  He  often 
gives  point  to  otherwise  vagne  aooasa- 
tions,  bat  in  most  particulars  he  is 
borne  oat  by  other  evidence.  See 
farther  on  this  point,  pp.  Ixzzii  to 
Izxziv  (vol.  B.  S.). 

*  Oir.  Camb.  De  Inst.  Pr.  ii.  11 ; 
p.  86.  Exp.  Hib.  p.  199.  '  Ambo  hi 
[so.  Geoffrey  and  John]  statans 
modicas,  paaloqae  mediocri  plas 
pasillA.'  The wonl'lttbrioolas 'applied 
by  Wykes  to  one  featare  of  his  cha- 
racter is  very  significant. 

'  Wykes,  p.  68,  *qaod  nobiliam 
regni  sai  Alias  et  consangnineas  rapait 
et  ooncabita  poUait  adalterino,  erat 
enim  labricalas,  asquiparans  vel  ex- 
oedens  petalantiam  St^omonis.*  So 
also  Ann.  Wav.  p.  282,  *  axores  filias- 
qae  coram  violabat.'  M.  Westm.  266, 
'effeminatas  et  flaens  in  libidinem.* 
'  Nonnallos  axoribas  sais  zelotypavit, 
Alias    defloravit;'     *etiam    exosam 


habait  uxor  propria  qaam  de  adalterio 
adalter  deftoiavit,*  ib.  268.  See  also 
Wendover,  iii.  240 ;  M.  Paris,  282 ; 
M.  Westmmster,  271. 

•  In  1216  his  brother  William 
Longespee  joined  Lewis,  *hac  sola 
special!  caasa  dactus,  qaia  ei  certo  in- 
notait  relatore,  dictam  Johannem  regem 
cam  ipsias  axore,  rapto  foedere  nata- 
rali,  commisisse  incestam,  dam  ipse 
esset  in  Francia  incaroeratas.'  will. 
Arm.  Boaqaet,  xvii.  110. 

*  John*s  oaths,  *  per  dentes  Dei,'  M. 
Paris,  226;  *per  pedes  Domini,*  M. 
Paris,  248;  compared  with  the  Con- 
qaeror's  'By  the  splendoar  of  God,* 
are  characteristic  enoagh.  M.  Paris 
gives  an  instance  of  his  capacity  for 
profane  jesting^p.  245;  he  mentions 
also  John's  false  opinions  on  the  re- 
sTirrection  of  the  detA,  This  may  be 
an  invention,  bat  it  reminds  one  of  the 
debate  between  his  kinsman  Amalric 
of  Jerasalem  and  William  of  Tyre  on 
the  same  sabject    W.  Tyr.  xix.  8. 
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and  in  ihe  dark.  His  ingratitade  is  not  the  common  ingratitude  of 
kings,  to  forget  a  benefactor  when  the  benefit  has  grown  cold ;  he 
heaps  neglect  on  insult,  and  scatters  scorn  on  the  dead,  whose  chief 
fault  has  been  that  they  have  served  him  too  well.^  Unlike  his  father 
and  brother,  he  makes  no  friends  among  his  ministers ;  they  are 
faithful  to  him,  but  his  only  friends  are'  his  own  creatures,  whom  he 
has  raised  and  whom  he  need  not  fear  to  sacrifice. 

In  the  neutral  tints  of  common  character  his  pettiness  is  not  less 
apparent.  The  favourite  son  of  Henry  II.  and  the  pupil  of  Olanvill 
could  hardly  be  without  a  taste  for  law ;  the  instinct  that  in  his 
father  produced  great  legal  reforms,  in  John  works  only  to  the 
multiplication  of  little  methods  of  extortion,*  or  the  devising  of  new 
forms  of  torture ; '  like  him  he  sits  in  the  judgment  seat,^  but  only 
for  the  wages  of  unrighteousness.  Henry's  promptness  and  energy 
is  in  John  undignified  fussiness  ;  the  lofty  self-assertion  of  conscious 
strength  is  represented  in  him  by  the  mere  vaunt  that  can  plead  no 
justification ;  ^  his  recklessness  in  running  into  danger  is  only  equalled 
by  the  shamelessness  with  which  he  retreats  before  the  evils  that  he 
has  provoked.  Of  himself  he  does  nothing  great,  and  what  is  done 
for  him  by  others  he  undoes  by  alienating  or  insulting  them.^ 


HlSOOD- 

Bploooailii- 
gitttttode 


*  See  his  remark  on  the  death  of 
Geoffrey  Fitz  Peter,  M.  Paris,  248. 
His  treatment  of  William  de  Braiose, 
who  had  greatly  helped  in  secoring 
the  sncoession,  is  remarked  on  in  the 
Annals  of  Margam,  p.  26. 

*  M.  Westm.  265.  He  took  of  the 
Jews,  in  1210,  66,000  marks :  Madox, 
Hist  Exch,  p.  161.  Abundant  in- 
stances of  the  expansion  of  the  system 
of  fines  will  be  found  in  the  same  work. 

'  'Multa  mala  et  pessimas  crude- 
litates  fecerat,  que  non  sunt  scripta 
in  libro  hoc.'  Liber  de  Ant  Legg. 
p.  202.  For  example,  the  '  capa  plum- 
bea,'  in  which  Geoffrey  the  archdeacon 
of  Norwich  was  starved  to  death, 
B.  Wendover,  iii.  229  ;  the  punish- 
ment of  the  suspected  servant  of  Queen 
Isabella,  Chron.  Lanercost,  p.  18 ;  the 
torture  of  the  Jews,  M.  Paris,  229 ;  the 
22  noble  prisoners  starved  to  death  at 
Corfe.  Ann.  Margam,  26 ;  the  fate  of 
Matilda  de  Braiose  and  her  son,  Ann. 
Theokesb.  p.  69.  He  intended  to 
starve  Oliver  of  Argentan  to  deaUi 
also,  B.  Coggesh.  261. 

*  See  Madox,  Hist.  Exch,  p.  129, 
*  praoeptum  est  per  regem  qui  pnesens 
fuit  super  scaccarium.'  Bot.  Pip.  6 
Joh. 

*  When  in   1208  Philip  was  over- 


running Normandy,  John's  remark 
was,  *  Sinite  ilium  facere:  ego  quicquid 
modo  rapit  uno  die  recuperabo.* 
Wendover,  iii.  171.  When  Philip  took 
Bouen,  *rex  Johannes  cachinnando 
comminabatur,  jurans  per  pedes  Dei 
quod  sterlingi  Axiglorum  omnia  restau- 
rarent'    M.  Westm.  266. 

'  John's  greatest  exploit  was  the 
subjugation  of  Ireland  in  1210,  the 
conquest,  with  a  magnificent  army,  of 
a  half-armed  and  divided  population, 
exhausted  already  by  war  and  pltmder. 
Our  author,  who  (ii.  202,  208)  makes 
the  most  of  his  successes  at  this  period, 
mentions  also  victories  in  Wales  and 
Scotland  :  no  great  glory  could  be  won 
from  either :  he  had  in  1211  to  retreat 
from  the  former,  and  sold  a  peace  to 
the  latter  in  1209.  He  was  not,  how- 
ever, devoid  of  personal  valour  or  of 
skill  in  arms;  but  his  rashness  and 
irresolution  constantly  brought  him 
into  situations  in  which  he  must  either 
fight  or  fly,  and  he  chose  the  latter. 
B.  Coggeshall  describes  him  on  Lewis's 
landing  in  1216,  *perterritus  fngit 
flens  et  lamentans,  et  omnis  exeroitus 
ejus  cum  eo,'  p.  268.  Yet  he  had  been 
waiting  to  intercept  Lewis,  and  had  a 
superior  force. 
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Although  the  faults  which  oome  out  in  this  form  in  him  are 
faults  so  ingrained  in  the  Angevin  family  that  they  can  scarcely  be 
regarded,  except  in  the  particular  manifestation,  as  distinctive  of  John, 
somewhat  of  the  result  is  no  doubt  to  be  attributed  to  his  age  and 
training.  The  youngest  of  the  sons  of  Henry  and  Eleanor,  he  was 
born^  long  after  the  arrangement  was  made  by  them  for  the  distri- 
bution of  their  states,  and  consequently  lost  that  education  for 
government  which  his  elder  brothers  had,  and  which  made  a  Norman 
of  Henry,  a  Poictevin  of  Richard,  and  a  Breton  or  Angevin  of  Geoffrey. 
The  title  of  lord  of  Ireland  did  not  make  John  an  Irishman; 
although  a  stay-at-home,  he  did  not  learn  the  feelings  of  an  English- 
man ;  he  remained,  until  he  became  king,  without  local  connexion,  a 
plotter  and  conspirator  against  his  father  and  brother,  unidentified 
with  any  national  or  provincial  interest,  representing  no  party  but 
his  own. 

And  the  result  of  this  was  that  it  stamped  him  more  or  less  with 
the  character  of  an  adventurer.  In  his  earliest  childhood  his  &ther  was 
busy  in  seeking  to  make  him  a  fortune  by  marriage ;  the  rebellion  of 
his  brother  Henry  was  provoked  by  an  attempt  to  carve  out  a  portion 
for  John  ;  for  John's  sake  the  attack  on  Ireland  was  carried  out  and 
the  crown  of  peacock's  feathers  obtained  from  Rome ;  ^  the  final 
rebellion  of  Richard  was  caused  by  the  demand  that  Poictou  should 
be  given  up  to  John  ;  and  during  the  whole  of  Richard's  reign  John 
was  trafficking  on  the  jealous  hostility  of  Philip. 

Further,  he  was  bom  too  late  to  be  much  affected  by  the  Beeket 
quarrel.  The  archbishop  was  murdered  when  John  was  not  four 
years  old,  and  the  matter  was  condoned  before  he  was  six.  He  thus 
missed  the  impression  which,  partly  perhaps  unconsciously,  but  in  a 
measure  no  doubt  through  the  instructions  of  Lewis  and  Eleanor, 
produced  in  Richard  and  in  the  younger  Henry  something  approaching 
to  a  religious  feeling,  or  at  least  the  desire  to  stand  well  with  the 
dominant  ecclesiastical  sentiment  of  the  day.  He  reproduces  in  the 
utmost  coarseness  the  blasphemous  profanity  of  his  father's  ancestors  ; 
his  whole  education,  such  as  it  was,  was  carried  on  during  the  most 


*  The  date  of  John's  birth  is  fixed 
by  Robert  de  Monte  (ed.  Pistorius,  i. 
903)  in  1167 ;  by  Balph  de  Diceto  (c. 
540)  in  1166.  The  compiler  from 
whom  the  late  Bishop  Stubbs 
borrowed  placed  it  in  1166,  vol.  i.  p. 
186.  Robert  de  Monte  is  the  best 
authority,  especially  as  he  has  just 
mentioned  Qneen  Eleanor's  return  to 
England.  Diceto,  however,  who  may  be 
regarded  as  correecting  Robert  de 
Monte,  is  followed  by  the  Annalists 
generally.     The    common   statement 


that  he  was  bom  on  the  24th  of  De- 
cember, and  that  two  meteors  were 
seen  the  same  evening,  is  taken  from 
the  margin  of  Robert  of  01oucester*8 
Chronicle  (ed.  Heame,  p.  486) ;  both 
the  facts  appear  to  be  taken  from  Ro- 
bert de  Monte,  with  the  alteration  of 
a  year,  and  placed  in  the  18th  of 
Henry  XL,  i^,  1166  instead  of  1167. 
Trivet,  p.  60,  follows  Robert  de  Monte 
and  gives  the  right  date,  Dec.  24, 1167. 
-  Hoveden,  ii.  806,  307. 
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nnBetiled  part  of  his  father's  reign ;  from  the  time  he  was  eight  years  ^^  °° 
old  to  his  twenty-third  year  his  mother  was  praotioally  a  prisoner,  iuflaenoee 
and  if  he  were  allowed  to  associate  with  her  we  may  be  sore  that  her 
lessons  were  not  of  the  wisest  sort.  If,  as  is  more  probable,  she  was 
kept  in  sednsion,  she  lost  that  influence  over  him  during  the  time 
when  it  would  have  been  most  beneficial,  which  it  is  but  justice  to 
her  to  say  was  always  exercised,  where  it  is  at  all  traceable,  in  the 
direction  of  honesty  and  manly  energy. 

His  early  history  is  distinctly  affected  by  these  facts,  especially  Appropri- 
the  former.    The  name  of  Sansterre  or  Letcklandy^  whenever  and  bj?8mnufnie 
however  it  was  given  him,  affords  one  clue  at  least  to  the  reading  of  ^'^■^^^'''^ 
his  character  and  career.    Even  his  infancy  is  rendered  eventful  by 
his  father's  anxiety  to  provide  for  him. 

He  was  born  in  England  in  1167,^  and  seems  to  have  remained  his  father's 
under  his  mother's  charge  until  her  imprisonment.    Afterwards  he  provide  for 
is  generally  foimd  in  attendance  on  his  &ther.    In  1170,  when  Henry 
believed  himself  at  the  point  of  death,'  he  commended  him  to  his 
eldest  brother,  with  strict  injunctions  to  make  for  him  such  a  provision 
as  he  would  himself  have  done ;  and  immediately  on  his  recovery  he 
set  to  work  to  obtain  a  settlement  for  him,  entertaining  the  idea, 
possibly  as  early  as  this,  of  fixing  him  in  Ireland  and  securing  him  the 
county  of  Moriain.^    In  1178  he  arranged  a  marriage  for  him  with  Theifaa- 
the  heiress  of  the  county  of  Maurienne  and  Savoy,  by  which  John  ru^p^'' 
was  to  succeed  to  the  possessions  and  claims  of  the  marquis  of  Italy,  ^^^ 
and  consolidate  the  power  of  the  Angevin  house  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Alps.^    It  was  the  very  natural  question  of  the  coimt,  what 
provision  would  be  made  for  the  little  bridegroom  to  answer  to  so 
great  a  portion,^  that  provoked  the  revolt  of  the  other  sons  of  Henry, 
none  of  whom  would  consent  to  part  with  a  single  fief  for  the  endow- 
ment of  their  father's  darling.    John  was  too  young  to  take  part  in 
the  war  that  followed,  but  he  was  old  enough  to  understand  that  it 
was  for  his  sake  that  his  father  had  incurred  it,  a  fact  which  seems  to 
have  inspired  him  rather  with  a  feeling  of  his  own  importance  than 


*  William  of  Annorica  (lib.  vi.  p. 
308,  ed.  Pith.)  Bays  ttiat  the  name  was 
given  by  Henry  II.  He  seems  to  have 
shared  it  before  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century  with  John  of 
Brienne,  king  of  Jerusalem,  to  whom 
it  is  given  in  the  Chronique  de  Rains 
(ed.  Paris),  p.  84.  Matthew  of  West- 
minster (p.  276)  explains  it  with  a 
farther  reference  to  his  losses  in 
France  and  his  deposition  in  England, 
p.  270.  Cf.  Liber  de  Antiquis  Legibns, 
pp.  200,  202. 


'  See  above,  p.  444,  note  1.  Like 
Bichard  he  is  said  to  have  been  bom  at 
Oxford :  Bob.  Oloucester  (ed.  Heame), 
p.  486. 

>  Bened.  i.  7. 

*  On  the  date  at  which  the  county 
of  Mortain  was  given  to  John,  see 
Hoveden,  ii.  p.  6,  note,  and  iii.  p.  xxiv. 
note. 

*  Bened.  i.  36,  87,  <ftc.  Oir.  Camb. 
De  Inst  Prine.  lib.  ii.  a.  I.  Bob.  de 
Monte,  ad  ann.  1171. 

'  Bened.  i.  41. 
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with  anj  idea  of  gntitiide.  On  the peftoeof  1174,^  his interaste wero 
seeand,  althoagh  not  libenllj  enoogfa  to  satisfy  Heniy's  wishes  ; 
and  in  1176  the  lerennes  of  the  earidom  of  Cornwall,  whidi  was 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Earl  Reginald,  were  detained  in  his  favour.' 
The  next  year,  the  Manrienne  settlement  being  endangered  by  the 
fourth  marriage  of  the  count,  and  a  better  opportonitf  being  opened 
at  home  by  the  prospect  of  the  inheritance  of  Oloaoester,'  John  was 
betrothed  to  the  eldest  daughter  of  Earl  William,  the  Lady  Hawis,^ 
whom  he  discarded  soon  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  and  who 
afterwards,  as  wife  of  Geoffrey  deMandeville,  helped  to  sweD  the  tide 
of  national  feeling  against  him  in  1215.*  In  1177  he  was  made  lord 
of  Ireland,  and  received  the  homage  of  the  native  chiefe  as  their 
future  king,*  not,  however,  being  intrusted  with  real  authority  until 
many  years  later.  In  1185  he  was  knighted  and  sent  to  Ireland,^ 
where  he  signally  failed.  He  lost  his  forces  in  petty  struggles  with 
the  Irish,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  plundering  of  all  who  came 
within  his  readL*  He  was  therefore  recalled  in  disgrace,  but  only  to 
be  used  as  before  for  his  father's  political  ends.  Two  of  his  elder 
brothers,  Henry  and  Geoffrey,  were  now  dead  ;  the  king  mistrusted 
Bichard  and  pitted  John  against  him,*  partly  no  doubt  in  the  hope 
of  keeping  him  faithful  from  a  sense  of  interest,  but  partiy  with  the 
view  of  providing  more  lavishly  for  his  favourite  child.  The  result 
of  this  policy  was  most  unfortunate  in  every  way ;  John  threw  him- 
self on  the  side  of  his  father's  enemies,  and,  rendering  himself 
eternally  infamous  for  his  ingratitude,  broke  his  father's  heart  and 
hastened  Ms  death.** 

Up  to  this  date,  then,  Henry  had  made  of  him,  as  he  had 
in  a  less  degree  of  his  brothers,  a  plaything  of  policy:  one  of 
his  stakes  in  the  great  game  he  played,  but  the  favourite  plaything,, 
the  most  predous  stake.  He  could  scarcely  have  had  a  worse 
political  education.    It  made  him  a  gambler,  through  his  partner- 


*  Benecl.  i.  78. 

*  Robert  de  Monte  (ed.  PistoriuB, 
i.  917),  ap.  Pertz,  yiii.  524. 

>  Earl  William  of  Olouoeater  died 
in  1188.  B.  de  Monte,  ap.  Pertz, 
viii.  534.  His  son  Bobert  in  1170,  ib. 
619. 

*  Bened.  i.  124. 

*  Walt.  Coy.  11.  225. 

*  Bened.  i.  161, 166 ;  Walt.  Gov.  i. 
808. 

'  Bened.  i.  389;  Hoveden,  ii.  303, 
805. 

*  Qir.  Camb.  Exp.  Hib.  ii.  86  (0pp. 
V.  388). 

*  As  early  as  1188  Henry  proposed 


that  John  shoold  have  his  mother's 
inheritance,  Bichard  being  now  his 
father's  heir.  Biohard  refnsed :  Bened. 
i.  808.  The  next  year  he  is  allowed  to 
invade  Bichard's  states :  Bened.  i.  811. 
The  jealousy  of  the  brothers  goes  on 
increasing,  and  in  1189  Biohard,  be- 
lieving that  his  father  intended  to  dis- 
inherit him,  refused  to  go  to  Palestine 
unless  John  were  sent  with  him : 
Bened.  ii.  66.  The  same  year  the  king 
proposed  to  marry  him  to  Alesia,  who^ 
had  been  long  betrothed  to  Bichard  : 
Hoveden,  ii.  863. 

'•  Qir.  Camb.  De  Inst.  Prino.  iii.  26 
Hoveden,  ii.  366. 
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ship  and  interest  in  his  father's  game.    Devoid  of  sound  principle 

and  incapable  of  reading  the  secrets  of  Henry's  design,  he  learned 

to  grasp  at  the  advantage  of  the  moment,  to  trust  as  no  other  prince 

of  his  age  did  to  the  chapter  of  accidents ;  having  as  yet  nothing  Johns 

very  great  to  risk,  to  hazard  what  he  had  on  the  throw  of  the  instant,  gambiv 

or,  without  troubling  himself  about  present  losses,  to  leave  all  to 

the  chances  of  the  future.    Richard  and  Eleanor  saw  probably  that 

this  was  the  case,  and  that,  devoid  as  he  was  of  either  force  of 

character  or  strength  of  principle,  the  only  chance  of  keeping  him 

safe  and  innocuous  was  to  intrust  him  with  a  substantial  gift  of 

power.     He  might    be   steadied    by  permanent    and    engrossing 

interests  of  his  own.    His  marriage  was  accordingly  pressed  on, 

and  that  done,  Richard,  in  the  lavish  improvidence  of  his  heart,  Biohaid 

touched,  perhaps,  by  remorse  for  his  conduct  to  bis  father,  and  siMdyhim 

showing  it  in  his  bounty  to  the  favourite,  heaped  on  him  an  ^^m^ 

enormous  appanage,'  merely  guarding  himself  by  the  retention  of 

some  of  the  castles  of  his  honours. 

Notwithstanding  the  plausibility  of  the  view  that  prompted  this 
measure,  Richard    showed    his    usual    shortsightedness    by  such 
exaggerated  confidence,  or  else  he  was  over-persuaded  by  Eleanor's 
influence  in  John's  &vour.    Richard  had  a  most  contemptuous  Badpoucy 
opinion  of  his  brother's  abilities,' and  perhaps  was  not  quite  aware  ub^ 
of  the  extent  to  which  he  was  himself  influenced  by  the  spirit  of  ^'^^"^^ 
hazard.    John,  it  might  seem,  would  be  faithful  if  intrusted  with 
the  substance  of  power ;  if  not,  he  was  too  weak  to  be  dangerous. 
But  there  were  other  elements  of  danger  besides  John,  and  Richard 
really  risked  the  welfare  of  his  kingdom  on  the  issue.    So  long  as 
he  was  by  Eleanor's  side,  he  might  be  kept  in  order ;  but  the  return 
of  Philip  from  the  crusade,  and  his  obstinate  underhand  policy, 
which  Richard  might  have  learned,  so  long  and  persistently  had  it 
been  tried  upon  himself,  he,  clearly,  had  not  calculated  on.' 

But  in  the  true  gambling  spirit,  John,  instead  of  contenting  john*fenBh. 
himself  with  his  improved  position,  used  it  simply  to  play  a  still  S^tiS^e 
more  dangerous  game.    The  oath  which  Richard  had  demanded  £^^*. 
from  him  on  his  departure  for  the  crusade,  binding  him  to  absent  £!^5? 
himself  for  three  years  from  England,  was  remitted  at  his  mother's 
request,^  and  no  sooner  had  the  king  fairly  started  than  John 
returned.    And  here  he  immmediately  found  himself  in  a  situation 
full  of  temptation  and  full  of  opportunity.    Rich  beyond  his  earlier 
dreams,   holding  the    actual    administration  of    a  broad  belt  of 

1  Bened.  ii.  73,  78,  99.  pellat.*    Hoveden,  iu.  198. 

■  'Johannes  frater   mens  non  est  '  Hoveden,   iii.  pref.   pp.  Hi,  sqq. 

homo  qui  sibi  yi  tenam  sabjiciat,  si  Ixxxvti,  sqq. 

fuerit  qui  vim  ejus  vi  saltern  tenoi  re-  *  Bio.  Devizes,  p.  15. 
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territory  covering  the  fairest  counties  of  middle  and  southern 
England;  already,  as  the  eldest  adult  prince  of  the  royal  house, 
attracting  to  his  court  all  the  elements  of  opposition  to  the  royal 
officials ;  entitled,  by  his  titular  sovereignty  of  Ireland,  to  all  the 
retinue  and  pomp,  if  not  to  the  name  of  royalty ;  he  yet  saw  him- 
self with  no  recognised  position  of  authority;  the  most  powerful 
baron,  but  not  the  regent ;  the  nearest  in  blood,  but  not  the  heir ; 
dose  to  the  throne  in  both  ways,  but  with  no  definite  claim  on  the 
succession  or  inherent  hold  on  power.  Between  him  and  the  throne 
stood  young  Arthur,  the  recognised  heir,  growing  more  dangerous 
every  year ;  and  between  him  and  the  regency,  not  only  his  mother, 
whom  even  her  love  for  him  could  not  bend  beyond  a  certain  point 
of  compliance,  but  the  rough,  unpopular,  yet  very  able  justiciar,  the 
king's  constitutional  lieutenant  a  man  unscrupulous,  insolent, 
unjust,  but  indisputably  faithful.^ 

To  secure  the  succession  to  the  exclusion  of  Arthur  was  John's 
first  aim ;  had  not  King  Henry  purposed  to  exclude  Richard  to 
make  him  king  ? '  Next,  to  supplant  Bichard  himself  by  Philip's 
aid,  and  trust  to  the  chances  of  his  death  or  captivity  for  an  escape 
from  his  vengeance.  A  hazardous  game,  but  not  the  less  tempting. 
The  first  step  was  to  unseat  the  justiciar.  After  two  desultory 
struggles  John  succeeded  in  effecting  this,  and  in  obtaining  from 
the  baronage  a  more  or  less  occult  engagement  to  accept  him 
as  heir  to  the  crown.'  So  great  a  success  was  too  much  for  him ; 
he  could  not  wait ;  if  he  had  let  England  alone,  Bichard  might 
and  probably  would  never  have  returned  from  Palestine.  He  took 
the  readiest  way  to  bring  him  home.  In  vain  the  warning  voice  of 
Eleanor  pleaded,  commanded,  and  reproached ;  ^  as  soon  as  the  king 
of  France  returned  John  entered  into  his  designs  at  once.  The 
threat  of  forfeiture  brought  him  to  his  mother's  side,  but  he  was 
not  proof  against  a  bribe.  The  exiled  chancellor  purchased  his 
promise  to  consent  to  his  return ;  the  barons  offered  a  higher  sum ;  ^ 
John  withdrew  the  promise  and  left  his  old  competitor  in  the  lurch. 
Then  came  the  news  of  Bichard's  capture,  and  again  John  was  in 
France  conspiring  with  Philip.  Now  raising  money  for  the  ransom 
and  putting  it  in  his  own  pocket ;  ^  now  offering  the  emperor  a 


'  Hoveden,  iii.  pref.  xl-xliii. 

*  Hoveden,  ii.  868.  The  words  of 
the  historian  may  be  interpreted 
merely  of  Henry's  intention  to  exclude 
Bichard  from  the  saooession  to  the 
continental  estates,  as  in  Gir.  Camb. 
De  Inst.  Princ.  p.  91 ;  bnt  it  is  observ- 
able that  he  never  allowed  homage  to 
be  done  to  Bichard  as  his  successor 
either  in  England  or  in  Normandy. 


'  Hoveden,  iii.  pref.  liz,  Ixxiz. 

*  Itiner.  B.  Bicardi,  p.  359 ;  Bio. 
Devizes,  p.  57 ;  Bened.  ii.  287. 

^  B.  Devizes,  p.  59 ;  Bened.  ii.  289 ; 
Hoveden,  iii.  188;  Gir.  Camb.  V. 
Gaufr.  Ang.  Sac.  ii.  402. 

'  The  measures  taken  in  1198  for 
ascertaining  the  amount  of  his  receipts 
on  this  head  put  the  fact  beyond  a 
doubt    Hoveden,  iii.  317. 
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bribe  to  prolong  the  captivity ;  ^  now  brought  by  his  mother  to 
reason,  now  tempted  by  Philip  to  hazard  a  larger  stake ;  unable  to 
defend  his  own  servants,  and  unwilling  to  make  the  least  sacrifice, 
he  fails  signally  on  both  sides.    The  barons,  who  had  dung  to  him  Failure  of 
as  the  leader  of  the  constitutional  opposition,  will  have  nothing  to  anhist  ^ 
say  to  him  as  atraitor;  even  those  w^wer^  afterwards  thilost  ^'^ 
faithful  to  him  took  the  leading  part  in  his  discomfiture :  the  same 
week  *  saw  him  excommunicated  and  condemned  to  forfeiture  by  the 
man  who  was  afterwards  to  be  his  prime  minister,  and  the  return  of 
Richard,  which  he  had  been  unable  to  prevent^  found  him  an  abject 
suppliant.    Humiliated  as  he  was,  he  was  too  mean  for  Richard's 
vengeance.'    He  pardoned  and  enriched  him,  but  he  trusted  him 
no  more. 

Up  to  the  time  of  Richard's  death  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  unoerteinigr 
John  had  shown  none  of  the  qualities  that  would  have  fitted  him  to  pr<»^t"of 
reign  ;  not  even  the  energy  which  comes  out  on  one  or  two  occasions  to^^r^^m 
in  his  later  career.    If  it  had  in  any  considerable  degree  depended 
on  himself,  he  would  never  have  reigned.    The  uncertainty  of  the 
rule  of  succession,  which  is  so  often  adduced  in  illustration  of  our 
early  history,  is  scarcely  anywhere  brought  out  more  clearly  than  on 
this  occasion.    It  is  probable  that  Richard  had  never  seriously 
considered  the  subject  before  he  received  his  death-wound.    Arthur 
had  been,  early  in  the  reign,  put  forward  as  the  heir,  in  the  idea 
possibly  of  repressing  the  ambition  of  John,  for  Richard  was  not  of 
an  age  to  despair  of  having  children  of  his  own ;  and  later  on  there 
were  indications  that  Otho  of  Saxony,  to  whom  he  had  given  the 
county  of  Poictou,  and  for  whom  he  had  tried  to  secure  the  succession 
to  the  throne  of  Scotland,   might  be  substituted  for  the  nearer 
claimant.^    But  in  the  year  before  Richard's  death  Otho  had  been 
chosen  king  of  Germany,  and  Arthur  only  remained  in  John's  way. 
Richard  on  his  deathbed  set  Arthur  finally  aside,^  and  that  we  may  He  is  reoog 
suppose  for  good  reasons,  although  John  did  his  best  to  discredit  heirit' 
them.    Eleanor's  influence  was  used  for  John,  and  the  most  faithful  ^^^' 


»  Hoveden,  Ui.  229,  232. 

*  Hoveden,  iii.  236,  237. 

*  Itin.  B.  Bicardi,  p.  449.  *  Excel- 
lentia  siqnidem  animi  dedignabatur 
inferiorem  punire;  reputans  sibi  saffi- 
cere  se  posse  vendicare.' 

*  Biohard  left  Otho  his  jewels: 
Hoveden,  iv.  88.  Otho's  presnmptive 
claim  is  recognised  by  the  pope  in 
1216,  although  his  elder  brother  Henry 
the  Connt  Palatine  was  alive :  B.  Wen- 
dover,  iii.  875.  It  is  observable  also 
that    Otho    had    already,    early    in 


Biohard*s  reign,  been  promised  the 
counties  of  Tork  and  Poictou,  and 
that,  although  he  was  elected  king  of 
Germany  by  his  uncle's  influence,  that 
influence  Bichard  had  intended  to  be 
used  in  favour  of  his  elder  brother 
Henry,  thus  leaving  Otho  free  for  any 
further  provision  that  might  be  made 
for  him.  Hoveden,  iv.  88.  Henry, 
however,  was  in  Palestine  when  the 
election  took  place. 
*  Hoveden,  iv.  83. 
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of  Richard's  ministers  made  it  their  business  to  carry  oat  his  final 
disposition. 

Bat  for  this  John  woold  have  had  little  chance  of  being  king. 
Both  in  England  and  on  the  continent  thore  were  strong  parties 
against  him.  In  France  the  barons  of  Maine  and  Anjoa  were  anxioos 
to  have  Arthor  for  their  coant ;  thej  had  been  in  the  interest  of  his 
father,  and  had  a  close  connexion  with  Brittany,  which  his  mother 
Constantia  had  striven  to  maintain.  At  her  instigation  they  rose 
on  the  news  of  Richard's  death,  dedared  for  Arthnr,  and  pbhced  him 
in  the  hands  of  Philip  as  his  legal  goardian.'  Eleanor  thereapon 
took  the  command  of  Richard's  mercenaries  and  rednced  Anjoa  to 
obedience,'  whilst  John  enforced  the  sabmission  of  Maine.  In 
England  there  was  a  strong  party  which  was  onwilling  to  accept 
John  at  all,  or  prepared  to  accept  him  only  ander  very  definite 
conditions;  and  there  the  secoring  of  the  crown  depended  on  the 
services  of  Richard's  ministers. 

It  woold  be  very  interesting  if  we  coald  ascertain  the  exact 
standing-groond  and  programme  of  the  opposition,  bat  only  the 
names  of  the  leaders  are  known,  and  they  seem  to  have  been  only 
partially  actoated  by  dislike  to  John.  In  trath  the  administration 
of  the  last  few  years  of  Richard's  reign  had  been  somewhat  rigoroas,' 
and  his  absence  from  England  a  matter  of  policy.  Habert  Walter 
had  carried  oat  Henry's  system  of  abridging  the  power  of  the  great 
nobles :  not  a  few  of  the  heirs  to  earldoms  had  been  for  some  years 
uninvested,^  and  therefore  deprived  of  a  portion  of  their  revenues ; 
and  the  adjustment  of  their  rights,  which  was  to  become  an 
important  rallying  point  in  the  later  part  of  the  reign,  was  loudly 
called  for.^  It  is  not  unlikely  that,  whilst  accepting  John  as  an 
ultimate  necessity,  they  would  still  try  to  make  good  conditions. 
Besides  these  there  were  a  few  who  had  always  hated  him :  Richard 
de  Glare,  earl  of  Hertford,  the  husband  of  one  of  the  disinherited 
daughters  of  Gloucester,  and  the  ally  of  tbe  justiciar  in  the  struggle 
of  1191;^  the  earl  of  Chester,  who  had  married  Constantia  of 
Brittany,  and  whose  policy  halted  between  the  temptation  of  being 
stepfather  to  a  king  and  the  hatred  of  his  unfaithful  wife ;  ^  David 
of  Huntingdon,  whose  line  would  be  dictated  by  his  brother  the  king 
of  Scots,  and  who  would  attempt  by  prolonged  neutrality  to  keep 
open  the  question  of  restoring  Northumberland  and  Cumberland  to 
him.    The  heads  of  the  houses  of  Mowbray,  Ferrers,  and  Beaumont 


»  Hoveden,  iv.  86,  87. 

*  Hoveden,  iv.  88. 

'  Hoveden,  above,  p.  302. 

^  It  is  obfleryable  that  even  Wil- 
liam Marshall  and  Geoffrey  Fltz 
Peter  T7ere  not  formally  invested  until 


the    coronation    of   John.    Hoveden 
iv.  90. 

*  Hoveden,  iv.  88. 

'  Hoveden,  iii.  187. 

'  Hoveden,  ii.  325 ;  iv.  7,  97. 
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were  also  suspeoted,  on  the  general  ground,  it  would  seem,  of  ibeir 
hereditary  opposition  and  strong  feudal  antecedents.    But  the  prompt 
action  of  the  ministers  of   Richard  decided  the  point.    Hubert  They  an 
Walter,  Geoffirey  Fitz  Peter,  and  William  Marshall  summoned  the  oy«rby 
barons  to  Northampton  before  they  had  had  time  to  communicate  waiter 
with  one  another,  and  there  by  promises  and  arguments  obtained 
their  adhesion.^    Not  a  voice  was  raised  in  England  for  Arthur,  and  J^^ 
Hubert  on  the  day  of  coronation  was  enabled  to  appeal  safely  to 
the  assembled  baronage  on  behalf  of  John  as  the  elective  king.^ 

The  strength  of  John  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  consisted  ^!J7*^ 
chiefly  in  the  support  of  four  persons :  his  mother  Eleanor,  who  Binnor, 
maintained  by  prestige  and  intrigue  his  hold  on  the  continent ;  watter, 
Hubert  Walter,  Geoffrey  Fitz  Peter,  and  William  Marshall,  who,  nSfr^, 
as  the  chief  officers  in  church  and  state,  continued  the  regime  of  i^^Jhilu'"^ 
Henry  II.  in  England.    Their  support  was  strong  enough  not  merely 
to  obtain  his  succession,  but  to  keep  up  his  position  for  many  years, 
notwithstanding  his  neglect  of  their  advice  and  the  many  acts  of 
.  tyranny  and  folly  which  they  strove  in  vain  to  counteract.     And  it 
is  important  to  note  that  just  as  the  position  of  the  Angevin  dynasty 
in  France  collapses  on  the  death  of  Eleanor,  so  in  England  the  death  John*! 
of  Hubert  Walter  marks  the  break-up  of  friendly  relations  between  S^MBon 
the  king  and  the  church,  and  the  death  of  Geoffrey  Fitz  Peter  the  uf^^i?' 
final  rupture  with  the  baronage ;  after  which  the  very  existence  of  ^^ften 
the  royal  line  depends  for  years  on  the  adhesion  of  WiUiam  Marshall 
and  on  the  political  influence  of  a  new  agency,  the  direct  interference 
of  the  popes.    Under  these  heads  it  may  be  convenient  to  range  the 
points  of  remark  which  present  themselves  in  this  general  view  of 
the  reign. 

Few  women  have  had  less  justice  done  them  in  history  than  Oireerof 
Eleanor.    I  do  not  speak  of  her  moral  qualities  :  although  probably         ^ 
her  faults  have  been  exaggerated,  she  can  hardly  be  said  to  shine  as 
a  virtuous  woman  or  a  good  wife ;  but  of  her  remarkable  political 
power  and  her  great  influence,  not  only  in  her  husband's  states,  but 
in  Europe  generally  ;  of  her  great  energy,  not  less  conspicuous  than  ^^^'^ 
her  husband's,  both  in  early  youth  and  extreme  old  age,  there  can  be  activity 


'  Hoveden,  iv.  88.  Ralph  of  Cogges- 
hall,  however,  seems  to  say  that  the 
country  was  ahready  in  the  greatest 
oonfusion;  and  that  the  harons  or 
some  of  them  broke  into  open  ravages 
on  Easter  day,  having  received  tibe 
news  of  Biehard'B  death  the  day  before 
(ed.  Donkin,  170). 

'  Doubt  is  tnrown  on  Hubert's 
famous  speech  on  this  occasion,  in 
which    he    distinctly    declares    the 


elective  character  of  the  English 
crown,  because  it  is  not  mentioned 
by  Roger  of  Wendover,  but  is  inserted 
by  Matthew  Paris,  and,  considering 
his  strong  views  on  constitutional 
points,  might  be  regarded  as  a  com- 
position of  his  own.  But  it  is  referred 
to  distinctly  by  Lewis  of  France  in  his 
delaration  against  John  In  1216.  Feed, 
i.  140.  See  also  Dr.  Pauli's  note, 
Gesch.  v.  Engl.  iii.  297. 
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no  question.  In  an  age  of  short-lived  heroes  one  scarcely  realises 
the  length  of  her  adventarous  life  or  the  great  area  of  her  wanderings. 
Fifty  years  before  this  she  had  gone  on  crusade,  and  by  her  undis- 
guised flirtations  had  spread  confusion  and  dismay  and  discord  in 
the  noblest  host  that  ever  went  to  the  East.^  Her  divorce  had  over- 
thrown the  balance  of  power  in  two  kingdoms,  producing  in  one  of 
them  a  disruption  which  it  required  four  hundred  years  of  warfare 
to  remedy.  Her  quarrel  with  her  second  husband  long  retarded  the 
reforming  schemes  of  his  great  administrative  genius,  and  consigned 
her  to  fourteen  years  of  captivity.  Yet  those  fourteen  years  appear 
but  a  short  episode  in  her  long  life.  Henry's  death  brought  her 
from  prison  to  supreme  power.'  As  Richard's  representative  in 
England,  she  repressed  the  ambition  of  John  and  thwarted  the 
designs  of  Philip ;  she  found  time  and  strength,  at  seventy,  to 
journey  to  Messina  with  a  wife  for  her  son,'  to  Bome  on  an  embassy,^ 
and  to  Germany  with  the  ransom  that  her  energy  had  helped  to 
accumulate.^  After  a  few  years  of  rest  she  is  again  on  foot  at 
Biohard's  death.    To  her  inspiration  John  owed  his  throne;  her 


*  Biohard  of  Devizes,  who  writes 
with  a  barbed  pen,  says  of  her, 
*Begina  Alienor,  femina  incompa- 
rabiiis,  pulohra  et  padioa,  potens  et 
modesta,  hnmilis  et  diserta,  quod  in 
femina  solet  inveniri  rarisaime;  quie 
non  minns  annoaa  quam  qaa  dnos 
reges  maritos  habuerat  et  duos  reges 
filioB,  adhuo  ad  omnes  indefessa 
labores,  posse  cujus  ntas  sua  mirari 
potuit  .  .  .  Multi  noverunt  quod 
utinam  nemo  nostrum  nosset.  Hsbc 
ipsa  regina  tempore  prions  mariti  fuit 
Hierosolymis.  Nemo  plus  inde  loqua- 
tur  ;  et  ego  bene  novi.  Bilete '  (p.  25). 
The  facts  of  the  ease  seem  to  be 
these :  Eleanor  and  her  first  husband 
went  together  on  the  second  crusade, 
he  as  a  monk,  she  in  the  usual  spirit 
of  a  gay  and  courtly  pilgrim.  Her 
extravagance  was  encouraged  by  her 
uncle,  the  prince  of  Antioch,  who 
hoped  through  her  influence  to  sway 
the  councils  of  Lewis ;  and  in  this  he 
failed.  Lewis  was  made  doubly  miser- 
able by  the  levity  and  by  the  political 
meddling  of  his  wife.  William  of 
Tyre  puts  Uie  case  well  (lib.  xvii.  c.  8) : 
*  injuriarum  memor,  quas  in  via  et  in 
toto  peregrinationis  tractu  uxor  ei 
irrogaverat.*  The  king  divorced  her 
on  his  return  home.  The  divorce 
took  place  in  1154,  so  that  he  must 
have  nursed  his  grievances  for  nearly 
seven  years.    From  William  of  New- 


burgh,  however,  it  would  seem  more 
probable  that  Eleanor  herself  desired 
the  divorce,  owing  to  incompatibility 
of  temper,  or  to  a  passion  she  had 
formed  for  Henry.  From  the  fact  of 
the  divorce  orginated  the  stories  of 
her  criminal  misbehaviour ;  for  these 
William  of  Tyre  is  answerable,  though 
not  intentionally,  his  statement  being 
clearly  based  on  his  inference  from 
the  divorce :  '  erat,  ut  praBmisimus, 
siout  et  prius  et  postmodum  manif estis 
edocuit  indioiis,  mulier  imprudens,  et 
contra  dignitatem  regiam  legem 
negligens  maritalem,  Ithoii  conjugalis 
fidem  oblita '  (lib.  xvi.  c.  27).  On  this 
basis  the  Romancers  very  early  con- 
cocted an  amour  of  Eleanor  with  a 
Saracen  knight,  and  later  identified 
the  knight  with  Baladin  himself :  *  la 
ducoise  Elienor  qui  fu  male  feme  .  .  . 
quant  la  roine  Elienor  vi  la  defaute 
(moleche  et  nichete)  que  li  rois  avoit 
en  lui,  et  elle  oi  parler  de  la  bont6  et 
don  sens  et  de  la  proueche  Salhedin,* 
she  offered  to  elope  with  him.  Chron. 
de  Bains,  pp.  4,  5.  The  divorce  was 
the  origin,  not  the  result  of  the  accusa- 
tions. The  innuendos  of  Giraldos, 
De  Instr.  Pr.  iii.  152,  are  of  the  same 
value. 

'  Benedict,  ii.  74  ;  Hoveden,  iii.  4. 

'  Bened.  ii.  157 ;  Hoveden,  iii.  95. 

*  Hoveden,  iii.  100. 

'  Hoveden,  iii.  226,  238. 
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influence  excluded,  no  doubt,  the  unhappy,  misguided  Arthur ;  she 
herself  took  the  command  of  the  forces  that  reduced  his  friends  in 
Anjou  to  submission ;  ^  she  travelled  to  Spain  .to  fetch  the  grand- 
daughter whose  marriage  was  to  be  a  pledge  of  peace  between  France 
and  England.^  She  outlived,  it  would  seem,  the  grandchild  who 
had  outraged  her.  She  lived  long  enough  to  see  Philip's  first  attacks 
on  Normandy  ;  '  from  her  deathbed  she  was  writing  to  the  barons 
to  keep  them  in  their  allegiance,^  and  her  death  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
two  was  followed  by  the  subversion  of  all  the  continental  projects  of 
her  husband.  But  her  own  dominions  in  great  part  remained  to  her  ^om^- 
Bon*a  son,  as  if  her  mighty  shade  were  able  to  defend  them  at  least  served  to 
from  the  hated  offspring  of  Lewis  VIE.  soendants 

Eleanor  no  doubt  loved  John  as  her  youngest  son  ;  she  seems  to  Her  exer- 
have  disliked  Arthur  and  his  mother,  moreover,  for  their  own  sakes.  rooonoiua- 
Further,  little  as  she  had  loved  Henry  II.,  she  was  naturally  averse  audPiaiip" 
to  the  dismemberment  of  his  empire.    Hence,  notwithstanding  her 
great  age  at  the  time  of  Bichard's  death,  she  set  herself  heartily  to 
work  to  remedy  the  existing  dangers,  to  resume  the  negotiations  for 
peace  which  had  been  begun  by  Bichard  just  before,  and  to  complete 
the  pacification  by  detaching  Philip  from  Arthur's  side.    And  this 
she  succeeded  in  doing,  although  not  without  aid  from  other  sources. 
Philip  had  for  the  moment  discarded  the  pretext  of  helping  Arthur, 
tuid  was  warring  on  his  own  account ;  ^   the  Angevins  were  thus 
induced  to  throw  themselves  and  their  chosen  count  into  the  arms  of 
John ;  the  example  was  followed  by  a  crowd  of  French  nobles  who 
had  quarrelled  vdth  Philip,  and  he  himself  was  at  the  moment 
threatened  with  an  interdict.^     Taking  advantage  of  the  crisis,  opnoiaaion 

of  peace 

Eleanor  brought  hastily  from  Spain  her  grand-daughter  Blanche  of  m  isoo 
Castile,  and,  by  the  bestowal  of  a  few  Norman  counties  as  her 
marriage  portion,  John  obtained  a  peace  which  lasted  until  Philip's 
difGiculties  ended.     Then  in  1202  war  broke  out  again;   Philip 
declared  John  to  be,  as  a  contumacious  vassal,^  deprived  of  his  fiefs ; 


*  Hoveden,  iv.  88. 

«  HoToden,  iv.  107, 114, 

*  On  the  22nd  of  July,  1202,  Eleanor 
had  licence  to  dispose  of  her  revenue 
by  will :  Bot.  Pat.  i.  14.  A  few  days 
After,  she  was  besieged  in  Mirabel 
and  rescued  by  John,  on  the  1st  of 
August:  B.  Coggeshall,  ed.  Dunkin, 
p.  210. 

*  There  are  two  letters  enrolled  on 
the  Charter  Bolls  of  1201  of  great 
interest;  one  from  the  viscount  of 
Thonars  and  another  from  Eleanor, 
both  addressed  to  John,  and  giving  an 
4MSC0unt  of  an  interview  between  the 


two  writers  at  Fontevraud,  where 
Eleanor  had  invited  the  viscount  to 
visit  her,  and  had  obtained  from  him 
a  promise  of  fidelity  to  John.  Bot. 
Chart,  pp.  102, 103. 

*  Hoveden,  iv.  96.  Philip's  refusal 
to  surrender  Ballon  to  Arthur  opened 
the  eyes  of  the  Angevins.  The  French 
malcontents  were  in  treaty  with  John 
before  (ib.  p.  95),  as  they  had  been 
with  Bichaid. 

•  Hoveden,  iv.  94, 112. 

'  The  summons  was  addressed  to 
John  as  Philip's  liegeman  for  Anjou 
and  Poictou,  and  the  day  fixed  for  the 
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Arthur  in  the  most  foolish  and  wanton  way  attacked  his  grand- 
mother at  Mirabel ;  there  he  was  defeated  and  taken  by  John ;  ^  his 
impnsonment  at  Falaise  followed,  and  his  final  disappearance; 
which  left  the  disaffected  and  alienated  barons  of  Normandy  no 
altematiye  but  the  choice  between  Philip  and  John.' 

And  this  was  a  state  of  things  which  had  not  existed  since  the 
early  days  of  William  Bufus  ;  and  even  then,  in  Stephen  of  Aumale, 
the  Norman  barons  had  found  a  competitor  for  their  support  in 
rivalry  with  the  son  of  the  Bastard.  Henry  I.  during  the  whole  of 
his  reign  knew  that  there  was  a  strong  party  in  favour  of  his 
brother  and  nephew.  Stephen  and  Matilda  had  fought  out  the 
quarrel.  Against  Henry  II.  his  own  sons  had  been  set  up,  and 
John  had  been  utilised  to  thwart  and  irritate  Bichard,  as  Arthur 
in  his  turn  had  been  used  to  rouse  the  fears  and  compel  the  good 


second  Sanday  after  Easter,  1202; 
Rigord,  p.  202  (ed.  Bouquet,  xvii.  54) ; 
B.  Coggeshall,  p.  208 ;  B.  Wendover, 
iii.  167.  The  sequence  of  events  is 
▼ery  obscure.  According  to  William  of 
Armorica  (Bouquet,  xvii.  75),  John 
pledged  two  castles,  Tilli^res  and 
Botteavant,  for  his  compliance  with 
the  summons ;  on  John's  non-appear- 
ance the  castles  were  seized.  So  also 
Alberic  of  Trois  Fontaines,  p.  423. 
Balph  of  Coggeshall  asserts  that  the 
summons  was  made  at  the  suit  of 
Hugh  le  Brun  and  Balph  of  £u,  *  de 
nimia  infestatione,*  p.  208. 

*  B.  Coggeshall,  pp.  210,  211  (ed. 
Dunkin). 

*  Le  Baud,  in  his  history  of  Brittany 
(Paris,  1638),  gives  a  oironmstantial 
account  of  the  proceedings  taken  by 
the  Bretons  on  the  news  of  the  death 
of  Arthur :  they  assembled  at  Yannes 
in  great  force,  the  historian  naming 
the  barons  and  bishops  who  were 
present.  They  determined  to  complain 
to  Philip,  and  sent  by  Bishop  Peter  of 
Bennes  a  formal  charge  against  John 
demanding  that  he  should  be  sum- 
moned before  a  court  of  the  peers  of 
France ;  '  et,  non  comparant,  fut  fait 
son  procez  solemnellement,  et  par 
oelle  Gour  des  Pers  fut  donnee  centre 
luy  sentence  difBnitive  par  arrest,  de 
la  quelle  il  fut  dit  et  declare  que  pour 
sa  desloyaute,  et  i)our  son  crime  de 
parricide  et  de  majesty  lezc,  toutes  et 
chacunes  ses  seigneuries  qu'il  tenoit 
du  dit  Boy  Philippe  estoient  et  seroi- 
ent  confisquees  k  la  coronne  de  France 
et  y  furent  unies  *  (p.  210).    See  also 


Morice,  Hist  de  Bretagne,  i.  182,  who 
says  that  the  charge  was  made  fifteen 
days  after  the  murder.  Le  Band 
quotes  as  his  authority  Bobert  Blondel, 
who  wrote  the  '  Beductio  Normanniie  * 
in  the  fifteenth  century.  This  work 
is  published  in  the  Bolls  series:  it 
contains  no  mention  of  the  matter; 
and  Le  Baud's  reference  is  probably  to 
Blondel's  *Oratio  Historialis,'  which 
is  yet  in  MS.  The  value  of  Le  Baud's 
account  consista  simply  in  ite  circum- 
stantial character.  Knighton,  c.  2420, 
gives  the  same  account  less  circum- 
stantially, but  without  date.  The 
earliest  statement  seems  to  be  that 
contained  in  Lewis's  proclamation,  in 
1216,  Fasd.  i.  140 ;  *  satis  notum  est 
qnomodo  de  mnrdro  Arturi  nepotis  sni, 
in  curia  karissimi  domini  regis 
FrancisB,  cujus  ambo  erant  homines 
ligii,  per  pares  suos  citetus  et  per 
eosdem  pares  tandem  condempnatus.' 
See  Wendover,  Ui.  373;  M.  Paris, 
p.  283.  The  second  process  must  have 
taken  place  in  1203,  where  it  is  placed 
in  the  Chronicle  of  Lanercost,  p.  2. 
*  Bex  Johannes  citatns  ad  parliamen- 
tum  super  forisfactnris  suis  et  semper 
procrastinans,  tandem  ibi  conventus, 
Normanniam  pro  nece  innocentis 
amisit.'  If  Arthur's  death  was 
believed  to  have  occurred  in  Holy 
Week,  1203  (Apr.  8,  Ann.  Margam,. 
27),  and  Philip's  march  began  a  fort- 
night after  Easter  (Bigord,  204),  the 
date  may  be  closely  approximated  to. 
The  account  of  the  trial  in  the  Mar- 
gam  Annals  is  noteworthy. 
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behaviour  of  John.  The  disappearance  or  death  of  Arthur  not  only 
shocked  the  Norman  and  English  nobles,  who  were  now  far  advanced 
beyond  the  barbarism  which  had  tolerated  the  bratal  cruelties  of 
Henry  I. ;  but  it  also  showed  them  that  they  must  face  for  the  first 
time  a  king  who  would  rule  without  a  competitor.  Among  the 
descendants  of  Henry  in  the  female  line  there  was  not  as  yet  anyone 
recognised  as  fit  to  succeed  on  John's  defeasance.  The  Saxon  dukes 
had  claims  enough  of  their  own  to  struggle  for.  Baymond  of 
Toulouse  was  out  of  the  question.  King  Alfonso  was  too  far  away, 
and  his  rights  had  devolved  (so  the  French  said)  on  his  daughter ; 
and  to  accept  Lewis  was  the  same  thing  as  to  accept  Philip.  And 
this  the  Normans  seem  to  have  thought  the  best  course ;  a  series  of 
defections  begins  immediately  on  Arthur's  capture.  John  showed 
no  intention  of  repelling  the  attacks  of  Philip,  and  his  English 
barons  took  leave  of  him  in  shame  and  disgust.  The  second  sentence 
of  forfeiture  issued  by  Philip,  a  thing  which  in  ordinary  times  would 
have  roused  the  vassals  to  an  indignant  assertion  of  the  rights  of 
their  lord,  seems  to  have  had  now  the  effect  of  an  ecclesiastical  ex- 
communication. It  paralysed  ^John's  few  friends,  and  gave  his 
many  enemies  the  excuse  for  desertion  or  open  hostility  which  they 
were  anxiously  seeking.  In  the  meantime  the  southern  provinces 
were  bitterly  provoked  by  the  circumstances  of  John's  second  mar- 
riage, and  only  the  Uf e  of  Eleanor  stood  between  him  and  entire 
forfeiture  there  also.^ 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  historians  have  not  preserved  the  dates 
of  the  death  of  Arthur  and  the  second  sentence  of  forfeiture.  It 
seems,  however,  certain  that  Eleanor,  who  died  in  the  spring  of 
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'  Eleanor  made  over  Poioton  to 
John  B8  her  heir  in  September  1199, 
Rot.  Chart,  p.  80 ;  but  wisely  received 
his  homage  for  it,  so  that  during  her 
life  there  ooold  be  no  hazard  of  for- 
feiture to  the  suzerain.  She  had  pre- 
viously the  same  year  done  homage 
for  it  to  Philip :  Rigord,  ap.  Bouquet, 
xvii.  60.  The  possession  of  the  fief 
of  Poicton  must  always  have  been  com- 
plicated by  its  union  with  the  duchy 
of  Aquitaine.  Bichard  had  been 
made  both  duke  and  count  in  1176  or 
1179,  whether  or  not  to  the  exclusion 
of  his  mother's  title :  but  in  1185  he 
had  been  compelled  to  restore  Poictou 
and  probably  the  duchy  also  to  his 
mother.  Her  rights,  whether  lost  for 
the  time  or  not,  reverted  to  her  at 
the  end  of  his  reign.  During  that  reign, 
however,    she    was    still  duchess  of 


Aquitaine,  Richard  was  also  duke,  and 
under  him  Otho  was  count  of  Poicton. 
On  Richard's  death,  Otho's  tenure 
being  supposed  to  lapse  at  his  election 
in  dfermany,  she  renewed  her  own 
title  by  doing  homage  to  Philip  (for 
the  duchy),  and  then  received  that  of 
John  as  count.  Yet  John  ako  calls 
himself  duke  of  Aquitaine.  It  would 
be  tedious,  if  not  uninteresting,  to 
work  out  the  legal  bearing  of  the  seve- 
ral titles,  all  different,  by  which  the 
duchy  of  Normandy,  the  counties  of 
Anjou  and  Maine,  and  the  duchy  of 
Aquitaine  and  county  of  Poictou,  were 
held;  certainly  the  legal  difficulties 
were  much  greater  than  Philip's  hasty 
sentences  of  forfeiture  could  solve; 
John  did  homage  to  Philip  for  Brit- 
tany as  well  as  for  his  other  lands  in 
1200,  R.  Coggeshall,  172. 
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1204,  must  have  survived  both  events ;  but  we  lose  sight  of  her 
personal  action  after  the  battle  of  Mirabel.^  John's  fortunes  in 
France  could  not  survive  his  contemptuous  negligence ;  after  that 
victory  his  vanity  became  insufferable,  and  when  he  had  aUenated 
the  barons  by  whose  sword  and  counsel  it  was  won  it  became 
contemptible.  The  whole  of  his  continental  dominion  slipped  out  of 
his  hand.^  The  grand  inheritance  of  the  sons  of  BoUo ;  the  con- 
quests of  William  in  Maine  and  the  Vexin  ;  all  the  peculations  of 
the  Angevins  in  Brittany  and  Touraine ;  the  coveted  and  but  lately 
secured  superiority  of  Brittany :  all  that  Henry  and  Richard  had 
plotted  and  fought  for,  was  lost  without  one  strong  blow  struck  to 
save  it.  And  it  was  lost  needlessly ;  notwithstanding  the  turbulent 
insubordination  which  was  inherent  in  the  Norman  baronage,  so 
many  of  them  still  had  estates  in  England  that,  at  the  very  lowest 
estimate,  revolt  must  have  cost  them  dear ;  all  the  relations  of  the 
clergy  were  with  England  rather  than  with  France :  the  oonmions 
of  Normandy  had  enjoyed  under  their  dukes  a  semblance  of  English 
liberty.  Henry  IL  had  legislated  for  Normandy  as  well  as  for 
England, '  and  had  never  touched  the  rights  that  set  the  free 
Norman,  on  most  social  and  legal  points,  far  above  the  mere  French- 
man. Nor  could  the  hostility  of  three  centuries,  during  which 
Norman  and  Frenchman  had  been  continuously  struggling,  have 
failed  to  create  an  abiding  feeling  of  separate  interests  and  traditions. 
But  neither  self-interest  nor  sentiment  availed  to  save  John.  The 
great  families  began  to  divide  their  heritages :  the  French  estates, 
impoverished  by  neglect  and  non-residence,  might  go  to  the  younger 
sons  and  cousins,  if  they  could  avoid  forfeiture ;  and  they  might  do 


*  The  date  of  Eleanor's  death  is 
given  by  Sandford  (p.  60)  as  Jane  86, 
1202,  at  Mirabel,  the  year  being  cer- 
tainly two  years  wrong.  The  day 
seems  to  depend  on  an  entry  in  the 
Necrology  of  the  monastery  of  Font- 
evraud,  printed  in  Bouquet  among  the 
notes  to  Ralph  of  Goggeshall,  vol. 
xviii.  p.  98.  The  Annals  of  Waverley, 
however,  say  distinctly  (p.  256), 
'Alienor  regina  obiit  in  kalendis 
Aprilis.*  And  this  would  seem  to  be 
the  tme  date,  for  John,  in  an  ordi- 
nance for  the  bakers  of  Winchester 
(Hot.  Pat.  i.  41),  issued  April  15, 1204, 
says, '  facta  est  aatem  hsBc  constitutio 
ad  Pascha  proximmn  post  obitum 
Alienom  BeguuB  matris  mete.'  Easter 
fell  on  the  25th  of  April  in  1204.  On 
the  2nd  of  May  John  confirms  a  gift 
to  Fontevrand  'pro  salate  animte 
Alienom  Beginaa,*  Bot.  Chart,  p.  127. 


*  When  the  castellans  of  Normandy 
applied  to  him  in  1204,  '  per  noncios 
signifioavit  onmibas,  at  nallam  ab 
ipso  exspectarent  auzilinm,  sed 
faoerent  singnli  qaod  sibi  melius 
videbatur.'  Wendover,  iii.  181;  M. 
Paris,  212. 

'  See  the  passage  qaoted  from 
Bobert  de  Monte  in  the  preface  to 
Benedict,  vol.  ii.  p.  lix  (B.S.),  which 
shows  that  Henry  was  employed  in 
legal  reforms  in  Normandy  as  early 
as  1160.  Geoffrey's  ordinance  on 
primogeniture  in  Brittany  is  also 
probably  his  handiwork.  The  simila- 
rities and  differences  between  Norman 
and  English  law  at  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  centory  wiU  be  seen  well 
illustrated  in  the  Codex  Legum  Nor- 
tnannicarum,  printed  in  J.  P.  de 
Ludewig's  Beliquife  Manuscriptorom, 
vol  vii.  pp.  149-418. 
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homage  to  King  Philip :  ^  the  English  barons  were  rich  enough  to 
spare  their  Norman  farms,  and  not  unwilling  to  escape  the  responsi- 
bility of  defending  them.  The  great  earls  could  make  their  own 
bargains ; '  the  bishops,'  the  slowest  to  move  because  safest  and 
strongest  in  neutrality,  made  no  sign  of  adhesion  to  the  fallen  house. 
The  two  limbs  of  the  great  inheritance  parted  without  a  struggle. 
In  Anjou  and  Touraine  there  was  not  even  a  sign  of  reluctance  ;  ^  no 
great  English  estates  had  been  accumulated  by  the  barons  of  those 
lands,  nor  had  their  separation  from  the  body  of  France  ever  been  so 
complete  as  that  of  Normandy.  Aquitaine,  with  the  exception  of 
Oascony,  went  for  the  moment  the  same  way.^ 

Thus  the  territorial  work  of  the  Conquest  was  undone.®    With  joim*s  km 
how  great  advantage  to  the  English  it  is  unnecessary  now  to  work  mandy  tm- 
out  at  length.    It  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  the  kings  could  no  ^IS^i 
longer  look  on  Normandy  as  their  natural  home,  but  found  them-  ^^^^  ^^ 
selves  obliged  to  live  face  to  face  with  their  people.    The  people,  oonqoeror 
gaining  strength  at  the  same  time  from  other  causes,  learned  to  look 
with  less  tolerance  on  the  vices,  and  to  endure  with  less  patience  the 
extortions,  of  the  kings.    The  long-existing  confusion  between  the 
duties  of  the  barons  as  English  and  as  Norman  feudatories  ceased : 


*  A  list  of  the  barona  of  Normandy 
who,  like  Baldwin  Wake,  adhered  to 
John ;  who  like  the  Hommets  adhered 
to  Philip;  or  like  the  Longchamps 
divided  into  branches,  would  be  an 
invaluable  help  to  the  reading  of  the 
earlier  as  well  as  the  later  histoiy: 
and  considerable  materials  for  it  are 
already  in  print  in  the  Rotuli  Nor- 
manma  of  Stapleton,  and  in  the  Rolls 
of  the  Reign  of  John,  edited  by  Sir 
T.  D.  Hardy,  especially  the  RottUi 
NonnannuB,  i.  122-148.  The  county 
of  Aumale  is  the  best  known  and  most 
curious  instance  of  the  effects  of  the 
change  of  lords :  the  conquest  of  Nor- 
mandy having  turned  the  English 
estates  of  the  dignity  into  an  English 
earldom  with  a  foreign  title,  the  earl- 
dom of  Albemarle. 

*  The  earl  of  Chester  received  Rich- 
mond and  Dovedale  in  compensation 
for  his  Norman  estates :  Ann.  Wigom. 

'  Among  them  Walter  of  Ck>u- 
tances,  whose  early  career  was  entirely 
English,  who  had  been  vice-chancellor, 
bishop,  and  justiciar  in  England; 
Henry  de  Beaumont  of  Bayeux,  who 
had  been  on  the  closest  terms  with 
Henry  II.  and  Geoffrey  of  York,  and 
was  a  kinsman  of  the  earls  of  Leices- 
ter  and    Warwick;    and  Jordan  de 


Humet  of  Lisieux,  a  member  of  the 
family  which  gave  constables  to  Nor- 
mandy under  Henry  and  Richard. 

*  W.  Gov.  ii.  197.  *  Johannes  quippe 
a  suis  destitutus  Normannia  recesse- 
rat.'  It  is  one  story  of  mutual  mistrust ; 
the  garrison  of  Andeli  surrendered 
*eo  quod  de  subventione  regis  sui 
diffldebant.*  John  could  bring  them 
no  succour,  *eo  quod  suorum  prodi- 
tionem  semper  timeret.'  R.  Gogges- 
hall,  217,  218.  Rouen  and  Yemeuil 
were  lost  for  the  same  reason,  *eo 
quod  quorundam  suorntii  proditionem 
suspectam  haberet.'  lb.  219.  This 
seems  on  some  occasions  to  have 
amounted  to  a  panic  on  the  king^s 
part ;  as  when  he  shut  himself  up  for  a 
fortnight  in  Nottingham  castle :  Ann. 
Margam,  82.  The  story  is  repeated 
again  in  1214  in  Poictou,  where  Wen- 
dover  amusingly  describes  John  and 
Lewis,  both  at  the  head  of  strong 
armies,  running  away  from  each  other. 
Wend.  iu.  287 ;  M.  Paris,  250. 

*  R.  Goggeshall  (ed.  Dunkln),  p. 
220 ;  W.  CJov.  ii. 

'  The  prophecy  of  Merlin  was  ful- 
filled. *  Gladius  a  soeptro  separatus 
est.'  R.  Gogg.  p.  219 ;  Ann.  Wigom. 
p.  407. 
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the  constant  influx  of  foreigners  regarded  as  half  English  beeaoae 
they  were  Nonnan  was  stopped ;  and  England  b^gan  to  be  ruled 
more  distinctly  on  national  principles,  for  English  purposes  and  by 
Englishmen.  The  crown  became  more  distinctly  dependent  on  the 
goodwill  of  the  nation,  and  the  nation  became,  more  than  it  had 
been  since  the  Conquest,  both  in  chnrch  and  state,  in  law  and 
revenue,  in  war  and  peace,  distinctly  conscious  of  its  unity,  and,  so 
to  speak,  of  its  personal  identity.  The  fusion  of  the  races  was 
accomplished  under  Henry  n. ;  but  the  loss  of  Normandy  had  the 
effect  of  separating  the  consolidated  mass  from  the  extraneous 
matter  which  was  still  mechanically  attached  to  it 

The  death  of  Eleanor,  who  had  impersonated  and  concentrated 
the  political  influence  of  the  family  in  France  and  on  the  continent 
generally,  was  followed  in  little  more  than  a  year  by  that  of  the 
archbishop  Hubert  Walter,  who  had  played  tlie  Inuifranc  to  the 
second  Bufus.  The  parallel  is  by  no  means  merely  superficial, 
different  as  were  the  antecedents  and  the  characters,  probably,  of  the 
two  prelates.  As  Lanfranc  had  placed  William  Bufus  on  the 
English  throne  ^  in  spite  of  the  deficiency  of  title  and  the  opposition 
of  a  considerable  body  of  nobles  who  maintained  the  rights  of 
the  heir,  so  Hubert  had  secured  the  succession  of  John.  And  the 
authority  which  Lanfranc  as  long  as  he  lived  exercised  over  William, 
Hubert  exercised  as  long  as  he  lived  over  John :  by  personal  influence 
with  him  he  repressed  his  more  extreme  attempts  at  tyranny,*  and 
by  his  influence  with  the  baronage  he  obtained  the  most  patient 
toleration,  and  put  the  best  colour  on  the  character,  of  his  acts. 
Hubert  had  done  this  in  the  affiurs  of  the  state  as  well  as  in  those  of 
the  church.  As  finance  minister  to  Richard  be  had  learned  how  the 
country  could  be  taxed  with  the  least  outcry  and  with  the  greatest 
profit ;  and  of  the  credit  which  his  financial  successes  procured  him 
he  had  availed  himself  to  improve  the  facilities  for  the  administration 
of  justice,  and  to  secure  the  promotion  of  good  men.'  Richard  had 
had  an  unfeigned  respect  for  him,  earned  no  doubt  by  the  common 
endurance  of  great  perils  and  privations  in  Palestine,  and  by  the 
services  which  had  gained  the  regard  of  Saladin  in  the  East  *  and 
Henry  VI.  in  the  West. 

Everything  that  Hubert  had  done  for  Richard  he  had  done  for 
John,  having  as  chancellor  even  a  more  intimate  intercourse  with 
him  and  more  constant  occasion  for  remonstrance  and  reproof. 


*  Eadmer  (ed.  Selden),  pp.  13, 14. 

*  As,  for  example,  in  his  attack  on 
the  Cistercians  in  1200 :  R.  Ck)gge8hal], 
p.  181. 

*  Hoveden,  above,  pp.  186-199. 


*  Itiner.  R.  Ricardi,  p.  487.  *  Tarn 
in  militia  transmarina  quam  in  reg^- 
mine  sanctie  sedis  Gantnariensis 
eoclesia  floruerat.*  R.  Coggeshall, 
p.  284. 
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John  might  have  been  sensible  of  the  merits,  ungrateful  as  he  was 
for  the  support  of  Hubert,  for  notwithstanding  the  deoisive  line  that 
he  had  taken  against  him  when  in  arms  against  Richard,  he  had 
never  maintained,  as  William  Longchamp  had  done,  the  daims  of 
Arthur  to  the  English  sucoession :  he,  as  his  unole  Banulf  Olanvill 
had  been,^  seems  to  have  become  through  old  association  at  Henry's 
court,  and  perhaps  by  the  unconscious  influence  of  the  king's 
affection  for  his  youngest  son,  personally  attached  to  John ;  and  his 
brother  Theobald,  the  chief  butler  of  Ireland,  was  one  of  John's 
ministers  long  before  he  came  to  the  crown.  But  John  was 
incapable  of  gratitude  as  of  every  other  better  sentiment.  He  had 
felt  the  indispensable  and  irrefutoble  counsels  of  the  archbishop  to 
be  a  curb  on  his  instinct  for  unbridled  tyranny. 

There  are  indications  that  Hubert's  influence  was  on  the  wane  in  hii  infloenoe 
political  affidrs  before  his  death.    But  the  immediate  result  of  it —  befo!rau!f 
and  it  is  this  that  gives  force  to  the  parallel  with  Lanfranc — ^was  the  mi^th 
rupture  of    that  tacit  concordat  between  the  hierarchy  and  the  ^[^{^, 
sovereign  which  had  been  instituted  by  the  Conqueror  and  his  great  ^^^^'^p 
adviser,  and  which  had,  with  the  two  great  exceptions  of  S.  Anselm  oofdatbe- 
and  S.  Thomas,  been  maintained  by  the  representative  men  of  the  and  oiergy 
church  for  a  century  and  a  half. 

The  principle  of  this  arrangement  had  been  the  permission  of  as  Bebttton  of 
much  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  liberty  to  the  clergy  as  was  con-  ^?^i^ 
sistent  with  the  fulfilment  of  the  obligations  of  citizenship,  as  ^**™*° 
understood  under  a  mainly  feudal  constitution.    The  Anglo-Saxon 
system  had  been  too  hierarchical.    In  that  respect,  as  in  some  others, 
it  was  possible  only  in  a  state  in  which  the  differences  of  race  and 
religious  and  politioEJ  views  were  few.    The  Danes  had  accepted  it  as 
a  part  of  English  Christianity  ;  but  the  Norman  Conquest  introduced 
a  foreign  race,  a  foreign  baronage,  and  a  hierarchy  obnoxious  to  the  ohoroh 
influences  of  the  Hildebrandine  awakening.    And  it  was  to  meet  ^uSuTthe 
this  that  the  king  and  archbishop  on  the  one  hand  organised  the  ^J^j^l^ 
spiritual  courts  as  distinct  from  the  secular,  whilst  on  the  other  <nno 
hand  they  bound  the  conquered  and  the  conquerors  by  the  feudal 
tie,  covering  uniformly  the  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  the  merely 
territorial  relations.    The  bishops  became  on  the  one  side  barons 
and  on  the  other  free  and  spiritual  judges ;  as  barons  they  were 
bound  to  the  feudal  obligations,  as  spiritual  judges  they  claimed  for 
themselves  and  for  their  clergy  immunity  from  the  secular  tribunals. 
Such  a  concordat  left,  however,  very  many  points  unsettled,  especially 
that  of  election  to  bishoprics,  which  had  been  the  bone  of  contention 
in  all  the  countries  of  the  West,  and  was  ultimately  settled,  on  different 

>  Oir.  Camb«  Exp.  Hib.  p.  880. 
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prinoiples  and  in  the  course  of  many  centuries,  according  to  the 
particular  circumstances  of  each  national  church.  It  wss  in  England 
left  to  the  good  understanding  hetween  the  king  and  the  higher 
clergy,  being  in  theory  free,  but  in  practice  a  matter  of  arrangement 
between  the  king,  the  chapters,  and  the  consecrating  primate :  and 
of  course  a  pacific  carrying  out  of  such  an  arrangement  required 
delicate  handling  on  the  part  of  each. 

It  had  been  in  the  main  a  successful  device,  although  in  the 
Norman  reigns  the  terrors  of  the  king's  court  had  at  least  as  much 
to  do  with  the  submission  of  the  chapters  as  had  the  manipulation 
of  the  archbishop.  The  only  serious  case  of  disputed  election  which 
had  yet  occurred  was  that  to  York  *  in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  at  a 
moment  when  the  king  was  very  weak,  when  the  emancipation  of 
the  disputed  see  from  the  obedience  of  Canterbury  had  been  just 
vindicated,  and  when  the  hands  of  both  king  and  archbishop  were 
tied  by  the  legation  of  Henry  of  Winchester.  The  death  of  Hubert 
Walter  not  only  made  the  vacancy  which  proved  the  object  of  con- 
tention, but  removed  the  influence  by  which  only  the  contention 
could  under  other  circumstances  have  been  allayed. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  take  a  wider  view  of  the  circumstances, 
and  to  regard  the  extent  to  which  the  quarrel  that  followed  Hubert's 
death  was  the  break-up  of  the  old  relations  between  the  church  and 
the  Grown.  The  particular  circumstances  are  in  this  aspect  less 
important ;  indeed  the  power  of  monasticism — ^and  it  was  monastidsm 
that  provoked  the  struggle — was  so  much  on  the  wane  that  it  ceases 
henceforth  to  be  one  of  the  motive  forces  or  colouring  influences  of 
English  political  history.^ 

During  the  long  struggle  which  the  Norman  kings  and  their 
successors  had  waged  against  aggressive  feudalism,  the  clergy  had 
stood  almost  to  a  man  on  the  royal  side.  In  the  best  of  them,  nay 
in  the  great  majority,  it  is  probable  that  this  attitude  was  suggested 
by  the  conviction  that  the  strength  of  the  king  was  the  salvation  of 
the  people.  With  this  mingled,  no  doubt  to  a  large  extent,  the 
desire  of  vindicating  their  class  immunities,  which  could  only  be  done 
by  making  their  support  valuable  to  the  king ;  but  much  more  than 
this  is  implied  in  their  constant  maintenance  of  the  Crown  against 
the  great  feudatories.  It  was  not  this  that  placed  8.  Wulfstan  at 
the  head  of  the  Worcestershire  fyrd  to  put  down  the  rebellion  of  the 
earls ; '  or  that  kept  the  bishops  faithful  to  William  Bufus  and 
Henry  I. ;  or  that  united  the  whole  of  the  clergy  in  the  support  of 


*  See  the  account  in  John  of 
Hexham  (ed.  Twysden),  cc.  269,  sqq. ; 
Tho.  StnbbB,  cc.  1721,  1722;  WiU. 
Newb.  lib.  i.  cc.  17,  26 ;  Baine,  Fasti 


Ebor.  i.  210-288. 

*  See  preface   to   Epistt.  Cantuar. 
above,  pp.  486-88. 

•  Flor.  W.  ap.  W.  (Movent,  i.  91. 
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Henry  II.  against  his  sons.    The  victory  of  the  barons  would,  as  they  Bmpioy- 
saw,  have  been  at  that  time  the  destruction  of  the  people.    From  this  Htti  minis- 
resulted  the  constant  employment,  by  the  early  kings,  of  derical  ^^^^^ 
ministers ;  and  their  monopoly  of  state  offices  of  course  increased  the  ^^^ 
attachment  of  the  prelates  to  the  Crown  as  the  fountain  of  honour, 
profit,  and  power.    Not  only  were  bishoprics  the  appropriate  reward 
of  official  labours,  but  bishops  were  felt  by  the  kings  to  have  so  many 
interests  in  common  with  themselves  that  they  were  the  safest  men 
to  trust.    And  even  the  great  quarrels  with  Anselm  and  Becket  did  The  bishops 
not  interrupt  this  relation  ;  for  although  after  Becket's  desertion  (as  sympathised 
Henry  deemed  it)  of  the  royal  cause  the  king  tried  to  commit  him-  mBe^Set^ 
self  less  and  less  to  the  bishops  as  state  servants,^  and  to  educate  a 
legal  nobility  of  his  own  to  take  their  place,  the  bishops  supported 
the  Grown  against  their  primates  in  the  latter  case  as  much  as  in  the 
former;  and  the  archbishops  found  more  sympathy  among  the 
barons  than  among  their  brethren.    Nor  should  it  have  been  other- 
wise so  long  as  the  primates  were,  with  the  highest  motives  it  may 
well  have  been,  risking  the  destruction  of  national  in  defence  of 
ecclesiastical  liberties.    What  is  true  of  the  bishops  is  true  for  other  2?^*®^2> 
reasons  of  the  lower  clergy,  who,  mostly  of  English  birth  and  in  ^^i  ^ 
thorough  sympathy  with  their  flocks,  viewed  the  aggressions  of  the 
baronage  with  terror  and  hatred,  and  on  every  occasion  supported 
the  govenunent  against  them.    The  monks  also  had  until  the  middle 
of  the  twelfth  century  maintained  a  national  attitude ;  ^  but  from  the  The  monks 

*  ^    oease  to 

reign  of  Stephen,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  great  increase  of  maintain  a 
foundations  by  barons,  who  took  this  method  of  compounding  for  atutnde 
their  religious  duties,  and  partly  because  they  felt  that  their  obliga- 
tions to  the  papacy  were  stricter  than  either  to  the  king  or  to  the 
nation,  they  either  became  neutral  or  tried  to  thwart  the  royal  policy 
with  respect  to  the  church.    Notwithstanding  great  local  influence  Bivairy  of 
they  were  opposed  in  view  and  interest  to  the  seculars,  whom  on  ^lan 
every  occasion  they  misrepresented,  and  out  of  whose  revenues  they 
were  endowed. 

But  the  days  were  come  in  which  a  continuance  of  this  relation  Reforms  of 
was  no  longer  possible.    Henry  II.  had  not  only  humiliated  the  had  greatly 
feudal  baronage,  but  created  a  new  one  from  the  ministerial  houses,  th?^^ 
free  from  the  traditions  of  French  feudalism.    The  machinery  of 
government  had  been  so  arranged  as  very  largely  to  increase  the 
safety  and  comfort  of  society,  the  speedy  attainment  of  justice,  and 
the  education  of  the  people  in  its  administration.     But  the  power  of 
the  sovereign  had  enormously  increased  at  the  same  time  and  by  the 
same  causes,  and  no  adequate  checks  upon  its  still  further  growth 
were  provided  in  the  new  system,  which  had  been  devised  by  a  royal 
1  Bened.  i.  346.  '  Epp.  Gantnar.  above,  pp.  370-73. 
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brain  and  carried  out  by  men  wbo  saw  in  the  royal  power  the  only 
safeguard  of  the  ohorch  and  people.  Such  power  had  been  safely 
intrusted  to  the  great  monarch  who  created  it,  and  who  throughout 
his  life  felt  the  restraining  influence  of  the  old  checks  which  actually 
he  had  destroyed.  And  even  Bichard,  who  had  spent  so  few  days 
during  his  whole  reign  in  England,  and  had  administered  the  govern- 
ment by  safe  men,  had  possessed  this  power,  masked  though  it  may 
have  been  in  the  using.  But  John  stood  face  to  face  with  his  people, 
an  unmitigated  tyrant ;  a  sovereign  whose  power  no  constitutional 
limits  as  yet  restricted,  and  whom  no  scruples,  no  counsel,  held  back 
in  the  exercise,  the  abusive  exercise,  of  it.  The  ecclesiastical  struggle 
of  his  reign  comes  in,  then,  most  happily  to  break  the  old  connexion, 
to  make  it  impossible  for  the  church  to  become  the  tool  of  a  despotic 
king ;  and  perhaps  no  less  shock  would  have  sufficed. 

From  this  date  the  clergy  had  to  choose  between  the  Crown  and 
the  nation,  and  they  chose  the  side  of  the  nation ;  in  spite  of  or 
irrespective  of  the  attitude  of  the  papacy,  sometimes  in  sympathy 
with  it  and  sometimes  in  opposition  to  it,  they  maintained  the  cause 
of  liberty  hand  in  hand  with  the  barons  against  the  king,  as  they 
had  before  maintained  the  cause  of  liberty  hand  in  hand  with  the 
king  against  the  barons.  Stephen  Langton,  S.  Edmund,  Bobert 
Orosteste,  Adam  Marsh,  the  Gantilupes,  Bobert  Winchelsey,  John 
Stratford,  and  William  of  Wykeham,  although  men  of  very  different 
character,  struggling  in  the  most  dissimilar  circumstances  and  for 
the  most  dissimilar  proximate  ends,  form  a  string  of  episcopal 
statesmen  whose  claims  on  national  gratitude  nothing  but  pro- 
fessional jealousy  can  overlook  or  disparage.  After  the  wars  of  the 
Boses  the  constitutional  cycle  recurs;  again  the  baronage  is 
annihilated  and  the  king  becomes  all-powerful;  but  then,  most 
unfortunately,  the  prelates,  unsupported  either  by  a  new  nobility  or 
by  a  strong  and  righteous  policy  at  Borne,  placed  themselves  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Grown ;  the  balance  of  the  estates  was  overthrown, 
never  to  be  restored,  and  England  after  the  fall  of  Wolsey  saw  both 
her  political  and  her  religious  constitution  made  the  plaything  and 
victim  of  a  tyrant. 

When,  however,  we  say  that  the  church  struggle  of  John's  reign 
was  in  its  result  a  happy  thing  for  English  liberty,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  parties  who  waged  the  struggle  were  by  no  means 
conscious  of  the  line  which  events  were  taking,  nor  even  contem- 
plated the  result  as  a  contingency.  The  baronage  in  particular, 
although  their  turn  in  the  battle  was  to  begin  as  soon  as  ttiat  of  the 
clergy  was  over,  do  not  seem  in  the  least  to  have  anticipated  it.^ 

'  *Orta  est  statim  disoordia  inter      tyrannam   Anglias,  faventibus   ei  et 
papam    Iimocentiam    et    Johannem      conaentientibaB    omnibus    laieis    et 
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They  had  their  grievanoes,  but  they  saw  no  oonnexion  between  them  Probable 
and  the  derioal  grievances :  did  not  even  see  that  the  victory  which  tiwirfln- 
should  place  the  church  under  the  king's  feet  would  make  him  too  ^'""^ 
strong  for  them  to  resist.    And  it  is  probable  that  they  were  not 
much  to  blame  in  this,  for  in  the  first  place  the  adroit  management 
of  Hubert  Walter  had  covered  many  of  John's  worst  faults,  and  the 
loss  of  Normandy,  which  had  occupied  the  king's  time  largely  up  to 
the  year  1205,  had  only  just  become  a  certainty ;  but,  secondly,  the 
droumstances  of  the  ecclesiastical  quarrel  were  not  such  as  to  invite 
the  sympathies  of  men  like  the  barons,  who  had  been  brought  up  in 
the  principles  of  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  and  saw  in  appeals 
to  Bome  a  breach  of  national  organisation,  in  the  triumph  of  Inno- 
cent in.  an  unprecedented  national  humiliation.    As  the  struggle 
proceeded,  it  was  only  those  of  them  who  had  a  real  zeal  for  righteous^ 
ness  that  would  move  to  thwart  the  king,  who  by  his  usurpation 
of   ecclesiastical   revenue   was  enabled   to    dispense   with    heavy 
general  taxation,  or  that  would  incur  the  risk  of  the  injuries  which 
he  never  hesitated  to  inflict.    The  suspension  of  general  taxation 
must  have  been  really  the  secret  how  the  king  was  able  to  prolong 
the  struggle.    The  people  were  under  interdict,  but  the  pecuniary  The  people 
burdens  were  comparatively  light.^     And  the  interdict  was  probably  intaidtot 
observed  but  loosely'  after  the  flight  of  the  bishops.    The  great  ^^°^' 


deriois  fere  universiB,  sed  et  viris 
oujuslibet  professionis  multis.*  Ann. 
Margftm,  p.  28. 

*  Or,  to  put  it  in  the  homely  way 
of  the  monastio  annaU,  ann.  1209, 
*  Magna  tribulatio  fait  hoo  anno  et 
praterito  super  omnes  ecolesiastioaB 
personas  quia  a  oura  Christianitatis 
omnes  fere  laici  pedem  reflectebant ; 
sed  yietualium  plena  fuit  abundantia.* 
Ann.  Wigom.  897. 

*  Roger  of  Wendover  states  that  it 
was  strictly  kept,  iii.  222.  See  also 
Oeata  Innoc,  iii.  c.  181 :  but  this 
must  not  be  strictly  interpreted,  cf. 
Ann.  Dunst.  ed.  Luard,  p.  30.  And 
even  better  evidence  exists  in  the 
letters  of  Innocent  himself.  One  of 
these  (Martene  and  Durand,  The- 
saurus, i.  810)  contains  the  forma 
interdieU,  Prayers  are  to  be  said  and 
sermons  preached  on  Sundays  in  the 
churchyards ;  baptisms  are  to  be  per- 
formed with  full  service,  but  in  private 
houses;  confessions  may  be  said  as 
usual ;  burials  are  forbidden  in  the 
churchyards,  but  may  be  performed 
anywhere  else;  the  priests  may  not 
attend  the  funerals  of  the  laity,  but 


may  say  the  offices  of  the  dead  in  pri- 
vate houses.  The  chief  burden  was  of 
course  the  cessation  of  the  Eucha- 
ristic  service,  the  closing  of  the 
churches  and  churchyards  to  the  laity, 
and  the  prohibition  of  the  ceremonies 
of  marriage  and  extreme  unction. 
Marriages,  however,  according  to  the 
Annals  of  Dunstable,  did  take  place 
in  the  porches  of  the  churches,  and 
the  viaticum  was  given  to  the  dying. 
In  another  letter  (Ep.  xi.  102),  dated 
June  14, 1208,  the  pope  allows  the  use 
of  chrism  in  baptism,  the  old,  if  new 
cannot  be  got ;  in  the  case  of  the  dying, 
where  the  viaticum  cannot  be  ob- 
tained, *  in  hoc  casu  credimus  obtinere, 
"  Orede  et  manducasti,"  '  and  greatest 
of  all,  '  si  tamen  viris  religiosis  ab 
initio  licuisset  juxta  suorum  privile- 
giorum  tenorem,  exdusis  excommuni- 
catis  et  interdicts,  clausis  jannis,  non 
pulsatis  campanis,  snppressa  voce 
divina  offida  celsbrare^  nee  nobis 
fuisset  molestum,  nee  absonum  ex- 
stitisset:  possetque  per  iUud  tarn  in 
hoc  quam  in  aliis  congruum  remedium 
adhiberi,  prsBsertim  ut  per  oblationem 
hostiffi  salutaris  Divina  placaretur  in 
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confiscations  affected  the  prelates  far  more  than  the  parochial  clergy, 
and  the  latter  would  in  many  cases  prefer  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
their  flocks  to  a  hazardous  compliance  with  the  papal  sentence.  But 
even  if  it  were  not  so,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  majority  of 
an  uneducated  population  would  balance  the  loss  of  religious  rites 
against  a  comparative  freedom  from  taxation  such  as  seems  to  have 
prevailed  from  1208  to  1218.  To  this  we  may  attribute  the  absence 
of  anything  like  a  popular  rebellion,  and  the  postponement  of  the 
general  rising  until  the  end  of  the  religious  struggle ;  the  influence 
of  the  chief  ministers,  Geoffirey  Fitz  Peter  and  Wilham  Marshall,  both 
of  them  men  of  great  experience  and  great  territorial  importance, 
being  unquestionably  both  exercised  and  felt.  But  some  caution 
is  necessary  in  speaking  of  the  financial  history  of  these  years, 
because  our  records  and  chronicles  furnish  us  with  but  little  trust- 
worthy or  exact  information  upon  it. 

It  is  not,  however,  difficult  to  form  an  accurate  estimate  on  the 
two  points  which  have  been  most  frequently  controverted  in  relation 
to  tMs  crisis  of  our  history  :  the  conduct  and  policy  of  Innocent  HI. 
and  the  conduct  and  policy  of  John.  In  John's  conduct  there  is  no 
occasion  to  suspect  any  special  criminality  greater  than  imprudent 
levity  and  wilful  obstinacy  in  the  treatment  of  a  matter  of  the 
highest  constitutional  importance.  It  is  a  signal  illustration  of  the 
extreme  measures  into  which  an  unprincipled  man  may  be  drawn, 
without  any  definitely  malicious  intention,  by  his  own  lack  of  counsel 
and  unscrupulousness  in  circumstances  which  require  patient,  con- 
scientious, and  yet  politic  treatment.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  John  had  conceived,  or  was  capable  of  conceiving,  a  deliberate 
plan  for  suppressing  the  liberty  of  the  church  or  throwing  off  the 
influence  of  the  pope;  at  the  worst  his  design  in  the  first  in- 
stance was  but  to  place  a  creature  of  his  own  on  the  archiepiscopal 
throne,  a  measure  which  was-only  twice  attempted  during  the  middle 
ages  by  any  English  sovereign,  and  in  both  instances  with  the 
greatest  danger  to.  the  state.  And  on  the  other  side  we  should  not 
exaggerate  the  aggressiveness  of  Innocent  III.  The  curiously 
elaborate  and  persistent  policy  of  the  court  of  Bome  has  invested 
that  body,  in  the  mind  of  historians  and  politicians,  with  a  sort  of 
personal  idiosyncrasy,  which  is  very  slightly  affected  by  the  special 
characteristics  of  the  individual  who  happens  to  be  pope ;  and  so 
with  one  school  the  papacy  is  a  standing  conspiracy  against  the 


hao  necessitate  majestas.*  Where 
privileged  orders  and  monasteries  were 
so  many,  the  bearing  of  mass  must 
have  been  within  the  power  of  most 
people,  see  Ann.  Oseuey,  p.  64 ;  Wi- 
gorn.  397 ;  W.  Gov.  ii.  201,  205  ;  Wil- 


kins,  Cone.  I  626 ;  but  at  the  worst, 
the  observance  of  the  interdict  would 
not  reduce  the  mean  religious  services, 
below  the  model  voluntarily  adopted 
by  some  Protestant  communities  at 
the  present  day. 
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freedom  of  mankind,  with  another  a  divinely  guided  organisation 
for  the  religious  regeneration  and  moral  discipline  of  the  world. 
And  thus  sometimes  it  seems  as  if  there  were  very  little  difference 
between  the  ecclesiastical  acts  of  a  good  pope  and  those  of  a  bad 
one.  But  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  antedate  the  existence  of  the  Neither  of 
political  system  of  the  Jesuits,  or  to  suppose  a  definitely  elaborated  tempiatSi' 
plan  of  aggression  even  in  a  far-seeing  pontifiF  like  Hildebrand  or  his  ^aif°^ 
most  successful  follower.  Innocent  III.  in  1205  no  more  thought 
of  reducing  England  to  the  condition  of  a  fief  of  the  Apostolic  See 
than  John  did  of  enriching  himself  with  the  spoils  of  the  bishops. 
But  the  Boman  court  has  a  policy  in  which  Innocent  himself  had 
been  educated,  and  of  which  he  is,  perhaps  in  all  medieval  history, 
the  most  illustrious  exponent :  the  policy  of  never  overlooking  an 
advantage,  or  any  course  of  events  which  might  be  turned  to  advan- 
tage to  the  Boman  court.  In  England,  where,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  secular  clergy  had  until  now  been  consistently  ranked  on  the 
royal  side  in  questions  of  church  and  state  alike,  the  monastic 
interest  was  that  which  it  was  most  important  for  the  papacy  to 
promote;  for  the  monastic  interest  was  most  opposed  to  the 
authority  of  the  bishops,  most  ready  to  appeal  against  the  Grown, 
most  ixifiuential  among  the  people,  and  both  from  traditionary 
religious  feeling  and  from  the  hope  of  advantage  most  kindly  dis- 
posed to  Bome.  The  monastic  interest  in  England  was  moreover 
now  in  close  communication  with  the  monastic  interest  on  the  con- 
tinent, where  it  was  fighting  with  varied  circumstances  the  same 
battle.^ 

It  was  most  unfortunate  for  John  that  he  had  to  deal  with  such  ^^^^° 
a  man  as  Innocent  III.     So  sound  and  astute  a  lawyer,  so  ingenious  Acton  in  the 
and  plausible  a  politician,  so  high-principled  a  man,  acting  in  behalf  t^^if- 
of  a  cause  in  which  he  entirely  believed,  was  unlikely  either  to  leave  ™*^***^ 
an  opening  for  his  own  discomfiture,  or  to  spare  the  exercise  of  the 
power  which  he  thought  he  was  using  beneficially,  when  his  own 
opportunity  came.    But  he  neither  made  nor  snatched  at  the  oppor- 
tunity ;  every  step  of  his  proceeding  was  strictly  legal,  and  if  in  the 
decisive  act  of  the  struggle,  the  election  of  Langton,  his  legality 
verges  on  captiousness  or  chicanery,  it  must  be  remembered  that  his 
course  was  provoked  by  the  detected  fraud  of  John.    If  Innocent 
had  had  to  deal  with  Henry  II.,  or  even  with  Hubert  Walter,  he 
would  have  been  met  with  his  own  weapons  :  the  delays  and  evasions 
of  the  canon  law  would  have  been  made  serviceable  on  both  sides  ; 
the  crisis  would  have  been  staved  off,  and  the  result  almost  certainly 
would  have  been  a  compromise.    John's  policy  in  the  matter  was 

*  See  Epp.  Cantuar.  above,  pp.  886,  sq. 
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simply  the  bliindermg,  floundering,  pettifogging,  obstinate,  and  yet 
irresolute  prooedure  of  a  violent  man,  devoid  of  real  courage  or 
counsely  and  ignorantof  thestrengthof  bis  cause.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  enter  into  the  details,  but  a  dear  notion  of  the  string  of  the  story 
is  indispensable. 

Hubert  Walter  died  July  12,  1205 ;  before  he  was  buried,^  the 
younger  monks  of  Canterbury,  without  asking  the  royal  licence, 
elected  their  subprior  Reginald  to  succeed  him,  enthroned  him  and 
sent  him  to  Home  for  confirmation,  with  strict  injunctions  of 
secrecy  as  to  the  purpose  of  his  journey.  Reginald  as  soon  as  he 
landed  in  Flanders,  announced  himself  as  the  archbishop  elect  and 
so  exposed  the  plot  The  news  reached  England  in  due  time ;  the 
king  was  enraged ;  the  bishops  were  provoked  at  tbe  contempt  of 
their  daim  to  share  in  the  election;  and  the  monks  frightened  at  their 
own  temerity,  and  divided  into  two  factions.  The  bishops  appealed 
to  Rome  on  behalf  of  their  rights,  and  the  monks  appealed  on 
behalf  of  theirs.'  John  announced  his  intention  of  nominating 
John  Gray,  bishop  of  Norwich,  and  both  the  bishops  and  the  senior 
party  among  the  monks  were  ready  to  elect  him.  The  king,  un- 
willing to  wait  for  news  from  Rome,  obtained  in  December  from 
the  resident  monks  a  renunciation  of  their  appeal  and  transacted 
the  formal  election,  placed  John  Gray  in  possession  of  the  arohi- 
episcopal  revenues,'  and  sent  envoys  to  Rome  to  demand  the  papal 
recognition.*    Here,  then,  John  took  his  first  fiilse  step ;  he  had  not 


*  *  Anteqnam  corpus  ejus  sepultane 
traderetor.'    R.  Wendover,  ilL  188. 

'  The  agents  of  both  the  appealing 
parties  speared  before  the  pope  before 
any  mention  was  made  of  iiie  election 
of  the  bishop  of  Norwich ;  a  deputation 
of  five  monks  from  the  oonyent  and 
Master  Peter  of  Inglesbam  on  behalf 
of  the  bishops.  Peter  was  robbed  of 
his  credentials  at  Parma,  but  the  pope 
accepted  a  eantion  of  1,000  marks 
from  him,  and  the  secoritj  of  the 
bishop  of  Winchesterand  Bfaster  John, 
canon  of  S.  Paul's,  and  admitted  him 
to  a  hearing.  From  his  statement 
the  pope  concluded  that  the  election 
of  the  subprior  had  been  made  (1)  in 
spite  of  an  appeal;  (2)  in  con- 
tempt of  the  rights  of  the  bishops; 
and  (S)  in  breach  of  engagement 
made  between  the  bishops  and  the 
monks,  to  meet  for  the  election  on  the 
8(Hh  of  Noyember.  Accordingly  he 
wrote  to  the  abbots  of  Beading  and 
8.  Alban's,  and  to  the  dean  of  8.  Paul's, 
to  examine  witnesses,  and  to  send  the 


neoessary  persons  and  depositions  to 
Borne  before  the  1st  of  May,  1206. 
Innocin.  Epp.lib.  viii.  ep.  161,  dated 
Dec.  11,  1205.  A  few  days  before, 
Dec.  8,  he  had  written  to  the  bishops, 
ordering  them  not  to  molest  Uie 
monks.    M.  Paris,  212,  213. 

*  M.  Paris,  218 ;  Wendover,  iii.  185. 

*  On  the  very  day  that  Innooent 
wrote  for  the  witnesses,  Dec.  11,  John 
wrote  to  him,  saying  that  both  parties 
had  on  Dec.  6  renounced  their  appeals ; 
he  had  himself  gone  to  Canterbury  on 
the  following  Sunday,  and  then  and 
there  the  monks,  acting  with  his  con- 
sent,  had  elected  John,  bishop  of 
Norwich,  to  be  archbishop.  Bot  Pat. 
Joh.  i.  56.  On  the  20th  of  the  same 
month  he  sent  to  Bome  Archdeacon 
Honorius,  Master  Golumb,  QeofFrey  of 
Derham,  and  six  monks  of  Canterbury, 
on  behalf  of  the  bishop  of  Norwieh, 
and  issued  a  letter  to  the  bishops  de- 
siring their  seals  to  a  letter  to  the 
pope  for  the  same  purpose.  Bot.  Pat. 
L67. 
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acted  with  saffioient  promptness  to  stop  the  election  and  appeal  of 
the  subprior,  he  had  not  patience  to  consider  that  no  pope  could 
allow  a  suit  that  was  brought  before  him  to  be  stopped  by  the 
rennndation  of  it  in  the  king's  court  by  men  whose  interest  in  it 
was  one  of  the  points  to  be  debated  ;  and  he  threw  over  the  rights 
of  the  bishops  on  which  his  father  had  always  insisted,  placing  the 
formal  right  unreservedly  in  the  hands  of  the  monks.^    Although, 
then,  three  appeals  may  be  said  to  have  been  pending,  he  acted  in 
contempt  of  them  all,  and  yet  forwarded  a  fourth  appeal  to  the  very 
tribunal  whose  cherished  jurisprudence  he  was  ignoring.    Innocent,  innooent 
on  the  other  hand,  accepted  all  the  appeals,  ignored  the  renunciations,  snppotittoD 
and  set  to  work  to  inform  himself  of  the  merits  of  the  case,  adjourn-  ^If^^n 
ing  the  hearing  of  it  from  time  to  time,'  and  urging  on  the  several  ^^^<^ 
parties  concerned  to  prepare  their  evidence  carefully  and  to  accredit 
their  representatives  with  full  power.    John  made  a  show  of  com-  John  triM 
plying,  but  he  forwarded  with  the  evidence  a  large  sum  of  money  iSm'^St ^ 
to  bribe  the  papal  officials,'  and  whilst  he  pretended  to  give  the 
monks  whom  he  sent  full  powers  to  complete  the  election,  and  a 
formal  assent  to  any  election  they  might  make,  he  bound  them 
secretly  to  elect  no  one  but  Gray.    The  imbecile  cunning  of  this 
policy  practised  on  a  man  like  Innocent  is  very  characteristic  of 
John.    In  the  week  before  Christmas  1206  the  cause  was  finally 
heard,  before  the  representatives  of  all  the  parties.^    The  election  of 


*  Although  he  desired  the  bishops 
to  seal  the  letters  on  behalf  of  the 
bishop  of  Norwich,  he  distinotly  says 
that  the  election  was  made  by  the 
prior  and  oonveut  (ib.  p.  56). 

*  On  the  SOth  of  March,  1306,  Inno- 
cent writes  to  the  convent.  After  re- 
hearsing his  letter  of  Dec.  11,  he 
announces  the  arrival  of  Archdeacon 
Honorius  and  his  companions  with 
4he  news  of  the  election  of  John  Gray ; 
the  agent  of  the  subprior  had  in- 
sisted that  that  elef tion  should  be 
quashed,  alleging  that  it  was  made 
-during  appeal,  that  the  person  chosen 
was  a  stranger  to  the  convent,  and 
that  it  was  made  under  undue  in- 
fiuenoe.  On  the  last  ground  he  de- 
olined  to  confirm  the  election.  Arch- 
deacon Honorius  tiien  demanded  the 
rejection  of  the  claim  of  the  sub- 
prior;  and  the  latter  having  replied, 
the  pope  summons  sixteen  monks, 
ten  by  name,  and  six  to  be  named  by 
the  convent,  with  full  powers  to  act 
ior  the  whole  body,  to  appear  at  Bome 
on  the  1st  of  October.  The  bishop  of 
Boohester  and  the  abbot  of  8.  Augus- 


tine's are  to  see  the  mandate  obeyed 
(Epp.  ix.  84).  He  also  orders  the  suf- 
fragans to  send  their  proctors,  and  re- 
quests the  king  to  do  the  same  (Epp. 
85,  86,  87).    W.  Gov.  11. 198. 

*  On  the  8th  of  May,  John  writes 
to  the  bishops  desiring  their  seals  to 
the  letters  written  by  the  bishops  of 
London,  Rochester,  Winchester,  Ely, 
and  Norwich :  Rot.  Pat.  i.  64.  On  the 
26th  he  gave  letters  of  credit  to  the 
amount  of  8,000  marks  to  Thomas  of 
Herdington  and  Anfrid  of  Dene,  who 
were  going  to  the  court  of  Bome :  Bot. 
Pat.  i.  65.  The  letter  which  he  wrote 
to  the  pope  bears  the  same  date :  ibid. 
The  abbot  of  Beaulieu  followed,  with 
letters  of  credit  for  40  marks  only,  on 
the  26th  of  August :  ibid.  67.  Of  the 
sum  intrusted  to  them,  the  envoys 
spent  3,025  marks  before  they  re- 
turned. 

*  The  letter  condemning  the  claims 
of  the  bishops  is  in  M.  Paris,  pp.  214, 
Innoc.  Epp.  ix.  205,  dated  Dec.  20. 
The  letter  to  the  king  announcing 
the  definite  sentence  and  the  election 
of  Langton  is  in  Innoc.  Epp.  ix.  206 ; 
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the  sabprior  was  annolkd  as  informal ;  the  election  of  Bishop  Graj 
was  also  null  because  it  had  been  transacted  daring  the  appeal ;  the 
dainis  of  the  bishops  were  condemned,  as  it  would  seem,  on  an 
ex  parte  statement  at  which  the  king  had  connived.  The  see  was 
therefore  vacant;  and  the  only  bodj  that  had  a  right  to  elect  was  plen- 
arily  represented  at  Borne,  with  the  rojal  consent  already  obtained  to 
ratify  their  choice.  It  had  been  vacant  nowayearand  ahalf,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  the  church;  it  was  desirable  that  there  should  be  no 
more  delay.  The  pope  suggested  Cardinal  Stephen,  an  Englishman 
and  a  scholar ;  not  a  monk ,  but  also  no  courtier.  And  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  chapter,  forgetful  with  one  exception  of  their 
secret  bond  to  the  king,  elected  the  cardinal.  We  may  strongly 
suspect  that  Innocent  knew  both  of  the  corrupt  arrangement  by 
which  he  was  to  be  hoodwinked,  and  of  the  bribes  that  were  lavishly 
spent  on  his  kinsmen  '}  it  is  probable  also  that  he  regarded  Bishop 
Gray  as  a  mere  creature  of  the  king,  and  was  anxious  for  the  sake 
of  the  church  to  place  in  the  seat  of  Augustine  the  first  scholar  of 
the  first  University  of  Christendom,  a  man  on  whom  he  could 
rely  in  the  interests  of  religion,  and  whom  John  himself  respected 
so  much  that  he  thrice  congratulated  him  by  letter  on  his  elevation 
to  the  Cardinalate.'  But  he  did  nothing  in  haste,  nothing  under- 
hand, or  in  defiance  of  the  common  understanding  between  the 
Christian  princes  and  their  spiritual  guide.  Where  he  verges  to- 
wards over-legaUty,  it  is  that  he  may  defeat  fraud.  Nor  when 
Langton  was  elected  did  he  proceed  hastily ;  he  would  not  consecrate 
him  before  he  had  attempted  to  obtain  from  John  a  real  instead  of 


and  that  to  the  monkfl,  nearly  in  the 
same  words,  is  in  Innoo.  £pp.  ix.  207, 
dated  Dee.  21.  In  these  the  king*8 
envoys,  tiie  abbot  of  Beaolien  (Hugh, 
afterwards  bishop  of  Carlisle),  lliomas 
(of  Herdington),  sheriflF  of  Staiford- 
shire,  and  Anfrid  (Dene),  knight,  are 
mentioned.  Thej  refosed  to  ^ve  the 
royal  assent;  bat  the  deputation  of 
monks  had  full  powers  from  the  con- 
vent. The  pope  writes  at  the  request  of 
the  king's  envoys  for  an  express  assent, 
although  it  was  not  necessary  for  an 
election  at  Rome.  The  secret  history 
is  told  by  Matthew  Paris:  *Bex  po- 
suerat  verbom  snum  in  ore  duodeoim 
monachorum  Gantoariensium  ut 
quemconqae  eligerent  ipse  aocep- 
taret.  Convenerat  autem  inter  regem 
et  eos,  prflBstito  juramento  et  fidei 
interpositione,  quod  nuUo  modo  aliom 
quam  Johannem  episcopum  Norwicen- 
sem  eligerent.  Habebant  et  similiter 
regis   litteras.'      M.    Paris,  p.    222. 


And  this  statement  is,  in  one  part  at 
least,  abundantly  confirmed  by  the 
language  of  the  Barnwell  canon  (Walt. 
Gov.  ii.  198) :  *  a  conventu  Cantnariensi 
et  episcopis  Anglia,  neonon  et  a  rege, 
suflicienter  esset  caatum,  quod  eoram 
apud  sedem  apostolicam  acta  rata 
haberentur  et  indiscussa.' 

*  The  letters  patent  of  Feb.  20, 1207 
(Bot.  Pat.  i.  69),  mention  fees  of  280 
marks  to  Peter,  son  of  Bichard,  the 
pope's  brother ;  60  marks  to  P.  Han- 
nibalis;  Stephen  Bom.  Oassolii,  50 
marks ;  and  20  marks  to  the  nephew 
of  the  bishop  of  Porto.  The  pension 
was  still  paid  to  P.  Hannibalis  in 
1214  (Bot.  Pat.  i.  108) :  so  also  that 
of  Ootavian  Bom.  Caasolii  (ibid.  p. 
117). 

'  So  Innocent  says  in  the  letter 
addressed  to  John,  dated  May  26, 
1207.  Wilkins,  Gone.  i.  517,  518; 
Innoo.  Epp.  x.  219. 
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ihe  faraudolent  assent  to  the  act^  John  replied  to  the  announoement 
with  an  absolute  refusal,  supported  only  by  special  pleading  and 
unhesitating  falsehood.  He  did  not  so  much  as  know  the  obscure 
person  who  was  forced  upon  him.*  Then  the  successor  of  S.  Peter 
dad  himself  in  the  zeal  that  so  well  became  him,  and  consecrated 
the  archbishop.' 

John  had  thus  contrived,  not  without  cunning  but  without  any  J6hii*i  wut 
true  policy,  to  place  hinself  in  the  wrong  in  every  possible  way.  He  tii£mS[ter 
had  carried  an  appeal  to  a  tribunal  by  whose  decision  he  did  not 
intend  to  be  bound ;  he  had  attempted,  by  an  illusory  undertaking 
on  his  own  part  and  a  corrupt  bargain  with  his  nominal  opponents, 
to  deceive  the  judge,  and  such  a  judge  as  Innocent.  The  pope  de- 
feated him  by  treating  him  as  if  he  were  an  honest  man.  Further, 
he  had  failed  ignominiously,  he  had  lost  the  cause,  he  had  wasted 
his  bribes,  and  he  had  been  betrayed  by  his  own  tools.^  But  even 
now  there  were  ways  open  by  which  a  king  like  his  father  or  a 
minister  like  Hubert  would  have  gained  time,  or  even  a  reversal  of 
the  sentence :  even  in  Scotland  William  the  Lion  had  managed  to 
keep  a  similar  trial  for  ten  years  in  suspense ;  but  John  had  not 
self-conmiand  enough  to  temporise.  He  declared  that  no  earthly 
consideration  should  ever  make  him  receive  the  archbishop,  and 
directed  the  severest  measures  to  be  taken  for  the  punishment  of  the 
monks.^    And  it  was  this  that  provoked  the  pope  to  the  use  of  that 


*  This  he  aslu  for  in  the  letter  of 
Dec.  21,  £p.  iz.  206. 

^  John's  letter  is  known  chiefly 
from  the  pope's  answer,  Epp.  x.  219 : 
WendoTer,  216;  WilUns,  Gone.  i. 
617.  Wendover  gives  an  abstract  of 
it,  pp.  215,  216 ;  M.  Paris,  224.  The 
messengers  would  arrive  home  towards 
the  end  of  January.  They  were  im- 
mediately despatched  hack  again  with 
recommendatory  letters  dated  Feb. 
20,  and  letters  of  credit  of  the  same 
date  for  2,000  marks,  and  a  strict 
charge  not  to  spend  any  of  it,  *  sicut 
dilignnt  corpora  sua,  ante  consumma- 
tionem  negotii  pro  quo  remittuntur  ad 
curiam.'  They  had  also  to  give  ac- 
count of  1,000  marks  which  were  still 
in  their  hands.    Bot.  Pat  L  69. 

'  Innocent's  letter  in  answer  to 
John's  threat  is  dated  May  26: 
Langton  being  not  yet  consecrated, 
Wilfins,  Gone.  i.  517.  John  had 
said  that  he  had  never  received  the 
papal  letters  requiring  him  to  send 
proctors,  and  had  never  been  asked  by 
the  monks  for  his  consent.  The  pope 
accounts  for  this  hj  saying  that  the 


two  monks  sent  for  the  assent  had 
been  stopped  at  Dover,  but  that  their 
letters  had  been  f  orwaided  to  the  king 
by  his  own  messengers.  He  should 
ask  for  that  consent  no  more,  but  pro- 
ceed to  do  his  duty.  Langtou  was 
consecrated  at  Viterbo  on  the  17th  of 
June,  and  the  fact  was  announced  in 
a  letter  to  the  convent  dated  June  24. 
Wilkins,  i.  517. 

*  *  Dixit  enim  quod  in  prsBJudioium 
sum  libertatis  sine  ipsius  assensu 
supprionm  suum  elegerant,  et  post- 
moanm,  ut  quod  male  gesserant  quasi 
sibi  satlsfaciendo  palliarent,  elegerunt 
episcopum  Norwicensem,  et  pecuniam 
de  fisco  accipientes  ad  itineris  ex- 
pensas,  ut  electionem  de  epiacopo 
memorato  factam  i^ud  sedem  aposto- 
licam  impetrarent  conflrmari,  in 
cumulum  iniqnitatis  sun  elegerunt  ibi 
StephanumdeLangetune.'  Wendover, 
iii.  214 ;  M.  Paris,  223. 

*  Fulk  Gantilupe  and  Reginald  of 
Gomhill  were  sent  to  Canterbury  to 
seize  the  goods  of  the  monks  on  the 
11th  of  July:  Bot.  Pat  i.  74.  The 
bishop    of   Worcester   was   also   in 
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most  fearful  and  suicidal  weapon  of  the  medieval  ohuroh,  the  interdict,, 
which  was  proclaimed  in  the  spring  of  1208.* 

It  is  difficult  to  say  with  certainty  what  effect  this  produced  on 
the  king  who,  although,  without  religion,  was  not  without  superstition  ; 
whether  for  the  moment  he  was  staggered  in  his  resolution,  or  merely 
dissembled  in  order  to  test  the  result  of  the  cessation  of  religious 
rites  among  the  people  generally :  anyhow  he  offered  to  allow  Langton 
to  receive  the  royalties  of  his  see,'  and  even  gave  him  permission  to 
visit  England  provided  that  he  were  not  expected  to  receive  him  as 
a  friend.'  But  the  pope  suspected  deceit  in  this ;  the  refusal  to 
receive  Langton  was  too  like  Henry's  refusal  of  a  kiss  to  Becket. 


trouble  about  the  buBiness:  Bot. 
Clans,  i.  92.  Langton's  prebend  at 
York  was  given  away  on  Nov.  8 :  ibid. 
96. 

>  On  the  27th  of  August  1207  the 
pope  wrote  to  the  bishops  of  London, 
Ely,  and  Worcester,  begging  them  to 
ose  their  influence  to  prevail  on  John 
to  receive  Langton;  and  ordering 
them  in  ease  of  his  refusal  to  impose 
an  interdict,  and  threatening  still 
severer  measures.  Wilkins,  Cone.  i. 
519 ;  Innoc.  £pp.  x.  113.  He  had  heard, 
it  would  seem,  already  the  hardships 
of  the  monks.  On  the  19th  of 
November  he  wrote  to  the  same  pre- 
lates to  enforce  the  interdict  (WiUuns, 
Gone.  i.  624) ;  to  the  bishops  generally, 
reproving  their  Inertness  (ib.  p.  528) ; 
and  to  the  barons,  urging  them  to 
advise  the  king  to  comply  (ibid.  524 ; 
Innoc.  Epp.  x.  159, 160, 161).  On  the 
21st  of  January  John  signified  to  the 
three  bishops  that  he  was  willing  to 
comply :  Bot.  Pat.  i.  78.  On  March  12 
Simon  Langton,  who  had  had  a  safe- 
conduct  on  the  19th  of  February,  pre- 
sented himself  to  tiie  king  at  Winches- 
ter, and  prayed  him  to  receive  his 
brother  as  archbishop ;  and  when  the 
king  spoke  of  saving  his  own  rights, 
Simon  insisted  that  he  should  plaoe 
himself  altogether  at  the  archbishop's 
mercy.  Such  is  the  king's  statement, 
Bot.  Pat.  i.  80  (Mar.  4).  The  interdict 
was  formally  proclaimed  on  the  23rd, 
M.  Paris,  226 ;  or  on  the  24th,  B. 
Coggeshall,  288. 

'  The  abbot  of  Beaulieu  was  again 
the  envoy,  and  had  orders  for  his  pas- 
sage from  Dover  on  the  4th  of  April, 
ten  days  after  the  promulgation  of  the 
interdict.  The  pope's  letters  in 
answer  are  dated  May  27.  From  these 
we  learn  the  proposals  made  through 


the  abbot.  John  was  willing  to  accept 
Stephen  as  archbishop  and  to  rein- 
state the  monks :  the  royalties  of  the- 
see  he  placed  in  the  pope's  hands.. 
He  could  not,  however,  prevail  on 
himself  to  receive  Stephen  as  a  friend,. 
*nondum  animus  tuns  poterat  incli- 
nari  ut  familiarem  eidem  archiepi- 
scopo  gratiam  exhiberes.'  The  pope 
in  reply  urges  him  to  confer  the 
royalties  himself  and  receive  the  arch- 
bishop's fealty;  if  he  still  declines, 
the  bishops  of  London,  Ely,  and  Wor- 
cester are  to  receive  the  royalties  and 
confer  them  in  the  pope's  name :  Epp. 
xi.  89,  90.  At  the  same  time  he  wrote 
to  the  three  bishops  directing  them, 
when  the  terms  of  the  agreement  were 
fulfilled,  to  relax  the  interdict :  Epp. 
xi.91. 

*  On  the  14th  of  July  John  granted 
safe-conduct  to  Simon  Langton  and 
the  three  bishops  to  pass  to  and  fro- 
between  Dover  and  the  continent  in 
the  process  of  negotiation  until  Sept. 
8,  Bot.  Pat.  i.  85 ;  and  this  is  renewed 
for  three  weeks  from  Sept  8,  on  the 
11th  of  August,  Bot.  Pat  i.  82 ;  on  the 
9th  of  September  Stephen  himself  has 
a  safe-conduct  from  Sept.  29,  for  three 
weeks,  Bot  Pat  i.  86.  This  he  did 
not  use,  but  the  three  bishops  waited 
in  vain  for  two  months  for  an  inter- 
view with  John:  Ann.  Wav.  261. 
Long  before  this,  however,  the  pope's 
suspicions  as  to  John's  sincerity  were 
aroused;  on  the  22nd  of  August  he 
had  written  to  the  three  bishops  for- 
bidding them  to  relax  the  interdict 
until  fdl  promises  were  fulfilled :  Epp. 
xi.  141.  See  also  B.  Coggeshall  ad 
ann.  1208.  *Bex  Anglorum  misit 
Bomam  et  se  satisfacturum  .  .  .  pro- 
misit,  sed  minime  tenuit '  (p.  288). 
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John  was  not  the  man  to  risk  a  second  martyidom,  but  there  were 
many  ways  of  silencing  an  enemy  besideB  murder.    Langton  came 
to  I)over,  bat  all  attempts  at  a  reconciliation  failed.^    John  found 
that  the  country  bore  the  interdict  with  equanimity,  or  at  least  with 
submission,  and  made  or  allowed  no  more  advances  towards  recon- 
ciliation.^   Then  came  the  full  burst  of  the  storm ;  the  bishops, 
relieved  from  their  duties,  fled  from  their  flocks,  and  John  seized  joiuimLmi 
their  revenues ;  the  inferior  clergy  were  for  a  moment  practically  ^^^^ 
outlawed  and  the  convents  reduced  to  starvation  ;  and  although  on  ^^»p* 
second  thoughts  the  king  interfered  to  protect  the  former,  and  allowed 
a  fraction  of  their  income  for  the  maintenance  of  the  latter,'  the 


'  The  news  of  the  failure  of  nego- 
tiations having  reached  Rome,  tiie 
pope  wrote  to  John  on  the  12th  of 
January  1209,  and,  distinctly  imputing 
to  him  the  bieaking  off  of  the  pacifi- 
cation, insisted  on  his  performing  the 
promises  made  by  the  abbot  of  Beau- 
Ueu.  If  this  were  not  done  within 
three  months  after  the  receipt  of  thia 
letter,  he  is  declared  excommunicate, 
and  the  three  bishope  are  ordered 
to  publish  and  execute  the  sentence : 
Epp.  xi.  211 ;  VTiUdns,  i.  628.  At  the 
same  time  he  wrote  to  the  bishop  of 
Winchester  enjoining  on  him  to  obey 
the  three  bishops:  Epp.  xi.  218.  He 
had  not,  however,  quite  given  up 
hopes :  for,  writing  to  the  archbishop 
about  the  same  time,  he  gives  him 
leave  to  modify  the  interdict  and  to 
absolve  tiie  officers  who  had  dispos- 
sessed the  monks  of  Canterbury :  Epp. 
xL  216,  217;  and  on  the  28rd  of 
January  wrote  a  letter  rather  remon- 
strating with  the  king  than  threaten- 
ing him :  Epp.  xi.  221.  The  excommu- 
nicatory  letter,  being  enclosed  in  a 
letter  to  the  three  bishops,  was  re- 
guded  as  an  ultimatum ;  and  that  of 
Jan.  28rd  would  reach  the  king  first 
Kmon  Langton  had  on  the  23rd  of 
Bfarch  safe-conduct  for  three  weeks 
after  Easter  that  he  might  confer  with 
the  bishops  of  Winchester  and  Bath 
and  the  justiciar  on  the  pope's  last 
letter :  Bot  Pat.  i.  90.  There  is  no 
evidence  of  anything  being  done  in 
this  interview.  In  the  meantime  the 
bishops  who  had  fled  from  England 
committed  the  task  of  publishing  the 
excommunication  to  their  brethren, 
who  of  course  declined  to  do  so :  M. 
Paris,  228.  On  the  21st  of  June  the 
sentence  was  still  unpublished,  and 


the  pope  wrote  (Epp.  xii.  57)  to  the 
abbot  of  S.  Vedast  at  Arras,  em- 
powering him  to  promulgate  it  in  con- 
iunction  with  any  two  of  the  three 
bishops,  whenever  the  archbishop 
should  demand  it.  Soon  after  another 
interview  was  proposed,  and  during 
the  preliminary  negotiations  matters 
seem  to  have  advanced  so  faa  that  a 
beginning  of  restitution  was  made: 
Ann.  Waverley,  p.  268.  It  was  other- 
wise when  the  archbishop  presented 
himself  at  Dover,  where  he  landed  on 
the  2nd  of  October.  The  king  came 
to  Chilham  on  his  way  to  meet  him, 
and  sent  the  justiciar  and  the  bishop 
of  Winchester  to  discuss  matters  with 
him.  These  ministers  refused  to 
ratify  the  articles  drawn  up  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  business,  and  the 
archbishop  left  without  seeing  the 
king:  Ann.  Wav.  264.  John  made 
another  attempt  soon  after,  summon- 
ing the  archbishop  again  to  Dover. 
But  to  this  Stephen  replied  in  a  letter 
stiU  pieserved  (Wilkins,  i.  529),  re- 
fusing  to  comply  until  the  terms 
before  arranged  were  fulfilled,  but 
offering  to  see  the  king's  agents  at 
Witsand  or  Gravelines.  R.  Oogges- 
hall  mentions  an  invitation  sent  by 
John  to  the  archbishop  in  1210, 
which  failed  because  he  did  not  give 
a  safe-conduct :  p.  289;  Ann.  Winton. 
81 ;  Ann.  WaverL  266 ;  W.  Ck>vent.  IL 
200.  The  excommunication,  accord- 
ing to  the  Annals  of  Dunstable,  was 
published  in  France  but  not  in  Eng- 
land (p.  82). 

*  Especially  after  the  quarrel  of  the 
pope  with  Otho  :  W.  Gov.  ii.  202. 

*  M.  Paris,  226,  227.  On  the  6th  of 
April  1208  the  king  orders  a  reason- 
able maintenance  to  be  allowed  to  the 
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result  of  the  infliction  was  in  every  way  cahunitoas.  Yet,  strange  to 
say,  whilst  the  people  were  perishing,  negotiations  on  other  matters 
wenton  between  England  and  Borne,  though  not  without  disturbance.^ 
The  new  bishop  of  Lincoln  ^  sought  confirmation  from  the  pope  and 
consecration  from  Langton ;  the  machinery  of  the  court  of  final 
appeal  went  on ;  the  nation  was  under  interdict,  but  the  king's 
excommunication  was  sufiered  to  be  in  suspense ;  they  perished,  he 
grew  rich.  At  last  in  1212  '  the  special  excommunication  was  pro- 
nounced, and  with  it  the  sentence  of  deposition.^    Even  against  this 


religiouB,  Bot  Claos.  i.  109,  110, 
where  several  measores  of  confisoation 
are  ordered  of  lands  seised  on  ao- 
ooont  of  the  interdict  The  abbots  of 
Abingdon  and  Michelney  are  respited. 
On  the  11th  of  April  the  king  issnes 
an  edict  which  shows  the  length  to 
which  the  outlawry  of  the  r^igions 
and  the  clergy  had  proceeded :  '  PrsB- 
cipimus  tibi  quod  clamari  facias  sine 
dilatione  per  comitatum  tuum,  quod 
nuUi,  sicnt  diligunt  corpora  et  catalla 
sua,  malum  faciant  vd  dicant  viris 
religiosis  vel  dericis  contra  paoem 
nostram,  et  si  quem  inde  attingere 
poBsimns  ad  proximam  quercum  eum 
Buspendi  faoiemns.*  Bot.  Glaus,  i.  111. 
See  also  W.  Covent.  ii.  200. 

*  Not,  of  course,  on  so  extensive  a 
scale  as  usuaL  But  the  letters  of 
Innocent  III.,  if  not  misplaced  and 
misdated,  show  that  long  after  the 
interdict  was  proclaimed  and  the 
sentence  of  excommunication  issued 
the  pope  was  writing  to  John  on  the 
claims  of  Berengaria:  Epp.  xi.  238. 
He  wrote  also  to  the  chapters  of  the 
vacant  churches,  urging  them  to 
elect:  Epp.  xi.  213;  other  business  is 
treated  of  in  Epp.  xi.  248 ;  xii.  100, 
166 ;  xiu.  62,  74,  208 ;  xv.  141. 

*  He  went  to  France,  according  to 
Wendover,  to  be  consecrated  by  the 
archbishop  of  Bouen,  but  went  instead 
to  Langton.  Several  letters  of  Inno- 
cent concern  this  election  (Epp.  xii.  66, 
91). 

'  In  1211,  *Beges  et  alios  omnes 
tam  pauperes  quam  potentes,  ad 
coronam  Anglisa  spectantes,  a  regis 
fidelitate  et  subjectione  absolvit.'  M. 
Paris,  281;  Wendover,  iii.  287.  In 
1212  he  issued  the  bull  of  deposition, 
the  execution  being  committed  to 
PbiUp.  M.  Paris,  282 ;  Wendover,  iii. 
241 ;  W.  Gov.  u.  209. 

*  According  to  the  Annals  of  Wa- 


verley  (ed.  Luard,  p.  266),  in  1211, 
soon  after  S.  James's  day,  Pandulf 
and  Durand  landed  in  England,  and 
on  the  Thursday  after  the  feast  of 
S.  Bartholomew  held  a  conference 
with  the  king  at  Northampton.  The 
conference  is,  however,  placed  both  in 
the  Burton  and  in  the  Waverl^ 
Annals  in  the  year  1212 ;  so  that  some 
mistake  is  certain,  and  unfortunately 
the  Bolls  of  the  year  are  missing.  As, 
however,  John  was  at  Northampton 
on  the  29th  of  August  1211,  and  not 
at  all  during  that  month  in  1212,  the 
conference,  if  it  ever  took  place,  mnat 
have  been  in  1211;  and  with  this 
conclusion  agree  the  words  of  the 
Barnwell  book  (W.  Gov.  ii.  204): 
*Duo  nundi  a  sede  apostolica  ad 
Anglicann  ecdesin  reconciliationem 
in  Angliam  missi  sunt,  sed  pace 
infecta  redeuntes  nihil  afflictis  oon- 
tulerunt.'  This  enables  us  to  under- 
stand  the  letter  of  Innocent  III.  dated 
Feb.  27, 1213,  in  which  he  tells  John 
that  he  has  received  letters  in  which 
the  king  promises  to  perform  all  that 
the  abbot  of  Beaulieu,  A.  Marcel,  and 
four  other  messengers  shall  undertake 
on  his  behalf.  Of  these  messengers, 
however,  only  three  have  presented 
themselves :  *  ii  vero  tres  nundi  nobis 
ad  ultimum  obtulerunt  quod  secundum 
illam  formam  satisfacere  promittebas 
quam  per  dilectos  filios  Pandulfum 
Bubdiaconum  et  fratrem  Durandum 
familiares  nostros  tibi  curavlmus 
destinare.  Verum  cum  per  te  steterit 
quo  minus  secundum  eandem  fonnam 
pax  fuerit  reformata,  et  postea  pejora 
prioribus  attentaveris,  nos  ad  cam 
.  .  .  minime  tenemur.'  Foddera,  i. 
108;  Ann.  Burton,  218;  Innoc.  Epp. 
XV.  284.  Of  the  envoys,  the  abbot  of 
Beaulieu,  Thomas  of  Herdington,  and 
Philip  of  Worcester  had  expenses 
allowed  for  their  journey,  on  the  11th 
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John  was  obstinate ;  the  dread  of  treason,  too,  failed  to  subdue  him ; 
but  the  propheqrof  Peter  of  Wakefield,^  as  the  oontemporaiy  writers  HegivM 
assert,  effected  what  the  suooessor  of  the  apostle  had  attempted  in 
vain.  John's  submission  was  as  abject  as  his  conduct  hitherto  had 
been  wilful ;  and  he  obtained  the  support  of  the  pope,  not  merely 
to  disarm  Philip  Augustus,  or  to  justify  him  in  hanging  Peter  of 
Wakefield,  but  to  turn  it  against  his  own  people. 

I  have  stated  by  anticipation  the  effect  of  this  struggle  on  the  important 
EngUsh  church ;  its  effect  on  the  relations  between  England  and  SfjSSa?^ 
the  papacy  is  read  in  the  history  of  the  country  from  1218  to  this  ""^"'^""^ 
day.    It  may  be  true  that  John's  struggle  was  in  tins,  as  it  was  in  Tb«ranit 


immi' 


the  other  contests  of  his  reign,  the  logical  conclusion  of  a  series  of  ami^botm 
events  that  must  have  had  some  conclusion  of  the  kind,  that  he  Sj^ln^^ 
really  bore  the  brunt  of  the  battle  which  the  policy  of  the  Norman 
sovereigns  had  necessitated ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  he 
provoked  the  crisis  which  they  had  contrived  to  avert,  at  a  moment 
the  most  unfavourable  for  himself,  and  that  he  fought  it  with 
weapons  which  they  would  have  scorned ;  and  thus,  although  the 
result  was  to  the  ultimate  benefit  of  England,  it  was  to  the  immediate 
humiliation  of  the  sovereign  and  to  the  permanent  embittering  of 
every  element  in  the  complication. 

The  pacification  with  the  pope  was  arranged  in  May  1218,  and  MeMores 
measures  were  forthwith  taken  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  pecuniary  the^^I^^. 
claims  of  the  clergy  and  the  relaxation  of  the  interdict.    The  u?|i^|l^to 
negotiations  lasted  more  than  a  year,  and  have  a  constitutional  J^JJ^^t 
importance  of  their  own  on  which  we  cannot  enter  in  detail.    The 


of  November  1212.  Bot.  Clans,  i.  126. 
The  others  were  W.  de  8.  Aodoeno 
and  Richard  de  Merton.  The  pope 
tibos  deoUres  that  the  mission  of 
PandnU  and  Dorand  had  failed,  and 
that  severer  measures  had  been  taken 
against  the  king  in  consequence. 
These  can  scarcely  have  been  other 
than  the  absolution  of  his  subjects 
from  tiieir  allegiance,  and  the  direction 
to  Philip  to  depose  John :  W.  Gov.  ii. 
209;  Wendover,  241.  Possibly  these 
commands  were  given  in  the  letter 
'  exspectantes  hactenns  exspeotavi- 
mus,'  all  copies  of  which  were  ordered, 
after  ttie  homage  done  to  Nicolas  of 
Tusoulum,  to  be  destroyed  (Epp.  xvi. 
188).  Dr.  Pauli  rejects  the  earlier 
mission  of  Pandulf  and  Dnrand,  iii. 
866,  874.  But  the  authority  of  our 
chronicle  is  very  strong;  and  it  is 
confirmed  by  the  Annals  of  Tewkes- 
bury under  the  year  1211:  *Nuncii 


domini  papn  venerunt  Angliam  prop- 
ter pacem  ecclesisB,  sed  inf eoto  negotio 
redierunt,' p.  60 :  and  those  of  Margam 
mention  the  discussion  at  Northamp- 
ton, p.  81;  also  Ann.  Wikes  and 
Oseney,  p.  65;  M.  Paris,  280;  Ann. 
Winton.  p.  81.  But  I  fear  the  details 
are  too  graphic  to  be  true,  especially 
the  story  of  Pandulf  going  out  of  the 
council  to  look  for  a  candle  to  excom- 
municate the  king,  whereon  John 
forthwith  yielded  his  point.  Ann. 
Burton,  217. 

^  Walt  Gov.  ii.  208;  Ann.  Margam, 
p.  60;  Wendover  gives  four  reasons 
for  his  submission:  his  long  excom- 
munication; his  fear  of  Philip;  his 
apprehension  of  treason;  and  'quar- 
tam  vero  causam  aliis  plus  omnibus 
timebat,'  namely,  the  approach  of  the 
day  of  the  fulfilment  of  Peter's 
prophecy.  Wendover,  iii.  248;  M. 
Paris,  286. 
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king,  on  ihe  occasion  of  the  absolution  in  Jnly,^  renewed  his 
coronation  oath  with  additional  promises  of  good  government.  In 
August  an  assembly  was  held  at  S.  Alban's  under  the  justiciar 
Oeo&ey  Fitz  Peter,  in  which  those  promises  were  fuUy  stated,  and 
directions  for  their  fulfilment  were  laid  on  the  sherifb ; '  and  the 
same  month  Archbishop  Langton  at  S.  Paul's  laid  the  charter 
of  Henry  I.  before  the  clergy,'  as  affording  a  programme  upon  the 
lines  of  which  the  king's  reforms  should  be  undertaken.  Unfortu- 
nately for  John,  on  the  2nd  of  October  the  justiciar  died,  and  from 
that  moment  he  seems  to  have  either  lost  or  deliberately  cast  away 
the  hold  which  he  had  until  then  retained  on  the  baronage.  ^ 

We  know  too  little  of  Oeo&ey  Fitz  Peter  to  allow  us  to  describe 
him  as  a  model  or  as  a  representative  minister.  The  few  notices 
preserved  of  his  personal  character  lead  us  to  regard  him  rather  as  a 
vigilant  and  astute  man  of  business  than  as  a  statesman  or  a  patriot. 
His  origin  is  somewhat  uncertain ;  he  was,  however,  probably  one  of 
those  obscure  persons  whose  fortune  was  made  by  Henry  U.  and 
Richard  I.  through  the  marriage  of  heiresses.  He  had  obtained  the 
hand  of  one  of  the  co-heiresses  of  William  de  Mandeville,  and  in  her 
right  the  succession  to  the  earldom  of  Essex.  In  the  following  out 
of  this  claim  he  had  shown  a  grasping  and  litigious  spirit  which 
may  or  may  not  have  been  brought  out  by  a  legal  education ;  ^  and 


1  July  20.    M.  PariB,  239. 

*  Aogxist  4,  Wendover,  iii.  261; 
M.  Paris,  289 :  where  in  an  assembly 
of  the  magnates,  attended  by  the 
archbishop  and  bishops  and  the  reeve 
and  four  men  oat  of  each  of  the  king's 
demesne  townships,  it  was  ordered 
'qnatenas  leges  Henrici  avi  sni  ab 
omnibas  in  regno  custodirentor.* 
What  those  laws  were  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  ascertained  until  the 
25th  of  the  same  month,  when  the 
archbishop  produced,  the  charter  of 
Henry  I. 

*  August  25.  M.  Paris,  240; 
Wendover,  iii.  263. 

*  The  words  of  Matthew  Paris  are 
BO  remarkable  that  I  give  the  passage 
entire:  *Anno  vero  sub  eodem  Gau- 
fridus  filius  Petri  totius  Anglin  justi- 
tiarius,  vir  magnie  potestatis  etauotori- 
tatis,  in  maximum  regni  detrimentum 
diem  clausit  extremum,  secunda  die 
Octobris.  Erat  autem  firmissima 
regni  columna,  utpote  vir  generosus, 
legum  peritus,  thesauris  reditibus  et 
omnibus  bonis  instauratus,  omnibus 
Angliffi  magnatibus  sanguine  vel 
amioitia   confoederatus.      IJnde    rex 


ipsum  pns  omnibas  mortalibos  sine 
dilectione  f  ormidabat ;  ipse  enim  lora 
regni  gubemabat.  TJnde  post  ejus 
obitum  facta  est  Anglia  quasi  in  tem- 
pestate  navis  sine  gubemaculo.  Cujus 
tempestatis  initium  fuit  mors  Hubert! 
Gantuariensis  archiepiscopi,  viri  mag- 
nifici  et  fidelis :  nee  post  mortem 
istorum  duorum  potuit  Anglia  respi- 
rare.  Gum  diet!  Petri  mors  regi 
Johanni  nunoiaretur,  caohinnando 
dixit,  "Gum  venerit  in  infemom 
salutet  Hubertum  Gantuariensem 
arohiepiscopum,  quern  prooul  dubio 
ibi  inveniet."  Et  oonversus  ad  oir- 
cumsedentes  subintulit  dicens,  '*Per 
pedes  Domini,  nunc  primo  sum  rex  et 
dominuB  AngliiB.*'  Habuit  igitur  ex 
tunc  potestatem  Uberiorem,  juramentia 
suis  et  paotis  que  cum  ipso  Oaufrido 
dolente  fecerat  oontraire,  et  initnpaoia 
vinoulis  quibus  se  involverat  denodare. 
Poenituit  igitur  ipsum  gzaviter  et 
amarissime  quod  ad  prsdiota  paois 
oonsensum  indlnaretur.'  M.  Paris, 
243. 

*  See  Hoveden,  above,  p.  228.    Mon. 
Angl.  iv.  145. 
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it  is  far  from  improbable  that  he  suggested  some  of  the  captious 
and  pettifogging  exactions  of  John.    He  had  been  in  the  Exchequer  OMr»ot 
under  Henry  11. ; '  in  the  commission  of  the  justiciarship  under  FtapSter 
Bichard  I.,'  and  was  made  by  him  chief  justiGiar  on  the  archbishop's 
resignation  in  July  1198.'    With  the  exception  of  a  campaign 
against  the  Welsh  in  the  same  year,  *  his  exploits  seem  to  have  been 
achieved  rather  in  the  council  than  in  the  field ;  and  his  financial 
policy  is  marked  by  the  increased  stringency  of  the  exactions  under 
the  forest  law,  and  the  severe  measures  against  the  regular  clergy 
which  were  taken  directly  after  his  appointment ;  ^  the  augmentation 
of  the  carucage  at  the  beginning  of  John's  reign  may  also  have  been 
suggested  by  him,  for  it  was  a  measure  unlikely  to.recommend  itself 
to  a  newly-crowned  king  as  either  popular  or  necessary.^    Besides 
these  slight  and  early  indications,  there  is  quite  enough  in  the 
history  of  the  reign  to  show  that  Geoffrey  was  neither  a  scrupulous 
minister  nor  a  man  of  rigid  principles,  religious  or  political.    He  He  had  been 
seems  not  to  have  hesitated  to  carry  out  the  king's  orders  against  Linigter, 
the  clergy,  nor  to  have  interposed  to  alleviate  the  severe  measures  of  Mtadu a 
precaution  which  John  took  against  the  suspected  barons.    Com-  ^J^^^ 
paratively  free  from  class  influences,  and  yet  closely  connected  with 
the  nobles,  he  was  able  with  a  very  little  holding  back  to  make 
himself  necessary  to  his  master.    As  John  Gray  and  Petor  des 
Roches  served  his  purposes  in  the  church,  Geoffrey  had  with  less 
guilt  and  less  responsibility  served  him  with  the  baronage ;  his  great 
fault  being  that  he  served  him  too  well.    But  although  Geoffrey, 
like  Hubert  Walter,  had  been  willing  no  doubt  to  strain  the  law  to 
its  full  extent  and  to  take  the  fullest  reasonable  responsibility  for  the 
measures  of  the  government,  he  could  not  forget  that  he  was  a 
baron  and  a  lawyer,  and  the  necessity  of  being  served  by  him  had 
been  irksome  to  John.     Untaught  by  the  lessons  of  the  last  eight  Joim*i  joy . 
years  to  feel  either  gratitude  or  respect,  John,  on  hearing  of  the  ?hiBdnUL 
death  of  the  justiciar,  scoffingly  observed  that  when  he  got  to  hell 
he  would  meet  Hubert  Walter  there  and  might  carry  him  his 
greetings.    Then,  turning  to  his  courtiers,  he  said,   'By  the  feet 
of  God,  now  for  the  first  time  am  I  king  and  lord  of  England ' ; 
words  which,  spoken  of  Henry  I.  in  reference  to  the  banishment  of 
Robert  of  Belesme,  have  so  different  a  meaning.^    With  Henry  the 
joy  was  felt  for  the  riddance  of  a  tyrant  who  was  persecuting  aUke 

*  He  was  one  of  the  forest  jastioes      Wales  in  1209,  bat  no  fighting,  p.  82. 
in  the  Slst  of  Henry  U.  Madox,  Hist         *  Hoveden,  above,  p.  802. 

Exeh.  p.  880.  «  See  Hoveden,  ibid. 

*  Hoveden,  iii.  16,  28,  96.  '  Ord.  Yit.  XI.  uL    *  Omnia  AngUa, 
'  Hoveden,  iv.  48.    July  lljFcBdera,      eznlante  cmdeli    tyranno,  exnltavit, 

1.  71.  moltorumque  oongratolatio  regi  Hen- 

*  Hoveden,  iv.  68.    The  Dunstable      rico  tuno  adulando  dixit,  *'  Gaude,  rex 
Annals  mention  an  expedition    into      Henrice,  Dominoque  Deo  gratias  age, 
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the  king  and  the  people ;  with  John  it  waa  for  the  death  of  a  faithful 
servant  who  stood  between  him  and  his  destined  victims.    Matthew 
Paris  records  the  story,  and  adds  that  'after  his  death  England 
became  a  ship  in  a  storm  without  a  hehn.    The  beginning  of  the 
tempest  was  the  death  of  Hubert ;  after  the  death  of  Oeof&ey  the 
country  could  not  even  breathe.'  ^    It   is  dear  that    Oeoffirey's 
influence  had  had  the  effect  of  keeping  the  king  under  some  sort  of 
restraint,  although  what  the  extent  of  the  restraint  may  have  been 
can  be  gathered  only  by  a  calculation  of  the  difference  between  the 
preceding  and  following  acts  of  tyranny  and  extortion.    John,  how- 
ever, probably  regarded  Oeof&ey  as  responsible  for  the  mention 
of  the  laws  of  Henry  L  at  8.  Alban's,  and  as  having  put  a  most 
TbedMthof  daugerous   weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  barons.    Anyhow  with 
foumdt^'   Oeoffirey's  death  the  loss  of  all  remaining  influence  over  the  barons 
between        cLocs  in  point  of  time  coincide,  and  the  series  of  events  begins  which, 
£^^^^     broken  in  the  middle  by  the  extortion  of  Magna  Carta,  lasts  through- 
out the  remainder  of  the  reign  of  John  and  the  early  years  of  his 
successor.    During  these  years,  had  it  not  been  for  the  support  of 
the  papacy,  they  must  have  lost  England  as  John  had  lost  his 
continental  states  before. 
Thegiowth         The  grievances  of  the  barons  are  not  now  heard  of  for  the  first 
bMoniai        time ;  but  it  is  the  first  time  that  they  see  it  necessary  to  throw 
^'^'^^^     them  into  the  same  scale  with  those  of  the  church  and  the  nation  at 
large.    It  is  necessary  to  look  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign, 
and  at  the  risk  of  a  little  repetition  to  trace  the  growth  of  them. 
The  old  feudal  gravamina  had  most  probably  ceased  to  be  felt :  he 
would  have  been  a  bold  man  who  had  refused  to  admit  the  royal 
justices  into  his  franchise,  or  claimed  to  exercise  the  right  of  coinage 
Tbdrjnris-    Or  high  judicature  among  his  ovm  vassals.    True,  the  constable 
^li^^llS^ca^  Roger  de  Lacy  had,  in  1198,  hanged  two  of  his  knights  as  traitors, 
uniitad         \jiQ^  Roger  was  on  the  king's  side  at  the  time  the  act  was  committed, 
when  the  country  was  in  a  state  of  dviL  war,  and  the  excite- 
ment which,  notwithstanding  the  palliating  circumstances,  followed 
the  execution  was  such  as  shows  it  to  have  been  in  the  highest 
degree  exceptional.'    But  under  the  system  of  Henry  11.  there 
were  some  points  which  were  felt  to  be  abuses,  and  which  the 
new  nobility  as  well  as  the  old  feudatories,  as  soon  as  they  had 
made  good  their  footing,  attempted  to  reform.    Such  were  the  dis- 
paragement of  heiresses  by  unequal  marriages,'  common  under  both 

quia  tn  libere  coepisti  regnare,  ex  quo  *  Benedict,  ii.  282,  288 ;  Hoveden, 

Rodbertnm  de  Belismo  vioisti,  et  de  iii.  172. 

finibuB  regnl  toi  expolisti,"  *  ed.  Du-  *  Balph    Niger,    p.    169 :    *  Filias 

chesne,  808.  misera  oonditioniB  ooiruptas  et  op- 

*  M.  Paris,  p.  248,  quoted  in  note  to  preasas  eopulane  dsiisBimiB,  hwredes 

p.  474.  omnes   meohanioos  creavit      Servia 
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Biohard  and  his  father ;  the  oontinaed  retention  of  the  oastles  of  the  ^"m  di>- 
earlfl  who  had  ceased  to  be  formidable ;  the  postponement  of  the  aoddeta? 
investitare  of  heirs  by  the  exaction  of  enormous  reliefs,  or  the  ettetn 
wanton  detention  of  their  estates  irrespective  of  the  reliefs;  the  ctontex- 
whole  traffic  in  wardship  and  marriage ;  all  these  have  their  exact  warddiip, 
analogies  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  from  which  the  abases  had  been  riage™*'' 
probably  borrowed ;  the  constant  occupation  of  the  estates  of  the 
prelates  and  monasteries  by  the  king's  officers,  and  the  prolonging 
of  vacancies  of  sees  that  the  revenue  might  run  into  the  Exchequer. 

It  seems  to  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  great  earls  to  act  as  DUeoatant 
spokesmen  of  the  baronii^  on  these  and  the  like  heads.    It  was  by  eariaattbe 
a  promise  that  the  king  would  redress  their  grievances  that  Hubert  ^^i^^ 
Walter  obtained  their  adhesion  to  the  cause  of  John  and  their  con- 
sent to  his  succession ;  ^   and  in  1201,  when  their  services  were 
demanded  for  the  war  in  Normandy,  they  met  at  Leicester  and 
refused  to  follow  the  king  unless  their  rights  were  restored  to  them.' 
They  had  then  been  summarily  and  peremptorily  silenced. 

But  to  these  grievances  John's  own  reign  had  added  the  increase  Kewgrier- 
of  taxation  to  a  degree  before  unimagined,  and  the  exaction  by  way  the  rnie 
of  fines  of  sums  arbitrarily  demanded,  assessed,  and  enforced ;  and 
the  question  of  foreign  service  entered  into  and  complicated  most  of 
the  other  questions  of  taxation  and  finance.    It  is  unfortunate  that 
we  are  only  able  to  account  by  way  of  inference  for  the  present  state 
of  this  question.    The  obligation  of  the  royal  vassals  to  serve  in  obugatbn 
foreign  warfare  did  not  and  could  not  come  into  dispute  so  long  as  ^^i^^ 
those  vassals  owed  allegiance  to  the  sovereign  as  duke  of  Normandy 
and  Aquitaine.    And  in  the  earlier  Norman  reigns,  under  William 
Bufus  at  least,  there  is  some  evidence  to  show  that  the  obligation 
was  regarded,  or  construed,  as  binding  not  on  the  vassals  only,  but 
on  the  national  militia,  the  old  fyrd  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  times.    Al-  How  the 
though  that  force  had  never  been  actually  taken  across  the  Channel,  to  fmig^ 
it  had  been  brought  down  to  Hastings  for  the  purpose,  and  had  ^jra^c^ 
there  been  dismissed,  on  surrendering  its  travelling  money  for  the 
king's  necessities.^    In  the  war  of  Toulouse,  the  first  war  waged  by 
him  as  duke  of  Aquitaine,  Henry  11.  had  come  upon  all  the  English 
baronage ;  and  the  application  of  the  rule  of  scutage  for  the  purpose 
of  that  war,^  both  to  the  bishops,  who  could  have  no  foreign  fiefs, 
and  to  the  entire  body  of  the  knights,  who  in  most  instances  were 

generoBas   oopnlans   pedaneflB  condi-  '  Hoveden,  iv.  161 :  *  ex  oommani 

tionis  feoit   nniversos.     HtBreditates  oonailio  mandavenmt  regi  qaod  non 

retinoit   aat  vendidit.'      This  is    of  transfretarent    ouin    illo     nisi     ille 

coarse  rhetorioal,  bat  the  grievance  reddiderit  eis  jura  sua.' 

was  real.    See  Benedict,  ii.  71,  72.  *  Floren.  Wig.  ad  ann.  1094. 

^  Hoveden,     iv.     88 :      *  redderet  *  Ben.  Pet.  above,  pp.  160-152. 
anioniqae  iUorom  jus  saiim.' 
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exdnsively  En^^h,  would  show  timt  in  1158  no  legal  diffiBnnoe 
WM  made  between  eervioe  on  the  eontment  and  aernee  in  Britain, 
in  an  parts  of  which,  Scotland,  Gtallowaj,  Wales,  and  pechaps  in 
Inland  also,  it  was  lendoed  or  aeeoonted  for  witboot  hesitation. 
Still  the  introduction  of  the  seatage  for  the  fint  Aqnitanian  war 
may  be  inteqmted  as  implying  a  misgiving  as  to  the  right  of  de- 
manding service  from  the  English  in  a  land  where  they  had  no  fieb. 
In  1177  Henry  IL  smnmoned  to  Portsmouth  all  the  tenants  of  the 
Crown  in  anns  for  the  invasion  of  France :  ^  the  purpose  was  not 
carried  out,  in  consequence  of  the  peace  negotiations  opened  with 
Lewis  VLL,  but  the  summons  was  obeyed,  the  earls,  barons,  and 
knights  crossed  the  Channel,  and  there  is  no  record  ci  any  show  of 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  feudatories.  The  reign  of  Richard 
does  not  aflEbrd  any  evidence  of  such  occasion  having  arisen  until 
1198.  A  scutage  was  nused  for  war  in  Normandy  in  1195,'  but 
three  years  after,  when  the  justiciar  proposed  in  the  great  council 
that  a  grant  should  be  made  for  the  maintenance  of  800  knights  for 
war  in  France,  the  bishops  of  Lincoln  and  Salisbury  declared  that 
their  estates  were  held  on  a  tenure  of  military  service  within  the 
borders  of  England,  and  there  only.* 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  the  present  phase  of  the  question  had 
been  thus  produced.  In  the  first  place  Henry  IL  had  introduced 
great  reforms  into  the  military  and  financial  administration,  re- 
creating for  internal  defence  the  national  militia,  which  could  not  be 
expected  to  serve  abroad,  and  using  for  f oroign  warfaro  an  army  of 
stipendiaries  whom  he  did  not  bring  to  England,  but  whom  he  paid 
by  funds  raised  by  scutage  from  the  whole  landed  interest  of  the 
country.^  The  vassals  had  thus  got  into  the  way  of  leaving  the 
king  to  manage  his  foreign  wars  in  his  own  &shion :  the  few  who 
went  with  him  to  France  either  had  French  interests  to  maintain  or 
received  from  him  pay  for  their  men  if  not  for  themselves.  In  the 
second  place,  the  number  of  vassals  who  held  land  on  both  sides  of 
the  Channel  was  diminished,  many  of  the  Norman  families  having 
already  broken  up  into  two  branches,  a  Fronoh  one  and  an  English 
one,  while  the  new  nobility  of  Henry  II.  either  had,  as  a  rule,  a  very 
small  stake  in  Normandy  compared  with  their  possessions  at  home, 
or  else  possessed  no  Norman  estates  at  all.^    It  cannot  be  pretended 


*  Benedict,  i.  160, 167, 168, 190. 

*  See  Hoveden,  above,  p.  297.  Bed 
Book  of  the  Ezcheqaer  (ap.  Hanter, 
Three  Catalogues,  p.  15);  Madox, 
Hiat  Exoh.  444. 

*  Hoveden,  iv.  40;  Magna  Vita  S. 
HogoniB,  p.  248    Hoveden,  above,  p. 

99 


«  Dialogue  de  Soaoeario,  i.  9. 

*  The  paeaage  of  the  canon  of 
Barnwell,  preserved  by  Walter  of 
Coventry,  ii.  217,  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  on  this  point;  the 
northern  barons  insist  that  they  owe 
no  service  abroad,  or  scutage  for 
foreign  service.    John  replies  tiiat  he 
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ihat  the  law  spoke  very  disimotly  on  the  subject  of  obligatory  ser- 
vice, for  it  is  clear  that  it  was  unsettled  in  the  reign  of  Edward  L, 
when  the  recalcitrant  earls  Bohun  and  Bigod  raised  the  same  cry  as 
had  been  so  potent  under  their  predecessors  in  1214. 

Another  of  the  newgrieyances  was  the  increase  in  direct  taxation 
which  had  been  demanded  immediately  upon  the  king's  accession. 
The  rate  of  carucage  was  then  raised  horn  two  to  three  shillings,^ 
aud  that  of  scutage  from  twenty  shillings  to  two  marks,  and  the 
latter  impost  was  levied  for  six  years  in  succession.  In  1208  a 
seventh  of  movables  was  exacted  horn  the  baronage ; '  in  1204  an 
aid  was  taken  from  all  the  knightly  landholders  of  the  country ; '  in 
1207  a  thirteenth  of  movables,^  the  amoimt  of  which  may  be 
•estimated  by  the  fact  that  in  1224,  when  the  country  was  much 
more  impoverished  than  it  was  in  1207,  a  fifteenth  so  raised 
amounted  to  nearly  60,0002.^  Besides  these  general  taxes  enormous 
sums  were  exacted  from  individuals,  especially  the  Jews,^  and  the 
persona  on  whom  John  could  bring  his  legal  chicanery  to  bear,  by 
ihe  system  of  fines  which  was  elaborated  under  his  directions  into 
that  minute  and  grotesque  instrument  of  torture  which  all  the 
historians  of  the  reign  have  dwelt  on  in  great  detail.  It  is  further 
to  be  observed  that  much  of  this  money  was  raised  unconstitution- 
ally ;  the  taxation  imposed,  not  with  the  silent  or  sulky  acquiescence 
of  the  council,  but  in  opposition  to  the  protest  of  the  barons. 
Archbishop  Oeofirey  of  York,  an  unfortunate  person  to  be  chosen  as 
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has  a  right  to  it,  for  it  was  done  in 
the  days  of  his  father  and  brother. 
John  was  right  as  to  the  fact;  the 
barons  as  olearly  had  the  reason  of 
the  thing  on  their  side.  Compare  R. 
<loggeshall,  p.  248. 

>  *  Exiit  ergo  edictmn  a  jastitiariis 
regis  per  universam  Angliam  at 
quaalibet  caruca  arans  tres  persolveret 
solidos:  qnn  niminun  gravis  exactio 
valde  popultun  terrn  extennayit,  cum 
antea  gravis  exactio  soatagii  prsBoes- 
sisset;  nam  ad  scatmn  dnn  maren 
persolvebantor,  com  nnnqaam  am- 
plins  quam  viginti  solidi  ad  scutum 
exigerentur.'  R.  Coggeshall,  ed.  Dun- 
kin,  p.  180;  Ann.  Wiuton.  78;  M. 
Paris,  200.  The  scutages  of  John's 
reign  are  thus  enumerated  in  the  Red 
Book  of  the  Exchequer  (apnd  Hunter, 
p.  15):  'A*.  1.  primum  scutagium 
post  ooronationem  regis  ;  on  each  fee 
two  marks;  8%  4*,  6%  6»,  ?•,  8»;  six 
Assessments  of  two  marks  each,  pro 
exerdtu  Normannin;  12*,  pro  pas- 
sagio  regis  in  Hibemiam,  on  each  iee 
two  marks ;  18*,  pro  exercitu  Walliie, 


on  eflch  fee  two  marks;  eodem,  pro 
exercitu  Scotie,  on  each  fee  two 
marks.'  Notwithstanding  the  great 
authority  for  this  statement,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  suspect  that  some  of 
the  scutages  were  merely  arrears  of 
past  years.  The  scutage  of  Wales  in 
1211  is  mentioned  by  M.  Paris,  280. 

*  Matt  Paris,  p.  209. 

*  Two  marks  and  a  half.  M.  Paris, 
p.  209. 

*  Ann.  Waverley,  258;  M.  Paris, 
221 ;  Rot.  Pat.  1.  72. 

*  Liber  Ruber  (ap.  Hunter,  p.  22) : 
*Summa  xv°**  assisao  per  Angliam 
anno  regni  regis  Henrici  filii  regis 
Johannis  octavo,  86, 758  marc,  et  2  d.' 

*  From  the  Jews  in  1209  he  raised 
66,000  marks ;  and  from  the  Cister- 
cians the  next  year  88,888  marks. 
Liber  de  Ant.  Legg.  p.  201.  M.  Paris 
states  the  latter  sum  as  40,000  pounds, 
p.  280 ;  and  adds  to  it  100,000  pounds 
obtained  the  same  year  from  the 
regular  clergy.  Cf.  W.  Covent.  ii. 
200,  201,  202. 
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a  champion  of  law,  provoked  an  attack  on  himself  as  early  as  ISiOO 
by  his  opposition  to  the  oarucage,^  and  in  1207  the  thirteenth  was 
exacted  although  the  clergy  had  absolutely  refused  to  grant  it,'  and 
Geo&ey  went  into  exile  in  consequence.*  On  these  oooasionsy 
although  the  clergy  are  put  forward  as  the  objectors,  it  is  not  on 
ecclesiastical  grounds  that  they  oppose :  the  taxes  were  no  more 
popular  with  the  baronage,  but  the  bishops  were  personally  safe  from 
the  ungovernable  savagery  of  the  king;  being  protected  from 
corporal  harm  and  having  no  children  to  seize  as  hostages,  they 
could  speak  with  comparative  boldness,  where  a  temporal  baron 
would  have  had  to  take  his  choice  between  civil  war,  imprisonment, 
and  forfeiture. 

What,  however,  was  far  more  galling  to  a  proud  and  not  illiberal 
body  of  men  like  the  barons,  whom  Henry  had  trained  to  government 
and  Richard  to  perfect  skill  in  warfare,  was  the  fact  that  the  money 
extorted  and  the  service  demanded  from  them  were  extorted  and 
demanded  on  false  pretences ;  whilst  any  attempt  at  remonstrance  on 
their  part  was  met  by  the  exercise  of  irresponsible  tyranny.  The 
taxes  were  raised  for  the  defence  of  the  country  and  the  recovery  of 
his  inheritance,^  yet  John  made  no  real  attempt  to  recover  Normandy, 
and  England  was  not  yet  assailed.  The  forces  summoned  to  Ports- 
mouth in  1201  were  allowed  to  return  home  on  a  payment  of  money 
to  the  king ;  ^  in  1202  and  1208,  having  reached  Normandy,  they 
found  the  king  indisposed  to  fight  and  left  him  in  disgust,  for  which 
on  his  return  he  forced  them  to  atone  by  the  infliction  of  enormous 
fines.^  In  1206  he  assembled  another  great  army  and  fleet  at  Ports- 
mouth, and  there  made  a  feigned  start  for  France.    He  sailed  from 


'  Hoveden,  iv.  140. 

'  Ann.  Waverley,  p.  268. 

*  M.  Paris,  p.  221 ;  Ann.  Margam, 
p.  28 ;  Ann.  Wigorn.  396 ;  Ann.  Win- 
ton.  79 ;  Ann.  Waverl.  268, 269 ;  Walt. 
Ck)?.  ii.  198, 199.  The  northern  pri- 
mate was  engaged  in  this  his  last 
straggle  with  his  brother  jnst  at  the 
same  time  that  the  neRotiations  on 
the  interdict  were  going  on ;  and  the 
quarrel  is  much  less  known.  On  the 
18th  December  1207,  the  pope  wrote 
to  the  bishops  of  Worcester,  Ely,  and 
Hereford  to  orge  John  to  make 
amends  to  the  archbishop  for  his 
extortions,  under  pain  of  interdict 
(Epp.  X.  172) ;  and  on  the  27th  of  May, 
1208,  he  wrote  to  the  bishops  ol 
London  and  Bochester  and  the  dean 
of  Lincoln,  telling  the  whole  story; 
John  had  exacted  a  thirteenth  from 
the  religious  and  the  clergy  of  the 


province  of  Tork,  oontrary  to  the 
liberty  of  the  church:  Oeoifrey  had 
left  England  to  appeal  to  the  pope» 
and  John  had  immediately  seixed  all 
his  temporalities,  althoagh  the  pope 
had  written  six  months  before  to  the 
bishops  of  Ely,  Worcester,  and  Here* 
ford  without  reeolt:  the  recipienta 
are  to  admonish  the  king,  and  if  that 
fails,  after  three  months,  to  pat  the 
province  under  Interdict :  Epp.  xL  87. 
In  1210,  May  6,  the  pope  was  still 
writing  on  the  thirteenth  to  Geoffrey : 
Epp.  xiii.  67. 

•  *Ad  recQperandam  hsreditatem 
snam  in  Normannia  et  in  aliis  terria 
snis,'  Ann.  Wav.  268.  Of  the  thir- 
teenth,  W.  Gov.  ii.  198. 

•  Hoveden,  iv.  163.  Two  marks 
on  the  knight's  fee,  M.  Paris,  206. 

•  M.  Paris,  p.  209. 
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Portsmouth  and  landed  at  Wareham ;  as  soon  as  he  returned  to 
Portsmouth  he  dismissed  his  forces  and  took  a  pecuniary  grant 
instead  of  service.*  On  this  occasion  the  historians  tell  us  that  Arch- 
bishop Hubert  dissuaded  the  king  from  the  expedition,  and  that  the 
barons  were  offended  and  disgusted  at  the  final  resolution  taken  after 
the  labour  and  expense  had  been  incurred.'  But  if  this  were  really 
done,  we  can  only  suppose  that  the  archbishop  made,  as  he  had  often 
done  before,  a  sacrifice  of  his  own  dignity  to  save  the  character  of 
the  king,  or,  if  his  appeal  were  bona  fide^  that  he  in  common  with 
the  baronage  ^  mistrusted  John's  capacity  and  used  his  influence  to 
prevent  unnecessary  sacrifice.  The  barons,  too,  may  well  have  been 
disinclined  to  follow  John,  and  yet  irritated  by  the  facile  way  in 
which  after  all  their  exertions  they  were  thrown  over.  But  more 
than  irritation  at  this  moment  they  could  not  show,  for  they  saw 
themselves  in  his  power.  Any  sign  of  resistance  he  met  by  demand-  john*B 
ing  their  children  as  hostages.^  So  fortified  against  the  men  who  !u^^ 
would  have  been  his  surest  defence,  he  filled  his  treasury  with  the  ^p^^^ 
spoils  of  his  subjects,  and,  letting  go  all  that  he  had  iioherited  of 
territory  and  honour,  consoled  himself  with  his  money-bags,  his 
vicious  indulgences,  and  his  petty  acts  of  spite  and  vengeance.  And 
the  mingled  shame  and  maligni^  of  this  policy  wrought  its  effects 
in  the  long  run,  although  it  was  not  until  the  great  church  struggle 
was  over  that  the  long  endurance  of  evil  united  all  parties  against 
the  tyrant. 

The  beneficial  provisions  of  the  great  charter  were  not  confined  Grievances 
to  the  clergy  and  the  baronage.  There  was  a  third  estate  with  commonfl 
distinct  interests,  and  trained  under  the  system  of  Henry  II.  for  a 
distinct  future  of  its  own.  The  hardships  of  the  commons  were  one 
set  of  grievances  that  called  for  remedy,  and  the  co-operation  of 
the  commons  was  needed  if  a  remedy  were  to  be  possible.  The 
people,  alienated  by  the  sufferings  which,  in  common  with  the  clergy, 
they  had  endured  under  the  interdict,  and,  in  common  with  the 


*  M.  Paris,  p.  212;  B.  Coggeshall 
(ed.  Dunkin),  p.  227. 

'  B.  Coggeshall,  p.  228. 

'  The  Earl  Marshall  is  mentioned 
as  joining  in  the  appeal  of  the  arch- 
bishop :  B.  Coggeshall,  p.  227 ;  all  the 
optimates,  by  the  Annals  of  Margam, 
p.  28 ;  Ann.  Waverl.  256 ;  M.  Paris, 
p.  212 ;  Wendover,  iii.  182. 

*  In  1201  WiUiam  of  Albhii  saved 
his  oastle  of  Belvoir  by  giving  his  son 
as  hostage :  Hoveden,  iv.  161.  In  1208, 
when  John  demanded  hostages,  in  fear 
of  the  pope's  absolving  the  barons 
from  their  oaths  of  fealty,  *  alii  filios, 


alii  vero  nepotes  et  camaliter  propin- 
quos  nunciis  tradebant,'  Wendover, 
ilL  224, 225  ;  M.  Paris,  227.  *  Erant 
insnper  hao  tempestate  molti  nobiles 
in  regno  Anglin,  qnoram  rex  nxores 
et  filias  illis  murmurantibns  oppresse- 
rat;  alii  quos  indebitis  ezaotionibus 
ad  eztremam  inopiam  perdaxerat; 
nonnnlli  qnornm  parentes  et  oamales 
amicos  exnlaverat,  eoram  hasreditates 
in  snos  usns  oonvertens ;  unde  fiftctum 
est  ut  idem  rex  tot  fere  habuit  hostes 
qoot  habnit  magnates.'  M.  Paris,  p. 
282;  Wendover,  iii.  240. 
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baronage,  daring  the  abeyance  of  justice,  were  willing  and  able  to 
assert  tiieir  rights,  and  for  the  first  time  since  the  Conquest  ranged 
themselves  on  the  side  of  the  barons  against  the  king.  The  text  of 
Magna  Carta  shows  what  their  grievances  were.  As  the  king  had 
treated  the  barons  of  the  opposite  purty,  he  had  allowed  the  barons 
of  his  own  party  to  treat  the  people :  what  little  support  he  had  he 
had  purchased  by  allowing  his  favourites  the  full  sway  of  feudal 
tyranny.^  The  royal  exactions  by  which  all  alike  suffered  were 
reproduced  in  the  baronial  taxation,  by  which  the  commons  in 
particular  suffered  over  and  above  the  rest.  Under  one  or  the  other 
of  these  two  principles  almost  all  the  gravamina  of  the  commons 
came,  for  the  incidence  of  feudal  hardships  was  uniform,  and  of 
course  the  accumulation  pressed  most  heavily  on  the  lowest  rank. 
Hence  the  force  and  propriety  of  the  clauses  by  which  the  barons 
insist  that  the  king  shall  secure  for  their  vassals  as  regards  them 
the  same  liberties  that  they  obtained  for  themselves.'  It  was  not 
enough  that  the  status  of  the  commons  should  depend  on  the  mere 
benevolence  of  the  great  feudatories,  who  might  at  any  moment 
purchase  from  the  Grown  the  liberty  of  tyrannising :  the  barons  of 
Bunnymede  guard  the  people  against  themselves  as  well  as  against 
the  common  tyrant.  The  provision  which  Henry  I.  forced  on  the 
nobles  on  behalf  of  the  people  '  is  now  forced  by  the  nobles  upon 
the  king,  in  order  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  future  that  class 
should  be  set  against  class. 

But  besides  these,  a  great  number  of  the  articles  of  the  charter 
have  a  meaning  only  when  viewed  in  relation  to  the  rights  of  the 
commons.  The  provision  for  the  city  of  London  is  made  applicable 
to  all  the  towns  of  the  country;^  the  freeholders'  interests  are 
everywhere  coupled  with  those  of  the  knights  and  the  barons ; '  the 
ancient  courts  of  the  nation  in  which  the  barons  have  little  or  no 
direct  share  are  restored  to  full  efficiency ;  ®  the  stock  in  trade  of 
the  merchant,  the  land  qualification  of  the  freeholder,  and  the 
wainage  of  the  villein  are  preserved  from  over-amercement,  as  well 
as  the  settled  estate  of  earldom  or  barony.^  If  the  knight  is  freed 
from  compulsory  exaction  of  service,  the  freeholder  is  freed  from 


>  It  is  to  this  that  the  15th  article 
of  the  charter  refers,  *No8  non  oon- 
oedemns  de  oetero  aUeni  quod  capiat 
auiliam,'  Ac. 

.  *  Art.  Baronum,  48 ;  Magna  Oarta, 
art  60.  *  Omnes  antem  istas  oonsne- 
tadtnei  et  libertates  quae  rezoonoeeait 
regno  tenendas  quantum  ad  se  per- 
tinet  erga  sao8»  omhes  de  regno  tarn 
olerici  qnam  laici  obaervabnnt  qoan- 
tom  ad  Be  pertinet  erga  saos.'  Com- 
pare M.  C.  art.  16. 


*  M.  Oarta  Henrioi  I.  art.  2 :  *  Simi- 
liter et  homines  baronnm  meonim 
josta  et  legitima  relevatione  xeleva- 
bant  terras  soas  de  dominis  suia.* 
Art.  4:  *Et  pr»cipio  qnod  baiones 
mei  similiter  se  oontineant  erga  Alios 
et  Alias  vel  axores  hominom  soomm.' 

*  Magna  Carta,  Art.  18. 

*  Articles  14  and  15. 

«  Articles  17. 18, 19,  24,  25,  88, 45. 
'  Articles  20,  21,  22,  28. 
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compokory  cartage.^  If  it  is  to  the  freeholder  of  land  chiefly  that 
the  boon  is  given,  it  mnst  be  remembered  that  it  was  in  and  through 
the  holding  of  land  that  a  man  became  obnoxious  to  the  demands 
that  are  now  restricted.  The  non-Iandholding  free  man  was  protected 
by  his  own  statns ;  he  had  nothing  on  which  feudal  tyranny  could 
prey  directly;  nor  could  the  feudal  interest  obtain  for  itself  a 
remission  of  taxation  which  would  not  be  directly  applicable  to  all 
the  population.  Hence  it  is,  no  doubt,  that  there  is  so  little  notice 
of  yUleins  in  the  charter ;  it  was  not  that  they  had  no  spokesman, 
but  that  they  were  free  from  the  more  pressing  grievances  and 
benefited  by  every  general  provision.  The  provisions  for  equal 
ji^itice  are  applicable  to  the  commons  as  to  the  baronage ;  the  relief 
from  forest  tyranny  is  a  boon  to  all  classes  alike.*  Clause  for  clause 
the  rights  of  the  freeholders  are  stated  with  the  rights  of  the  barons, 
and  analogous  remedies  are  provided  wherever  one  rule  seems 
inapplicable  to  both. 

It  may  very  naturally  be  asked,  how  came  this  accord  to  be  Amotmtor 
e£fected  ;  was  there  a  treaty  made  by  the  barons  with  the  commons  tetwM?  the 
previous  to  the  drawing  up  of  the  articles  by  the  barons  to  be  tiEeaim^ 
presented  to  the  king,  or  were  the  demands  of  the  barons  for  the  °'^' 
peo^de  the  mere  outcome  of  a  political  stratagem  for  isolating  the 
public  enemy  9    Bead,  I  think,  by  the  light  of  the  preceding  history, 
the  circumstances  scarcely  allow  of  either  supposition.    No  doubt 
when  the  assembly  of  the  commons  of  the  royal  demesne  met  the 
bishops  and  barons  under  Geoffirey  Fitz  Peter  at  S.  Alban's,'  the 
three  estates  learned  much  of  each  other's  desires ;  and  we  cannot 
question  that  when  Langton  at  S.  Paul's  expounded  to  the  clergy  the 
great  charter  of  Henry  I.^  he  pointed  out  the  duty  there  enforced, 
that  they  should  do  to  their  vassals  as  they  would  have  the  king  do 
to  them.    But  the  accord  lay  deeper  than  this ;  in  fact  they  could 
not  have  entered  at  all  into  each  other's  views  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  feeling  that  the  English  were  now  become  one  people,  and  that 
the  benefits  of  institutions  rapidly  becoming  spontaneous,  instinctive, 
and  free,  were  making  that  unity  a  fact  too  certain  to  be  contro- 
verted, too  prominent  to  be  ignored.    If  we  run  through  the  list  of  ThaKortb- 
the  barons  who  took  the  leading  part  in  resisting  John  and  in  ^m^oMuf 
drawing  up  the  charter,  we  shall  see  that  although  it  may  contain  "^^^ 
the  names  of  a  few  who  were  moved  by  personal  feelings,  or  by  the 
old  leaven  of  feudal  opposition,  the  great  majority  are  men  of 
English  interests,  sprung  from  the  English  patriots  of  1178,  the 
Northern  barons^  who  had  saved  the  country  in  that  year,  and 

>  Articles  29  and  SO.  •  <BaroneB  Northambrias,'  B.  Gog- 

*  Articles  44-4S.  geshali,  p.  246.     *  Gontradizenmt  ex 

'  M.  Paris,  289.       *  M.  Paris,  240.      Aqmlonaribns  nonnulU,  illi  videlicet 
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who  reftued  to  follow  John  to  Poictou  in  1218.  Troe,  John  had 
united  every  sort  of  hostility  against  himself :  there  is  Geoffirey  de 
liandevilley  the  son  of  Geofi&ey  Fitz  Peter  and  husband  of  the  king's 
divorced  wife  ;  ^  Giles  de  Braiose,  bishop  of  Hereford,  who  had  the 
cruel  wrongs  of  his  family  to  avenge ;  there  is  the  earl  of  Glare,  who 
from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  had  maintained  an  attitude  of 
suspicion ;  Bigod  and  Mowbray  and  Aumale,  the  hereditary  repre- 
sentatives of  feudal  insubordination ; '  but  they  are  a  small  element 
by  the  side  of  the  Northern  barons,  who  had  never  been  ranged 
against  the  king  before,'  the  loyal  Lacies,  the  Perdes,  the  Vesdes, 
the  Bohuns,  the  Stutevilles,  the  Veres,  the  Vauxes,  and  the  Multons ; 
the  men  who  sprang  from  the  chosen  servants  of  Henry  n.  and  his 
most  valued  ministers,  whose  descendants  were  the  strength  of  that 
great  Lancastrian  party  which  maintained  the  spirit  of  freedom 
in  the  darkest  days  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  the  barons  who  in- 
variably led  and  were  followed  by  the  commons. 

Magna  Garta  is,  then,  the  first  corporate  act  of  the  nation  roused 
to  the  sense  of  its  unity;  the  first  act  of  the  three  estates  dis- 
covering the  true  oneness  of  their  interests  and  sinking  their 
differences  under  the  pressure  of  the  common  enemy.  That  the 
historians  have  recorded  less  of  the  action  of  the  third  estate  is 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  at  this  period  and  from  this  period  to 
the  Reformation  the  baronage  acts  as  advocate  for  it ;  and  there  is 
as  yet  no  division  between  the  town  and  country  parties.  But  the 
barons  could  not  have  done  what  they  did  without  the  help  of  the 
people,  and  the  king  would  not  have  been  so  helpless  as  he  was  if 
he  could,  as  William  Bufus  and  Henry  I.  had  done,  have  made 
himself  strong  in  the  support  of  the  people  against  the  barons.  The 
effect  of  his  fifteen  years  of  misrule  had  been  to  undo  all  that  had 
been  done  to  strengthen  the  royal  power  since  the  reign  of  Henry  I. ; 
to  undo  the  work  of  the  twelfth  century  in  England,  as  he  had  done 
in  the  continental  territories  of  his  house;  and  thus  to  set  the 


qui  anno  prasterito  regem  ne  in  Piota- 
viam  transiret  impedieront ;  dioentes 
86  propter  terras  qoas  in  Anglia  tenent 
non  debere  regem  extra  regnam  sequi 
neo  ipsom  euntem  sontagio  juvare ' : 
Walt.  Coy.  ii.  217.  The  canon  of 
Barnwell,  indeed,  generally  speaks  of 
them  as  the  Northern  pi^y,  ii.  219, 
221;  Transhumbrani,  p.  222;  the 
Annals  of  Dunstable  oall  them 
Norenses,  pp.  40,  48 ;  *  licet  f  oissent  de 
diversis  partibus  Anglin,  tamen  omnes 
fuerunt  yocati  Norenses,'  Lib.  de  Ant. 
Legg.  p.  201. 

*  W.  Covent.  ii.  225;  Ann.  Danst. 


45.  John,  it  is  said,  had  made  him 
marry  her.  She  married  after  his 
death  Habert  de  Burgh. 

*  W.  Covent.  ii.  225. 

'  *  AqaUonaribas  supradiotis  et 
ploribus  aliis  quos  longnm  esset  enu- 
merare,'  Walt.  Gov.  ii.  219 ;  M.  Paris, 
p.  254.  The  Vescies,  the  StuteTilles,  the 
Vauxes,  the  Lacies,  the  lords  of  Kyme 
and  Lanvalei,  were  of  Northern  houses 
risen  by  the  service  of  Henry  II. :  the 
Percies  and  the  Braces  were  Northern 
barons  less  closely  connected  with 
official  Ufe.  The  list  will  bear  the 
severest  analysis. 
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nation  at  one  with  itself,  in  a  way  in  which  it  had  not  sinoe  the 
Conquest  realised  its  identity.  The  sentence  of  Bunnymede  reversed 
the  sentence  of  Hastings. 

That  John  saw  what  he  was  doing  it  would  be  rash  to  affirm  :  it  TheUng 
cannot  be  said  that  even  Innocent  III.  fully  realised  the  position  of  inat^SUiy 
affairs ;  ^  but  both  showed  an  instinctive  hostility  to  the  claims  of  the  uS!^^ 


on 


nation  which  forms  a  clue  to  the  later  history.  John  attempted  to  ^^^^'^ 
divide  his  enemies  before  as  well  as  after  the  concession.  Now  he 
would  grant  the  liberties  of  the  church  if  the  clergy  would  detach  ^^^^^^^ 
themselves  from  the  cause  of  the  barons.^  Now  he  would  treat  with  andtaus 
the  barons  in  the  idea  of  escaping  from  their  constitutional  demands 
by  purchasing  their  adhesion  with  the  gift  of  feudal  privileges.'  Now 
he  would  disarm  all  hostility  by  declaring  himself  a  crusader,  and 
involving  all  opponents  in  the  excommunication  resulting  from  his 
sacrosanctity.^  But  he  failed  in  each  plan,  and  the  bloodless  issue 
of  the  contest  proves,  if  there  were  need  of  proof,  the  unity  of  the 
nation  and  the  isolation  of  the  king.  Nor  has  he  the  credit  of 
accepting  the  terms  forced  upon  him  with  the  intention  of  observing 
them.  When  he  seals  the  charter  he  is  demanding  absolution  from 
his  undertaking,^  and  as  soon  as  he  has  concluded  the  reconciliation 
he  sets  to  work  to  destroy  those  whom  for  that  moment  he  might 
have  made  friends.  Nor  do  they  trust  him  any  more  than  he 
deserves.  Already  perhaps  they  saw  that  they  had  obtained  in  word  Thebenaflta 
more  than  they  could  secure  in  reality.  The  history  of  the  century  ter  oniv 
shows  that  it  was  so  ;  the  very  men  who  had  won  the  constitutional  S^^S^ 
articles  of  the  charter  were,  when  the  supreme  power  fell  into  their  ^"^ 
own  hands,  unable  or  unwilling  to  ratify  them ;  and  it  was  only 
after  eighty  years  of  striving  that  they  became  permanently  a  part 
of  the  law,  in  the  hand  of  a  king  who  knew  how  to  keep  faith,  and  j^^^ff!!^ 
who  saw  in  a  clearer  light  and  with  a  juster  precision  the  truth  of  seoana 
the  national  unity.  The  unity  which  the  barons  at  Bunnymede  ^^^ 
had  realised  as  against  the  king,  Edward,  not  without  a  struggle, 
but,  when  the  struggle  was  over,  with  a  firm  faith  and  righteous 
purpose,  crowned  by  the  adhesion  of  royalty  itself. 


»t 


'  John's  idea  of  the  pope  is  thus 
interpreted  by  Matthew  Paris:  'No- 
verat  aatem  et  moltiplioi  didioerat 
ezperientia,  qnod  papa  super  omnes 
mortales  ambitiosns  erat  et  superbus, 
peouniseque  sititor  insatiabilis,  et  ad 
omnia  scelera  pro  pramiis  datis  vel 
promissis  cereus  et  proolivus '  (p.  245). 

*  On  the  2l8t  Nov.  1214,  and  again 
on  Jan.  25,  1215.  See  Blaokstone's 
remarks,  Charters^  Introduction,  p.  x. 

'  Bee  his  letter  of  May  10,  1216, 


Foed.  i.  128. 

*  March  4,  1215,  Ann.  Theokesb. 
p.  61 ;  W.  Gov.  u.  219.  '  Sinistre  hoc 
interpretabantnr  alii,  dicentes  enm 
non  intuitu  pietatis  aut  amore  Christi 
hoc  fecisse,  sed  nt  eos  a  propoeito 
frandaret.* 

*  '  Dum  hflM  agerentur,*  Ann.  Dun- 
Btapl.  p.  48 ;  and  see  at  greater  length 
the  statement  of  the  canon  of  Bam- 
well ;  W.  Gov.  ii.  222. 
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The  popes  now  had  the  choioe  between  the  people  and  the  king, 
and  threw  in  their  lot  with  the  latter  in  a  way  that  affects  the 
history  of  England  to  the  present  moment  Had  they  chosen  to 
support  the  barons  against  the  Grown,  the  complications  of  the 
reign  of  Heniy  III.  would  have  been  avoided,  but  then  Henry  IIL 
would  never  have  reigned,  and  England  might,  after  all  her  early 
glories  and  later  discipline,  have  shared  the  fate  of  France.  Thus 
much  the  papal  aUiance  did  for  John :  it  saved  the  throne  for  his 
son,  and  saved  the  son's  throne  in  the  evil  days  in  which  the 
constitutional  struggle  was  renewed.  But  when  Edward  L  found 
himself  in  the  position  in  which  he  chose  to  conquer  by  yielding, 
he  cast  to  the  winds  the  compact  in  which  his  father  and  grand- 
father had  sought  their  strength.  The  papal  alliance  had  maintained 
the  Plantagenet  hold  on  England,  but  it  had  almost  destroyed  its 
hold  on  the  EngUsh.  Edward,  too,  had  to  choose  between  the  continu- 
ance of  his  vassalage  and  his  glorious  status  as  a  national  king.  Unlike 
John,  he  chose  the  latter,  to  the  enormous  increase  of  his  own  power 
in  church  and  state,  and  to  that  adjustment  of  the  relations  between 
the  papacy  and  England  which  continued  to  the  Reformation,  and 
which,  read  politically,  without  reference  to  the  spiritual  questionst 
continue  in  the  direction  of  their  course  to  the  present  day.  The 
statutes  of  PraBmunire  and  Provisors,  the  principle  of  which  was, 
politically  speaking,  the  germ  of  the  Reformation,  followed  naturally 
from  the  determination  of  1297.  The  Bull  Clencis  ladcos  stands  to 
the  Confirmation  of  Charters  in  the  same  relation  as  the  submission 
of  Dover  stands  to  the  Great  Charter  itself.  The  first  dissolved  the 
concordat  which  was  established  by  Pandulf ,  the  second  crowned  the 
work  that  was  made  feasible  at  Runnymede. 

Innocent  m.  had  no  successor  even  second  to  himself.  He 
would  not,  like  Honorius  O.,  have  attempted  the  ignoble  policy  of 
supporting  the  foreign  malcontents  against  the  patriotic  ministers 
of  Henry  m.  He  would  not  have  descended  to  the  sordid  con- 
trivances, or  allowed  himself  to  be  forced  into  the  self-defeating 
arbitrary  impotence,  of  Gregory  IX.  He  would  not  have  broken  the 
heart  and  spirit  of  S.  Edmund,  or  connived  at  the  faithless  tyranny 
of  Henry  HI.,  or  the  cruelties  of  Charles  of  Anjou.  Nor  would  he, 
like  Boniface  VIII.,  have  precipitated  a  crisis  that  threw  the  papacy 
into  exile,  and  opened  the  way  to  the  general  disruption  of  the 
Western  Church  at  the  Reformation.  But  he  would  not  have  been 
able  in  all  probability  to  alter  the  result,  or  to  thwart  the  policy  of 
tradition.  The  high  Hildebrandine  policy  would  have  sought 
realisation  by  nobler  but  not  more  effective  devices ;  and  with  regard 
to  England,  only  a  king  Uke  Edward  I.  was  required  to  undo  what 
John  had  done,  as  well  as  to  complete  what  he  and  Innocent 
together  had  failed  to  prevent. 
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For  John  even  in  the  abject  humiliation  of  his  end  we  have  no  Johnde. 
word  of  pity  as  we  have  had  none  of  sympathy.  He  has  deserved  !^[SiS!^. 
none.  He  has  no  policy  of  either  aggression  or  defence.  We  do  ^^ 
not  credit  him  with  a  deliberate  design  on  the  rights  of  his  people, 
simply  because  he  never  showed  the  consciousness  of  any  rights 
they  had,  but  took  his  own  evil  way  in  contempt  of  law,  and  in  a 
wilful  ignoring  of  dangers  he  dared  not  &ce.  He  made  no  plans 
and  grasped  at  no  opportunities.  He  was  persistent  only  in  petty 
spite  and  greedy  of  easy  vengeance.  He  staked  everything  on  the 
object  of  the  moment  and  made  no  effort  to  avert  his  ruin  until  it 
was  consummated.  He  looked  neither  before  him  nor  behind  him, 
drew  as  little  from  experience  as  he  sacrificed  to  expediency,  or 
as  he  utilised  the  present  for  the  ends  of  the  future.  He  had  not 
sufficient  regard  for  virtue  to  make  him  play  the  hypocrite,  and  lost 
even  the  little  defence  that  such  a  doak  gives  to  kings.  He  had 
neither  energy,  capacity,  nor  honesty;  he  availed  himself  neither 
of  the  help  of  those  who  had  common  interests,  nor  of  the  errors 
of  those  whom  he  regarded  as  his  enemies.  He  met  honest  service 
with  contempt,  and  the  best  advice  with  the  treatment  due  to 
dangerous  conspiracy.  He  is  an  exception  to  the  dass  of  men  who  seiflshmM 
are  well  hated  only  in  this,  that  none  even  pretended  to  love  him.  of  John  ^^^ 
And  as  he  is  without  wisdom  for  himself,  he  has  no  care  for  his 
people ;  on  them,  the  weaker  and  more  innocent  the  better,  he  wreaks 
the  vengeance,  the  savage  vengeance,  that  the  stronger  and  less  inno- 
cent have  provoked,^  as  if  burning  villages  and  slaying  peasants  was 
an  enjoyment  to  be  set  against  defeat  in  council  and  disgrace  in  the 
field.  And  now  the  heart  that  was  obdurate  against  the  sufferings 
of  the  people,  that  had  been  unmoved  by  the  cries  of  the  tortured 
as  it  was  inexorable  to  the  prayers  of  friendship,  virtue,  and  sorrow, 
is  broken  by  the  loss  of  his  treasure.'  And  he  who  had  defied 
God  by  word  and  deed  all  his  life,  sought  shelter  from  the  terrors 
with  which  superstition,  not  conscience,  had  inspired  him,  by  being 
buried  in  the  habit  of  a  monk  :  a  posthumous  tribute  to  religion^ 
which  he  had  believed  only  to  outrage.' 


■  This  is  a  marked  feature  in  John's 
prooeedingB  both  in  his  French  wars 
and  in  the  cruel  measures  he  adopted 
in  the  last  year  of  his  reign :  for  ex- 
ample he  burnt  Tours  most  wantonly 
in  1202  (B.  Ck>ggeshall,  p.  211) ;  and 
Le  Mans  the  same  year :  compare  his 
treatment  of  Bochester  in  1215  (B. 
Ck>gge8hiJl,  p.  262) ;  and  the  work  of 
his  mercenaries  in  the  fens  (p.  264) : 
his  ravaging  of  Axholme  in  1216  (Walt. 
Got.  ii.    281),   and  of  Lincolnshire 


generally :  after  setting  up  the  dragon 
standard  at  Winohestor,  he  fled  before 
Lewis,  and  set  the  city  on  fire  in  four 
places :  K  Goggeeh.  p.  268.  Instead  of 
relieving  Bochester,  *  perambulabat 
terram  et  incendiis  ac  rapinis  quie- 
cunque  potuit  oonsumpsit ' :  ib.  p.  269. 

*  '  Qida  res  ei  minime  oesserant  ad 
votnm,'  Ann.  Wav.  286 ;  cf.  M.  Paris, 
p.  287. 

'  It  was  Merlin's  prophecy :  *  inter 
sanotoB  coUocabitur,'  Wikes,  69 
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CHRONICLES  OF  THE  REIGNS  OF    EDWARD  I. 

AND  EDWARD  II.    Vol.  I. 

[The  following  Preface  to  the  Annales  Londonierues  and  the  Anndles 
Pa/ulimi,  two  valnable  authorities  for  the  reigns  of  Edward  I.  and 
Edward  IL,  contains  much  that  is  of  interest.  Attention  is  called  to  the 
mixtore  of  ecclesiastloal  and  civil  matters  which  characterisefl  the 
Annale9  Landanienae^f  and  to  the  impressions  of  London  life  to  be 
derived  from  the  AnncUe$  PoMUni,  The  author  of  the  latter  was  present 
at  Edward  II.'s  coronation,  which  he  describes  with  minuteness.  He  also 
gives  evidence  to  prove  how  divided  political  feeling  was  in  London  in 
the  year  1821.  Bishop  Stubbs,  after  devoting  99  pages  of  his  Preface  to 
an  examination  of  these  two  Annals,  concludes  with  a  sketch  of  (1)  a 
portion  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  and  (2)  the  reign  of  Edward  11.] 
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Besebving  [for  the  later  portion  of  this  oollection]  our  review  of  the 
more  imporlont  crises  of  the  reign  of  Edward  11.,  I  will  devote  the 
remaining  pages  of  this  introduction  to  the  elucidation,  rendered 
more  easy  by  the  documents  accumulated  of  late  years,  of  two  of  the 
subordinate  incidents  of  a  period  fraught  with  great  issues  to  English 
liberty.  Of  these  the  first  will  be  the  final  struggle  of  Edward  I. 
with  Archbishop  Winchelsey  ;  the  second,  the  abortive  attempt  of  the 
Lancaster  party  to  wrest  the  supreme  power  from  Isabella  and 
Mortimer  at  the  opening  of  the  reign  of  Edward  HI. 

To  the  student  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  every  dij£culty  and 
embarrassment  under  which  the  king  laboured  serves  to  enhance 
the  greatness  of  the  man  who  with  such  drawbacks  on  his  activity 
could  do  so  much.  There  are,  of  course,  emergencies  and  contingencies 
which  help  to  draw  out  the  strong  points  of  the  character  of  a  ruler ; 
such  are  the  exigencies  of  national  defence,  the  necessities  of  political 
reconciliation,  the  reconstruction  of  shattered  institutions.  But 
Edward's  difficulties  were  of  a  much  more  trying,  penetrating,  and 
homely  character.  He  was  throughout  his  reign  deeply  in  debt,  and, 
in  every  section  of  his  government,  hampered  by  opposition  from  the 
leading  prelates  of  his  time.  Personally  he  was  very  economical  and 
truly  devout.    He  inherited  from  his  father  a  poverty  which  his  own 
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obligations,  incnrzed  during  the  Crusade,  increased  into  a  Hfelong 
burden;  and  he  inherited  from  his  father  certain  ecclesiastical 
traditions  which  he  found  it  indeed  more  easy  to  break  through 
than  it  was  to  pay  his  debts,  but  which  in  their  results  and  in  com- 
bination with  his  debts  have  a  perceptible  influence  on  the  colour  of 
his  reign,  his  popularity  whilst  he  lived,  and  the  reputation  which  he 
left  behind  him.  Setting  aside  his  treatment  of  the  Scots,  which 
may,  of  course,  be  read  in  two  ways,  all  the  events  of  the  reign  which 
fall  short  of  the  ideal  events  of  such  a  king's  reign  are  attributable 
to  these  two  causes,  separately  or  conjointly.  From  the  very  day 
of  his  accession  Edward  was  financially  in  the  hands  of  the  Lombard 
bankers;  hence  arose,  no  doubt,  the  difficulty  which  he  had  in  Banitaor 
managing  the  city  of  London ;  hence  came  also  the  financial  mis-  peoonjaiy 
chief  which  followed  the  banishment  of  the  Jews ;  and  hence  an  ^^^°^ 
accumulation  of  popular  discontent,  which  showed  itself,  in  the  king's 
lifetime,  by  opposition  to  his  mercantile  policy,  and,  after  his  death, 
supplied  one  of  the  most  efficient  means  for  the  overthow  of  his  son. 
But  more  than  this :  Edward's  pecuniary  exigencies  forced  him  to 
the  invention  or  development  of  a  great  system  of  customs  duties,  in 
the  collection  of  which  he  had  to  employ  foreign  agents,  and  to 
an  amount  of  pecuniary  dealings  with  the  see  of  Bome  which 
imperilled  his  independence  as  a  king,  and  brought  him  into 
collision  with  the  independent  ecclesiastical  instincts  of  his  people. 

It  had  rarely  happened  in  English  history  that  a  strong  king  ooinci. 
and  a  strong  primate  had  ruled  together  or  in  anything  but  rivalry.  ^h^Sngg 
The  archbishops  of  Canterbury,  inheriting  a  very  special  preponder-  ^^i^ 
ance  in  England  from  the  days  of  the  Heptarchy,  had  been  rather 
joint  rulers  than  subjects  until  the  Conquest,  and  since  the  Conquest 
the  relations  of  the  heads  in  church  and  state  had  always  been 
somewhat  strained.    William  I.  and  Lanfranc,  both  foreigners,  and 
men  of  high  intellect  and  poUcy,  had  worked  together ;  but  since 
that  time,  except  where  a  weak  king  had  strong  archbishops  or  weak 
archbishops  had  a  strong  king,  there  had  been  scant  peace  between 
church  and  state.    Anselm  had  had  to  fight  against  William  Buf us 
and  Henry  I.,  Becket  against  Henry  II.,  Langton  against  John.    All 
these  were  strong  men  in  their  way,  but  the  weak  Theobald  had 
had  his  struggle  with  the  weak  Stephen,  and  the  weak  Edmund 
with  the  weaker  Henry  III.    In  general  it  had  happened  that  the 
ecclesiastical  interest  had  coincided  with  the  interest  of  popular 
liberty,  but  sometimes  that  coincidence  had  been  the  resiQt  of  a 
common  determination  to  resist  those  measures  of  strong  government 
which  were  necessary  for  national  consolidation.     So  it  had  been  in  sdward  i. 
the  great  Becket  quarrel,  and  so  it  was  in  a  less  degree  and  with  less  buiops  *^  ' 
calamitous  results  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.    Archbishop  Winchelsey 
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WAS  probably  the  ablest  man  who  had  eat  at  Ganterbuiy  ainoe 
Langton,  and  his  predecessor  Peckham,  of  whom  the  same  might  be 
said,  had  borne  part  of  the  burden  of  the  straggle  before  him. 
Fwkbam**     Peckham,  however,  although  a  papal  nominee  in  opposition  to  the 
^^^mn      king's  ohoioe,  and  a  bold  and  independent  politioian,  had  never 
come  into  personal  antagonism  with  Edward.    He  had  been  obliged 
to  submit  his  conoiliar  proceedings  to  the  king's  fiat ;  he  had  been 
obliged  to  withdraw  from  his  aggressive  attitude  in  the  publication 
of  the   charters,  to  acquiesce   in  an  unprecedented   amount  of 
ecclesiastical  taxation,  and  to  agree  to  the  limitation  of  ecclesiastical 
acquisitiveness  in  the  statute  De  religioaiSf  and  of  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  in  the  legislation  of  the  Otrcumspecte  agatu.    But  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  episode  of  the  charters  he  had  not  set 
wia^dij^  himself  up  as  a  secular  champion.    Winohelsey,  on  the  other  hand, 
**  either  pUiced  himself  at  the  head  of  the  baronial  opposition,  or  by 

playing  into  the  hands  of  the  discontented  earls  had  practically  con- 
nived at  the  great  humiliations  of  Edward's  career.    Although  he 
was  an  English  priest  and  an  Oxford  scholar,  and  although  he 
attained  the  primacy  by  a  free  election  and  with  the  full  agreement 
of  all  the  competing  parties,  who  so  very  seldom  could  agree  on  such 
a  point,  he  was  from  the  moment  of  his  promotion  in  opposition. 
penoDAi  and  Personally  he  disliked  the  king's  ministerial  bishops,  one  of  whom, 
£>tfTM         Walter  de  Langton,  was  his  political  rival  and  enemy  as  long  as  he 
lived ;  and,  although  Edward  and  he  must  have  entertained  some 
respect  for  one  another,  it  was  never  such  as  reached  the  measure  of 
personal  friendship.    Consecrated  in  1294,  Winchelsey  crossed  the 
Bubicon  in  1296,  when,  relying  on  the  papal  Bull  Cleriois  laicos,  he 
Hii  anooct-     refused  to  help  the  king  with  money ;  in  1297  he  leagued  with  the 
^toMt         earls  in  forcing  the  king  to  confirm  the  charters,  and  in  1801  he 
^"^•^        finally  cut  off  all  chances  of  future  co-operation  by  his  conduct  in 
the  parliament  of  Lincoln.    In  each  of  these  cases  his  conduct  was 
capable  of  an  easy  defence,  and  the  king's  policy  was  tenable  only  on 
Bdward*B       the  ground  of  bitter  necessity,  but  it  is  clear  that  Edward  saw  in  the 
^^'^  archbishop's  behaviour  more  than  mere  ofiBcial  or  political  opposi- 

tion ;  he  felt  the  treatment,  which  he  had  not  deserved,  as  personal 
insult ;  and  the  great  king  was  unquestionably  a  good  hater.    For 
the  political  manoeuvre  by  which,  in  the  Lincoln  parliament,  he  had 
been  obliged  to  submit  to  have  his  minister  impeached  and  his  own 
honour  doubted,  he  never  forgave  the  archbishop.    But  for  a  time 
both  parties  had  to  deal  with  a  pope  who  was  difficult  to  manage, 
^mti^     Boniface  VIII.,  with  all  his  faults,  was  incapable  of  becoming  a 
popei^iiist    political  tool,  and  he  was  quite  capable  on  occasion  of  acting  up  to 
miniBter        his  great  idea  of  his  office;  both  sides  in  the  personal  struggle 
waited  on    his  decision.    Immediately  after    the    parliament  of 
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Linooln  we  find  Winchelsey's  agents  at  the  Boman  ooart  urging 
bitter  aocusationB  of  pereontJ  depravity  against  Langton,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  archbishop  himself  was  subjected,  as  we  have  seen, 
to  a  piece  of  petty  persecution  at  which  the  king  must  have  con- 
nived, in  the  matter  of  Theobald  of  Bar;  ^  but  in  the  end  the  pope 
acquitted  Langton  and  absolved  Winohelsey.    This  part  of  the  f^^, 
quarrel  ended  in  1802,  and  the  same  year,  by  usurping  the  appoint-  ooittoue 
ments  to  the  sees  of  Worcester  and  Norwich,  the  pope  showed  both 
the  great  litigants  that  it  was  unwise  to  recognise  in  him  too  un- 
reservedly the  supreme  authority  that  he  claimed.    Boniface  VIU. 
met  his  calamitous  doom  in  1808,  and  in  that  and  the  following 
year  Edward  was  fully  employed  in  Scotland.    Benedict  XI.  was  not  j^  q^^ 
strong  enough,  and  did  not  reign  long  enough,  to  interfere  much  in  dePetonria 
England  ;  only  on  one  or  two  occasions  do  we  come  upon  traces  of 
his  action.    I  have  already  called  attention  to  the  attempt  which  he 
made  through  Oerard  de  Petoniria  to  collect  a  tenth  which  Boniface 
had  made  over  to  the  king.'    That  attempt  was  peremptorily  foiled 
by  Edward,  but  not  finally  dealt  with  until  the  pope  was  dead ; 
Benedict  died  on  the  6th  of  July ;  the  order  for  the  arrest  of  Oerard  ^^^' 
is  dated  on  the  6th  of  July,  but  he  was  not  sent  about  his  business  dflPetamiia 
until  the  10th  of  December,  1804.    In  the  preceding  April  the  pope 
had  written  to  the  bishop  of  Durham,  directing  him  to  appoint  the 
bishop  of  Byblus  to  the  priory  of  Coldingham,  a  proposition  which 
was  rejected  by  the  king  in  tiie  next  parliament,'  as  prejudicial  to 
himself  and  his  royal  crown.    Other  cases  of  interference  with 
patronage  might  be  found.    Edward  himself  never  hesitated  to  use  Benedict's 
the  papal  influence  for  his  own  purposes  ;  in  the  interregnum  that  BogiaD^and 
followed  the  death  of  Benedict,  he  is  found  writing  to  Bome  ^^ni^« 
advocating  the  archbishop  of  York's  daim  to  carry  his  cross  erect  in 
the  province  of  Canterbury,^  a  small  matter  in  itself,  but  one  in 
which  Winohelsey  was  specially  susceptible ;  and  there  are  letters  of 
the  same  date,  in  which  he  undertakes  not  to  write  to  the  Curia  in 
opposition  to  appeals  which  had  been  carried  there  against  the 
decisions  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  at  home;^  but,  although, 
perhaps  as  a  political  necessity,  he  had  to  counteract  the  aggressive 
pretensions  of  his  own  bishops  more  frequently  than  those  of  the 
popes,  he  took  advantage  of  the  vacancy  in  the  popedom  to  press 
through  his  parliament  of  April  1806  an  act  which  forbade  the  ^^^^ 
export  of  money  from  the  alien  monasteries.^    This  act,  which  was  e^po^  <^ 

•m      9        »        ^  .  mmey  by 

no  doubt  amied  partly  at  the  papal  collectors,  did  not  apparently  aUoq  mooM- 

*  See  vol.  in  B.  S.  p.  xxxv.  *  Foedera,  i.  969. 

«  Ibid.  p.  xxxvii.  •  Prynne,  Beoords,  lii.  1041. 

*  FoBdera,    i.    969,  970 ;     Prynne,  •  Statutes  of  the  Realm,  i.  160, 
Beoords,  iii.  1059. 
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receive  the  assent  of  the  clergy,  and  did  not  become  law  until  it  was 
confirmed  by  the  statute  of  Carlisle  two  years  after.  It  is  possible 
that  for  the  moment  it  was  retarded  by  the  influence  of  Wincheisey, 
whose  day  of  account  was  now  at  hand. 

Edward  was  too  wise  to  begin  an  open  struggle  with  the  arch- 
bishop whilst  the  Scots  were  on  his  hands.  In  the  spring  of  1805 
Scotland  seemed  to  be  completely  subdued ;  Wallace  was  taken  and 
executed ;  Bruce  was  still  at  the  English  court.  In  the  summer  the 
papacy  was  filled  by  the  election  of  Bertrand  de  Ooth,  a  Gascon 
nobleman,  archbishop  of  Bourdeauz,  bom  and  promoted  within 
Edward's  French  dominions.  Bertrand  received  the  triple  crown 
as  Clement  V.  on  the  14th  of  November,  1805 ;  but  before  this,  as 
soon  as  the  news  of  the  election  reached  England,  Edward  had 
concerted  his  attack  on  Winchelsey.  Clement  was  anxious  that  the 
ceremony  of  his  coronation  should  be  graced  by  the  presence  of  the 
king  or  his  eldest  son,  and  immediately  on  his  election  sent  to 
England,  with  the  invitation,  Baymond,  bishop  of  Lescar,  and 
William  de  Testa,  archdeacon  of  Aran,  in  the  Pyrenees,'  a  person 
who  soon  after  becomes  a  leading  figure  in  the  negotiations.  The 
king  declined  the  offer  on  behalf  of  himself  and  his  son,  but  he  sent 
an  embassy  to  Lyons,  including  among  its  members  Bishop  Lang- 
ton,  the  toasurer,  Hugh  le  Despenser,  and  his  two  most  trusted 
friends,  Henry  de  Lacy,  earl  of  Lincoln,  and  Otho  of  Grandison. 
Besides  mere  formal  credentials  in  which  these  envoys  were  author- 
ised to  treat  on  the  matters  of  the  Crusade,  the  canonisation  of 
Thomas  Cantilupe,  and  other  points  of  smaller  interest,  they  had 
letters  of  recommendation  by  which  the  pope  was  requested  to 
listen  to  them  on  certain  businesses  which  were  deep  in  the  heart  of 
the  king,  '  qu»  valde  insident  cordi  nostro.' '  One  of  these  busi- 
nesses was  the  obligations  to  which  in  1289  and  1801  the  king  had 
been  forced  to  submit,  in  reference  to  the  forest  charters.  To  the 
request  for  absolution  from  the  oath  which  the  king  had  taken, 
Clement  Y.  listened  readily ;  the  Bulls  were  expedited  before  the 
end  of  the  year.  On  the  29th  of  December  the  king  was  released 
from  his  oath,'  and,  on  the  first  of  January,  1806,  a  formal  prohibi- 
tion was  issued,  by  which  it  was  decreed  that  no  stetence  of  excom- 
munication, suspension,  or  interdict  should  be  issued  against  him 
without  special  leave  from  the  pope.^  This  prohibition  left 
Winchelsey  both  personally  and  politically  defenceless,  and  his 
agents  at  Lyons  were  able  to  warn  him  that  worse  was  coming. 


*  Fcodera,  i.  978 ;  Prynne,  Beoords, 
iii.  1068. 

*  FoBdera,  i.  978,  974,  975. 

*  FoBdera,  i.  978.    The  Ordinance 
of  the  Forest,  issued  in  consequence 


of  the  absolution,  is  printed  among 
the  statutes  of  the  reahn,  dated  at 
Westminster,  May  27.      Statutes,  i. 
147-149;  Prynue,  Records,  iii.  1140. 
*  Foddera,  i.  978,  979. 
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Bishop  Langton  waa  not  likely  to  let  the  matter  rest.      He  was  ungtoa 
not,  perhaps,  a  good  bishop,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  ^TagsinBt 
fell  below  the  ordinary  moral  level  of  episcopal  politicians ;  yet,  with       ^^^ 
Winchelsey's  connivance,  he  had  been  charged  with  adultery,  concu- 
binage, simony,  and  intercourse  with  the  devil.    Boniface  VIII.  had 
on  these  representations  suspended  him  in  1801,  but  Edward  had 
explained  to  the  pope  that  the  charges  really  proceeded  from  Win- 
chelsey's malice,  and  Langton  was  acquitted  and  reinstated  in  1808.' 

Now  his  turn  was  come,  and  he  had  the  pope*8  ear.    On  the  HeisiD»- 
12th  of  February  Clement  suspended  the  archbishop  and  summoned  S^moned 
him  to  the  Curia.    The  news  reached  him  on  the  25th  of  March  ^^  ^^' 
through  Master  Thorp,'  the  dean  of  the  Arches,  whom,  in  anticipa- 
tion perhaps  of  some  hostile  move,  he  had  sent  to  Lyons  in  the 
preceding  January.    The  Bull  had  not  yet  arrived,  so  Winchelsey 
betook  himself  to  the  king  to  ask  for  his  gracious  intercession. 
Edward  answered  him  by  recounting  the  disgrace,  contempt,  and  wineheiwy's 
injuries  which  he  had  heaped  upon  him :  told  him  how  he  had  Btnoceand 
nearly  driven  the  kingdom  into  rebellion,  and  that  it  was  no  fault  penistemse 
of    the  archbishop's  that  he  was  not  dethroned;  kindness  and 
patience  had  been  tried  in  vain,  one  of  the  two  must  quit  the  king- 
dom.'   Winchelsey  could  scarcely  have  replied  effectively,  for  the 
charges,  although  somewhat  exaggerated,  represented  a  feeling  in 
the  king's  mind  which  the  archbishop's  perversity  had  justified. 
Instead  of  interceding,  Edward  wrote  to  the  pope  declaring  that  the 
archbishop's  continued  presence  was  a  standing  danger  to  peace. 
The  letter  was  written  on  the  6th  of  April.^    Winchelsey  had  to 
wait  in  patience ;  on  the  18th  of  May  the  letters  of  suspension 
reached  him,'  and  on  the  morrow  before  sunrise  he  set  out  for  Lyons  wincheifl^ 
and  crossed  the  sea.    He  left  no  substitute,  and  from  the  18th  of 
May  to  the  6th  of  June  the  spiritual  and  temporal  administration  of 
the  see  was  in  abeyance.    Nothing  seems  to  have  happened  in  conse- 
quence.   Winchelsey,  however,  did  not  return  to  England  until  after 
tiie  coronation  of  Edward  11. 

Edward  I.  had  not  to  wait  long  before  he  found  out  with  what 
dangerous  tools  he  had  been  playing.  Even  the  accommodating 
Clement  was  not  going  to  lose  his  vantage-ground  ;  he  was  already 
prepared  to  undertake  the  spiritual  and  temporal  administration  of 
the  archbishopric.  William  de  Testa  had  spied  out  the  country 
when  he  came  to  invite  the  king  to  the  pope's  coronation.    On  the 

1  Foedera,  i.  939,  948,  956,  957.  «  FoBdera,  i,  988 ;  Prynne,  Beoords, 

'  Somner*B    Battely^s    Ganterbary,  iii.  1092. 

part  ii.  App.  p.  81.    See  vol.  in  B.  S.  *  See  vol.  in  B.  S.  p.  144 ;  Somner, 

p.  145.  p.  81. 

'  Birohington,  Aug.  Sacr.  i.  16. 
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The  pope's     ^^  oi  June,  at  Bow  church,  he  and  his  oolleague,  William  Genddi  de 

SnjJJ^  8ora,puhli8hedletter8datedonthe  20ihof  April, by  which  the  spiritual 

^Jjf^*^    admimstration  was  committed  to  them ;  in  the  king's  presence  they 

Sif  tm°^\  ^^^^^  ^  similar  letter  to  Bishop  Langton,  by  which  the  tempond 

Miignedto     administration  was  committed  to  him.    We  are  ourions  to  know 

how  this  had  been  contrived,  whether  the  pope  was  anxions  to  make 

his  claim  on  the  temporal  administration  effectnal  by  appointing  the 

king's  confidential  minister,  or  whether  Langton  had  miscalculated 

his  master's  patience  by  asking  for  the  office  for  himself.     However 

Tbe  ung       ^^  ^^^^t  ^^®  ^^S  ^^^  ^^^7  cu>^^gi7i  ^i^^  immediately  replied  that  he 
^^^  ^     would  never  permit  the  bishop,  or  anyone  else,  clerk  or  lay,  native 
Moept  it       or  alien,  deputed  or  to  be  deputed  by  the  pope,  to  interfere  with  any 
temporal  matters  in  his  kingdom,  any  more  than  the  pope  permits 
him  to  do  in  spiritual  matters.    And  having  said  this  he  committed 
the  temporalities  of  Canterbury  to  Humfrey  of  Walden,  knight.^ 
Bdwvd  Before  the  king  set  out  for  Scotland  in  the  summer,  on  the  2nd 

^^g^,^^    of  July  he  wrote  again*  to  the  pope  begging  that  Winohelsey  might 
nSniSaed^     uot  be  restored,  and  at  the  same  time  negotiated  for  the  transfer  to 
himself  of  a  biennial  tenth  which  had  been  imposed  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Crusade.    This  was  one  of  the  curiously  discreditable  shifts 
to  which  Edward's  poverty  drove  him,  and  which  the  pope's  plia- 
bility rendered  easy.    But  the  spiritual  administration  of  William 
nuBcaitfa     dc  Tcsta  was  not  successful ;  it  consisted  principally  in  the  direction 
•piritmiad-    of  the  oourt  of  Archcs  and  the  collection  of  firstfruits.     The  arch- 
ndaittnton   ^jjgj^^p'g  3^,^  q£  AjTches  was  Superseded  on  the  6th  of  June,  and 

Philip  Turbeville  appointed  commissary-general.*  That  much  was 
easy.  The  collection  of  the  firstfruits  of  vacant  benefices,  which 
was  committed  to  the  papal  agents  by  another  Bull,  immediately 
produced  difficulties.  The  canons  of  Merton,  in  Surrey,  refused  to 
pay  the  impost  and  prevented  the  collectors  from  proceeding  with 
^kiu?  their  task.  On  the  27th  of  August  the  pope  wrote  to  the  king  to 
temDormi  oomplsin  of  this.^  Edward  had  already  found  that  with  the 
lottie popT  Scottish  war  on  his  hands  he  could  not  maintain  the  position  which 
his  brave  words  had  claimed.  If  the  pope  was  to  keep  Winohelsey 
innocuous,  it  must  be  made  worth  his  while.  The  11th  of  Septem- 
ber the  king  wrote  from  Bradley,  on  the  Scottish  march,  to  Clement,* 
giving  up  to  him  all  the  profits  of  the  temporal  administration  to  be 
applied  to  his  own  uses,  but  adding  a  petition  that  Nicolas  of 
Tingewick,  his  physician,  might  be  allowed  to  retain  the  church  of 
Beculver,  to  which  he  had  presented  him  whilst  the  temporalities 

>  Somner,  pp.  81,  82.    See  also  Prynne,  BeeorcU,  iii.  1096, 1098, 1099. 

*  FcBdera,  I  989 ;  Prynne,  BeeordB,  iii.  1096. 

*  See  vol.  in  B.  S.  p.  147.  '  Fcedera,  i.  997. 
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were  in  his  hancLs.^  The  pope  graciously  aooepted  the  sarrender  and 
confirmed  the  physician  in  his  living.  He  also  determined  to  send 
Cardinal  Peter  of  Spain  to  attempt  the  negotiation  of  a  general  peace. 

Matters  were  in  this  state  when  the  famous  parliament  of  Carlisle  Puuunent 
was  called.    The  writs  were  issued  on  the  8rd  of  November,'  and  the  jan.  lo,  iwr 
assembly,  which  was  to  be  a  complete  representation  of  the  estates, 
was  to  meet  on  the  2(>th  of  January,  1807,  the  cause  of  the  meeting 
being  the  settlement  of  Scotland.    The  parliament  was  a  very  full 
one ;  the  names  of  the  representatives  of  both  clergy  and  lai^  are 
preserved.'    On  the  19th  of  January  the  king  empowered  Bishop 
Langton  and  the  earl  of  Lincoln  to  open  the  session,  he  himself 
being  at  Lanercost.    The  meeting  took  jdace  on  the  20th,  and  the 
estates  sat  on  the  21st  and  29th.    Some  of  the  legal  transactions  of  Dnntiaaaf 
the  session  are  dated  in  full  parliament  on  the  9th  of  February, 
others  as  late  as  the  18th  and  28rd  of  March.    How  long  the  formal 
session  continued  is  uncertain.    The  cardinal  who  was  expected  to 
meet  it  did  not  reach  Carlisle  until  March.    He  arrived  on  or  about 
the  12th.^    The  chief  thing  that  he  did  was  to  excommunicate 
Robert  Bruce,  and  to  make  some  engagements  for  Philip  lY.,  which 
that  king  did  not  confirm.    The  parliament  of  Carlisle  had  thus 
time  to  act  whilst  waiting  for  the  cardinal  The  statute  of  1805  for-  The  Act  of 
bidding  the  alien  monasteries  to  export  money  was  confirmed,  and  onnad 
on  the  20th  of  March  notified  to  the  sherifGs  for  execution.^    A  more 
important  feature  of  the  time  was  the  address  to  the  pope,  drawn  up  FMitioiu 
on  behalf  of  the  clergy  and  people  of  England,  recounting  the  abuses,  pl^ftg- 
oppressions,  and  exactions  which  they  had  suffered  from  the  mal-  ^'^"^^^ 
administration  of  the  papal  power.^    Another  petition  to  the  king  to 
the  same  effect  was  presented  by  the  nobles  and  commons,  stating 
the  national  grievances  in  language  which  subsequently  became 
classical  and  was  adopted  in  the  great  statute  of  Provisors.^    In  this 
document  William  de  Testa  and  his  commissaries  are  singled  out 
for  special  animadversion;  and  in  consequence  a  series  of  articles 
was  exhibited  against  him."    He  was  interrogated  in  full  parliament,  ^^Jj^ 
and,  being  unable  to  allege  in  excuse  anything  beyond  his  general  tfoned  in 
authority  from  the  pope,  was  regarded  as  convicted,  and  forbidden  ^^ 
by  a  resolution  of  the  whole  parliament  to  proceed  with  his  exactions ; 
his  money  was  to  be  seized,  a  report  was  to  be  sent  to  the  pope  of 

1  Foedera,  i.  1000, 1006.  *  Bot  Pari.  i.  217 ;  Statates  of  the 

*  FoBdera,  L  1006.  Bealm,  i.  150-152. 

*  Hot.  Pari.  L  188, 189, 204.  •  Bot.  Pari.  i.  207,  208 ;  Piynne, 

*  The  day  fixed  for  the  cardinal's  Beeords,  iii.  1174. 

▼ieit  was  March  12,  and  on  the  16th  '  Bol   Pari.    i.  210;    Pryxine,  He- 
letters  of  safe-oondaot  were  issued  for  oords,  ill.  1168-1170. 
his  departnre  (FcBdera,  i.  1009);  but  it  '  Bot.  Pari.   L  220:    Prynne,  Be- 
is   not  hnproDable   that  he  arrived  oords,  ill.  1171. 
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his  miBdoings,  and  the  shezifb  were  diieeied  to  arrest  his  agents 
and  bring  them  before  the  king  in  the  ensuing  Trinity  term.    The 
i^gpro-      writs  for  this  porpose  were  issued  on  the  22nd  of  March.^    It  is 
imtitDted      therefore  probable  that  the  whole  of  these  prcoeedings  had  been 
prepared  before  the  arrival  of  the  cardinal.    He  is  not  mentioned 
as  present  daring  the  discussion,  but  unfortunately  stayed  with  the 
king  after  the  estates  had  separated.    Notwithstanding  the  writs  of 
the  22nd  of  March  which  had  been  issued  with  parliamentary 
TbecudinAi   authority,  the  cardinal  persuaded  the  king  on  the  26th  to  restore 
mStStin'     the  temporal  administration  of  Canterbury  to  William  de  Testa,* 
^^^^      and  on  the  4th  of  April  to  take  the  culprits  into  his  protection,  and 
'*'*^*'""°*"    to  sanction  the  collection  of  the  firstfruits.'    By  other  writs  he 
empowered  William  de  Testa  to  execute  his  office  as  envoy  of  the 
pope  and  administrator  of  Canterbury.    The  day  fixed  for  the  trial 
of  the  agents  came,  but,  at  the  beginning  of  Trinity  term,  instead 
of  appearing  as  culprits  they  presented  to  the  council  a  series  of 
complaints  that  they  were  hindered  from  the  performance  of  their 
Foucyoftbe  duty.      They  presented  the  letters  of  April  4,  and  the  oounoU 
Judges  examined  them.^    They  found,  in  dose  agreement  with  the  policy 

of  their  master,  that  the  latter  writs  only  empowered  the  papal 
agents  to  collect  the  firstfruits,  so  far  as  it  was  in  the  king's  power 
to  authorise  it ;    and  forbade  them  to  persist  in  the  oppressions 
which  were  injurious  to  the  king  and  his  faithful  subjects.    These 
saving  words  explained  away  all  that  the  writs  seemed  to  have 
granted,  and  a  peremptory  prohibition  against  their  further  pro- 
ceedings was  issued  on  the  27th  of  June.*    This  was  delivered  to 
them  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  London.    Before  they  could 
Dath  o(       determine  on  the  next  step  to  be  taken  Edward  I.  died.    Nothing 
and  fui  of      ^^ore  was  done  in  the  matter.    The  whole  of  the  situation  changed. 
£2^^        Within  a  few  days  Bishop  Langton  was  removed  from  office,  to  be 
arrested,  kept  in  prison  and  disgrace  for  years.    Winchelsey  was  to 
return  in  triumph.    From  this  time,  although  the  flame  broke  out 
again  and  again,  as  in  the  parliament  of  Stamford,  when  a  bill  of 
gravamina,  corresponding  with  that  of  Carlisle,  was  drawn  up  and 
sent  to  the  pope,  the  new  quarrels  of  the  new  reign  were  for  the 
Farther  op-    most  part  on  other  points.    For  a  short  time  Winchelsey  was  on 
jjuigtoa^nd  the  side  of  Edward  II.,  but  he  very  soon  found  himself  hand  and 
wincheiiey    gj^yg  ^jj^  Lancaster.    When  his  opposition  became  overt,  after  the 
publication  of  the  ordinances,  Edward  made  his  peace  with  Langton 
and  restored  him  to  liberty  and  office.    But  Winchelsey  died  before 

>  Hot.  Pari.  1.  221,  222.  *  Hot  Pari.  L  222,  223;  Vrpme, 

'  Foddera,  L  1012 ;  Pr7ime,Beoords,  Beoords,  iii.  1181. 

iU.  1179.  *  Bot.  ParL  i.  228 ;    Prynne,  Be* 
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the  king's  difficulties  became  inBurmountable,  and  after  his  death 
his  rival  became  insignificant ;  he  too  died  before  the  final  crisis  of 
the  reign,  during  the  period  which  intervened  between  the  banish- 
ment and  the  recall  of  the  Despensers. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  William  de  Testa,  after  Winchel-  Ftetnnes 
sey's  restoration,  faithfully  accounted  to  him  for  the  receipts  of  his  deTnta 
administration,  making  him  much  richer  than  he  had  ever  been 
before.^    William  himself  was  made  a  cardinal  in  1812,  and  long 
survived  all  the  other  actors  in  the  struggle. 

The  story  I  have  told  shows  us  a  curious  dose  of  a  great  and  in  oarioaa 
some  respects  glorious  reign ;  we  see  the  old  king  fighting  with  those  on  tL 
favourite  weapons  from  which  he  had  never  gained  anything  but  ^?ra!rdi.^ 
discredit ;  holding  by  the  letter  of  an  engagement,  taking  his  stand 
on  the  wording  of  a  writ ;  balancing  between  the  pope  and  the 
national  clergy ;  buying  the  leave  of  the  one  to  tax  ttie  other,  and 
availing  himself  of  the  independent  spirit  of  the  one  to  avoid  paying 
the  price  of  the  services  of  the  other.    His  poverty  and  his  eccle- 
siastical troubles,  throughout  his  reign,  are  connected  together,  and 
serve  to  bring  out  the  weak  points  of  his  character  as  a  king  and  as 
a  man.    We  have  to  remember,  however,  in  an  equitable  view  of  the 
matter,  the  greatness  of  his  exigencies,  and  the  overwhelming  power 
and  prestige  of  the  papacy.    It  was  comparatively  easy  for  Edward  I* 
to  overawe  the  national  clergy,  to  cripple  its  acquisitiveness,  to  limit 
its  judicial  ambitions,  and  to  put  the  whole  of  its  members  into  out- 
lawry.   But  with  the  pope  he  must  temporise.    A  later  king  whose  hii  ncm» 
exigencies  were  less  pressing,  of  much  stronger  will  and  much  less  ^ffiooi^^ 
scrupulous  integrity,  in  a  still  more  critical  juncture,  had  to  ^y  ^^on 
with  a  weaker  pope  a  game  of  diplomacy  still  more  complicated  and 
still  more  full  of  snares  for  honest  dealing.    Henry  Vm.  in  his 
dealing  with  the  annates  and  Peterpence  had  not  less  than  Edward  I. 
to  play  fast  and  loose  with  his  people  ;  to  make  the  execution  of  his 
statutes  contingent  on  the  next  move  of  the  Curia. 

Another  somewhat  obscure  episode  of  our  history,  on  which  the  Another 
annals  now  edited  and  the  companion  records  throw  a  fresh  light,  crisis 
is  the  period  of  the  dominion  of  Mortimer  and  Isabella,  who  for 
nearly  fom*  years  exercised  supreme  power  in  England,  which  they 
lost  by  a  revolution  more  abrupt  and  scarcely  lest  just  than  that  by 
which  they  had  gained  it.  The  fall  of  Edward  H.  was  the  result, 
no  doubt  to  a  great  extent,  of  his  own  incapacity  for  government  or 
for  attracting  the  affections  of  his  people,  and  to  a  great  extent,  also, 
of  a  general  rising  against  the  tyranny  of  the  Despensers.  But  if  we 
look  more  narrowly  at  the  influences  which  guided  the  rising  and 

*  A,  Marim.  p.  12;  cf.  Angl.  Sao.  i.  61. 
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took  the  benefit  of  the  reyolution  we  shftU  see  that  it  was  not  mere 
incapacity  or  mere  tyranny  provoking  a  general  outburst.  In  troth 
Edward's  victory  over  the  discontented  barons  in  1822  had  been  too 
great  a  victory :  it  had  destroyed  the  forces  between  which  it  would 

^tbree^  have  been  safer  to  hold  the  balance.  Throughout  the  reign  there  had 
been  three  parties  in  the  country  :  a  royal  party,  comprising  a  few 
powerful  bishops  and  barons,  strong,  however,  rather  in  hereditary 
or  official  than  in  personal  greatness ;  a  party,  under  the  headship  of 
the  earl  of  Lancaster,  which  was  hereditarily  opposed  to  royal 
aggression,  which  to  some  extent  represented  the  baronage  of  1265, 
and  which,  although  unfortunate  in  its  leader,  who  was  an  ill- 
tempered  and  violent  man^  still  to  a  certain  extent  possessed  claims 
on  popular  affection  as  the  '  good  lords  '  or  party  of  freedom.  There 
was  a  third,  a  mediating  party,  a  party  of  politiqueSy  without  any 
affection  for  the  king  or  any  aspirations  for  freedom,  which  was 
simply  anxious  to  gain  and  hold  power.  This  party  was  led  at  one 
period  by  Badlesmere,  D'Amory,  and  Pembroke,  the  last  of  whom 
was  personally  faithful  to  the  king.  In  the  early  struggle  of  the 
reign,  when  Piers  Gaveston  was  the  object  of  detestation  to  both 
court  and  people,  these  two  parties  had  acted  together.  After  the 
fall  of  the  favourite  they  had  broken  up  into  two  sets,  and  had  been 
rival  aspirants  to  supreme  power  over  the  king.  At  one  time  he  was 
held  in  the  fierce  grip  of  Lancaster,  at  another  in  the  more  friendly 
but  scarcely  less  irksome  hold  of  Pembroke.  The  two  Despensers 
under  whose  influence  he  ultimately  won  his  victory,  and  who 
shared  his  doom,  had  not  been  consistent  in  adhesion  either  to  him 
or  to  either  of  the  rival  parties  in  the  baronage,  and  it  is  a  curious 
fact  that  the  very  assertion  of  principle  which  was  set  by  the  earlier 
barons  at  the  head  of  their  attack  on  Oaveston,  the  doctrine  that 
the  allegiance  of  the  subject  is  due  to  the  office  rather  than  to  the 
person  of  the  king  was,  in  so  many  words,  made  the  ground  of  a 

^1^1^  charge  against  the  younger  Hugh  in  1821.^  Another  charge  made 
against  him,  of  forming  a  political  league  with  Sir  John  GifiEeurd  and 
Sir  Richard  Grey  '  for  exercising  undue  influence  over  Edward,  bears 
exactly  the  same  relation  to  the  covenant  between  Pembroke, 
Badlesmere,  and  D*Amory  for  the  creation  of  the  third  party.'  In 
1811  the  elder  Hugh  le  Despenser  had  been  supposed  to  be  on  the 
side  of  Gaveston,  whilst  in  1816  the  younger  Hugh  had  filled  the 
high  office  of  chamberlain  under  the  Lancaster  administration.  We 
may  conclude  that  the  father  and  son,  when  they  finally  threw  in 
their  lot  with  the  king,  would  be  regarded  as  deserters  of  the  parties 

<  See  vol.  in  B.  8.  p.  163.  *  Statutes  of  the  Bealm,  i.  183. 

>  Parliamentary  Writs,  II.  li.  120. 
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to  which  they  had  belonged  before,  and  the  son  was  the  most  for- 
midable claimant  of  the  Gloucester  honours  in  rivalry  with  Audley, 
who  belonged  to  the  Lancaster,  and  D'Aamory,  who  belonged  to  the 
Badlesmere  alliance.    Hostility  to  the  Despensers  again  united  these  combina- 
parties  in  1821,  and  the  Despensers  were  exiled.    The  following  ^^c^to 
year  the  king  had  his  revenge;  Lancaster's  hatred  for  Badlesmere  ^row?fthe 
enabled  the  king  to  crush  them  both,    and    he  had   no  mercy.  ^^««i»»»«« 
He  WEbS  after  the  battle  of  Boroughbridge  master  of  the  situation.  The  Mng'g 
But  if  he  had   destroyed    his   enemies,    he  had   not   learned    to  audSSi 
make  or  to  manage  his  friends ;  he  could  not  govern  and  they 
misgoverned.    The  desertion  and  treason  of  his  wife,  brothers,  and 
son  left  him  at  the  disposal  of  the  Despensers ;  the  earl  of  Pembroke 
was  dead ;  the  personal  friends  of  the  king  were  powerless  where 
they  were  not  dangerous.    Thus  the  wretched  man  perished.    Again  Bevivaiof 
all  parties  rallied  against  his  favourites;  the  Lancastrians  under  ^S^ 
Earl  Henry  and  Bishop  Stratford,  the  Badlesmere  par  fey  under  bishops 
Orlton  and  Burghersh ;  the  hold  on  the  queen  and  her  son  possessed 
by  Mortimer  obtained  for  him  the  aid  of  the  latter  party,  and  they 
accomplished  the  revolution.    The  prizes  of  dominion  were  divided 
among  the  victors  :  Lancaster  was  to  guide  the  council,  the  queen's 
bishops  were  to  administer  affairs  ;  Mortimer's  personal  influence  with 
Isabella  and  Edward  lodged  the  real  power,  unfettered  by  council  or 
ministry,  in  his  unscrupulous  hands.    Mortimer  himself  had  not 
been    a    politician;    as    Despenser    hereditarily    represented    the 
popular  party  of  1265,  Mortimer  hereditarily  represented  the  royal 
party,  but  in  both  personal  ambitions  outweighed  constitutional 
propensions. 

I  do  not  propose  to  follow  into  detail  the  events  of  1827  and  umiopa- 
1828  ;  it  is  enough  to  say  that,  whereas  the  new  government  by  its  ifortimer'B 
unpopular  foreign  policy  lost  the  national  regard  which  it  had  won  **'^^"™*^* 
by  domestic  legislation,  it  contained  in  itself  an  element  of  division 
which  was  incurable.    The  old  Lancaster  party  had  revenged  its  TbeLancas. 
wrongs  and  now  fell  back  on  its  old  political  principles ;   the  etoengthened 
dominant  court  party  knew  that  they  had  no  political  strength  and 
held  to  office  as  the  end  and  guarantee  of  their  existence.    Moreover 
the  Lancastrian  party  had  never  been  actuated  by  the  personal 
hatred  of  the  late  king  which  was  a  leading  feeling  in  Mortimer  and 
Isabella.    After  the  death  of  Edward  II.  the  rift  widened ;  Lancaster 
found  his  position  a  sinecure  and  a  pretence,  with  no  real  power 
and  no  real  responsibility ;  his  friends  were  left  out  of  office,  and  his 
very  safety  was  problematical.    The  queen  and  the  young  king,  and 
not  less  the  great  ministries  of  state,  were  under  Mortimer's  hand ; 
and  Edward  was  beginning  his  reign  with  proceedings  of  wanton 
terrorism  and  extortion.     Parliaments  were  multiplied,   but  no 
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remedial  legislation  resulted ;  taxes  were  granted,  bnt  eTery  proper 
function  of  government  was  in  abejanee. 

Matters  were  in  this  stage  when  the  parliament  of  Salisbniy  was 
called  to  meet  on  the  16th  of  October  ld28 ;  it  was  the  fourth 
parliament  of  the  year ;  two  sessions  had  been  held  at  York  and  one 
at  Northampton.  The  archbishopric  of  Ganterbniy  was  jnst  filled 
ap  by  the  appointment  of  Mepeham.  The  country  had  been  kept 
alive  with  toomaments,  which  were  probably  the  pretexts  for 
dangerous  meetings  of  the  discontmted  lords.  And  many  lords 
were  discontented.  The  two  younger  sons  of  Edward  L,  Kent  and 
Norfolk*  were  drawing  nearer  to  Lancaster.  Bishop  Stratford  of 
Winchester  was  the  political  guide  of  that  party.  Orlton  and 
Burghersh  were  with  Mortimer.  Other  prelates  halted  between  the 
two,  for  they  knew  that  the  whole  order  was  unpopular.  The 
misgovemment  of  the  last  reign  was  generaUy  attributed  to  the 
prelates,  some  of  whom  were  distinctly  evil  men,  and  the  great 
majority  weak  ones.  t 

It  was  not  without  apprehensions  that  the  estates  met ;  and  the 
leaders  came  at  the  head  of  armed  retinues.  This  was  contrary  to 
rule,  and  contrary  even  to  an  order  which  the  government  had  just 
issued.  The  rival  factions  had  fights  on  Salisbury  Plain.  The  earl 
of  Lancaster  refused  to  come  into  the  city,  and  remained  with  his 
friends  and  retainers  at  Winchester,  whither  the  king,  at  Mortimer's 
suggestion,  marched  in  hostile  guise  against  him.  The  earl  fled 
before  the  king,  but  the  intention  of  resistance  was  regarded  as  a 
crime  for  which  pardon  had  afterwards  to  be  obtained.*  The  prelates 
ran  still  greater  risks ;  Bishop  Stratford,  who  was  lodged  at  the 
nunnery  of  Wilton,  narrowly  escaped  assassination  by  Mortimer's 
emissaries.' 

The  parliament  was  opened  by  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  the  chan- 
cellor, and  Walter  Hervey,  archdeacon  of  Salisbury,  as  the  king's 
commissioners.'  It  continued  in  session  until  the  81st  of  October. 
It  is  probable  that  the  assembly  met,  as  in  1884,  in  the  great  hall  of 
the  bishop's  palace,  and  that  the  estates  when  they  separated  sat  in 
the  houses  of  the  canons  or  in  the  chapter-house.  The  prelates 
certainly  met  in  a  separate  house.  Of  the  debates  nothing  is  known. 
The  deliberations  of  the  bishops  were  broken  in  upon  by  Mortimer 
and  his  armed  force ;  ^  Bishop  Stratford  fled  in  alarm  first  to  his 
manor  at  Downton  ^  and  thence  to  Winchester,  notwithstanding  the 
king's  express  order  that  none  should  leave  the  city  during  the 


>  Bot.  Pari.  ii.  62,  256,  448. 
'  Birchington,    Anglia    Baora,     i. 
19. 
■  Fcedera,  ii.  762,  758 ;  Beport  on 
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session.  No  statutes  were  passed,  no  taxes  granted ;  a  few  entries 
on  the  Close  Bolls  represent  all  the  business  that  was  transacted  ; 
and  the  creation  of  three  new  earls,  one  of  whom  was  Mortimer  onatioii 

of  ^krifi 

himself,  was  the  whole  ostensible  result.  But  the  break-up  of  the 
parliament  was  the  first  great  overt  sign  of  the  general  discontent. 

At  the  close  Edward  and  the  court  removed  to  Wallingford,  Attempts 
whence  on  the  11th  of  November  were  issued  letters  ordering  the  stntfmd 
sheriff  of  Hampshire  to  bring  Bishop  Stratford  before  the  king  in 
the  ensuing  Hilary  term  to  answer  for  his  contempt  of  the  royal 
order.^  The  bishop  did  not  comply,  but  fled  from  Winchester  to 
Waltham,  hiding  occasionally  in  ttie  neighbouring  woods.  The 
court  from  Wallingford  went  to  London,  spent  a  week  at  West- 
minster early  in  December,  and  then  proceeded  northwards. 

As  soon  as  the  court  had  left  the  opposition  set  to  work.  Archbishop  Meettng  of 

M-i  mini ■  tnm    ATl^ 

Mepeham  saw  before  hirg  a  chance  of  following  in  the  steps  of  Stephen  baxooB  at 
Langton ;  he  came  to  S.  Paul's  on  the  18th  of  December  and  met  a  dw^lb"' 
company  of  earls  and  bishops.^    The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  col- 
lect a  body  of  magnates  who  could  be  depended  upon.    That  day  were  summona 
issued  letters  of  summons,  in  the  names  of  the  earls  of  Sent  and  &itiifniunds 
Norfolk,  for  a  meeting  at  London  to  treat  of  the  dangers  imminent ; 
the  king  was  riding  about  the  country  with  an  armed  multitude,  and, 
contrary  to  the  Great  Charter  and  his  coronation  oath,  was  plunder- 
ing, seizing,  and  destroying  his  faithful  peers.'    Among  the  lords  Oompodtum 
who  took  upon  them  this  dangerous  responsibility  were,  besides  the 
two  royal  earls  and  the  bishops  of  London  and  Winchester,  the 
lord  Wake,  son-in-law  of  the  earl  of  Lancaster,  and  brother-in-law  of 
the  earl  of  Kent,  and  Hugh  of  Audley,  the  competitor  with  Hugh  le 
Despenser  for  the  Gloucester  earldom.^    The  news  of  the  negotiation 
soon  reached  the  court,  and  Mortimer  prepared  to  set  up  the  royal 
standard.    The  lords,  who  were  not  quite  ready  for  open  war,  sent  the  Mewage  to 
-archdeacon  of  Essex,  John  of  Elham,  to  persuade  the  king  to  desist,  but 
the  appeal  was  in  vain.    The  earl  of  Lancaster  kept  Christmas  at  Uneasy 
Waltham,  the  earl  of  Norfolk  at  Blackfriars,  and  the  archbishops  and 
bishops  at  S.  Paul's.    The  earls  of  Norfolk  and  Lancaster  had  been 
atieud  in  consequence  of  the  execution  of  Bobert,  lord  Holland,  who 
had  been  beheaded  as  a  traitor  to  the  late  earl  Thomas,  whilst  in 
some  way  or  other  he  was  under  the  protection  of  the  earl  of  Norfolk. 
The  prelates  spent  an  anxious  week,  for  the  king  sent  no  answer, 
And  the  earl  of  Lancaster  gave  no  sign.    The  bishop  of  Bochester  TheaMMn- 

tioii  of  vx 

excused  himself  on  account  of  his  health,  and  on  receiving  an  express  biahop  of 
•command  from  the  archbishop,  who  was  his  liege  lord  in  temporals 
as  well  as  spirituals,  returned  the  same  answer.    Mepeham  was  very 

'  FcBdera,  U.  753.  >  W.  Dene,  Ang.  Sacra,  i.  368. 

*  See  Yol.  in  B.  S.  p.  348.  *  See  yoI.  in  B.  S.  p.  844. 
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angry,  and  remarked  with  a  scof^  '  The  bishop  of  Rochester  delights 
himself  in  quietness ' ;  whereto  one  of  his  people  pleasantly  said, '  He 
wants  to  be  "  A  per  se,"  alone  by  himself/  This  being  told  to  the 
bishop  he  said,  '  I  would  rather  be  "  A  per  se  "  than  with  the  other 
letters,'  meaning  the  other  bishops  assembled  at  London.  He  was 
astonished  that  the  primate  in  the  depth  of  winter  should  go  to 
London  to  treat  behind  the  king's  back  on  false  pretext  and  real 
motives  which  were  not  revealed  to  the  archbishop  himself/  It  is 
probable  that  the  royal  earls  were  mistrusted  by  the  baronage  at 
large,  and  the  assemblage  that  accepted  their  invitation  was  not  a 
large  one. 

However,  on  New  Year's  Day,  the  earl  of  Lancaster  came  up 
from  Waltham  with  a  large  retinue,  paid  his  respects  to  the  bishops 
at  S.  Paul's,  and  went  on  to  Blaokfriars,  where  he  was  formally 
reconciled  with  the  earl  of  Norfolk.'  The  next  day  a  solemn 
assembly  was  held  in  the  cathedral,  and  articles  were  drawn  up 
containing  the  points  of  grievance  against  the  king,  with  which  the 
archbishop,  the  bishop  of  London,  and  the  king's  two  uncles  were 
sent  to  the  court.  They  demanded  that  Mortimer  and  the  queen 
should  live  on  their  own  property  and  allow  the  king  the  proper  use 
of  his  own  ;  that  inquiry  should  be  made  as  to  the  causes  of  the 
success  of  the  Scots ;  that  account  should  be  given  of  the  transfer 
of  authority  from  the  royal  council  appointed  at  the  coronation,  of 
the  expenditure  of  the  late  king's  treasure,  the  surrender  ^  of  the 
king's  rights  over  Scotland,  and  the  disparagement  of  his  sister  by 
her  Scottish  marriage.  Mortimer  was  on  the  alert.  He  had  already 
begun  to  ravage  the  earl  of  Lancaster's  estates,  and  was  leading  a 
large  force  against  the  town  of  Leicester,^  the  capital  of  the  earl's 
possessions  in  middle  England.  On  the  4th  of  January  the  royal 
army  occupied  Leicester,  and  he  ravaged  the  country  for  eight  days. 
The  embassy  had  no  influence  with  the  king,  but  the  earls  of  Kent 
and  Norfolk  were  persuaded  to  detach  themselves  from  the  enter- 
prise which  they  themselves  had  started.  Lancaster  accordingly, 
with  the  bishops  of  London  and  Winchester,  and  the  lords  Wake 
and  Audley,  marched  towards  Leicester.  They  were  joined  by 
several  other  barons  who  had  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  politics 
of  the  late  reign ;  the  old  adventurer,  Henry  de  Beaumont,  who 
had  been  involved  in  Gaveston's  disgrace,  and  had  deserted  Edward 
II.  in  his  later  troubles ;  Sir  William  Trussell,  the  proctor  of  the 
parliament  who  had  in  the  name  of  the  nation  renounced  allegiance 
to  Edward  of  Carnarvon ;  Thomas  de  Wyther,  who  had  beheaded 
Bobert  of  Holland,  and  Sir  Thomas  de  Boscelin.'^    The  Londoners 


*  W.  Dene,  Ang.  Sao.  i.  369. 

*  See  vol.  in  B.  S.  p.  343. 


*  Barnes,  Edward  III.  pp.  31,  39. 
«  Knighton,  o.  2554.         ^  Ibid. 
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helped  ,the  Lancastrian  oause  with  a  contingent  of  600  men,  an  Ttw  LondoD 
offence  for  which  they  were  afterwards  called  to  acoonnt.    With  ^^^^^^^^ 
such  an  army  as  these  influential  lords  could  collect,  Lancaster 
marched  to  Bedford,  where  he  encamped,  intending  to  await  the  LuoMtv 
approach  of  Mortimer ;  and  at  Bedford  he  received  the  information  S»^d, 
that  the  two  earls,  the  king's  uncles,  had  gone  over  to  Mortimer,  ^^^^e 
He  had  difficulty  in  keeping  order  in  his  own  camp,  and  as  soon  as  ^7 
the  royal  forces  appeared  he  had  no  better  policy  than  submission. 
The  king's  grace  was  vouchsafed  to  him  at  the  petition  of  the  arch- 
bishop and  in  consideration  of  a  fine  of  11,000Z.    A  promise  was 
made  that  the  complaints  alleged  should  receive  redress  in  the  next 
parliament,  a  promise  made  compulsory  by  the  alarm  of  a  general 
rising.    Lancaster  was  able  to  obtain  immunity  for  his  own  imme- 
diate friends,  but  Henry  de    Beaumont,  Trussell,  Wyther,  and  paniduaent 
Boscelin  had  to  leave  tiie  kingdom,  and  ,the  citizens  of  London,  henots 
among  whom  Hamo  of  Chigwell  was  the  representative  man,  were 
left  at  the  king's  mercy.^    This  pacification  must  have  taken  place 
about  the  12th  or  18th  of  January. 

As  soon  as  the  tumult  was  over  Mepeham  went  to  Canterbury  to  oiurob 
celebrate  the  festival  of  his.  enthronement,  and  before  the  end  of  ^"^ 
January  was  again  in  London  holding  an  ecclesiastical  counoiL 
On  the  22nd  Edward,  as  the  Annales  Londanienses  record,  was  ^^^^^^^^^ 
setting  the  legal  machinery  to  work,  to  punish  Hamo  of  Chigwell  Hamo  of 
and  his  companions ;  and  on  the  9th  of  February  parliament  was 
to  meet,  by  adjournment  from  the  abortive  session  at  Salisbury. 
This  assembly  was  in  session  from  the  9th  to  the  22nd  of  February,  Paruamect 
but  it  has  left  no  act  on  the  statute  roll  and  no  record  of  proceedings.'  un 
The  citizens  of  London  who  had  taken  part  in  the  rising  were 
indicted  on  divers  pretexts  during  the  sitting  of  the  parliament,  and 
several  of  them  were  hanged.    We  have  seen  how  narrowly  Hamo 
of  Chigwell  escaped. 

It  is  needless  to  observe  that  the  promises  of  redress  which  ^^^^ 
Mortimer  had  made  at  Bedford  were  never  fulfilled  ;  nor  were  the  ^ 
recalcitrant  earls,  even  after  penitence,  really  forgiven.    In  the 
summer  of  1829  the  young  king  and  queen  went  to  France ;  a  grand 
ceremonial  of  pacification  took  place  in  September  after  their  return ; 
and  early  in  1880  Queen  Philippa  was  crowned.    Thus  time  was  Mommer*g 
given  for  the  concocting  of  the  cruel  plot  by  which  Mortimer 
wreaked  his  first  vengeance  on  the  earl  of  Sent,  whom  he  found 
means  of  persuading  that  his  hapless  brother  Edward  of  Carnarvon 
was  still  alive.     The  curious  evidence  which  from  time  to  time  has 
been  fabricated  to  show  that  Edward  escaped  from  Berkeley  Castie 

>  Knighton,  oo.  2564,  2556. 

*  Foedera,  ii.  766 ;  Report  on  the  Dignity  of  a  Peer,  i.  492. 
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and  lived  and  died  in  exile  must  be  reserved  for  separate  treatment 
hereafter.  Bach  as  it  was,  it  tempted  earl  Kdmnnd  to  his  doom ; 
the  terror  of  his  &te  roused  up  in  the  ro jol  house  and  in  the  yoong 
sovereign  himself  the  determination  to  get  rid  of  Mortimer.  By  one 
of  the  strangest  pieces  of  medieval  pbcability,  within  little  more 
than  half  a  century  we  find  the  heir  of  Mortimer  heir  of  the  crown 
of  England ;  the  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Kent  married  to  the  son  of 
Sir  Bobert  Holland,  and  the  house  of  Holland  joined  in  unhappy 
marriages  with  the  families  of  the  White  and  Bed  Bose,  until  tbe 
middle  ages  dose  in  the  deluge  of  civQ  war. 

The  struggle  between  the  rival  administrations  which  had  risen 
tei7F«iitiei  by  the  support  of  the  Mortimer  and  Lancaster  parties  continued  as 
a  struggle  between  two  court  factions  long  after  the  death  of 
Mortimer,  and  the  animosity  which  long  survived  the  chief  actors 
broke  out  in  1841  in  the  quarrel  between  Edward  m.  and  Archbishop 
Stratford :  Burghersh  was  dead,  but  Orlton  was  as  malicious  as 
ever.  But  this  portion  of  history  lies  for  the  present  too  fan  ahead, 
and  is  itself  perhaps  only  a  link  in  the  later  complications  of  a  long 
and  tedious  reign. 


oftaendl- 
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[The  following  is  a  portion  of  the  Preface  to  a  volume  containing  four* 
works  dealing  with  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  In  one  of  these  works,  the 
Commendatio  Lamentctbilis,  is  to  be  found  a  comparison  of  Edward  I.'s 
personal  appearance,  with  that  of  Henry  II.  *  Henry  was  of  middle 
height,  Edward  was  very  tall,  a  head  tidier  than  the  generality  of  his 
subjects ;  Henry  had  a  small  nose,  Edward  a  long  one ;  Henry  was  ruddy, 
red-haired,  and  blue-eyed;  Edward  had  black  and  curly  hair,  and  his 
eyes  were  probably  dark  also.'  Such  is  Bishop  Stubbs's  summary  of  a 
portion  of  the  chronicler's  description  of  the  two  Idngs.  Both  men  were 
fond  of  hunting,  both  able  and  original  legislators,  both  eloquent,  cautious, 
and  patient.  Edward  II.  was  very  different  from  both  Edward  I.  and 
Henry  11. ;  Bishop  Stubbs's  sketch  of  his  reign  brings  out  many  interesting 
points.] 

Thb  reign  of  Edward  II.  possesseSi  in  its  more  prominent  events,  an  cbancterof 
extraordinary  amount  of  tragio interest ;  but  outside  of  the  dramatic  BAwaMU. 
crises  it  may  be  described  as  exceedingly  dreary.    There  is  a  miser- 
able level  of  political  selfishness  which  marks  without  exception 
every  public  man ;  there  is  an  absence  of  sincere  feeling  except  in 
the  shape  of  hatred  and  revenge ;  there  is  a  profession  of  economic 
and  reforming  zeal  which  never  comes  into  practice,  and  there  is 
no  great  triumph  of  good  or  evil  to  add  a  moral  or  inspire  a  sympathy. 
This  absence  of  inspiring  topics  renders  certain  parts  of  the  reign  The  middle 
simply  unreadable ;  yet  there  are  great  quantities  of  records  which  S^pedail^ 
are,  as  a  series,  instructive  enough,  and  capable  of  a  good  deal  of  ^^"^^ 
antiquarian  illustration.    This  is  true  of  the  whole  of  the  reign,  but 
especially  true  of  the  years  that  intervene  between  the  death  of 
Gaveston  and  the  attack  on  the  Despensers.    During  this  period  the 
national  history  may  be  summed  up  as  a  series  of  attempts  made  by  Piartgr 
the  party  of  the  earl  of  Lancaster  to  reduce  the  king  to  impotence, 
on  the  pretext  of  compelling  him  to  observe  the  Ordinances  ;  inter- 
rupted from  time  to  time  by  renewals  of  the  Scottish  war,  which 
constrained  the  conflicting  parties  to  a  show  of  reconciliation  and 
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joint  action ;  and  by  a  series  of  intrigues  and  connter-intrigues  to 
obtain,  for  a  party  independent  of  the  earl  of  Lancaster,  a  hold  on 
the  royal  administration.  The  king  all  the  time,  whether  working 
underhand  against  Lancaster,  or  acting  overtly  against  him  under 
the  influence  of  a  body  of  allies  in  whom  he  had  no  confidence,  is 
gradually  being  thrown  more  and  more  completely  and  helplessly  on 
the  support  of  the  Despensers,  who  finally  get  him  entirely  under 
their  himds. 

Gaveston  perished  in  June  1812 ;  the  second  half  of  that  year 
and  the  whole  of  the  next  were  occupied  with  negotiations  for 
reconciliation ;  the  parties  reconciled  joined  in  the  war  with  Robert 
Bruce ;  the  battle  of  Bannockbum  furnished  Lancaster  with  a  con- 
vincing argument  of  the  king's  incapacity  and  of  the  importance 
of  the  Ordinances.  Gradually  almost  all  power  slipped  out  of  the 
king's  hands,  and  in  the  parliament  of  Lincoln,  held  in  January  1816, 
the  earl  was  made  chief  counsellor,  and  restraints  were  placed  on 
the  action  of  the  king,  who  was  to  undertake  nothing  important  or 
arduous  without  the  consent  of  the  earls  and  barons.  Edward  had 
nothing  better  to  do  than  to  confirm  the  Ordinances,  and  try,  by 
satisfying  the  demands  of  the  clergy,  to  secure  some  measure  of 
peace  and  some  supplies  of  money. 

This  state  of  things  did  not  continue  long.  The  king  tried  to 
make  a  party  of  his  own,  and  different  clusters  of  courtiers  organised 
themselves  in  parties  too,  to  take  advantage  of  the  first  opportunity 
that  might  arrive  of  gaining  power  on  the  pretext  of  freeing  him. 
The  year  1817  was  a  period  of  intrigue  and  private  war.  Lancaster, 
as  we  learn  from  a  valuable  letter  preserved  by  the  Bridlington 
historian,^  had  attempted,  in  his  office  of  chief  counsellor,  to  impose 
some  new  ordinances.  A  committee  had  been  appointed  in  the 
Lincoln  parliament  to  reform  the  administration,  and  of  this 
committee,  which  included  bishops  and  earls,  the  leading  men  were 
Lancaster  himself.  Archbishop  Reynolds  who  was  supposed  to  be 
committed  heart  and  soul  to  the  king's  side,  and  Bartholomew,  lord 
Badlesmere,  who  was  an  enemy  of  Lancaster  and  only  cared  for  the 
king  as  the  fulcrum  to  be  used  for  the  promotion  of  his  own  ambi- 
tion of  governing.  Ordinances  were  framed  and  were  sent  in  writing 
to  the  king  by  the  hands  of  Badlesmere  and  Inge  the  chief  justice. 
Of  course  nothing  was  done,  and  the  precise  purport  of  the  ordinances 
themselves  is  not  now  to  be  recovered.  The  earl  was  violently 
offended,  and  his  sulky  attitude  strengthened  the  hands  of  the 
intriguing  parties  at  the  court.  But  matters  went  further.  Early 
in  1817  the  king  called  councils  which  Lancaster  refused  to  attend.^ 

'  See  vol.  in  B.  S.  pp.  50,  51. 

*  Mon.  Malmesb.  yoI.  in  B.  S.  pp.  226-228,  and  notes. 
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He  sent  to  the  pope  to  ask  for  absolution  from  his  oath  to  the  Bdward 
Ordinanoesand  for  a  sentence  against  the  Scots.  The  pope  declined  tSe  pope 
both  requests ;  the  Ordinances  were  drawn  up  by  men  who  could 
be  trusted  with  the  interests  of  both  church  and  crown ;  the  Scots 
were  not  to  be  condemned  until  the  cause  had  been  tried  on  its 
merits;  if  the  king  would  devote  his  energies  to  the  crusade  the 
clergy  might  grant  him  money,  not  otherwise.  The  pope's  advice 
was  thrown  away.    The  courtiers  advised  defiance  of  Lancaster  and  intrigues 

agunit 

the  prosecution  of  the  Scottish  war,  to  which  the  great  earl  was  Lanoatter 
known  to  be  opposed.    The  earl  of  Warenne  was  now  the  king's 
confidant.    By  his  agency  the  countess  of  Lancaster  ^  was  enabled 
to  elope  from  her  husband ;  and  it  was  believed  that  the  scheme  for 
her  abduction  was  contrived  in  royal  council  at  Clarendon.    The 
earl  immediately  began  to  prepare  his  revenge  by  enUsting  strong  '^^^'^^'^ 
forces  of  retainers  and  by  collecting  the  barons  of  his  party  and  the 
numerous  and  powerful  vassals  of  his  own  five  earldoms.    To 
counteract  these  machinations,  and  to  draw  his  own  force  to  the 
north,  the  king  issued  orders  for  the  assembly  of  the  council  at 
Nottingham  on  the  twenty-first  of  July,  followed  by  a  sunmions  to 
muster  at  Newcastle  on  the  morrow  of  S.  Lawrence,  August  11. 
Lancaster  refused  to  attend  the  council.    His  letter  in  answer  to  lAnoatter's 
the  king's  remonstrance  is  preserved  by  the  Bridlington  annalist,^  Luanda 
and  the  Malmesbury  historian  furnishes  the  argument  which  his  ^'^'"""^ 
agents  offered  in  the  court.    He  would  not  attend  the  council  because 
the  business  to  be  treated  of  was  such  as,  according  to  the  Ordinances, 
could  only  be  treated  in  parliament.    He  would,  however,  obey  the 
summons  to  Newcastle.    In  the  meantime  he  collected  his  forces  at 
Pomfret.'    Edward,  after  holding  the  council  at  Nottingham,  took 
up  his  quarters  at  York  on  the  8th  of  September.    For  a  fortnight  ^^^^^ 
the  two  rival  powers  watched  one  another;  the  earl  refused  the  one  another 
king's  followers  leave  to  cross  the  Aire  at  Castleford  ;  the  king  did 
not  feel  strong  enough  to  dislodge  him ;  the  bishops  and  barons 
interposed  their  good  offices  and  a  meeting  was  agreed  on.    The 
earl  was  told  that  if  he  attended  the  conference  it  was  at  the  peril 
of  life  or  liberty,  and  the  meeting  did  not  take  place.^    But  the 
autumn  was  wasted ;  on  the  24th  of  September  ^  it  was  determined 
that  a  parliament  should  be  held  in  the  following  January  at  Lincoln 
where  all  complaints  were  to  be  satisfied,  and  the  king  marched  "^^^^ 
southward,  passing  by  Pomfret,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  aooth 
of  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  in  full  battle  array.^ 

*  The  most  ciroumstantial  account  '  Mon.  Malmesb.  vol.  in  B.  S.  p.  230. 
of  this  business  is,  I  think,  given  by          *  Mon.  Mahnesb.  ibid. 

Hall's  Continuator  of  Trivet,  pp.  20,  >  Pari.  Writ.  II.  i.  171. 

21,  22.  •  See  voL  in  B.  S.  p.  281 ;  Cont. 

*  See  voL  in  B.  S.  pp.  60,  51.  Trivet,  pp.  28,  24. 
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Neither  party  had  taken  much  by  the  move;  the  private  war 
between  Lancaster  and  Warenne  had  really  broken  out  in  Yorkshire, 
where  Lancaster  had  taken  the  castles  of  his  rival,  and  some  of  his 
riotous  followers  had  seized  Enaresborough.^  On  the  8rd  of 
November  the  king  issued  stringent  orders  for  peace.  The  parlia- 
ment summoned  for  January  was  not  held,  being  postponed  by 
successive  writs  to  March,  and  afterwards  to  June.  The  capture  of 
Berwick  by  the  Scots  in  April  1818  served  for  a  warning  of  the 
necessity  of  reconciliation. 

It  is  at  this  juncture  that  we  come  upon  a  very  extraordinary 
document  thoroughly  illustrative  of  the  state  of  political  morality. 
On  the  24th  of  November,  that  is  just  at  the  moment  when  both 
Edward  and  the  earl  had  put  themscdves  decidedly  in  the  wrong,  and 
each  had  shown  that  he  was  too  weak  to  coerce  the  other,  a  new 
party  ia  formed  to  grasp  at  the  reins  of  power.  The  leaders  of  this 
confederation  were  Badlesmere  and  Pembroke.  Badlesmere  was  the 
open  enemy  of  the  earl  of  Lancaster  ;  Pembroke,  who  perhaps  was 
the  king's  wisest  and  truest  friend,  had  never  forgiven  the  stain 
thrown  on  his  honour  by  the  seizure  of  Gaveston ;  but  he  probably 
saw  through  the  designs  of  Lancaster,  and  had  determined  to  head 
the  opposition.  In  the  curious  indenture  referred  to,  we  find  Boger 
D'Amory,  the  husband  of  one  of  the  Gloucester  heiresses,  binding 
himself  in  a  sum  of  10,0002.  sterling  to  give  his  whole  diligence  and 
legal  influence  with  the  king  to  induce  him  to  let  himself  be  guided 
and  governed  by  the  counsels  of  Pembroke  and  Badlesmere  and  to 
trust  their  counsels  beyond  all  other  people  on  earth,  so  far  as  they 
shall  advise  him  to  the  honour  and  profit  of  himself,  his  crown,  and 
his  kingdom ;  he  will  himself  act  according  to  their  counsels,  and 
will  not  trespass  against  them  in  any  point ;  nor  will  he  agree  to 
the  king  making  grants  beyond  twenty  pounds  in  land,  or  doing  any 
other  business  of  importance  without  their  acquiescence.'  It  is 
possible  that  this  agreement  is  one  of  a  set  by  which  others  of  the 
king's  council  formed  themselves  into  an  inner  council  to  hold  power 
and  restrain  the  king's  extravagance.  But  it  is  clear  that  the 
purpose  of  the  league  was  hostile  to  Lancaster ;  and,  although  we 
do  not  know  that  it  included  the  earl  Warenne  and  the  other 
Gloucester  claimants,  we  are  told  by  the  Malmesbury  writer  that 
Audley  and  Despenser  as  well  as  D'Amory  were  among  the  great 
earl's  enemies. 

The  parliament  called  for  January  27,  1818,  was  on  the  4th  of 

*  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  fallen,  with  the  rest  of  the  possessionB 

important  Honour,  which  was  after-  of  the  earldom  of  Cornwall,    as   an 

wards   and   is    still    a    considerable  escheat  on  the  death  of  Gaveston. 

member  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  '  Pari.  Writs,  U.  ii.  120. 

was  now  in  the  king's  hands,  having  *  See  vol.  in  B.  S.  p.  286. 
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that  month  postponed  to  the  12th  of  March  by  the  advice  of  the  Postpone- 
lords  who  were  desirons  of  making  terms  with  Lancaster.  It  was  parliament 
to  have  met  at  Lincoln,  but  the  difficulties  which  led  to  the  first 
postponement  led  to  a  second,  and  on  the  8rd  of  March  it  was 
countermanded,  to  meet  on  the  19th  of  June  at  the  same  place.  Li 
the  interval  a  council  was  held  at  Leicester,^  to  which  the  Bridlington 
writer  gives  the  name  of  parliament,  but  which  was  really  a 
conference  of  representative  members  of  both  parties  attended  by 
the  chancellor. 

Berwick  was  taken  by  the  Scots  on  the  2nd  of  April,  and  the  o^diat 
council  at  Leicester,  whidi  sat  on  the  12th,  was  awed  into  harmony.  ^^^{^ 
The  archbishop  and  five  bishops,  three  earls,  twenty-eight  barons, 
and  two  judges  swore  to  maintain  the  Ordinances ;  a  new  scheme 
for  general  reconciliation  was  set  on  foot,  and  one  of  the  terms  of 
pacification  was  that  the  two  Despensers  were  to  be  retained  by  the 
earl  of  Lancaster  with  a  service  of  two  hundred  horse ;  prisoners 
were  to  be  released  and  charters  of  pardon  issued.'  The  earl  of 
Warenne,  however,  was  not  to  be  pardoned  for  assisting  in  the 
countess  of  Lancaster's  elopement.  It  was  time  that  something 
should  be  done.  The  Scots  had  burned  Northallerton  and  carried 
their  devastations  as  far  as  Bolton.  The  king  ordered  the  gentlemen  Hiutary 
of  Yorkshire  to  collect  the  forces  of  the  county,  and  prepared  to  go 
northwards  himself.  But  the  earl  would  not  obey  the  summons  to 
parliament,  and  on  the  4th  of  June  the  king  gave  up  the  idea  of 
holding  one,  recalled  the  summons  to  Lincoln,  and  issued  writs  for 
a  military  levy  to  meet  at  York  on  the  26th  of  July.^  On  the  8th  of 
June  at  S.  Paul's  he  declared  himself  ready  to  confirm  the  Ordin- 
ances.^ Early  in  July  he  came  to  Nori^iampton,  the  earl  being 
at  Tutbury.^  The  court  was  at  Northampton  from  July  4th  to 
the  4th  of  August,  during  which  time  the  chancellor  travelled  back- 
wards and  forwards  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace  between  the  two.^ 
On  the  81st  of  July  a  general  pardon  was  issued  to  the  Lancaster  General 
partisans,^  and  on  the  14th  of  August  the  cousins  met  at  Hathem,*  toA^ost^ 
near  Loughborough,  and  gave  each  other  the  kiss  of  peace.    The  ^^ 

'  Mon.  Malmesb.  p.  288 ;  Bridling- 
ton, p.  54 ;  Pari.  Writs,  U.  ii.  122. 

'  Bridlington,  voL  in  B.  8.  p.  56. 

»  Pari.  Writs,  TL  i.  501. 

*  Annales  Paulini,  1.  282;  Pari. 
Writs,  n.  i.  181. 

'  The  conyersations  between  the 
earl  and  the  chancellor  are  recorded 
by  Knighton,  c.  2585,  who  says  that 
they  took  place  at  Tutbury,  the  head 
of  the  Derby  earldom.  The  bishops 
of  Norwich  and  Ely  were  the  mes- 
sengers, the  latter  being  chancellor. 


•  ParL  Writs,  TL  ii.  128, 124. 

»  Ibid.  125. 

'  Ann.  PaoL  i.  288;  Cont. 
Trivet,  p.  27.  Knighton,  c.  2584, 
makes  the  place  of  meeting  Syroches 
brigge,  'qoaa  modo  vocatur  Sotes- 
bryge';  and  the  Bridlington  writer, 
vol.  in  B.  S.  p.  55,  calls  it  *  Sortebrigge 
juxta  Lughteborghe.'  Possibly  it  is 
the  place  called  Zouch-bridge  in  the 
Ordxiance  map,  where  the  Soar  is 
crossed  near  Hathern. 
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terms  had  been  sealed  on  the  9th  at  Leek  in  Stafifbidshire,  and  were 
to  be  sabmitted  to  a  parliament  which  was  to  meet  on  the  20th  of 
October  at  York.  Any  plan  of  a  campaign  against  the  Scots  was 
now  impracticable.  The  parliament  met  at  York  and  confirmed  the 
terms  of  what  was  really  a  surrender  on  the  part  of  the  king. 

Edward  had  been  represented  in  the  negotiations  by  Pembroke 
and  Badlesmere,  who  may  thus  be  understood  to  have  made  good 
their  position  to  the  council,  with  the  earl  of  Arundel,  four  bishops 
and  four  barons,  one  of  whom  was  Soger  Mortimer.^  These  agreed 
that  the  king  should  confirm  the  Ordinances  and  issue  the  requisite 
pardons;  and  that  a  standing  conmiittee  of  council  should  be 
appointed  to  reside  constantly  with  the  king.  Two  bishops,  one 
earl,  one  baron,  and  one  banneret  nominated  by  Lancaster  were  to 
attend  for  three  months  at  a  time ;  what  could  be  done  without 
parliament  they  were  to  do,  and  their  administration  was  to  be 
reviewed  by  parliament.  The  estates  at  York  ratified  the  scheme, 
and  continued  the  earUs  nominees  in  their  places.  The  younger 
Despenser  was  also  appointed  or  confirmed  as  chamberlain.' 

I  must  pass  over  the  two  following  years,  during  the  greater  part 
of  which  the  king  was  employed  in  the  north,  the  court  being  at 
York  from  October  1818  to  January  1820,  and  the  siege  of  Berwick 
being  pressed  with  more  ardour  thui  vigilance.  The  rapid  incursion 
of  the  Scots  in  September  1819,  during  which  the  archbishop  with 
the  men  of  Yorkshire  was  defeated  at  Myton,  and  which  carried 
devastation  over  Airedale  and  Wharfedale  and  to  the  gates  of 
Pomfret,  had  the  effect  of  raising  the  siege  of  Berwick,  and  rousing 
in  their  bitterest  form  the  king's  suspicions  of  Earl  Thomas.  The 
earl  did  indeed  offer  to  purge  himself  of  the  charges  against  him,' 
but  he  would  not  attend  a  council  which  was  held  without  a  parlia- 
ment. His  declaration  that  that  parliament  should  not  be  held  in 
cameris  ^  is  perhaps  the  most  distinct  enunciation  that  we  have  of 
his  constitutional  policy.  After  the  king's  visit  to  France  in  the 
summer,  and  an  uneasy  parliament  held  in  October  at  Westminster, 
the  alarms  of  civil  war  began  to  be  heard  again. 

As  I  am  attempting  in  this  sketch  mainly  to  direct  attention  to 
the  material  additions  to  our  knowledge  contributed  by  the  authorities 
before  us,  I  will  not  repeat  the  story  of  the  quarrel  about  Oower, 
which  seems  to  have  thrown  the  younger  Despenser  into  permanent 
hostility  to  the  party  supported  by  Lancaster.  The  earl  himself  was 
not  directly  concerned  in  the  Glamorganshire  quarrel,  but,  as  usual, 
was  willing  to  contribute  to  any  movement  of  disturbance.  By  this 
time  also  the  influence  of  Badlesmere  had  waned,  and  the  king  had 


Pari.  Write,  H.  i.  184, 186. 
*  Statotes  of  the  Realm,  i.  181. 


'  Mon.  Malmesb.  yoI.  in  B.  S.  p.  249. 
«  Ibid.  p.  250. 
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yielded  himself  entirely  to  the  guidanoe  of  the  Despensers.  It  may, 
however,  be  useful  here  again  to  mark  the  dates  of  the  more  im- 
portant incidents. 

As  soon  as  Edward  returned  from  France,  in  July  1820,  he  Fariiament 
summoned  on  the  6th  of  August  a  meeting  of  the  lords  and  commons  isso 
in  parliament,  for  the  6th  of  October.    It  was  well  attended,  but 
Lancaster,  as  usual,  absented  himself,  and  sent  Nicolas  Segrave  as 
his  proxy.^    The  session  was  not  a  quiet  one.    Although  we  do  not 
know  that  the  question  about  Gower  was  mooted  in  it,  the  estates 
refused  to  confirm  grants  which  the  king  had  made  to  the  pope's 
relations,  and  petitioned  for  a  severe  inquiry  by  the  justices  into  the 
unlawful  confederations  for  breach  of  the  peace  which  were  doing 
mischief  in  every  county.'    The  session  ended  on  the  26th  of 
October,  and  on  the  18th  of  December  commissions  of  oyer  and 
terminer  were  issued  in  compliance  with  the  parliamentary  petition. 
On  the  14th  of  January,  1821  the  justices  itinerant  at  the  Tower 
were  directed  to  examine  into  unlawful  *  colligations,  confederations, 
and  conventions  by  oaths  '  which  were  known  to  have  been  formed 
in  the  city.'    The  disturbed  state  of  Glamorganshire  was  now  Diatorbed 
known  :  on  the  20th  the  king  directed  a  special  commission  for  the  ^wcr' 
apprehension  of  malefactors  in  Gower,^  and  on  the  80th  wrote  to 
the  earls  of  Hereford,  Arundel,  and  Warenne,  forbidding  them 
to  attend  an  illegal  gathering  which    had  been   summoned   to 
treat  of  matters  touching  the  Crown.-*^    The  same  day  the  sherififis 
of  the  northern  counties  were  ordered  to  warn  all   men  against 
attending  unlawful  meetings.    It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  king 
knew  what  the  matter  in  contention  was,  who  were  the  chief  com- 
batants, and  from  what  quarter  they  looked  for  assistance.    As 
the  season  advanced,  and  matters  grew  more  threatening,  Edward 
prepared  to  go  westward.    He  reached  Gloucester  late  in  March,  Theidogiii 
and  on  the  28th  wrote  to  the  lord  Hastings,  the  earl  of  Hereford,  icax^rmi 
the  two  Bogers  of  Mortimer,  the  younger  Despenser,  John  Gifiard 
of    Brimsfield,  and   Thomas   and   Maurice   of   Berkeley ;    all  of 
them  men  whose  names  have   an  unhappy  prominence  in  the 
later  records  of  the  reign.    He  has  heaxA,  he   tells   them,  that 
there  ifi  war  on  the  March ;  they  must  come  to  a  council  at  Gloucester 
on  the  6th  of  April.^    Two  days  later  the  king  seems  to  have  fixed  ProcccdingB 
on  Hugh  of  Audley  as  the  chief  delinquent ;  he  was  specially  bound  nSJ^of 
to  the  king  by  covenant ;  he  had  again  and  again  refused  to  obey  Ba^^°^ 
the  royal  summons.    He  was  now  peremptorily  ordered  to  appear,  ^*^^Boary 

1  Ann.  Paul.  i.  290.  *  Foedera,  ii.  488 ;  Rot  Pari.  i.  371. 

*  FcBdera,  ii.  441 ;  Ann.  Paul.  i.  290,  291 ;  Pari.  Writs,  H.  u.  154, 155. 

*  Pari.  Writs,  U.  ii.  155.  »  Ibid. 

*  Ibid.  n.  i.  231. 
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and  the  Earl  Marshall  and  Justice  Spigumel  were  to  try  him.^    The 
other  confederates,  who  had  ventured  to  write  to  nrge  the  king  to  dis- 
miss Despenser,  or  place  him  in  the  hands  of  Lancaster,  were  Boger 
D'Amory,  John  Mowbray,  Boger  Clifford,  and  the  earl  of  Hereford. 
On  the  9th  of  April  the  sentence  of  forfeiture  was  issaed  against 
Aadley,'  and  about  the  same  date  the  king  seized  the  castle  of  S. 
Briavel,  which  belonged  to  Boger  D'Amory,  whom  he  had  warned 
by  a  letter  of  the  27th  March.'    On  the  21st  of  April  he  was  at 
Bristol,  whence  he  again  wrote  to  warn  the  Berkeleys  and  sixty-two 
other  great  lords  ;  ^  two  days  after  this  he  set  out  on  his  return  to 
London.    He  had  failed  to  quiet  the  disturbance,  and  probably  was 
unable  to  muster  a  force  that  could  overawe  the  discontented.    Before 
leaving  Bristol,  however,  he  wrote  to  the  earl  of  Hereford,  who 
was  his  brother-in-law,  remonstrating  with  him  for  his  disobedience 
in  not  attending  the  council,  arguing  that,  as  Hugh  le  Despenser 
was  appointed  chamberlain  by  the  parliament,  he  could  not  properly 
dismiss  him,  and  to  commit  him  to  custody  would  be  contrary  to 
the  Great  Charter,  the  common  law  of  the  kingdom,  the  Ordinancee, 
and  the  coronation  oath.    The  letter,  which  is  sufficiently  dignified, 
ended  with  a  sunmions  to  council  at  Oxford  on  the  10th  of  May.^ 
When  the  king  reached  Wallingford  he  issued  other  letters ;  the 
council  was  postponed  to  the  17th,  and  Hereford  and  Despenser 
were  both  forbidden  to  continue  their  private  war.^    As  soon,  in 
fact,  as  Edward  had  turned  eastward  the  confederates  had  overrun 
all  Despenser's  estates  in  Wales.^    Hugh  himself  was  believed  to  be 
in  attendance  on  the  king.    On  the  16th  of  May  the  summons  was 
issued  for  the  meeting  of  parliament  on  the  15th  of  July.® 

The  hand  of  Lancaster,  the  Malinesbury  writer  tells  us,*  was  in 
all  this  ;  but  he  had  not  stirred  overtly.  His  enemy  was  the  elder 
Hugh,  not  the  younger.  It  is  to  the  Bridlington  annalist  that  we 
owe  our  most  exact  information  about  the  part  which  the  great  earl 
was  now  about  to  take.^^  On  the  24th  of  May,  as  soon,  that  is,  as 
the  parliamentary  summons  was  received,  he  called  together  at  his 
castle  of  Pomfret  the  great  lords  of  the  north  country,  Multon  of 
Oilsland,  Fumivall  of  Sheffield,  the  baron  of  Greystoke,  the  Deyn- 
courts,  Fitzhugh  of  Middleham,  Percy  of  Topdiffe,  Marmion  of 
Tanfield,  Philip  Darcy,  William  Fitz- William,  Fauconberg,  Meynell, 

Wiltshire  on  Jane  11th,  «.e.  after 
Lancaster  had  declared  himself. 
These  dates  are  given  in  the  petition 
for  the  restoration  of  the  Despensers 
in  1898,  from  the  petition  of  1322; 
Bot.  Pari.  m.  361,  362. 

•  Pari.  Writs,  H.  i.  234. 

•  See  vol.  in  B.  S.  p.  257. 
**  See  vol.  in  B.  S.  p.  61. 


»  Pari.  Writs,  II.  ii.  158. 

•  Ibid. 

•  Mon.  Bialmesb.  p.  246 ;  Foedera, 
U.  445.  *  Pari.  Writs,  H.  u.  160. 

»  Ibid.  n.  i.  231. 

•  Ibid.  n.  ii.  161. 
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Thwing,  and  Constable ;  all  these,  for  themselves  and  their  retainers,  a  oonfedera- 
agreed  on  a  league  of  defence  ;  if  anyone  attacked  the  earl  or  any  of  op  an?^ 
the  league,  all  would  join  to  punish  the  aggressor  and  to  secure  the  "^^^ 
peace.    The  covenant,  which  was  written  in  French,  was  sealed  by 
each  of  the  lords. 

So  far,  perhaps,  the  earl  had  gone  no  further  than  the  usage  Legautj 
of  the  time,  however  illegal  and  unconstitutional,  warranted ;   he  ^'  ^^ 
had  as  much  right  to  make  an  alliance,  o£Fensive  and  defensive,  as 
Badlesmere  and  D'Amory  had  had  in  1817.    The  covenant  which  other 
the  king  himself  had  made  with  Hugh  of  Audley  was  distinctly  a  "™°^^^^ 
party  or  personal  covenant  superadded  on  the  feudal  relation,  or  on 
the  right  of  the  king  to  the  allegiance  of  his  subject.    Hugh  le 
Despenser,  as  we  learn  from  Dugdale,^  had  a  similar  covenant  with 
the  earl  of  Louth,  and  it  was  by  an  attempt  to  draw  in  John  Gifhrd 
to  such  a  confederation  that  he  laid  himself  open  to  the  charge  on 
which  the  first  article  of  his  condemnation  was  framed.^    But  the 
earl's  next  proceeding  was  ver/  strange.    He  summoned  the  arch-  Lancuter 
bishop  of  York,  the  bishops  of  Durham  and  Carlisle,  and  the  other  tS^ergy 
prelates  of  the  province  to  meet  at  Sherbum  in  Elmet,  on  the  28th  tnlbut'^ 
of  June ; '  and  at  the  same  time  invited  the  chief  of  the  malcontent  ^^^  ^^ 
lords,  who  had  been  harrying  the  estates  of  the  Despensers,  to  meet 
them.    In  a  word,  he  tried  to  bring  together  a  parb'ament  of  his 
own,  prelates,  barons,  bannerets,  and  knights. 

At  Sherburn,  then,  which  is  a  village  about  halfway  between  Lancaster's 
Pomfret  and  Tadcaster,  dignified  as  being  a  very  ancient  residence  St  sboimrD 
of  the  archbishops,  a  very  extraordinary  assembly  met.  There  was 
Archbishop  Melton,  who  throughout  his  life  was  a  faithful  friend  of 
the  king,  Bishop  Lewis  of  Durham,  brother  of  Edward's  favourite 
Henry  Beaumont,  and  the  old  Bishop  Halton  of  Carlisle,  who  had 
lived  in  alarms  from  the  Scots  for  thirty  years.  What  could  have 
induced  Melton  to  attend,  unless  it  was  the  hope  of  being  able  to 
mediate,  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  perhaps  he  felt  that  he  could  not 
trust  the  king,  and  that  it  was  not  wise  to  disappoint  the  earl ;  he 
certainly  came  and  brought  a  considerable  quota  of  his  clergy  with 
him.  With  Lancaster  appeared  the  earls  of  Hereford  and  Angus, 
and  a  goodly  number  of  lay  lords  of  north  and  south,  who  were  pre- 
pared to  cast  in  their  lot  with  them.  They  met  in  the  parish 
church,  and  the  proceedings  opened  as  in  parliament  by  the  reading 
of  articles  at  the  earl's  command.  The  articles  were  in  French  and 
included  the  agreement  concluded  at  Pomfret  in  the  preceding 
month,  with  a  statement  of  grievances  to  be  discussed  and  if  possible  statemeu 
provided  with  remedies.    The  grievances  were  the^  bad  ministers  fif'**^"^® 

1  Baronage,  p.  391.  '  Statutes  of  the  Realm,  i.  182. 

•  Bridlington,  vol.  in  B.  S.  p.  G2. 
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who  were  appointed  contrary  to  the  Ordinances  ;  the  banishments 
and  forfeitures  which  had  been  decreed  without  assent  of  peers ;  the 
visitation  of  the  special  commissions  for  patting  down  conspiracies ; 
the  action  of  the  justices  itinerant  at  London  on  the  writ  Quo 
warranto ;  the  abuses  of  the  staple,  and  the  imprudent  treaties 
made  with  foreign  nations.  It  was  also  declared  that  the  king  had 
too  many  lawyers  about  him,  so  many  in  fact  that  the  persons  whom 
the  court  wanted  to  implead  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  finding 
advocates  to  undertake  their  causes.^  This  bill  of  articles  having 
been  read  by  Sir  John  de  Bek,  acting  as  chancellor  to  the  almost 
sovereign  earl,  the  earl  himself  requested  the  prelates  to  retire  and 
consider  their  answers.  They  left  the  church  and  held  their  quasi- 
convocation  at  the  house  of  the  rector.  Lancaster  and  the  lords 
deliberated  apart.  The  result  of  the  consultation  was,  in  the 
chamber  of  the  lords,  a  determination  to  adhere  to  Lancaster  and  to 
maintain  the  quarrel  of  the  earl  of  Hereford  and  his  confederates 
against  the  Despensers.  This  was  drawn  in  an  indenture  in  which 
were  inserted  the  names  of  the  earls  of  Lancaster  and  Angus  and 
thirty-three  men  of  rank,  including  some  of  the  confederates  of 
Pomfret,  and  among  them  Sir  Bobert  of  Holland,  the  trusted  friend 
of  Lancaster,  who  afterwards  betrayed  the  good  cause,  and  Sir 
William  Trussell,  who  took  the  leading  part  four  years  afterwards  in 
the  deposition  of  the  king.'  It  was  by  the  influence  of  Lancaster 
that  the  elder  Hugh  le  Despenser  was  included  in  the  accusations 
prosecuted  against  his  son ;  and  in  all  probability  the  act  of  con- 
demnation, which  was  passed  a  month  after  in  the  real  parliament, 
may  have  been  drawn  up  on  this  occasion. 

After  the  lords  had  deliberated  the  clergy  sent  in  their  reply, 
addressed  to  the  earl  as  <  domine  reverende.* '  They  expressed  their 
sincere  gratitude  to  the  earl  for  the  heartfelt  anxiety  he  showed  for 
the  kingdom  and  country,  and  declared  themselves  willing  to  the 
utmost  of  their  ability  to  join  in  the  defence  against  the  Scots.  But 
further  than  that  they  were  not  disposed  to  go  :  as  to  the  '  motions 
of  late  set  on  foot '  (that  is,  the  political  quarrel),  *  they  humbly  and 
devoutly  supplicate  your  reverend  lordship  and  the  others  in  company 
with  you,  that  for  reverence  and  honour  of  God  and  holy  church,  the 
salvation  of  the  realm  and  the  quiet  of  the  people,  there  be  a  tolerance 
or  forbearance  of  the  said  motions '  (that  is  a  suspension  of  hostilities), 
*  and  that  in  the  next  parliament  concord  and  unity  may  be  ordained 
between  our  lord  the  king  and  his  lieges  by  peaceful  considerations 
in  Christ  as  to  what  is  most  expedient.  And  if  this  be  done  they 
trust  that  upon  all  the  articles  here  exhibited,  by  the  favour  of  God, 

*  Bridlington,  vol.  in^  a  pp.  62-64.      Tyrrell,  ill.  280. 

*  See    the    Indenture   printed   in         *  Bridlington,  voL  in  B.  S.  pp.  64, 65. 
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an  opportune  remedy  will  be  ordained  in  the  said  parliament.'  The  Fouey  of 
answer  was  a  good  one,  creditable  to  the  religious  spirit  of  the  clergy, 
and  a  clever  one,  foiling  the  earl  for  a  moment  with  his  own  weapon, 
and  recommending  confidence  in  parliament.  Nor  is  the  freedom 
with  which  it  is  given  less  creditable  to  the  earl,  who  evidently 
might  have  extorted  stronger  expressions  and  promises  of  support. 
'  This  answer  in  writing  having  been  read  before  the  earl,  he  in  right 
royal  fashion  returned  special  thanks  to  the  prelates  and  clergy,  and 
so  having  received  licence  to  depart  all  retired.' 

It  is  to  the  Bridlington  annalist  that  we  owe  the  most  striking  of  TymxcM 
these  details,  but  it  is  most  probable  that  either  in  the  public  records,  umm  pro- 
or  in  some  of  the  episcopal  registries,  even  a  fuller  account  may  be  ^'^^^^"^ 
preserved.    Tyrrell,  in  his  History  of  England,  has  preserved  a  copy 
of  the  indenture,  from  the  register  of  Christ  Church,  Canterbury, 
and  some  of  the  particulars  are  referred  to  in  the  proceedings  for 
setting  aside  the  exile  of  the  Despensers.    But    Tyrrell  placed 
Sherbum^  in  Dorsetshire,  a  mistake  corrected  by  Carte,  who,  however, 
extracted  his  list  of  the  confederates  from  Tyrrell's  work.'    It  is 
curious  that  Walsingham,  who  knew  of  the  Sherbum  gathering,  but 
did  not  know  where  Elmet  was,  wrote  the  name  so  that  of  his  editors 
one  read  Cliveden,  and  the  other  Elmedon.'    In  the  popular  histories 
of  the  epoch  scarcely  a  word  is  found  that  shows  any  knowledge  of 
this  most  curious  and  important  episode  of  the  struggle. 

Our  authorities  do  not,  I  think,  furnish  us  with  any  new  details  No  materiBi 
of  the  parliamentary  proceedings  against  the  Despensers,  or  of  the  onrinforma- 
war  which  followed,  over  and  above  the  anecdote  of  the  younger  fffjiSST**'' 
Hugh  which  is  preserved  by  the  canon  of  Bridlington.^    Nor  do  the  "^ 
few  particulars  recorded  of  the  king's  flight  from  Byland  to  Bridling- 
ton in  1822,^  although  interesting  in  themselves,  add  anything 
important  to  our  knowledge  of  the  period.    The  dreary  years  of  the 
Despenser  government  from  1822  to  1826  are  unbroken  by  any  ray 
of  political  light  or  poetical  incident.     And  even  when  we  reach  the 
great  crisis  at  the  end  of  the  latter  year,  we  have  to  contend  with  a 
dearth  of  such  minute  detail  as  would  give  life  or  reality  to  any 
picture  we  might  attempt  to  draw.    As,  however,  in  the  pre&ce  to 
the  first  volume,®  I  undertook  to  devote  a  few  pages  to  an  attempt 
to  arrange  the  chronology  and  determine  some  of  the  local  features 
of  the  revolution,  at  least  in  London,  I  will  endeavour,  with  the  aid 
of  the  Pauline  Annals  and  such  other  materials  as  are  within  reach, 
to  fulfil  the  promise. 

Edward,  it  may  be  remembered,  had  been  very  much  isolated 

>  Hiat.  of  England,  Hi.  279.  *  Vol.  in  R.  S.  p.  zxz. 

'  Carte,  Hist.  Engl.  ii.  «  Ibid.  pp.  79  sq. 

'  Walsingham,  ed.  Riley,  L  159.  '  Vol.  i.  p.  Ixxzy,  R.  8. 
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since  his  tragic  victory  over  Earl  Thomas.  He  had  lost  his  faithful 
friend  and  cousin,  Earl  Aymer  of  Pembroke  in  1824  ;  he  had  sent 
the  queen,  his  brother  the  earl  of  Kent,  and  his  son  Edward  to 
France  in  1826 ;  the  Earl  Warenne,  who  had  been  for  two  years  in 
command  in  Oascony,  had  only  just  returned,  and  at  no  time  had 
he  shown  himself  a  wise  counsellor.  Henry  of  Lancaster,  now 
known  as  earl  of  Leicester,  was  a  man  of  noble  character,  but  Edward 
might  well  distrust  him,  as  having  his  brother's  wrongs  to  avenge, 
and  a  claim,  as  yet  unsatisfied,  on  his  brother's  inheritance.  The 
earls  of  Hereford  and  Warwick  were  minors,  and  so  in  a  position  in 
which  the  king  could  not  obtain  help  from  them  as  friends,  nor 
strengthen  himself  by  destroying  them.  The  earl  of  Arundel  was 
faithful,  but  carried  little  weight ;  all  the  will  and  executive  force  of 
the  government  depended  on  the  Despensers.  The  chancellor 
Baldock  shared  the  unpopularity  of  the  court,  and  Archbishop 
Melton,  the  treasurer,  who  was  faithful  and  not  unpopular,  had  his 
means  of  usefulness  curtailed  by  the  watchful  enmity  of  the  weak 
and  ungenerous  primate  at  Canterbury.^  The  leading  men  of  the 
episcopal  body  were  men  who  had  forced  themselves  upon  the  king 
by  means  of  papal  intrigue  or  usurpation,  and  who  attributed  their 
loss  of  influence  at  court  to  the  hostility  of  Baldock,  whom  they 
had  supplanted  in  the  way  of  preferment,  or  to  the  Despensers,  who 
had  kept  them  out  of  their  temporalities  on  legal  pretexts.  With  his 
kinsmen  alienated,  his  great  nobles  in  minority  or  retirement,  his 
bishops  untrustworthy,  and  his  ministers  unpopular,  a  really  able 
king  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  strengthen  himself  by  aUianoe 
with  such  strong  political  elements  as  were  to  be  found  in  the  cities 
and  in  the  country  party  which  in  the  next  reign  showed  itself  so 
strong.  There  is  indeed  some  evidence  that  Edward  had  tried  to 
propitiate  the  Londoners,'  and  we  can  scarcely  think  that  the  Despen- 
sers had  so  entirely  lost  their  heads  as  not  to  have  attempted  to 
create  a  party  of  personal  adherents.  But  the  result  shows  that  if 
they  had  done  so  the  attempt  had  failed.  The  earl  of  Leicester  was 
son-in-law  of  the  Lady  Despenser,  and  may  have  hoped  by  using  the 
family  connexion  wisely  to  obtain  recognition  as  his  brother's 
successor ;  but  in  all  these  family  ties  at  this  period  of  history  we  find 
causes  and  occasions  of  enmity  quite  as  often  as  of  friendship ;  nor 
could  Leicester  be  expected  to  forget  that  the  father  and  son  were 
really  responsible  for  the  death  of  his  brother.  He  had  a  party  in 
the  great  and  mighty  host  of  vassals  which  since  the  battle  of  Eves- 
ham had  rallied  round  the  banners  of  Leicester,  Lancaster,  Derby, 
and  Lincoln.    The  new-made  earls  of  Winchester  and  Gloucester 


'  Mon.  Malmesb.  vol.  in  B.  S.  p.  283. 
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had  none.    Their  sole  source  of  strength  seems  to  have  been  their  HeipieM. 
hold  on  the  person  and  will  of  their  master,  and  their  ability  to  use  DetiMoann 
the  little  inflaenoe  that  still  remained  to  him  after  he  had  lost  his 
wife  and  son,  sacrificed  his  relations  to  his  revenge,  and  signally 
failed  at  Bannockbum,  at  Byland,  and  at  Berwick  to  prove  that  he 
inherited  his  father's  prowess.    It  was  this  helplessness  and  isola- 
tion that  rained  him  ;  for,  though  the  queen's  invasion  was  cleverly 
managed,  and  the    boldness  and    promptitude    with  which    her 
advisers  acted  might,  so  far  as  adroitness  deserves  success,  have  been 
fairly  entitled  to  some  great  advantage,  she  had  no  great  force  nor 
any  sound  political  cry.    No  one  believed  in  her  alleged  wrongs,  but 
she  gained  a  following  as  the  avenger  of  the  earl  who  was  more 
honoured  in  his  death  than  in  his  life.     She  won  a  great  victory,  Basyviotory 
but  it  was  over  a  foe  that  put  in  no  appearance,  without  a  battle,  ^J^ 
but  not  without  wanton  and  cruel  bloodshed,  prolific  of  quarrels, 
vengeances,  and  further  bloodshed  for  long  years  to  come. 

All  through  the  summer  there  had  been  rumours  of  an  invasion ;  Alarm  of 
the  king  had  not  been  put  oflf  his  guard  by  his  knowledge  of  the  very  ^^^'^^ 
small  resources  that  were  at  his  wife's  disposal.     He  had  been 
nervously  alive  to  the  danger,  all  the  more  as  it  was  for  long  alto- 
gether uncertain  on  what  side  it  was  likely  to  come.    After  spending  Moremaiti 
the  spring  at  Kenilworth,  and  June  and  July  in  London,  he  had 
gone  in  August  to  Clarendon,^  where  he  had  in  former  years  spent 
so  much  time  in  laying  out  his  park  and  improving  his  forest 
domain,  and  had  in  September  been  at  Porchester  issuing  writs  of 
array  and  taking  other  precautions.    In  this  month  he  was  informed 
where  the  queen  was  likely  to  land,  and  on  the  2nd  ^  directed  the 
march  of  forces  to  Orwell,  where  in  lAci  she  did  land  three  weeks 
later.    On  the  28rd  of  September  he  was  in  London,  and  there  the 
news  that  she  had  landed  on  the  24th  reached  him  on  the  27th.'  Th«qtMea 
She  had  landed  at  noon  near  Harwich,  at  Colvasse,  and  lodged  the 
first  nightat  Walton.^  She  had  ten  ships,  and  the  disembarkation  was 
so  rapidly  effected  that  nine  of  them  were  cleared  before  sunset,  the 
tenth  was  brought  by  the  king's  sailors  to  London,  and,  with  the  news 
of  his  wife's  arrival,  presented  to  him  at  the  Tower.^    He  remained  ^^ 
in  London  for  a  few  days  longer,  was  at  Westminster  on  the  2nd  of 
October,  and  on  that  day  set  out  for  the  west,^  leaving  in  the  Tower 
his  son  John  of  Eltham,  a  mere  child,  as  nominal  governor,  with 
Sir  John  Weston  the  constable.'^  Isabella  marched  towards  London, 

1  Pari.     Writs,    n.    Chronological  •  Ibid.  p.  314. 

Abstract,  pp.  439-448.  •  Pari.    Writs,    11.    11.     294.    Ed- 

*  Pari.  Writs,  II.  i.  758.  ward  was  at  the  Tower  on  the  28th 
>  Ibid.  n.  ii.  292.  of  September. 

*  Ann.  Paul.  i.  318,  814.  '  Walsingham,  i.  183. 
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PftfccMoc  expecting  to  find  her  husband  still  tibeie,  and  being  joined  by  all 
^"^^  classes  as  she  proceeded.  At  Buy  St.  Edmund's  she  bonowed  800 
nmrks  of  the  king's  money  deposited  in  the  abbey  ;^  she  went  on  to 
Cambridge  and  stayed  a  day  or  two  at  Barnwell,'  then  to  Baldoek 
in  Ebrtfoidshiie,'  where  she  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  plundering  the 
chancellor's  property,  and  then  to  DonstaUe.^  At  Dunstable  the 
earl  of  Leicester  joined  her.^  On  the  way  she  most  haTC  heard  that 
Edward  had  left  London.  She  then  tamed  westward  and  passed  on 
to  Oxford,  where  she  laid  hercanse  before  the  Umversity  in  asermon 
preached  by  Bishop  Orlton,  on  the  text  'Caput  meum  ddeo.*^ 
FromOxfordshewenttoWallingford,^  where  she  was  on  the  15th  of 
October ;  thence  to  Gloucester,  where  she  was  joined  by  Percy,  Wake, 
and  other  northern  lords ;  *  thence  to  Berkeley,  where  she  secured 
the  allegiance  of  the  heir  of  the  castle  by  restoring  to  him  the  estate 
which  Hugh  le  Despenser  had  seized  on  the  ground  probably  of  his 
father's  treason.'  From  Berkeley  she  went  on  with  a  constantly 
increasing  host  of  retainers  to  Bristol,  where  on  the  26th  of  Octobcnr 
the  carnage  of  the  revolution  b^an. 
Bitrntof  Helpless  and  unready  the  unhappy  king,  with  his  chancellor 

Baldoek,  the  younger  Despenser,  and  a  few  other  followers,  started 
from  London  on  the  2nd  of  October.  On  the  10th  he  was  at 
Gloucester,^®  still  issuing  letters  of  summons  for  the  men  of  the 
districts  nearest,  especially  those  of  South  Wales.  He  had,  if  we 
may  trust  Sir  Thomas  de  la  Moore,'^  sent  a  quantity  of  suppUes 
to  Lundy  Island,  which  he  regarded  as  a  last  refuge.  But, 
although  he  may  before  the  last  extremity  arrived  have  thought  of 
Lundy  as  a  place  of  security,  we  can  hardly  think  that  either 
despairing  foresight  or  simple  cowardice  was  so  strong  in  him  as 
to  suffer  him  to  provide  himself  with  such  a  resource  long  before. 
Tbeidng^  Anyhow  he  made  for  the  Severn  ;  on  the  12th  of  October  he  was 
ShiTflSht  at  Westbury,i>  on  the  14th  at  Tintem  ;  <*  and  from  the  16th  to  the 
21st  at  Stroguil  or  Chepstow,  ^^  whence  he  sent  the  elder  Despenser 
to  take  the  command  at  Bristol.  There  the  old  counsellor  of  Edward 
I.,  the  son  of  Simon  de  Montfort's  justiciar,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
his  enemies  and  gave  his  life  in  expiation  of  the  wrongs  of 
Lanoaster.^^ 

'  Ann.  Paul.  i.  814.  >•  ParL  Writs,  IL  u.  894,  295. 

•  Ibid.  *  Ibid.  "  See  vol.  in  B.  S.  p.  S09 ;  Walsing- 

•  Ann.  PauL  i.  815.  ham,  i.  183. 

•  Knighton,  c.  2546.  "  Pari.  Writs,  n.  i.  760. 

•  T.  de  la  Moore ;  see  vol.  in  B.  S.  '*  Ibid.  IL  iL  295. 

p.  810.  >«  Ibid.   n.  L  761 ;    Walsingham, 

'  FoBdera,  ii.  645,  646 ;  Twysden,      i.  181. 

Soriptores,  o.  2764.  i*  Compare  Ann.  Paul.  i.  817,  818 ; 

•  Walsingham,  i.  183.  Wals.    L    188 ;    Knighton,  c.    2544 ; 
'  Ibid.  Bridlington,  vol.  in  B.  8.  p.  87. 
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We  lose  sight  of  the  king  between  October  21st,  when  he  was  at 
Chepstow,^  and  October  27th,  when  we  find  him  at  Cardiff ;  ^  and  it 
IS  to  the  intervening  days  that  we  must  assign  the  unsuooessf  ul  ^^^^ 
attempt  to  reach  Lundy  Island.    Unable  to  effect  a  landing,  he  is  Londy 
said  to  have  disembarked  in  Glamorganshire.'    From  Cardiff  on 
the  27th  and  28th  he  sent  out  letters,  for  he  still  had  the  chancellor  j^g^j^ 
and  the  great  seal  with  him,  to  bring  in  the  men  of  the  neighbour-  (^^^*^* 
ing  lordships.  At  Caerphilly,  where  the  third  and  youngest  Despenser 
was  in  command,  on  the  29th  and  80th  he  issued  conmiissions  of 
array  for  the  same  districts.^    Again  we  lose  sight  of  him  for 
nearly  a  week.    He  is  found  at  Neath  on  the  6th  of  November,  still 
entreating  aid  from  the  men  of  Oower.^    The  end  was  now  very 
near.    The  queen  knew  where  to  find  her  husband,  for,  as  he  had 
made  no  secret  of  his  residence  at  Neath,  it  is  needless  to  suppose  that 
treachery  was  at  work.     Which  of  the  parties  opened  the  negotia-  Negotiation 
tions  that  ended  in  surrender  it  is  impossible  to  say.    On  the  10th  king's  sar- 
of  November,  however,  the  abbot  of  Neath,  Bhys  ap  Griffith,  and  '^^^ 
Edward  Bohun,  had  letters  of  safe-conduct  from  the  king  as  his 
messengers  to  his  wife  and  son.'    On  the  16th  he  was  taken  at  OBptore  of 
Llantrissaint,^  having  apparently  made  no  attempt  to  save  his  friends,  execution  ot 
a  fact  which  may  seem  to  prove  that  the  whole  party  were  taken  ^^  '^"^^ 
by  surprise.    Henry  of  Lancaster  and  Bhys  ap  Howel  made  the 
capture,  and  the  prisoners,  with  the  great  seal,  were  delivered  to  the 
queen  at  Hereford  on  the  20th.    The  earl  of  Arundel,  who  was  taken 
at  Shrewsbury  by  John  Charlton,  was  beheaded  on  the  17th,^  and 
Hugh  le  Despenser  on  the  24th. 

We  must,  however,  now  turn  back  to  London,  which  the  king  state  of 
had  quitted  at  the  beginning  of  October,  leaving  his  son  John  of  ^^"^ 
Eltham  and  his  niece  the  countess  of  Gloucester  in  the  Tower.    The 
city  was,  as  usual,  divided  in  opinion.    Hamo  of  Chigwell  had  been 
maintained  by  royal  influence  in  the  mayoralty  for  three  years  in 
succession,^  but  Nicolas  of  Farringdon,  the  head  of  the  rival  party, 
was  nearly  as  strong,  and  much  stronger  when  it  was  known  that 
the  tide  had  turned.    Before  Edward  left  London  Hamo  had  failed  Hamo  of 
to  get  from  the  citizens  a  promise  to  shut  out  the  queen,  although  the  mayor 
they  would  undertake  to  shut  out  the  foreigners ;  ^^  as  soon  as  it  was 
known  that  the  queen's  cause  was  prevailing  he  lost  his  power 

»  Pari.  Writs,  H.  U.  296.  •  Poedera,  u.  647. 

*  Ibid.  n.  i.  761.  '  Lantrosin,   Ann.    Paul.  i.    319 ; 

*  T.  de  la  Moore ;  see  vol.  in  B.  S.      Latnrssan,  Wals.  i.  184. 

p.  309     Walsingham,  i.  183.  ■  Bridlington,  vol.  in  B.  S.  p.  87. 

*  Fcedera,  ii.  646,  647 ;  Pari.  Writs,  '  See  vol.  i.  pp.  Izzxii.  sq.  B.  8. 
n.  i.  766-762 ;  Walsingham,  L  183,  French  Chronicle  of  London,  pp.  42, 
184.  48,  49,  51. 

«  Pari.  Writs,  XL  i.  763.  *•  Walsingham,  i.  180. 
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altogether.  The  queen  had  lost  no  time  before  asking  the  aid  of  the 
citizens.  Her  letters  had  been  sent  oat  on  the  29th  of  September,^ 
but  so  long  as  the  king  was  in  the  neighbourhood  the  receipt  of  them 
was  kept  secret'  On  the  9th  of  October  another  letter  was  found 
at  the  dawn  of  day  posted  on  the  cross  in  Gheap,^  praying  the  faith- 
ful Londoners  to  join  in  destroying  the  enemies  of  the  land,  especiaUy 
Hugh  le  Despenser.  The  city  was  troubled,  but  remained  quiet  for 
nearly  a  week.  There  was  a  strong  force  of  bishops  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  with  their  counsel  the  mayor  was  able  to  keep  peace. 
On  the  18th,  the  Monday  after  the  letter  was  published,^  the  poor 
foolish  archbishop,  who  on  the  80th  of  September  had  tried  to 
delude  the  people  by  publishing  at  8.  PauFs  an  old  Bull  against  the 
Scots  as  if  it  had  been  directed  against  the  queen,^  got  together  at 
Lambeth  the  bishop  of  London,  Stephen  of  Gravesend,  Hamo  of 
Hythe,  bishop  of  Rochester,  and  Bishop  Gobham  of  Worcester,  who 
weie  all  three  pious  learned  men,  but  not  statesmen ;  Bishop 
Stapleton  of  Exeter,  who  had  been  treasurer  when  the  queen's 
estates  were  seized,  and  who  was  only  less  unpopular  than  the 
chancellor ;  and  Bishop  Stratford  of  Winchester,  who  was  probably 
committed  already  to  the  queen,  and  who  later  on  was  the  head  of  the 
Lancaster  party  in  the  new  government.^  The  archbishop  proposed 
to  hold  a  meeting  at  S.  Paul's,  preparatory  to  sending  a  mission  of 
mediation ;  but  the  bishop  of  Bochester  strongly  advised  him  not  to 
cross  the  river  or  attempt  to  enter  the  city.  The  more  cautious 
counsels  prevailed,  and  the  debate  was  postponed  to  the  Tuesday. 
Then  again  the  prelates  met  at  Lambeth.  A  mission  should  be 
sent,  but  who  would  go  ?  Bishop  Stratford  was  willing  to  go— he 
knew  that  he  was  safe — ^but  only  if  he  had  a  companion  ;  all  declined 
for  themselves  and  pressed  the  bishop  of  Rochester  to  go.  He 
resolutely  excused  himself.  In  fact  it  was  now  too  late.  He 
returned  to  Rochester  Place,  near  the  archbishop's  palace ;  Stratford 
to  his  house  in  Southwark,  and  the  bishops  of  London  and  Exeter 
to  their  respective  lodgings  ;  Bishop  Oravesend  probably  to  his  house 
by  S.  Paul's,  and  Bishop  Stapleton  either  to  the  mansion  which  he 
was  building  on  the  site  of  the  Outer  Temple  or  to  the  house  in  Old 
Dean's  Lane  close  to  where  Stationers'  Hall  and  Amen  Court  now 
stand,  and  not  far  from  Chancellor  Baldock's  house  of  canonical 
residence  in  Ivy  Lane.  The  bishops  of  London  and  Exeter  were  to 
meet  the  next  morning  at  Blackfriars  with  the  judges,  possibly  to 
contrive  means  for  securing  the  city.^ 

*  French  Chronicle,  p.  61.  had  been  duly  applied  for  and  was 
'  Ibid.                      *  Ibid.                      intended  by  the  pope  for  this  purpose. 

*  W.  Dene,  Ang.  Sac.  i.  866.  •  W.  Dene,  Ang.  Sac.  i.  866. 

^  Ann.     Paul.   i.    816.    Knighton,  '  Ibid. ;    cf.    Leland,    Collectanea, 

c.  2644,  writes  as  if  the  Bull  so  used      i.  467. 
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On  the  16th  of  October  the  city  broke  into  rebellion.^    The  Biongin 
mayor  and  aldermen  had  gone  out  early  to  Blackfriars  to  meet  the 
bishops ;  they  were  recalled  by  a  rising  of  the  citizens,  who  forced 
them  to  the  Guildhall,  the  mayor  Hamo  imploring  mercy  with 
clasped  hands,  and  only  able  to  save  himself  by  granting  to  the 
'  commune '  all  that  they  asked,  and  especially  undertaking  to  drive 
out  of  the  city  all  enemies  of  the  queen.^    One  unfortunate  man,  f^f^^ 
John  le  Marchal,  a  citizen  who  was  regarded  as  a  spy  of  the  De-  Marciua 
spensers,  was  caught  in  his  inn  in  Walbrook,  dragged  into  Cheap, 
stripped  and  beheaded.'    Just  at  this  time  the  unfortunate  Bishop  Feniou 
Btapleton,  who  had  been  visiting  his  new  house  outside  Temple  siabop 
Bar,  came  riding  into  the  city  with  two  of  his  squires,  WiUiam      ^^'^^ 
Wall,  who  was  his  nephew,^  and  John  of  Padington,  the  latter  being 
steward  of  the  new  mansion.    The  mob,  which  seems  to  have  been 
disappointed  not  to  find  him  at  Blackfriars,  was  on  the  watch  for 
him  ;  and  it  was  believed  also  that  he  intended  to  claim  the  charge 
of  the  city  at  the  Ouildhall.    He  entered  the  city  by  Newgate,  and, 
on  his  way  to  the  Tower,  was  to  stay  in  Old  Dean*s  Lane  to  take 
his  noonday  meal.*    He  had  reached  the  church  of  8.  Michael  le 
Quern,  which  stood  at  the  west  end  of  Cheapside,  near  the  cross. 
Hearing  the  cries  of  '  Traitor !  traitor ! '  he  turned  his  horse  and 
attempted  to  reach  S.  Paul's ;  but  at  the  north  door  he  was  seized, 
dismounted,  and  dragged  into  the  Cheap,  through  the  middle  of 
S.  Paul's  churchyard,®  and  there  stripped  and  beheaded  with  a  I^P*^' 
panade^  or  butcher's  knife  which  one  of  the  bystanders  offered,  by  apani't 
a  certain  R.  de  Hatfield.*    The  bishop's  two  squires  perished  with  °  °~ 
him.    His  body  was  left  on  the  spot  until  evening ;  his  head  was  set 
on  the  pillory^  and  afterwards  sent  to  the  queen  at  Bristol.^^    His 
house  had  been  already  plundered,  and  seems  to  have  given  the  rioters 
their  first  taste  of  spoil  as  well  as  of  violence ;  for  before  order  was  l^^^^,*^ 
restored  the  chancellor's  houses  in  Ivy  Lane  and  Finsbury  were  in  London 
destroyed;'^   the  treasure  of  the  unfortunate  earl    of    Arundel, 
deposited  at  Trinity,  Aldgate,  was  seized  ;  ^'  the  chancellor's  treasure 
at  8.  Paul's  shared  the  same  fate ;  and  the  banking-house  of  the 

*  Ann.  Paul.  i.  815.  '*  It   is  said   that   the  qneen  re- 

*  French  CSuonide,  p.  52.  oeived   the    head    from    the   maTor, 

*  Ann.  Paul.  i.  815,  316 ;  French  Hamo  of  Chigwell,  and  thanked  him 
Chronicle,  p.  62.  for  it,  adding  that  it  was  an  excellent 

*  Leland,  Coll.  i.  468.  piece   of   justice.    It  is  very  impro- 

*  Ann.  PauL  i.  816  ;  W.  Dene,  bable  that  Hamo  did  this,  as  he  was 
Ang.  Sac.  i.  866;  French  Chronicle,  very  shortly  removed  from  office, 
p.  52.  8ee  Aungier's  note,  French  Chronicle, 

'  Ann.  Paul.  i.  816.  p.  68. 

'  Ibid.  i.  360.  "  French  Chronicle,  pp.  68,  64. 

*  Ibid.  i.  846.  **  Ann.  Paul.  i.  821. 

*  W.  Dene,  Ang.  Sao.  i.  866. 
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Bardi,  where  the  Despenaers'  treasures  were,  was  despoiled  in  the 
night.    Other  houses  of  rich  citizens  were  likewise  robbed. 

In  theeveningy  after  Tespera,  the  minor  canons  andvicsn  choral 
of  8.  Paul's  took  courage  and  came  with  cross  befaie  them  and 
took  up  the  bishop's  body.  It  remained  in  the  chnich  all  night, 
and  in  the  morning  was  carried  to  8.  Clement  Danes,  a  church 
standing  near  the  bishop's  new  mansion,  the  advowson  of  which  he 
had  lately  procored  from  the  brethren  of  the  Holy  8epnlchre  at 
Warwick  by  an  exchanga  for  Snitterfield,  in  Warwickshire.^  The 
tomnlt  had  not  yet  subsided ;  the  bishop's  treasurer  was  kiUed 
the  same  morning  at  Holywell,  dose  to  the  church,'  and  the 
cowardly  rector,  John  Mugg,  refused  to  admit  the  mutilated  corpse 
of  his  patron.  The  bearers  were  told  that  the  bishop  had  died  under 
sentence  of  excommunication,'  and  they  fled.  There  stood  then 
near  8.  Clement's  an  old  deserted  and  half -ruined  church  of  the 
Holy  Innocents,  with  a  cemetery  that  had  once  belonged  to  the  Pied 
Friars,  a  small  order  of  mendicants  which  had  been  suppressed  in 
1278.  Stapleton,  it  was  said,  had  applied  some  of  the  matmials 
of  this  church  to  the  building  of  his  new  house  ;^  if  it  were  so,  the 
treatment  of  his  lifeless  body  was  a  fearful  example  of  the  punish- 
ment of  sacrilege.  Covered  with  a  ragged  doth,  it  was  deposited, 
without  service  of  priest  or  dark,  without  the  trouble  of  digging  a 
grave,  in  a  hole  among  the  ruins  ;*  there  it  remained  until  on  the 
17th  of  February,  when  the  court  was  becoming  ashamed  of  the 
outrages  of  the  revolution,  it  was  disinterred  and  taken  to  Exeter.^ 

The  primate  and  his  brethren  may  well  be  excused  for  taking 
timely  measures  to  secure  themsdves.  The  noise  in  London  on  the 
morning  of  the  16th  was  so  loud  as  to  reach  the  bishop  of  Bochester 
as  he  sat  at  dinner  in  his  house  at  Lambeth,  and  he  immediatdy 
sent  to  his  great  ndghbour  to  learn  what  had  happened.  Arch- 
bishop Beynolds  had  not  only  decamped,  but  had  borrowed  the 
bishop's  horses  and  gone  o£F  to  Kent  without  giving  him  warning. 
Poor  Bishop  Hamo  started  off  on  foot  to  Lesnes,  where  he  stayed  all 
night ;  the  next  day  he  got  some  food  at  8tone,  and  went  on  to 
Hailing.  There  he  was  told  that  the  road  to  Bochester  was  unsafe, 
at  all  events  for  a  bishop  who  was  reckoned  rich ;  he  therefore  took 


'  Ann.  Paul.  i.  816 ;  French  Chron. 
p.  53 ;  Leland,  CoUeotanea,  i.  468. 

*  French  Ohronicle,  p.  68,  note. 

'  French  Chzonide,  p.  62 ;  of.  Wal- 
singham,  i.  182. 

*  Leland,  Collectanea,  L  468. 

*  Ann.  PaoL  1.  816 ;  French  Chron. 
p.  62. 

*  The  Annales  Padhii  (p.  817)  give 
the  date  of  the  transfer;  Dr.  Oliver 


(Exeter  Cathedral,  pp.  68,  68)  donbte 
whether  it  was  really  made,  as  the 
executors*  acooonts  do  not  mention 
it.  Bat  if  it  was  done  in  oonseqnenoe 
of  a  royal  command,  the  king  may 
have  paid  for  it.  See  Boase's  Begister 
of  Exeter  College,  pref.  pp.  ii.  8, 
where  March  28  is  mentioned  as  the 
date  of  burial  at  Exeter. 
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boat  as  far  as  Boxley.  Next  morning,  having  breakfasted  at  the 
abbot's  grange,  he  got  a  horse  and  rode  into  Rochester,  where  he 
stayed  a  week,  and  on  All  Saints'  day  entertained  the  bettermost  f  oik 
of  the  neighbourhood  at  his  table.  After  dinner  he  went  to  Hailing, 
but  the  populace  who  had  not  been  invited  to  the  feast  assembled  at 
the  church  and  were  with  difficulty  prevented  from  plundering.^ 
The  trouble  had  by  this  time  extended  far  beyond  London,  and  the 
example  set  there  of  opening  the  prisons  and  releasing  criminals  BeiMseof 
had  filled  the  country  towns  with  malefactors.^ 

It  is  not  certain  tiiat  until  the  king  was  captured  the  weaker  party  The  «rab- 
among  the  bishops  sent  in  their  submission  to  the  queen.    Some  UM^^ew"' 
of  them  had  sent  her  money,  and  some,  like  Bishop  Hamo,  had 
sent  excuses  for  non-appearance  when  she  was  at  Gloucester.'    But 
it  was  not  until  the  7th  of  December  that  the  archbishop  at 
Maidstone  made  up  his  mind  to  desert  his  old  pupil  and  indulgent 
lord.    The  bishop  of  Bochester  tried  to  dissuade  him  and  refused  to  vngnuot 
go  with  him,  but  he  feared  the  queen  more  than  the  King  of  Heaven,  ^'^^^^^ 
and  went  to  join  her  at  Wallingford,  where  Bishop  Stratford  was 
already  framing  the  articles  which  would  justify  the  deposition  of 
the  king.^    The  rest  of  the  revolutionary  programme  was  carried 
through  in  the  parliament  of  January  1827.    The  archbishop  of 
York,  with  the  bishops  of  Bochester,  Carlisle,  and  London,  attempted 
a  slight  obstruction,  but  it  was  of  course  in  vain.    The  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  although  now  numbered  in  the  victorious  party, 
narrowly  escaped  ill-treatment  at  the  Guildhall,  the  Londoners  who 
flocked  together  '  to  see  the  bishops  sacrifice  to  Mahomet '  ^  appa- 
rently thinking  that  cowardice  and    ingratitude    constituted    no 
particular  title  to  respect,  although  they  accepted  fifty  casks  of  wine 
in  token  of  reconciliation.®  ' 

The  details  of  the  insults  and  tortures  inflicted  on  the  miserable  Namtwe  of 
king,  from  the  day  of  his  capture  in  November  1826  to  his  death  in  de  la  iiom 
1827,  are  known  to  us  chiefly  through  the  narrative  of  Sir  Thomas 
de  la  Moore,  and,  being  recorded  full  twenty  years  after  the  event, 
are  susceptible  of  some  criticism,  if  any  conflicting  statements  can 
be  brought  against  them.  A  conspiracy  for  a  restoration  was 
detected  in  June,^  which  probably  alarmed  the  queen  and  her  ad- 
visers into  more  cruel  proceedings.  On  these  the  other  contemporary 
writers  throw  little  light ;  they  must  indeed  have  been  secrets  at  the 
time  and  as  long  as  Mortimer  lived.    We  learn  from  Bishop  Orlton's 

■  W.  Dene,  Ang.  Sfto.  i.  866,  867.  ^  W.  Dene,  Ang.  Sac.  L  867. 

*  Walsingham,  i.  188.  *  French  Chron.  p.  58 ;  W.  Dene, 

*  W.  Dene,  Ang.  Sac.  i.  867.  Ang.    Sao.    L    867 ;    Ann.    Paul.    i. 

*  W.    Dene,     Ang.    Sao.    L     867;  828. 

Knighton,  o.  2764,  2765.  '  Ann.  PauL  i.  887. 
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defence  that  when  in  the  spring  of  1827  he  went  to  Avignon  ' 
Edward  was  still  at  Kenilworth  in  the  charge  of  the  earl  of  Lancaster. 
The  date  of  his  removal  to  Berkeley  is  given  as  the  8rd  of  ApnL* 
Sir  Thomas  mentions  a  period  of  imprisonment  at  Gorfe  Castle  and 
at  Bristol  between  his  leaving  Kenilworth  and  arriving  at  Berkeley, 
and  tells  of  the  miserable  incident  of  the  king  being  shaven  with 
ditch  water  as  having  happened  in  the  marshes  of  the  Severn  between 
Bristol  and  Berkeley.'    Such  at  least  was  the  story  that  William 
Bishop,  who  had  been  one  of  the  escort,  told  him  after  the  great 
plague  of  1849,  twenty- three  years  after  it  had  happened.^    According 
to  the  Peterhonse  Chronicle,  as  abridged  by  Leland,  it  was  at  Corfe 
that  Goumey  and  Maltravers  received  the  order  to  put  the  king  to 
death.    The  exact  mode  of  the  murder  is  mentioned  by  the  same 
writer,  and  appears  in  the  Polychronicon,  which  must  have  been 
finished  long  before  De  la  Moore  wrote.^ 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  that,  as  the  whole  treatment  of  the 
king  was  secret,  there  should  be  a  great  mystery  about  his  end.  He 
was  indeed  buried  at  Gloucester  with  sufficient  pomp,  but  there 
were  suspicious, '  marvellous  '  circumstances  about  the  whole  matter.^ 
In  1828  Edmund  of  Kent,  his  penitent  half-brother,  was  prevailed 
on  to  believe  that  he  was  living  on  the  continent.  Mortimer,  it 
was  inferred,  had  contrived  the  letters  that  induced  him  to  take 
measures  which  were  construed  as  treason.  A  few  years  ago  there 
was  discovered  among  the  archives  of  the  department  of  H^rault  a 
letter  from  Manuel  Fieschi  to  Edward  HI.  purporting  to  contain 
the  confession  of  Edward  11.  after  his  escape  from  Berkeley,  and 
certain  mysterious  adventures  which  had  ended  in  his  finding  a 
resting-place  in  Italy.  The  letter  is  curiously  accurate  in  the 
character  of  its  details,  and  contains  no  anachronism  or  inconsistent 
statements  by  which  its  falsehood  could  be  distinctly  proved.  I  am 
indebted  for  my  acquaintance  with  it  to  two  articles  published  by 
Mr.  Bent  in  '  Macmillan's  Magazine '  and  in  '  Notes  and  Queries  '  for 
the  year  1880.  It  is  printed  from  the  original  in  No.  87  of  the 
Publications  de  la  Soci^t^  Arch6ologique  de  Montpellier  (December 
1877),  with  a  translation  and  notes  by  M.  A.  Germain. 

'In  nomine  Domini  Amen.  Ea  quaB  audivi  ex  confessione 
patris  vestri,  manu  propria  scripsi,  et  propterea  ad  vestri  domina- 
tionem  intimari  curavi.    Primo  dicit  quod  sentiens  Angliam  in 


*  Twysden,  Scriptores,  o.  2766. 
Orlton  had  letters  of  credence  to  the 
pope  on  the  24th  of  March ;  Foedera, 
ii.  698,  699. 

'  Walsingham,  i.  188;  Knighton, 
c.  2651 ;  Mon.  Mabnesb.  from  the 
Polychronicon ;  vol.  in  B.  S.  p.  290. 


*  See  vol.  in  R.  8.  p.  316. 

*  Ibid.  p.  817. 

^  See  Polychr.  (ed.  Lumby),  viii. 
824;  Knighton,  o.  2562;  Walsing- 
ham,  i.  189. 

*  Leland,  Coll.  i.  469. 
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Bubversione  contra  ipsum,  propterea  monitu  matris  vesirsB  recessit  a 
familia  sua  in  oastro  oomitis  Maresoali  sapra  mare  quod  vooatur  Tberetmt 
Oesosta.    Postea  timore  duotus  ascendit  baroham  unam  com  dominis  ^    «pb^^: 
Ugone  Dispensario  et  oomiti  Arundele  et  aliquibus  aliis  et  apliouit  landing  in 
in  Glamorgan  supra  mare,  et  ibi  f  nit  captus,  ana  com  domino  dicto  ^^^°^*^°  - 
Ugone  et  magistro  Boberto  de  Baldoli ;  et  f  uerunt  capti  per  dominum 
Henricum  de  Longo  Castello  ;  et  duxerunt  ipsum  in  oastro  Chilon-  tamnder 
gurda,  et  alii  fnerunt  alibi  ad  loca  diversa ;  et  ibi  perdidit  coronam  tiTtt^^ 
ad  requisitionem  multormn.     Postea  subsequenter  fuistis  ooronatoa 
in  proximiori  f  esto  SanctsB  MarisB  de  la  Candelor.    Ultimum  miserunt 
eum  ad  castrum  de  Berohele.    Postea  famulus  qui  custodiebat  ipsum 
post  aliqua  tempora  dixit  patri  vestro  :  Domine,  dominus  Thomas  Arrival  of 
de  Oomay  et  dominus  Symon  d'Esberfort  milites  venerunt  causa  andB^ord 
interficiendi  vos ;  si  placet,  dabo vobis raubas meas ut melius  evadere  theun?^ 
possitis.    Tunc  condictis  raubis  hora  quasi  noctis  exivit  carcerem, 
et  dum  pervenisset  usque  ad  ultimum  ostium  sine  resistentia,  quia 
non  cognoscebatur,  invenit  ostiarium    dormientem,  quem  subito 
interfecit ;  et  receptis  davibus  ostii,  aperuit  ostium,  et  exivit,  et 
oustos  suus  qui  eum  custodiebat.    Videntes  dicti milites  qui  venerant  The  kings 
ad  interficiendum  ipsum  quod  sic  recesserat,  dubitantes  indigna-  Bvicdey."^ 
tionem  reginsB,  ymo  periculum  personarum,   deliberarunt    istum  ^^'t 
prsBdictum  porterium,  extraoto  sibi  corde,  ponere  in  una  cassia,  et  ^^  ^^^ 
cor  et  corpus  prsdicti  porterii,  ut  corpus  patris  vestri,  maliciossB 
regin®  prsBsentarunt,  et  ut  corpus  regis  dictus  porterius  in  Olocestari 
fuit  sepultus.     Et  postquam  exivit  carceres  castri  antedicti  fuit 
receptatus  in  castro  de  Corf  con  socio  suo,  qui  custodiebat  ipsum  in 
carceribus,  per  dominum  Thomam  castellanum  dicti  castri  ignoiante 
domino,  domino  Johanne  Maltraverse,  domino  dicti  Thome,  in  quo 
castro  secrete  fuit  per  annum  cum  dimidio.    Postea  audito  quod  ^eari 
comes  Cancii,  quia  dixerat  eum  vivere,  fuerat  decapitatus,  ascendit  beiMded 
unam  navim  cum  dicto  custode  suo,  et  de  voluntate  et  oonsilio  dicti 
ThomsB  qui  ipsum  receptaverat,  et  transivit  in  Yrlandum  ubi  fuit  ^fae  king 
per  viii.  menses.    Postea  dubitans  ne  ibi  cognosceretur,  recepto  Ireland, 
habitu  unius  heremite,  redivit  in  Angliam,  et  aplicuit  ad  portum  de  snguna. 
Sandvic,  et  in  eodem  habitu  transivit  mare  apud  Sclusam.    Postea  ^^^'^ 
direxit  gressus  suos  in  Normandiam,  et  de  Normandia  ut  in  pluribus  ^^°^^ 
transeundo  per  Linguam  Occitanam,  venit  Avinionem,  ubi  dato  uno 
floreno  uni  servienti  pape,  misit  per  dictum  servientem  unam  cedulam 
pape  Johanni ;  qui  papa  eum  ad  se  vocari  fecit,  et  ipsum  secrete 
tenuit  honori£ce  ultra  xv.  dies.    Finaliter,  post  tractatus  diversos, 
consideratis  omnibus,  recepta  licentia,  ivit  Parisius,  et  de  Parisius  ?if^  ^^ 
in  Braybantiam,  de  Braybantia  in  Coloniam  ut  videret  iii.  reges  to  Paris, 
causa  devotionis,  et  recedendo  de  Golonia  per  Alimaniam  transivit,  Lombardy. 
sive  perexit  Mediolanum  in  Lombardiam,  et  de  Mediolano  intravit 
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quoddam  heremitoriom  castri  Milasci,  in  quo  heremitorio  stetit  per 
duos  annos  com  dimidio ;  et  quia  dicto  castro  gaena  supervenity 
mntavit  se  in  castro  Cecinie,  in  alio  heremitorio  diooesis  Papiensis 
in  Lombardiam  ;  et  fuit  in  isto  ultimo  heremitorio  per  dnos  annos 
vel  drca,  semper  indnsns,  agendo  penitentiam  et  Deum  pro  nobis  et 
aliis  peccatoribus  orando.  In  quorum  testimonium  sigillum  oon- 
templatione  vestre  dominationis  duxi  apponendum.  Vester  Manuel 
de  Flisco,  domini  pape  notarius,  devotus  servitor  vester.'  GartuL  de 
Mag.  Beg.  A.  fol.  86  vo. 

This  letter  was  discovered  by  M.  A.  Germain  on  a  leaf  of  the 
Cartulary  of  the  ancient  bishopric  of  Maguelonne,  among  the 
departmental  archives  of  the  H^ult.^  The  Cartulary  in  which  it 
was  found  is  one  drawn  up  in  1868  by  order  of  Gaucelin  de  Deaux, 
bishop  of  Maguelonne  and  treasurer  to  Pope  Urban  V. 

The  letter  is  extremely  curious,  and,  whenever  and  however 
written,  must  have  been  the  work  of  some  one  sufficiently  well 
acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  the  king's  imprisonment  to 
draw  up  the  details  without  giving  an  opening  for  ready  refutation. 
It  is  certain,  as  we  have  seen,  that  the  king  was  at  Chepstow,  and 
'  Oesosta '  is  not  an  improbable  form  for  the  name  to  take  in  Italian 
ears.  The  earl  of  Arundel  is  not  indeed  mentioned  as  a  partner  in 
the  flight  to  Lundy,  but  it  is  not  impossible  that  he  was  one  of  the 
unlucky  company,  and  that  he  may  have  left  them  after  they  landed ; 
Henry  of  Lancaster  was  the  person  who  captured  Edward  and  his 
companions;  the  king  was  imprisoned  at  EenUworth  and  there 
deprived  of  his  royal  character ;  he  was,  after  the  coronation  of  his 
son  on  the  day  before  Candlemas,  removed  to  Berkeley.  Thomas 
de  Goumai  was  believed  to  have  murdered  him,  and  in  1880  was 
condemned  as  a  traitor,  while  in  the  same  parliament  Simon  of 
Berford  was  executed  as  an  acccompUce  of  Mortimer  in  his  designs 
against  the  king.  The  two  may  have  been  sent  to  Berkeley  to 
expedite  the  murder.  Here  the  exact  correspondence  of  the  letter 
with  recognised  fact  ceases,  but  the  later  details  include  no  im- 
possibilities. Edward  is  said  to  have  changed  dresses  with  his 
servant,  to  have  killed  the  porter,  and  to  have  escaped  to  Corfe 
Castle,  which  was  then  under  the  command  of  John  of  Maltravers. 
John  of  Maltravers  was  warden  of  Corfe  Castle  on  the  24th  of  Sep- 
tember 1829,  and  for  a  year  after.  If  the  king  lived  there  a  year 
and  a  half,  from  September  1827,  part  of  this  time  may  have  been 
spent  under  Maltravers'  tenure  of  the  office.'  It  was  to  Corfe  Castle 
that  the  earl  of  Kent  was  induced  to  go  in  search  of  his  brother,  and 
there  he  was  assured  by  Sir  John  Deverel  that  he  was  alive,  part  of 

>  Publications  de  la  Sooi6t6Arch6olo-      ber  1877),  pp.  118-120. 
gique  de  Montpellier,  No.  87  (Decern-         '  Hatchings'  Dorset,  i.  504. 
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Mortimer's  scheme  of  alluring  him  to  his  death.*  Thus  far,  then, 
the  letter  may  be  made  to  agree  with  the  invented  story.  Supposing 
the  king  to  have  escaped  from  Corfe  in  the  spring  of  1829,  and 
spent  eight  months  in  Ireland,  to  have  returned  to  England  and 
passed  through  Normandy  by  Languedoo  to  Avignon,  he  would  find 
John  XXn.  still  on  the  papal  throne;  the  rest  of  the  story  is 
of  course  incapable  of  being  subjected  to  a  crucial  test.  The 
supposed  writer,  Manuel  Fieschi,  was  a  canon  of  York  and  had  been 
archdeacon  of  Nottingham ;  ^  he  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
personally  acquainted  with  Edward  II.  There  is  thus  in  the  letter 
itself  little  that  could  justify  a  charge  of  forgery.  Yet  the  improba-  ^|F^^ 
bilities  that  forbid  us  to  receive  it  as  genuine  are  insuperable.  It  is  aomeof  tbt 
impossible  that  John  Deverel  should  have  acknowledged  that 
Edward  IE.  was  alive  if  he  had  really  been  at  Corfe  in  1829.  It  is 
impossible  to  suppose  that  by  accident  he  told  the  real  truth  to  the 
earl  of  Kent,  himself  being  ignorant  of  it.  Such  a  coincidence  is 
incredible.  It  is  impossible  that  John  XXU.,  who,  whatever  else  he  Frobabuity 
may  have  been,  was  a  fearless  and  restless  pope,  would  have  kept  atoryiaa 
silence  as  to  the  true  character  of  his  royal  visitor.  It  is  to  the  last  '^^'^^'^ 
degree  improbable  that  Edward,  especially  after  the  report  that  he 
was  alive  had  been  in  circulation,  should  have  moved  about  England, 
France,  and  Italy  undetected.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that, 
like  many  other  kings  who  have  died  mysteriously,  he  should  become 
the  hero  of  a  tale  of  wonder ;  but  this  does  not  explain  the  existence 
of  the  letter.  I  can  only  suggest  three  theories  to  account  for  it :  oin  it  be 
either  it  was  part  of  a  political  trick  devised  in  the  French  court  at  for?*^^ 
the  beginning  of  the  great  war  to  throw  discredit  on  Edward  in. 
and  possibly  to  create  disaffection  in  England ;  or  it  was  the  pre- 
tended confession  of  some  person  well  acquainted  with  the 
circumstances  of  Edward's  death  and  probably  implicated  in  it,  who 
wished  to  secure  his  own  safety  and  subsistence  by  counterfeiting 
the  character ;  or  it  was  the  real  confession  of  a  madman.  There 
is  great  difficulty  in  the  last  supposition,  for  there  is  too  much  true 
and  consistent  detail  to  have  been  arranged  by  a  thoroughly  dis- 
ordered brain ;  if  the  first  be  accepted,  the  plan  of  which  the  letter 
was  a  part  must  have  been  so  completely  abortive  as  to  be  otherwise 
unknown^  and  the  second  supposition  seems  almost  as  improbable  as 
the  authenticity  of  the  letter.  There  the  fact  remains,  at  present 
inexplicable. 


*  This  part  of  the  story  is  best  giyen  in  Barnes's  Life  of  Edward  m., 
pp.  89-41.  *  Hardy's  Le  Neve,  iiL  150, 168. 
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Thb  Diaoonats— Ths  Obdination  Questions— Thb  Rbsponbibilitt  of 
THB  Gall — ^Oub  Mission— Thb  Chubch— Thb  Wobld— Thbbb  Addbbssbs 
ON  THB  Holt  Sobiptubbs— Thb  Bbal  Pbbbbncb— Sblf-Dbdigation— 
Two  Addbbssbs  on  Things  Natubal  and  Things  Spibitual— Difst- 
oultibb— Rbwabds— Unbbality— Fbab  and  Powbbs— Lbt  no  Man 
Dbbpisb  Thbb— Thb  Nbgativb  Sidb  of  Sblf-Subbbndbb-^A  Oastawat — 
St.  Thomas.  

CHURCH    QUARTERLY    REVIEW. 

'We  do  nok  know  whal  book  we  oould  place  in  ihe  hands  of  an  ordination 
oandidate  which  would  be  more  likely  than  this  to  impress  him  with  the  seriousness 
and  the  blessedness  of  his  calling,  and  we  can  hardly  rate  too  highly  the  value  of 
what  the  Bishop  has  to  say  about  the  three  great  subjects  of  episcopacy,  tiie  New 
Testament  conception  of  the  unity  of  the  Church,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Sacraments- 
matters  which  those  who  accept  the  Bishop's  teaching  will  hold  Tery  dear  when  they 
are  invited  to  promote  re-union  by  intercommunion.' 

THE    PILOT. 

'  On  the  practical  side  the  addresses  are  full  of  weighty  oounseL  Individuality 
of  faithfulness,  without  which  the  most  eloquent  proaohing  of  sermons,  the  most 
zealous  conduct  of  miisions,  the  most  splendid  manifestations  of  administrative 
power  are  in  vain,  is  the  dominant  note  of  all  the  addresses.  Constant  intimate 
visitation,  constant  prayer  and  intercession  for  individual  souls,  these  are  tiie 
necessities  of  the  pastoral  life  on  which  the  bishop  dwelt  with  earnest  reiteration. 
His  addresses  are,  mdeed,  those  of  a  true  pastor.' 

GUARDIAN. 

'Whether  he  is  talking  of  self-dedication  or  of  the  Heal  Presence,  of  the 
obligation  of  the  daOy  offices,  of  the  paramount  necessity  of  individual  parish  visita- 
tion, of  the  power  and  breadth  of  the  OoUeots,  of  the  beauty  of  "  that  blessed  book," 
the  "Imitatio  Chrirti,''  of  ^e  place  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  life  of  the  Church 
and  the  individui^  he  is  always  dear,  earnest,  powerful,  uncompromising  in  the 
assertion  of  his  beliefs.  .  .  .  We  need  not  sav  how  greatly  the  book  will  1m  valued 
by  those  who  were  ordained  by  the  late  Bisoop.  But  it  will  have  a  much  wider 
mission.    It  will  do  work  of  value,  we  are  confident,  for  the  whole  Church.* 

THE    CHURCH    TIMES. 

* .  .  .  these  deeply  spiritual  utterances  addressed  to  young  men,  which  tell  us  of 
a  heart  in  svmpathy  with  the  difficulties  as  well  as  aspirations  of  those  whom  he  was 

adcbressinff. 

CHURCH    REVIEW. 

'  The  addressee  are  the  outcome  of  a  mature  experience,  and  the  utterances  of 
one  who  watched  and  knew  the  trend  of  thought  in  the  vounger  men  of  the  day,  and 
are  marked  by  an  earnestness  and  fatherly  affection  which  cannot  have  failed  to  make 
a  deep  impression  upon  those  ordained  in  the  Diocese  of  Oxford  during  Bishop 
Stnbbs'  episcopacy.' 

CHURCHMAN. 

'  One  outstanding  eharaoteiistic  is  at  once  manifest:  they  deal  directly  with  their 
sulqect.  Thmr  speak  to  men  of  their  call  to  the  office  of  the  ministry,  of  the  quali- 
flcations  of  the  candidate,  of  his  temptations,  of  his  inner  life,  and  of  his  future 
trials.  We  cannot  i"**g«"*  a  devout  candidate  for  Holy  Orders  reading  this  vdume 
without  being  helped  by  it'       ,,^^^^^^^,^^^^^^^^,,,^,^ 

LONGMANS,  GREEN,  k  GO.  39  Paternoster  Row,  London, 
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Abbott. — A    History  of    Greece. 

By  EvBLYN  Abbott,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Part  L — From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the 
Ionian  Revolt.    Crown  8vo.,  105.  td. 

Part  IL — ^500-445  B.C.    Crovm  8vo.,  105.  td. 

Part  in. — From  the  Peace  of  445  b.c.  to 
the  Fall  of  the  Thirty  at  Athens  in  403 
B.C.    Crown  8vo.,  los.  6^. 

I 

Abbott. — Tommy  Cornstalk  :  being 

Some  Account  of  the  Less  Notable  I 
Features  of  the  South  African  War  from  < 
the  Point  of  View  of  the  Australian  Ranks.  | 
By  J.  H.  M.  Abbott.    Crown  Svo.,  5*.  net.  j 

I 

Acland  and  Ransome. — A  Hand- 
book IN  OUTUNB  OF  TUB  POUTICAL  HIS- 
TORY OF  ENGLAND  TO  1 896.  Chronologically 
Arranged.  By  the  Right  Hon.  A.  H.  Dyke 
Acland,  and  Cyril  Ransoms,  M.A.  Crown 
8vo.,  &s. 

Allgood.  -^  China  War,  i860  : 
Lbttbrs  and  Journals,  By  Major- 
General  G.  Allgood,  C.B.,  formerly  Lieut. 
G.  Allgood,  ist  Division  China  Field 
Force.  With  Maps,  Plans,  and  Illustra- 
tions.    Demy  4to.     125.  6d,  net. 

Annual  Register  (The).    A  Review 

of  Public  Events  at  Home  and  Abroad,  for 
the  year  1901.    8vo.,  i8i. 

Volumes  of  the  Annual  Nbgistbr  lor  the 
years  1863-1900  can  still  be  had.    185.  each. 

Arnold. — Introductory  Lectures 
ON  Modern  History,  By  Thomas  Ar- 
nold, D.D.,  formerly  Head  Master  of  Rugby 
School.     8vo.,  71.  6d. 

Ashbourne. — Pitt:  Some  Chapters 

ON  His  Life  and  Times,  By  the  Right 
Hon.  Edward  Gibson,  Lord  Ashbourne, 
Lord  Chancellor  oi  Ireland.  With  1 1  Por- 
traits.   8vo.,  gilt  top,  2 IX. 

Ashley. — Surveys,  Historic  and 
Economic  :  a  Volume  of  Essays.  By  W*. 
J.  Ashley,  M.A.    8vo.,  95.  net. 

Bagwell. — Ireland      under      the 

TXiDORS,  By  Richard  Bagwell,  LL.D. 
(3  vols.)  Vols.  I.  and  II.  From  the  first 
invasion  of  the  Northmen  to  the  year  1578. 
8vo.,  32J.    Vol.  III.  1578-1603.    8vo.,  i8i. 


Baillie. — The  Oriental  Club,  anu 
Hanover  Square.  By  Alexander  F. 
Baillie.  With  6  Photogravure  Portraits 
and  8  Full-page  Illustrations.  Crown  4to., 
255.  net. 

Besant. — The  History  of  London. 

By  Sir  Walter  Besant.  With  74  Illus- 
trations. Crown  8vo.,  u,  qd.  Or  bound 
as  a  School  Prize  Book,  gilt  edges,  2s.  6d, 

Bright — A  History  of  England, 

By  the  Rev.  J.  France  Bright,  D.  D. 

Period   I.    Medimval  Monarchy  \    a.d. 
449-1485.     Crown  8vo.,  4s.  6<f. 

Period  II.    Personal  Monarchy,    1485- 
1688.     Crown  8vo.,  5s. 

Period  III.    Constitutional  Monarchy* 
1689-1837.    Crown  8vo.,  7s.  6d, 

Period  IV.    nE  Growth  of  Democracy. 
1837-1880.    Crown  8vo.,  t%, 

Bruce. — The  Forward  Policy  and 
its  Results  ;  or,  Thirty-five  Years*  Work 
amon^^st  the  Tribes  on  our  North- Western 
Frontier  of  India.  By  Richard  Isaac 
Bruce,  CLE.  With  28  Illustrations  an<> 
a  Map.    8vo.,  155.  net. 

Buckle. — History  of  Civilisation^ 
IN  England,   By  Henry  Thomas  Buckle^ 

Cabinet  Edition.    3  vols.     Crown  8vo.,  245- 

*  Silver  Library  '  Edition,     3  vols.     Crown 
8vo.,  105.  6d, 

Burke. — A  History  of  Sfain, 
From  the  Earuest  Times  to  the 
Death  of  Ferdinand  the  Cathouc. 
By  Ulick  Ralph  Burke,  M.A.  Edited 
by  Martin  A.  S.  Hume.  With  6  Maps. 
2  vols.     Crown  8vo.,  165.  net. 

Caroline,  Queen. — Caroline  the 
Illustrious,  Q  uebn-Consort  of  George 
ii,  and  sometime  queen  regent:  a 
Study  of  Her  Life  and  Time.  By  W.  H. 
WiLKiNS,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Author  oi  *  The 
Love  of  an  Uncrowned  Queen  '.  2  vols., 
8vo.,  36*. 

Chesney. — Indian  Polity:  a  View  of 

the  System  of  Administration  in  India.    B 
General    Sir    George    Chesney,    K.C.B. 
With  Map  showing  all  the  Administrative 
Divisions  of  British  India.     8vo.,  215. 
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Churchill  (Winston  Spencer,  M.P.). 


The  River  War  :  an  Historical 
Account  of  the  Reconquest  of  the  Soudan. 
Edited  by  Colonel  F.  Rhodes,  D.S.O. 
With  34  Maps  and  Plans,  and  51  Illustra- 
tions from  Drawings  by  Angus  McNeill. 
Also  with  7  Photogravure  Portraits  of 
Generals,  etc.    2  vols.    Medium  8vo.,  36s. 

New,  Revised  and  Cheaper  Edition. 
In  One  Volume.  With  Photogravure  Por- 
trait of  Viscount  Kitchener  of  Khartoum, 
and  22  Maps  and  Plans.  8vo.,  los.  6d, 
net. 

Tffs  Story  op  the  Malakand 
Field  Force,  1897.  ^i^  ^  Maps  and 
Plans.    Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6<f. 

LondontoLadysmithviAPretoria, 

Crown  8vo.,  65. 

Ian   Hamilton's  March.     With 

Portrait  of  Major-General  Sir  Ian 
Hamilton,  and  10  Maps  and  Plans. 
Crown  8vo.,  6i. 

Corbett  Qulian  S.). 
Drake   and    the    Tudor  Navy^ 

with  a  History  of  the  Rise  of  England 
as  a  Maritime  Power.  With  Portraits, 
Illustrations  and  Maps.  2  vols.  Crown 
8vo.,  i6s. 

The  Successors  of  Drake,    With 

4  Portraits  (2  Photogravures)  and  12 
Maps  and  Plans.    8vo.,  211. 

Crei^hton    (M.,    D.D.,    Late    Lord 

Bishop  of  London). 

A  History  of  the  Papacy  from 
THE  Great  Schism  to  the  Sack  of 
RoMEy  1378-1527.  6  vols.  Cr.  8vo., 
5J.  net  each. 

^QuEEN  Elizabeth,    With  Portrait. 

Crown  8vo.,  51.  net. 

Historical  Essays  and  Reviews. 
Edited  by  Louise  Creiohton.  Crown 
8vo.,  55.  net. 

j)2Qe. — The  Principles  of  English 
Constitutional  History,  By  Lucy 
Dale,  late  Scholar  of  Somerville  College, 
Oxford.    Crown  8vo.,  6*. 

De  Tocq\xtvil\t.— Democracy  in 
America,  By  Alexis  de  Tocqueville. 
Translated  by  Henry  Reeve,  C.B.,  D.C.L. 
2  vols.    Crown  8vo.,  165. 


Dickinson. — The  Development  of 
Paruamest  during  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  By  O.  Lowbs  Dickinson,  M.A. 
8vo.,  75.  6tf. 


•. — Studies  in  Irish  His- 
tory and  Biography^  Mainly  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  By  C.  Litton 
Falkiner.      8vo.,  I2i.  td,  net. 


Fitzmaurice.  —  Charles  William 
Ferdinand^  Duke  of  Brunswick:  an 
Historical  Study.  By  Lord  Edmund 
Fitzmaurice.  With  Map  and  2  Portraits. 
8vo.,  65.  net. 


Proude  (James  A.). 

TkE  History  OF  England^  from  the 
Fall  of  Wolse^  to  the  Defeat  of  the 
Spanish  Armada.  la  vols.  Crown  8vo., 
3«.  td,  each. 


The  Divorce  of  Catherine 

Aragon,    Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6d, 


OF 


The  Spanish  Story  of  the  Ar- 
mada, and  other  Essays.    Cr.  8vo.,  is,  6d, 

The  English  in  Ireland  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  3  vols.  Cr.Svo., 
zof.  6d. 

English  Seamen  in  the  Sixteenth 
Century, 
Cabinet  Edition,    Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

IllustraUd  Edition.  With  5  Photo- 
gravure Plates  and  x6  other  Illustra- 
tions.   Large  Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  top,  6s.  net. 

*  Silver  Library '  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.,  3s.  6d. 

The  Council  of  TVient,    Crown 

8vo.,  3s.  6d, 

Shoe  t  Studies  onGrea  t  Subjects. 

Cabinet  Edition,    4  vols.     241. 

*  Silver  Library '  Edition.    4  vols.   Crown 

8vo.,  3s.  6d,  each. 

CjSSar  :  a  Sketch.     Cr.  8vo,  35.  6d. 

Selections  from  the  Writings  of 
Jambs  Anthony  Froudb,  Edited  by 
p.  S.  Allen,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.,  3s.  td. 
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Fuller. — Egypt  and   the  Hintbr- 

LAKD,  By  Frbdbric  W.  Fullbr.  With 
Frontispiece  and  Map  of  Egypt  and  the 
Sudan.    8vo.,  los.  6tf.  net. 

Gardiner  (Samuel  Rawson,  D.C.L., 

LL.D.). 

History  of  England^  from  the  Ac- 
cession of  James  L  to  the  Ootbreak  of  the 
Civil  War,  1603- 1642.  10  vols.  Crown 
8vo.,  5J.  net  each. 

A  History  of  the  Great  Civil 

War,  1642-1649.  4  vols.  Cr.  8vo.,  5s.  net 
each. 

A  History  of  the  Commonwealth 

AND    THE   PROTBCTORATE.        1649-Z660. 

Vol.L  1649-165Z.  With  14 Maps.  8vo.,2ii. 
Vol.  IL  1651-1654.  With  7  Maps. 
8vo.,  2ZS.  Vol.  in.  1654-1656.  With  6 
Maps.    8vo.,  2IS. 

The  Student's  History  of  Eng- 
land, With  378  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.,  gilt  top,  121. 

Also  in  Thre€  Volumes,  price  45.  each. 

What    Gunpowder    Plot    Was. 

With  8  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.,  5s. 

Cromwell's  Place   in  History. 

Founded  on  Six  Lectures  delivered  in  the 
University  of  Osdord.    Cr.  8vo.,  3s.  6d. 

Oliver  Cromwell.  With  Frontis- 
piece.   Crown  8vo.,  5s.  net. 

German  Empire  (The)  of  To-day : 

Outlines  of  its  Formation  and  Development 
By  '  Veritas  \    Crown  8vo.,  61.  net. 

Graham. — Roman  Africa  :  an  Out- 
line of  the  History  of  the  Roman  Occupa- 
tion of  North  Africa,  based  chiefly  upon 
Inscriptions  and  Monumental  Remains  in 
that  Country.  By  Alexander  Graham, 
F.S.A.,  F.R.I.B.A.  With  30  reproductions 
of  Original  Drawings  by  the  Author,  and 
2  Maps.     8vo.,  i6j.  net. 

Greville. — A  Journal  of  the  Reigns 
OF  King  George  IV.,  King  William  IV,, 
AND  QuBBN  Victoria,  By  Charles  C.  F. 
Greville,  formerly  Clerk  of  the  Council. 
8  vols.    Crown  8vo.,  35.  6tf.  each. 


Gross. — T'he  Sources  and  Litera- 
ture OF  Bngush  History,  from  the 
Earliest  Times  to  about  1485.  By 
Charles  Gross,  Ph.D.    8vo.,  x8i.  net. 

Hamilton. — Historical  Record  of 

THE  l^TH  (KlNC^S)  HuSSARS,  from  A.D.  17x5 

to  A.D.  1900.  By  Colonel  Henry  Black- 
BURNB  Hamilton,  M.A.,  Christ  Church, 
Oxford;  late  Commanding  the  Regiment. 
With  15  Coloured  Plates,  35  Portraits,  etc., 
in  Photogravure,  and  10  Maps  and  Plans. 
Crown  4to.,  gilt  edges,  425.  net. 

HJlRYJLRD  HI8T0RIGJLL  8TUDIB8. 

The  Suppression  of  the  African 
Slave  Trade  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  i638-x87o.  By  W.  £.  B.  Du 
B018,  Ph.D.    8vo.,  71.  6d, 

The  Contest  over  the  Ratificaton 
OF  THE  Federal  Constitution  in  Massa-^ 
CHUSBTTS,  By  S.  B.  Hardxng,A.M.  8vo.,6s. 

A  Critical  Study  of  Nullification 
IN  South  Carouna,  By  D.  F.  Houston, 
A.M.    8vo.,  6s. 

Nominations  for  Elective  Office 
IN  THE  United  States,  By  Frederick 
W.  Dallinger,  A.m.    8vo.,  ys,  6d, 

A  Bibliography  of  British  Muni- 
cipal History,  including  Gilds  and 
Paruambntary  Representation,  By 
Charles  Gross,  Ph.D.    8vo.,  12s, 

The  Liberty  and  Free  Soil  Parties 
IN  THE  North  West,  By  Theodore  C 
Smith,  Ph.D.    8vo,  71.  M, 

The  Provincial  Governor  in  the 
Engush  Colonies  of  North  America. 
By  EvARTS  Boutell  Greene.  8vo.,  71.  6d 

The  County  Pala  tine  of  Durham: 

a  Study  in  Constitutional  Historv.  By  Gail- 
lard  Thomas  Lapsley,  Ph.D.  8vo.,  los.  6d, 

The  Anglican  Episcopate  and  the 
American  Colonies,  By  Arthur  Lyon 
Cross,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  m  History  in  the 
University  of  Michigan.    8vo.,  los.  6d, 


Hill. — Liberty  Documents,     With 

Contemporary  Exposition  and  Critical  Com- 
ments drawn  from  various  Writers.  Selected 
and  Prepared  by  Mabel  Hill.  Edited  with 
an  Introduction  by  Albert  Bushnbll  Hart, 
Ph.D.    Large  Crown  8vo.,  ys,  6d,  net 
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Historic  Towns. — Edited  by  E.  A. 

Freeman,  D.C.L.,and  Rev. William  Hunt, 
M.A.  With  Maps  and  Plans.  Crown  8vo., 
3x.  td.  each. 


Bristol.  By  Rev.  W.  Hunt. 

Carliftle.        By     Mandell 
Crdghton,  D.D. 

Cinqne  Ports.      By  Mon- 
tagu Barrows. 

Colchester.    By  Rev.  E.  L. 
CutU. 

Exeter.   By  E.  A.  Freeman. 

London.     By  Rev.  W.  J. 
LofUe. 


Oxford.     By  Rev.  C.  W.  , 
Boase.  j 

Winchester.      By  G.   W. 
Kitchin.  D.D. 

York.      By    Rev.    James 
Raine. 

New  York.    By  Tneodore 
Roosevelt. 

Boston  (U.S.)    By  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge. 


Hunter. — A  History  of  British 

India,  By  Sir  William  Wilson  Hunter, 
K.C.S.L,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Vol.  L— Introduc- 
tory to  the  Overthrow  of  the  English  in  the 
Spice  Archipelago,  1623.  With  4  Maps. 
8vo.,  185.  Vol.  IL— To  the  Union  of  the 
Old  and  New  Companies  under  the  Earl  of 
Godolphin*s  Award,  1708.     8vo.,  165. 

Ingram.  —  A  Critical  Examina- 
tion OF  Irish  History.  From  the  Eliza- 
bethan Conquest  to  the  Legislative  Union 
of  1800.  By  T.  Dunbar  Ingram,  LL.D. 
2  vols.    8vo.,  245. 

Joyce. — A  Short  History  of  Ire- 
la  nd^  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  1603.  By 
P.  W.  Joyce,  LL.D.     Crown  8vo.,  los.  bd, 

Kaye  and  HLoXltsovi.— History  of 

THE  Indian  Mutiny^  1857-1858.  By  Sir 
John  W.  Kaye  and  Colonel  G.  B.  Malle- 
80N.  With  Analytical  Index  and  Maps  and 
Plans.     6  vols.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d.  each. 

Kent. — The  English  Radicals  :  an 

Historical  Sketch.  By  C.  B.  Roylance 
Kent.     Crown  8vo.,  ys.  6d. 

Lang  (Andrew). 
The  Mystery  of  Mary  Stuart. 

With  6  Photogravure  Plates  (4  Portraits) 
and  15  other  Illustrations.    8vo.,  185.  net. 

James  the  Sixth  and  the  Gowrie 
Mystery.  With  Gowrie's  Coat  of  Arms 
in  colour,  2  Photogravure  Portraits  and 
other  Illustrations.     8vo.,  izs.  td.  net. 

Laurie. — Historical  Survey  of 
Pre-Christian  Education.  By  S.  S. 
Laurie,  A.M.,  LL.D.     Crown  8vo.,  7s.  td. 


Lecky  (The  Rt.  Hon.  William  E.  H.) 

History  of  England  in  the  Eigh- 
teenth Ceatury. 

Library  Edition.  8  vols.  8vo.  Vols.  I. 
and  II.,  1700-1760,  365.;  Vols.  III.  and 
IV.,  1760-1784, 36s. ;  Vols.  V.  and  VI., 
1784-1793,  365. ;  Vols.  VII.  and  VIIL. 
1793- 1800,  365. 

Cabinet  Edition.  England.  7  vols.  Crown 
8vo.,  5x.  net  each.  Ireland.  5  vols. 
Crown  8vo.,  5s.  net  each. 

History  of  European  Morals 
FROM  Augustus  to  Charlemagne.  2 
vols.     Crown  8vo.,  los.  net. 

History  of  the  Rise  and  Influ- 
ence OF  the  Spirit  of  Rationausm  in 
Europe.    2  vols.    Crown  8vo.,-  los.  net. 

Democracy  and  Liberty. 

Library  Edition.     2  vols.     8vo.,  361. 
Cabinet  Edition,  2  vols.  Cr.  8vo.,  105.  net. 


Lowell. — Governments  and  Par- 
ties IN  Continental  Europe.  By  A. 
Lawrence  Lowell.    2  vols.     8vo.,  21s. 

Lumsden's  Horse,  Records  of. — 

Edited  by  H.  H.  S.  Pearse.  With  a  Map, 
and  numerous  Portraits  and  Illustrations  in 
the  Text.    410. 

Lynch. —  The  War  of  the  Civili- 
sations :  bring  a  Record  of  *  A  Forbigs 
Devil* s'  Experiences  with  the  Allies 
IN  China.  By  George  Lynch,  Special 
Correspondent  of  the  *  Sphere,*  etc.  With 
Portrait  and  21  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo., 
65.  net. 

Macaulay  (Lord). 

The  Life  and    Works  of  Lord 
Macaulay. 

^Edinburgh'  Edition.  10  vols.  8vo.,6s.eacb. 

Vols.  I.-IV.    History  of  England. 

Vols.  V.-VII.  EssAYSt  Biographies, 
Indian  Penal  Code,  Contributions 
TO  Knight's  'Quarterly Magazine'. 

Vol.  VIII.  Speeches,  Lays  OF  Ancient 
Rome,  Miscellaneous  Poems. 

Vols.  IX.  and  X.  The  Life  and 
Letters  of  Lord  Macaulay.'^By 
Sir  G.  O.  Trevelyan,  Bart.        ^ 
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The  Works, 

'Albany*  EdiHon,  With  12  Portraits. 
12  vols.  Large  Crown  8vo.,  3^.  6d.  each. 

Vols.  L-VL  History  op  England, 
prom  thr  accrssion  op  j amrs  thr 
Srcond, 

Vols.  vn.-X.  Essays  and  Biographirs. 

Vols.   Xl.-Xn.     SpRRCHRSt   Lavs    op 

AnCIRNT  ROMRt  RTC,  AND  InDRX. 

Cabinet  EdiHon,      16  vols.     Post  8vo., 
Library  EdiHon,    5  vols.    8vo.,  £^. 

History  of   England  from  thb 

ACCRSSION  OP  JaMRS  THR  SRCOND, 

Popular  EdiHon,    2  vols.    Cr.  8vo.,  $5, 
Sttidenfs  EdiHon,  2  vols.  Cr.  8vo.,  12s, 
PeopU^s  EdiHon,  4  vols.  Cr.  8vo.,  165. 

*  Albany '  EdiHon,    With  6  Portraits.    6 

vols.  Lar^e  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6d,  each. 
Cabinet  Edition,  8  vols.  Post  8vo.,  48s. 
'  Edinburgh  *  EdiHon,    4  vols.    8vo.,  61. 

each. 

Critical  and  Historical  Essays ^ 
WITH  Lays  op  Ancirnt  Romr,  etc.,  in  i 
volume. 

Popular  EdiHon,    Crown  8vo.,  2S,  6d, 

*  Stiver  Library  *  EdiHon,    With  Portrait 

and  4  Illustrations  to  the  '  Lays '.    Cr. 
8vo.,  35.  6d, 

Critical  and  Historical  Essays, 

Student's  EdiHon,   1  vol.  Cr.  8vo.,  6s. 
People's  Edition,    2  vols.    Cr.  8vo.,  Ss, 

*  Trevelyan  *  EdiHon,  2  vols.  Cr.  8vo.,  9s. 
Cabinet  Edition,  4  vols.  Post  8vo.,  24s. 

*  Edinburgh '  Edition,    3  vols.    8vo.,  6s. 

each. 
Library  EdiHon.    3  vols.     8vo.,  365. 

Ess  A  YS^  which  may  be  had  separately, 

sewed,  6d.  each ;  cloth,  is.  each. 

AddlaoD  and  Walpole. 
Crdker's  Boswell's  lohnaon. 
Halkm's       ConsutntioiiAl 

History. 
Warren  nastinn. 
The  Earl  of  Chatham  (Two 

BiMyB). 


Frederick  the  Great. 

Ranke  and  Gladitone. 

Lord  Bacon. 

LordCUve. 

Lord    Byron,    and     The 

Comic     Dramatiats    of 

Che  Restoration. 


Miscellaneous       Writings^ 
Sprrchrs  and  Porms. 
Popular  EdiHon,    Crown  8vo.,  2s.  6d. 
Cabinet  Edition,    4  vols.     Pest  8vo.,  245. 

Selections  from  the  Writings  of 
Lord  Macaulay,  Edited,  with  Occa- 
sional Notes,  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  G.  O. 
Trevelyan,  Bart.    Crown  8vo.,  6j. 


Mackinnon  (James,  Ph.D.). 

The  History   of  Edward    the 
Third,    8vo.,  i8j. 

The  Growth  and  Decline  of  the 
Frrnch  Monarchy,    8vo.,  21*.  net. 

Mallet. — Mallet  du  Pan  and  the 
Frrnch  Rrvolution.  By  Bernard 
Mallet.     With     Photogravure     Portrait. 

8vO.,   125.  6d, 

May. — The  Constitutional  His- 
tory OP  England  since  the  Accession 
of  George  III.  1760-1870.  By  Sir  Thomas 
Erskinb  May,  K.C.B.  (Lord  Farnhoroagh). 
3  vols.    Cr.  8vo.,  i8s. 


(Charles,  D.D.). 
History  OF  the  Romans  under  the 

Empirr,  8  vols.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d,  each. 

The  Fall  of  the  Roman  Republic: 
a  Short  History  of  the  Last  Century  of  the 
Commonwealth.    i2mo.,  ys.  6d,(^ 

General  History  of  Rome,  from 

the  Foundation  of  the  City  to  the  Fall  of 
Augustulus,  B.C.  753-A.D.  476.  With  5 
Maps.    Crown  8vo.,  js,  6d, 

Montague.  —  The  Elements  of 
Engush  Constitutional  History,  By 
F.  C.  Montague,  M.A.   Crown  8vo.,  3s.  td, 

Nash. — The    Great  Famine  and 

ITS  Causrs,  By  Vaughan  Nash.  With 
8  Illustrations  from  Photographs  by  the 
Author,  and  a  Map  of  India  showing  the 
Famine  Area.    Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Owens   College    Essajrs. — Edited 

by  T.  F.  Tout,  M.A.,  Professor  of  History 
in  the  Owens  College,  Victoria  University, 
and  James  Tait,  M.A.,  Assistant  Lecturer 
in  History.  With  4  Maps.   8vo.,  125.  6</.  net. 

Powell     and     Trevelyan.  —  The 

Prasants^  Rising  and  thr  Lollards: 
a  Collection  of  Unpublished  Documents. 
Edited  by  Edgar  Powell  and  G.  M. 
Trevelyan.    8vo.,  6x.  net. 

Randolph. — The  Law  and  Policy 
OP  Annexation,  with  Special  Reference  to 
the  Philippines  ;  together  with  Observations 
on  the  Status  of  Cuba.     By  Carman  F 
Randolph.     8vo.,  95.  net. 
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Rankin  (Reginald). 

The  Marquis  d^Argrnson ;  and 
Richard  the  Second,  8vo.,  105.  td,  net. 

A  Subaltern's  Letters  to  His 
Wife,  (The  Boer  War.)  Crown  8vo., 
35.  6^. 

Ransome. — The  Rise  of  Consti- 
tutional Govsrnmbnt  in  England, 
By  Cyril  Ransome,  M.A.    Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Seebohm  (Frederic,  LL.D.,F.S.A.). 
The  English  Village  Community. 

With  13  Maps  and  Plates.    8vo.,  165. 

Tribal  Custom  in  Anglo-Saxon 

Law:  being  an  Essay  supplemental  to 
(i)  *The  English  Village  Community,' 
(2)  •The  Tribal  System  in  Wales'. 
8vo.,  165.  • 

Seton-Karr. — The  Call  to  Arms, 

1 900- 190 1 ;  or  a  Review  of  the  Imperial 
Yeomanry  Movement,  and  some  subjects 
connected  therewith.  By  Henry  Seton- 
Karr,  M.P.  With  a  Frontispiece  by  R. 
Caton-Woodville.     Crown  Svo.,  55.  net. 

Shaw. — A  History  of  the  English 
Church  during  thb  Civil  Wars  and 
under  the  Commonwealth,  1640-16O0. 
By  William  A.  Shaw,  Litt.D.  2  vols. 
Svo.,  36J. 

Sheppard.  —  The  Old  Royal 
Palace  of  Whitehall.  By  Edgar 
Sheppard,  D.D.,  Sub-Dean  of  H.M. 
Chapels  Royal,  Sub-Almoner  to  the  King. 
With  6  Photogravure  Plates  and  33  other 
Illustrations.      Medium  8vo.,  21s,  net. 

Smith. — Carthage  AND  the  Carth- 
aginians. By  R.  BoswoRTH  Smith,  M.A. 
With  Maps,  Plans,  etc.     Cr.  8vo.,  3s.  td. 

Stephens.  —  A  History  of  the 
French  Ji evolution.  By  H.  Morse 
Stephens.   Svo.   Vols.  I.  and  II.   185.  each. 

Sternberg.  —  My  Experiences  of 

THE  Boer  War.  By  Adalbert  Count 
Sternberg.  With  Preface  by  Lieut.-Col. 
G.  F.  R.  Henderson.    Crown  8vo.,  55.  net. 


Stubbs. — History  of  the  Univbr- 
srrr  op  Dublin  By  J.  W.  Stubbs.  8vo., 
12s.  6d. 

Stubbs.  —  Historical  Introduc- 
tions TO  THE  *  Rolls  Sbribs\  By 
William  Stubbs,  D.D.,  formerly  Bishop 
of  Oxford,  Regius  Professor  of  Modern 
History  in  the  University.  Collected  and 
Edited  by  Arthur  Hassall,  M.A.  8vo., 
I2J.  6d.  net. 

Sutherland.— TVf  History  of  Aus- 

TRAUA   AND  NBW  ZEALASD,    from    1606- 

1900.     By  Alexander  Sutherland,  M.  A. 
and  Gborob  Sutherland,  M.A.     Crown 
8vo.y  21.  td. 

Taylor.— -4  Student's  Manual  of 
THE  History  op  India,  By  Colonel  Mea- 
dows Taylor,  C.S.L,  etc.    Cr.  8vo.,  ^s.  6d. 

Thomson. — China  and  the  Powers  : 

a  Narrative  of  the  Outbreak  of  igoo.  By 
H.  C.  Thomson.  With  2  Maps  and  29 
Illustrations.     8vo.,  los.  td,  net. 

Todd.  —  Parliamentary  Govern- 
ment IN  THE  British  Colonies.  By 
Alphbus  Todd,  LL.D.    8vo.,  30s.  net. 

Trevelyan. — The  American  Reyo- 

lution.  Part  I.  1766- 1776.  By  Sir  G.  O. 
Trevelyan,  Bart.    8vo.,  i6j. 

Trevelyan. — England  in  the  Age 

OF  Wycliffr.  By  George  Macaulay 
Trevelyan.    8vo.,  155. 

Wakeman  and  HassalL— iS:.;^xKs 

Introductory  to  the  Study  of  Engush 
Constitutional  History,  Edited  by 
Henry  Opfley  Wakeman,  M.A.,  and 
Arthur  Hassall,  M.A.    Crown  8vo.,  ts. 

Walpole. — History  of  Englai^d 
from  the  Conclusion  of  the  Great 
IV AR  IN  i^is  TO  1858.  By  Sir  Spencer 
Walpole,  K.C.B.  6  vols.  Cr.  8vo.,  ts,  each. 

Wylie  (James  Hamilton,  M.A.). 

History  of  England  under 
Henry  IV,  4  vols.  Crown  Svo.  VoL 
Im  1399*14041  los.  6d.  Vol.  U.,  1405- 
1406,  153.  {out  of  print).  Vol.  HI.,  1407- 
1411,  155.    Vol.  IV.,  X41X-1413,  21S. 

The  Council  of  Constance  to  the 
Dea  th  of  John  Hus,    Cr.  8vo.,  6j.  net. 
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Bacon. — T//s  Letters  and  Life  of 
Francis  Bacon^  including  all  his  Oc- 
casional IVoRRS,  Edited  by  Jambs  Sped- 
DiNO.    7  vols.    8vo.,  £^  41. 

Bagehot. — Biographical    Studies, 

By  Walter  Baoehot.    Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6^^ . 

Bernards  (The)  of  Abin^on  and 

Nether  Winchendon :  A  Family  History. 
By  Mrs.  Napier  Hiogins.    2  Vols.    8vo. 

Blount.  —  The  Memoirs  of  Sir 
Edward  Blount^  K,C.B.,  etc.  Edited 
by  Stuart  J.  Reid,  Author  of  *  The  Life 
and  Times  d  Sydney  Smith/  etc.  With  3 
Photogravure  Plates.    8vo.,  los.  6d.  neL 

Bowen. — Edward  Bowen:  a  Me- 
moir, By  the  Rev.  the  Hon.  W.  E.  Bowen. 
With  Appendices,  3  Photogravure  Portraits 
and  2  other  Illustrations.    8vo.,  izs.  fid,  net. 

Carlyle. — Thomas  Carlyle:  A  His- 
tory of  his  Life.  By  James  Anthony 
Froudb. 

1795-1835.    2  vols.    Crown  8vo.,  7^. 
1834- 1881.     a  vols.    Crown  8vo.,  ^%, 

Crozier. — My  Inner  Life  :  being  a 

Chapter  in  Personal  Evolution  and  Auto- 
biography. By  John  Beattie  Crozier, 
LL.D.    8vo.,  14s, 

Dante. — The  Life  and  Works  of 

Dants  Alughirri  :  being  an  Introduction 
to  the  Study  of  the  '  Divina  Commedia  *. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Hooan,  D.D.  With 
Portrait.    8vo.,  X25.  6d, 

Danton. — Life  of  Danton    By  A. 

H.  Bebsly.    With  Portraits.    Cr.  8vo.,  6f. 

Dc  Bode. —  The  Baroness  de  Bode^ 

1775.1803.  By  William  S.  Childe-Pem- 
BBRTON.  With  4  Photogravure  Portraits 
and  other  Illustrations.  8vo.,  gilt  top, 
125.  td,  net. 

Erasmus. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Erasmus, 
By  Jambs  Anthony  Froudb.  Crown 
8vo.,  3i.  6d. 

The  Epistles  of  Erasmus^  from 

his  Earliest  Letters  to  his  Fifty-first  Year, 
arranged  in  Order  of  Time.  English 
Tranuations,  with  a  Commentary.  By 
Francis  Morgan  Nichols.  8vo.,  i8j.  net. 

Faraday. — Faraday    as    a    Dis- 

covbrer.  By  John  Tyndall.  Crown 
8vo.,  y,  6d, 


Finelon :  his  Friends  and  his 
Enemies,  165 1.17x5.  By  E.  K.  Sanders. 
With  Portrait    8vo.,  los.  64. 

Fox. —  The  Early  History  of 
Charles  yAMss  Fox,  By  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  G.  O.  Trevblyan,  Bart.  Crown  8vo., 
3«.  6d, 

Froude. — Hurrell  Froude  :  Some 

Reprints  and  Reprinted  Comments.  With 
a  Biographical  Preface  by  the  Editor, 
L.  I.  Guinev.    With  Illustrations.     8vo. 

Granville. — Some  Records  of  the 
Later  Life  of  Harriet,  Countess 
Granville,  By  her  Granddaughter,  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Oldpibld.  With  17  Portraits. 
8vo.,  gilt  top,  165.  net. 

Grey.  —  Memoir  of  Sir  George 
Grey,  Bart,  G,C,B.,  1799-1882.  By 
Mandell  Crbiohton,  D.D.,  late  Lord 
Bishop  of  London.  With  3  Portraits. 
Crown  8vo.,  6s.  net. 

Hamilton.— Z//-^  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  By  R.  P.  Graves.  8vo.  3  vols. 
15X.  each.    Addendum.    8vo.,  6d,  sewed. 

Harrow  School  Register  (The), 

1801-1900.  Second  Edition,  190X.  Editeid 
by  M.  G.  Dauolish,  Barrister-at-LAw. 
8vo.     i$i,  net. 


Havelock.- 

Havelock, 
Marshman. 


-Memoirs  of  Sir  Henry 

K,C.B.      By    John    Clarb 
Crown  8vo.,  31.  6d, 


-Haweis. — My  Musical  Life.  By  the 

Rev.H.R.HAWBis.  With  Portrait  of  Richard 
Wagner  and  3  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  6s.  net 

Hunter. — The  Life  of  Sir  William 
Wilson  Hunter,  K,C,S.J.,  M,A,,  LL.D. 
Author  of  *  A  History  of  British  India,'  etc. 
By  Francis  Henry  Skrine,  F.S.S.  With 
6  Portraits  (2  Photogravures)  and  4  other 
Illustrations.    8vo.,  161.  net. 

Jackson. — Stonewall  Jackson  and 
THE  American  Civil  War,  By  Lieut.-Col. 
G.  F.  R.  Henderson.  With  2  Portraits  and 
33  Maps  and  Plans.  2  vols.  Cr.  8vo.,  i6f.  net. 

Kielmansegge. — Diary  of  a  Jour- 
NSY  TO  England  in  the  Ysars  1761- 
1762.     By    Count   Frederick    Kielman- 
8B00B.    With  4  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo. 
5x.  net. 
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Leslie. — The  Life  and  Campaigns 
OF  Albxandsr  Lbsub,  First  Earl  of 
Lbvbn,  By  Charles  Sanford  Terry, 
M.A.    With  Maps  and  Plans.    8vo. ,  i68. 

Lieven.  —  Letters  of  Dorothea, 
Princess  LiBvsN^  during  hbr  Rbsidbncb 
IN  London^  1812-1834.  Edited  by  Lionel 
G.  Robinson.  With  2  Photogravure  Por- 
traits.   8vo.,  145.  net. 

Luther.  —  Life   of  Luther,      By 

Julius  Kostlin.  With  62  Illustrations 
and  4  Facsimilies  of  MSS.    Cr.  8vo.,  3s.  td, 

Macaulay. — The  Life  and  Letters 
OF  Lord  Macaulay,  By  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  G.  O.  Trbvelyan,  Bart. 

Popular  Edition,    1  vol.    Cr.  8vo.,  2J.  6d. 

Students  Edition     i  vol.    Cr.  8vo.,  6s. 

Cabinet  Edition,    2  vols.     Post  8vo.,  12s. 

*  Edinburgh*  Edition,  2  vols.  8vo.,6i.each. 

Library  Edition,    2  vols.    8vo.,  36s. 

Max  Miiller  (F.) 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  the 
Right  Hon,  Fribdrich  Mai  Miller, 
Edited  by  his  Wife.  With  Photogravure 
Portraits  and  other  Illustrations.  2  vols., 
8vo. 

Ify  Autobiography  :  a  Fragment. 

With  6  Portraits.     8vo.,  izs.  td, 

AuLD  Lang  Syne.     Second  Series. 

8vo.,  los.  6d, 

Chips  from  a  German  Workshop, 

Vol.  II.  Biographical  Essays.  Cr.  8vo.,  5s. 

Meade. — General  Sir  Richard 
Mbadb  and  thb  F sudatory  St atbs  of 
Central  and  Southbrn  India.  By 
Thomas  Henry  Thornton.  With  Portrait, 
Map  and  Illustrations.    8vo.,  105.  td.  net. 

Morris.  —  The  Life    of    William 

Morris,  By  J.  W.  Mackail.  With  2  Por- 
traits and  8  other  Illustrations  by  E.  H.  New, 
etc.    2  vols.    Large  Crown  8vo.,  105.  net. 

On  the  Banks  of  the  Seine.    By 

A.  M.  F.,  Authoress  of  *  Foreign  Courts  and 
Foreign  Homes*.    Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Paget. — Memoirs  and  Letters  of 

Sir  Jambs  Pagbt,  Edited  by  Stephen 
Paget,  one  of  his  sons.  With  6  Portraits 
(3  Photogravures)  and  4  other  Illustrations. 
8vo.,  I2S.  6d.  net. 

Place. — The  Life  of  Francis  Place^ 
1771-1854.  By  Graham  Wallas,  M.A. 
With  2  Portraits.    8vo.,  I2j. 


Powys. — Passages  FROM  theDiarirs 
OF  Mrs.  Philip  Lybbb  Powys^  of  Hard- 
wick  HousBf  OxoN.  1756-1808.  Edited  by 
Emily  J.  Climenson.    8vo.,  gilt  top,  ids. 

Rfimakr/shxra :     jffis    Life    and 

Savings.  By  the  Right  Hon.  F.  Max 
Muller.    Crown  8vo.,  $s. 

Rich. — Mary    Rich^   Countess  of 

Warwick  (1625-1678) :  Her  Family  and 
Friends.  By  C.  Fell  Smith.  With  7 
Photogravure  Portraits  and  g  other  Illustra- 
tions.   8vo.,  gilt  top,  i8s.  net. 

Rochester,    and    other    Literair 

Rakes  of  the  Court  of  Charles  II.,  witii 
some  Account  of  their  Surroundings  By 
the  Author  of  *The  Life  of  Sir  Kenelm 
Digby,'  The  Life  of  a  Prig,*  etc.  With  15 
Portraits.    8vo.,  165. 

Romanes. — The  Life  and  Letters 
ofGborgb  John  Romanes^  M.A,^  LL.D 
F,R.S,    Written  and  Edited  by  his  Wife. 
With  Portrait  and  2  Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo., 
5x.  net. 

Russell. — Swallowfield  and  its 
OwNBRS,  By  Constance  Lady  Russell, 
of  Swallowfield  Park.  With  15  Photogravure 
Portraits  and  36  other  Illustrations.  4to., 
gilt  edges,  425.  net. 

Seebohm. — TheOxford  Reformers 
—John  Colbt,  Erasmus^  and  Thomas 
More  :  a  History  of  their  Fellow- Work. 
By  Frederic  Seebohm.    8vo.,  14s. 

Shakespeare.  —  Outlines  of  the 

LiFB  OF  Shakbspbarb.  By  J.  O.  Halli- 
well-Phillipps.  With  Illustrations  and 
Facsimiles.    2  vols.    Royal  8vo.,  21s. 

Tales  of  my  Father.— By  A.  M.  F., 

Author  of  '  Foreign  Courts  and  Foreign 
Homes,'  and  *  On  the  Banks  of  the  Seine '. 
Crown  8vo.,  65. 

Tallent3rre. — The    Women  of  the 

SALONSt  and  other  French  Portraits.  By 
S.  G.  Tallentyre.  With  11  Photogravure 
Portraits.     8vo.,  los.  6d.  net. 

Victoria,    Queen,    1819-1901.     By 

Richard  R.  Holmes,  M.V.O.,  F.S.A.,  Lib- 
rarian to  the  Queen.  With  Photogravure 
Portrait.     Crown  8vo.,  gilt  top,  5J.  net. 

Walpole. — Some  Unpublished 
Letters  of  Horacs  Walpols.  Edited 
by  Sir  Spencer  Walpole,  K.C.B.  With 
2  Portraits.     Crown  8vo.,  4s.  6d.  net. 

Wellington. — Life   of  the  Duke 

of  Wblungton.  By  the  Rev.  G.  R. 
Gleio,  M.A.    Crown  8vo.,  3^.  6d, 
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Arnold. — Ssas  and  Lands,    By  Sir 

Edwin  Arnold.      With  71   Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  35.  td. 


(Sir  S.  W.). 
Eight  Years  in  Ceylon.    With  6 

Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d» 

The  Rifle  and  the  Hound  in 
Crylon,    With  6  Illusts.    Cr.  8vo.,  35. 6</. 

Ball  Oohn). 
The  Alpine  Guide,  Reconstructed 

and  Revised  on  behalf  of  the  Alpine  Club, 
by  W.  A.  B.  CooLiDOE. 

Vol.  I.,  The  Western  Alps:  the  Alpine 
Region,  South  of  the  Rhone  Valley, 
from  the  Col  de  Tenda  to  the  Simplon 
Pass.  With  9  New  and  Revised  Maps. 
Crown  8vo.,  I2J.  net. 

Hints  and  JVotes,  Practical  and 
Scientific^  for  Travellers  m  the 
Alps:  being  a  Revision  of  the  General 
Introduction  to  the  '  Alpine  Guide  *. 
Crown   8vo.,   35.   net. 

Bent. — The  Ruined  Cities  of  Ma- 
SHONALAND :  being  a  Record  of  Excavation 
and  Exploration  in  1891.  By  J.  Theodore 
Bent.  With  117  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.,  ys.  6d, 

Brassey  (The  Late  Lady). 

A  VovAGE  IN  THE  *  Sunbeam'  ;  Our 
Home  on  the  Ocean  for  Eleven 
Months. 

Cabinet  Edition.    With  Map  and  66  lUusl 

trations.    Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  ys,  6d, 
*  Silver  Library  '  Edition.    With  66  lUus- 

trations.    Crown  8vo.,  ys.  6d. 
Popular  Edition,    With  60  Illustrations. 

^to.,  6d.  sewed,  is.  cloth. 
School  Edition.     With  37  Illustrations. 

Fcp.,  2S.  cloth,  or  35.  white  parchment. 

Sunshine  and  Storm  in  the  East. 

Popular  Edition.  With  103  Illustrations. 
4to.,  6d.  sewed,  is.  cloth. 

In  the  Trades^  the  Tropics^  and 
THE  *  Roaring  Forties  \ 
Cabinet  Edition.   With  Map  and  220  Illus- 
trations.   Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  75.  6d. 

Crawford.  —  South  American 
Sketches.  By  Robert  Crawford,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo.,  6s, 


Fountain  (Paul). 

The  Great  Deserts  and  Forests 
of  North  America.  With  a  Prefiaice  by 
W.  H.  Hudson,  Author  of*  The  Naturalist 
in  La  Plata,*  etc.    8vo.,  95.  6d,  net. 

The  Great  Mountains  and 
Forests  of  South  America.  With 
Portrait  and  7  Illustrations.  8vo.,  105.  6d. 
net. 

Froude  (Jambs  A.). 

Oceana  :  or  England  and  her  Col- 
onies. With  9  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,3i.  6d. 

The  English  IN  THE  West  Indies: 

or,  the  Bow  of  Ulysses.  With  9  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8vo.,  is.  boards,  as.  td.  cloth. 

Grove. — Seventy-one  Days*  Camp- 
ing IN  Morocco.  By  Lady  Grove.  With 
Photogravure  Portrait  and  32  Illustrations 
from  Photographs.    8vo.,  7^.  6d.  net. 

Hag^gard. — A  Winter  Pilgrimage  : 

Being  an  Account  of  Travels  through 
Palestine,  Italy  and  the  Island  of  Cyprus, 
undertaken  in  the.  year  1900.  By  H.  Rider 
Haggard.  With  31  Illustrations  from  Photo- 
graphs.    Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  top,  125.  bd.  net. 

Heathcote.— 5r.  Kilda,  By  Nor- 
man Heathcote.  With  80  Illustrations 
from  Sketches  and  Photographs  of  the 
People,  Scenery  and  Birds  by  the  Author. 
8vo.,  los.  td.  net. 

Howitt. —  Visits  to  Remarkable 
Places.  Old  Halls,  Battle- Fields,  Scenes, 
illustrative  of  Striking  Passages  in  English 
History  and  Poetry.  By  William  Howitt. 
With  80  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.,  ys,  6d. 

Knight  (E.  F.). 

With  the  Royal  Tour  :  a  Narra- 
tive of  the  Recent  Tour  of  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Cornwall  and  York  through 
Greater  Britain.  With  16  Illustrations 
and  a  Map.     Crown  8vo.,  5s.  net. 

The  Cruise  of  the  *  Alerte  * :  the 
Narrative  of  a  Search  for  Treasure  on  the 
Desert  Island  of  Trinidad.  With  2  Maps 
and  23  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Where  Three  Empires  Meet:  a 

Narrative  of  Recent  Travel  in  Kashmir, 
Western  Tibet,  Baltistan,  Ladak,  Gilgit, 
and  the  adjoining  Countries.  With  a 
Map  and  54  Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo.,  3s.  6d, 

The  *  Falcon'  on  the  Baltic:  a 
Voyage  from  London  to  Copenhagen  in 
a  Three-Tonner.  With  10  Full-page 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 
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Lees. — Pbaks  and  Pines:  another 

Norway  Book.  By  J.  A.  Lees.  With  63 
Illustrations  and  Photographs.    Cr.  8vo.,  6f . 

Lees  and  Clutterbuck.— B.C.  1 887 : 

A  Ramblb  IN  British  Columbia.  By  J.  A. 
Lees  and  W.  J.  Cluttbrbuck.  Witn  Map 
and  75  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.,  3^.  6^^. 

Lynch. — Armenia  :    Travels    and 

Studies.  By  H.  F.  B.  Lynch.  With  197 
Illustrations  (some  in  tints)  reproduced 
from  Pbotoeraphs  and  Sketches  by  the 
Author,  16  Maps  and  Plans,  a  Bibliography, 
and  a  Map  of  Armenia  and  adjacent 
countries,  a  vols.  Medium  8vo.,  gilt  top, 
421.  net. 

Hansen. — The  J^rst  Crossing  of 

Greenland,  By  Fridtjof  Nansen.  With 
X43  lUnstrations  and  a  Map.  Crown  Svo., 
3i.  td. 

Rice. — Occasional  Essays  on  Na- 
tiyr  South  Indian  Life,  By  Stanley 
P.  Rice,  Indian  Civil  Service.    8vo.,  los.  td. 

Smith* — Climbing  in  the. British 
Isles.  By  W.  P.  Haskstt  Smith.  With 
Illustrations  and  Numerous  Plans. 

Part  I.  England.    i6mo.,  3^.  net. 

Part  II.  JVales  and  Ireland.    i6mo., 
3s.  net. 


Spender. — TVo  Winters  in  Nor- 
way: being  an  Account  of  Two  Holidays 
spent  on  Snow-shoes  and  in  Sleigh  Driving, 
and  including  an  Expedition  to  the  Lapps. 
By  A.  Edmund  Spender.  With  40  Illustxa^ 
tions  from  Photographs.    8vo.,  los.  6J.  net. 


Stephen.  —  The  Play-Ground  of 
Europe  (The  Alps)..  By  Sir  Lesue 
Stephen,  K.C.B.  with  4  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  3s.  td. 


Three   in   Norway.     By  Two  of 

Them.    With  a  Map  and  59  Illustrationa. 
Crown  8vo.,  ai.  boards,  2i.  td.  cloth. 


TyndalL— (John). 
The  Glaciers  of  the  Alps.    With 

6x  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.,  6f.  td.  net. 

Hours  of  Exercise  in  the  Alps. 

With  7  Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo.,  ts.  td.  net. 


Willard. — The  Land  of  the  La  tins. 

By  AsHTON  R.  Willard.  With  xi  Illus- 
trations from  Photographs.  Crown  8vo., 
55.  net. 
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THE  BADMINTON  LIBRARY. 

Edited  by  HIS  GRACE  THE  (EIGHTH)  DUKE  OF  BEAUFORT,  K.G., 

and  A.  E.  T.  WATSON. 


ARCHER  Y.  By  C.  J.  Longman  and 
Col.  H.  Walrond.  With  Contributions  bv 
Miss  Leoh,  Viscount  Dillon,  etc.  With 
2  Maps,  23  Plates  and  172  Illustrations  in 
the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  ts,  net ;  half- 
bound,  with  gilt  top,  91.  net. 


A  THLE  TICS,        By    Montague 

Shearman.  With  Chapters  on  Athletics 
at  School  b^  W.  Beacher  Thomas  ;  Ath- 
letic Sports  m  America  by  C.  H.  Sherrill  ; 
a  Contribution  on  Paper-chasing  by  W.  Rye, 
and  an  Introduction  by  Sir  Richard  Web- 
ster (Lord  Alverstone).  With  12  Plates 
and  37  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Cr.  8vo., 
cloth,  ts,  net ;  half-bound, with  gilt  top.gs.net. 


BIG     GAME    SHOOTING.       By 

Clive  Phillipps-Wollby. 

Vol.  I.  AFRICA  AND  AMERICA. 
With  Contributions  by  Sir  Samuel  W. 
Baker,  W.  C.  Oswell,  F.  C.  Selous, 
etc.  With  20  Plates  and  57  Illustrations 
in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6j.  net ; 
half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  9J.  net. 

Vol.  II.  EUROPE,  ASIA,  AND  THE 
ARCTIC  REGIONS.  With  Contribu- 
tions by  Lieut.-Colonel  R.  Hbber 
Percy,  Major  Algernon  C.  Heber 
Percy,  etc.  With  17  Plates  and  56  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  clothe 
ts,  net ;  half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  gs,  neu 
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Edited  by  HIS  GRACE  THE  (EIGHTH)  DUKE  OF  BEAUFORT,  K.G., 
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BILLIARDS.  By  Major  W.  Broad- 
foot,  R.E.  With  Contributions  by  A.  H. 
Boyd,  Sydenham  Dixon,  W.  J.  Ford,  etc. 
With  II  Plates,  ig  Illustrations  in  the  Text, 
and  numerous  Diagrams.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth, 
6s.  net ;  half>bound,  with  gilt  top,  95.  net. 


COURSING  AND  FALCONRY. 
By  Harding  Cox,  Charles  Richardson, 
and  the  Hon.  Gerald  Lascelles.  With 
20  Plates  and  55  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 
Crown  8vo.,  doth,  6s.  net ;  half-bound,  with 
gilt  top,  gs.  net. 


CRICKET.      By  A.  G.  Steel  and 

the  Hon.  R.  H.  Lyttelton.  With  Con- 
tributions by  Andrew  Lang,  W.  G.  Grace, 
F.  Gale,  etc.  With  13  Plates  and  52  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6s. 
net ;  half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  gs.  net. 


CYCLING.    By  the  Earl  of  Albe- 

marle  and  G.  Lacy  Hillier.  With  19 
Plates  and  44  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 
Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6s.  net ;  half-bound,  with 
gilt  top,  9s.  net. 


DANCING.     By  Mrs.  Lilly  Grove. 

With  Contributions  by  Miss  Middleton, 
The  Hon.  Mrs.  Armytage,  etc.  With 
Musical  Examples,  and  38  Full-page  Plates 
and  93  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown 
8vo.,  cloth,  6s.  net;  half-bound,  with  gilt 
top,  9s.  net. 


DRIVING.  ByHi8Gracethe(Eighth) 
Duke  of  Beaufort,  K.G.  With  Contribu- 
tions by  A.  E.  T.  Watson  the  Earl  op 
Onslow,  etc.  With  12  Plates  and  54  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6s. 
net ;  half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  9s.  net. 

FENCING,  BOXING,  AND 
WRESTLING.  By  Walter  H.  Pollock. 
F.  C.  Grove,  C.  Prevost,  £.  B.  Mitchell, 
and  Walter  Armstrong.  With  18  Plates 
and  24  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown 
8vo.,  cloth,  6s.  net;  half-bound,  with  gilt 
top,  9s.  net. 


FISHING.    By  H.  Cholmondeley- 
Pennell. 

Vol.  I.  SALMON  AND  TROUT.  With 
Contributions  by  H.  R.  Francis,  Major 
John  P.  Traherne,  etc.  With  9  Plates 
and  numerous  Illustrations  of  Tackle,  etc. 
Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6s.  net;  half-bound, 
with  gilt  top,  9s.  net. 

Vol.  II.  PIKE  AND  OTHER  COARSE 
FISH.  With  Contributions  by  the 
Marquis  op  Exeter,  William  Senior, 
G.  Christopher  Davis,  etc.  With 
7  Plates  and  numerous  Illustrations  01 
Tackle,  etc.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6s.  net ; 
half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  9s.  net. 

FOOTBALL.  History,  by  Mon- 
tague Shearman  ;  The  Association 
Gamb^  by  W.  J.  Oakley  and  G.  O.  Smith  ; 
Ths  Rugby  Union  Game,  by  Frank 
Mitchell.  With  other  Contributions  by 
R.  E.  Macnaghten,  M.  C.  Kemp,  J.  E. 
Vincent,  Walter  Camp  and  A.  Suther- 
land. With  19  Plates  and  35  Illustrations 
in  the  Text.  Crown  6vo.,  cloth,  6s.  net ; 
half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  9s.  net. 

GOLF.    By  Horace  G.  Hutchinson. 

With  Contributions  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  A.  J. 
Balpour,  M.P.,  Sir  Walter  Simpson,  Bart., 
Andrew  Lang,  etc.  With  34  Plates  and  56 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo. ,  cloth , 
6s.  net ;  half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  9s.  net. 

HUNTING.  By  His  Grace  the 
(Eighth)  Duke  op  Beauport,  K.G.,  and 
Mowbray  Morris.  With  Contributions  by 
the  Earl  op  Suppolk  and  Berkshire, 
Rev.  E.  W.  L.  Davies,  G.  H.  Longman, 
etc.  With  5  Plates  and  54  Illustrations  in 
the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6s.  net ;  half- 
bound,  with  gilt  top,  9s.  net. 

MOTORS  AND  MOTOR-DRIV- 
ING. By  Alfred  C.  Harmsworth,  the 
Marquis  de  Chasseloup-Laubat,  the 
Hon.  John  Scott-Montagu,  R.  J.  Me- 
credy,  the  Hon.  C.  S.  Rolls,  Sir  David 
Salomons,  Bart.,  etc.  With  13  Plates  and 
136  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo., 
cloth,  9s.  net ;  half-bound,  12s.  net. 

A  Cloth  Box  for  use  when  Motoring,  as.  net 
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MOUNTAINEERING,  By  C.  T. 
Dent.  With  Contributions  by  Uie  Right 
Hon.  J.  Bryce,  M.P.,  Sir  Martin  Conway, 
D.  W.  Freshpibld,  C.  E.  Matthews,  etc. 
With  13  Plates  and  gi  Illustrations  in  the 
Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  65.  net ;  half- 
bound,  with  gilt  top,  95.  net. 

POETRY  OF   SPORT  {THE),-- 

Selected  by  Hedley  Peek.  With  a 
Chapter  on  Classical  Allusions  to  Sport  by 
Andrew  Lano,  and  a  Special  Preface  to 
the  BADMINTON  LIBRARY  by  A.  E.  T. 
Watson.  With  32  Plates  and  74  Illustra- 
tions in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  65. 
net ;  half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  gs.  net. 

RACING  AND  STEEPLE-CHAS- 
ING, By  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  and 
Berkshire,  W.  G.  Craven,  the  Hon.  F. 
Lawley,  Arthur  Coventry,  and  A.  E.  T. 
Watson.  With  Frontispiece  and  56  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  65. 
net ;  half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  95.  net. 

RIDING  AND  POLO,  By  Captain 
Robert  Weir,  J.  Moray  Brown,  T.  F. 
Dale,  The  Late  Duke  of  Beaufort,  The 
Earl  of  Suffolk  and  Berkshire,  etc. 
With  18  Plates  and  41  Illusts.  in  the  Text. 
Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  65.  net ;  half-bound, 
with  gilt  top,  95.  net. 

ROWING,  By  R.  P.  P.  Rowe  and 
C.  M.  Pitman.  With  Chapters  on  Steering 
by  C.  P.  Serocold  and  F.  C.  Begg  ;  Met- 
ropolitan Rowing  by  S.  Le  Blanc  Smith  ; 
and  on  PUNTING  by  P.  W.  Squire.  With 
75  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  65.  net ; 
half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  95.  net. 

SHOOTING. 

Vol.  I.  FIELD  AND  COVERT.  By  Lord 
Walsingham  and  Sir  Ralph  J*ayne- 
Gallwey,  Bart.  With  Contributions  by 
the  Hon.  Gerald  Lascelles  and  A.  J. 
Stuart- WoRTLEY.  With  1 1  Plates  and 
95  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown  Svo., 
cloth,  65.  net;  half-bound,  with  gilt  top, 
95.  net. 

Vol.  II.  MOOR  AND  MARSH.  By 
Lord  Walsingham  and  Sir  Ralph  Payne- 
Gallwey,  Bart.  With  Contributions  by 
Lord  Lovat  and  Lord  Charles  Lennox 
Kerr.  With  8  Plates  and  57  Illustrations 
in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6i.  net ; 
half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  95.  net. 


SEA  FISHING,  By  John  Bicker- 
dyke,  Sir  H.  W.  Gore-Booth,  Alfrbd 
C.  Harmsworth,  and  W.  Senior.  With  22 
Full-page  Plates  and  175  Illusts.  in  the  Text. 
Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  ts.  net ;  half-bound,  with 
gilt  top,  9s.  net. 


SKATING,    CURLING,    TO  BOG- 

GANING,  By  J.  M.  Heathcotb,  C.  G. 
Tebbutt,  T.  Maxwell  Witham,  Rev. 
John  Kerr,  Ormond  Hake,  Henry  A. 
Buck,  etc.  With  12  Plates  and  272  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6s, 
net ;  half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  95.  net. 


SWIMMING,  By  Archibald  Sin- 
cLAiR  and  William  Henry,  Hon.  Sec8.of  the 
Life-Saving  Society.  With  13  Plates  and  112 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth, 
65.  net ;  half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  95.  net. 


TENNIS,        LA  WN       TENNIS, 

RACKETS  AND  FIVES,  By  J.  M.  and 
C.  G.  Hbathcote,  E.  O.  Pleydell-Bou- 
VERiB.and  A.  C.  Ainoer.  With  Contributions 
by  the  Hon.  A.  Lyttelton,  W.  C.  Mar- 
shall, Miss  L.  DoD,  etc.  With  12  Plates  and 
67  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo., 
cloth,  65.  net ;  half-bound,  with  gilt  top, 
9^.  net. 


YACHTING. 

Vol.  I.  CRUISING,  CONSTRUCTION 
OF  YACHTS,  YACHT  RACING 
RULES.  FITTING-OUT,  etc.  By  Sir 
Edward  Sullivan,  Bart.,  The  Earl  op 
Pembroke,  Lord  Brassey,  K.C.B.,  C. 
E.  Seth-Smith,  C.B.,  G.  L.  Watson,  R. 
T.  Pritchett,  E.  F.  Knight,  etc.  With 
21  Plates  and  93  Illustrations  in  the 
Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6s.  net ;  half- 
bound,  with  gilt  top,  95.  net. 

Vol.  II.  YACHT  CLUBS,  YACHT- 
ING  IN  AMERICA  AND  THE 
COLONIES,  YACHT  RACING,  etc. 
By  R.  T.  Pritchett,  The  Marquis  of 

DUFFBRIN  AND  AVA,  K.P.,  ThE  EaRL  OP 

Onslow,  James  McFerran,  etc.  With 
35  Plates  and  160  Illustrations  in  the 
Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  9s.  net;  half- 
bound,  with  gilt  top,  91.  net. 
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FUR,   FEATHER  AND  FIN  SERIES. 

Edited  by  A.  £.  T.  Watson. 
Crown  8vo.,  price  5s.  each  Volume,  cloth. 

*  The  Volumes  are  also  issued  half -hound  in  Leather  ^  with  gilt  top.    Price  75.  6d.  net  each. 


THE  PARTRIDGE.  Natural  His- 
tory, by  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Macpherson; 
Shooting,  by  A.  J.  Stuart-Wortley  ; 
Cookery,  by  George  Saintsbury.  With 
II  Illustrations  and  various  Diagrams. 
Crown  8vo.,  55. 


THE  GROUSE.  Natural  History,  by 
the  Rev.  H.  A.  Macpherson;  Shooting, 
by  A.  J.  Stuart-Wortley;  Cookery,  by 
George  Saintsbury.  With  13  Illustrations 
and  various  Diagrams.     Crown  8vo.,  5s. 


THE  PHEASANT.  Natural  History, 
by  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Macpherson  ;  Shooting, 
by  A.  J.  Stuart-Wortley  ;  Cookery,  by 
Alexander  Innes  Shand.  With  10  Illus- 
trations and  various  Diagrams.  Crown 
Svo.,  55. 


THE  HARE.  Natural  History,  by 
the  Rev.  H.  A.  Macpherson  ;  Shooting, 
by  the  Hon.  Gerald  Lascelles  ;  Coursing, 
by  Charles  Richardson  ;  Hunting,  by  J. 
S.  Gibbons  and  G.  H.  Longman  ;  Cookery, 
by  Col.  Kenney  Herbert.  With  9 
Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.,  55. 


RED  Z^jEjS:^.— Natural  History,  by 
the  Rev.  H.  A.  Macpherson  ;  Deer  Stalk- 
ing, by  Cameron  of  Lochiel;  Stag 
Hunting,  by  Viscount  Ebrinoton  ; 
Cookery,  by  Alexander  Innes  Shand. 
With  10  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo.,  55. 

THE  SALMON.  By  the  Hon.  A.  E. 
Gathorne-Hardy.  With  Chapters  on  the 
Law  of  Salmon  Fishing  by  Claud  Douglas 
Pennant  ;  Cookery,  by  Alexander  Innes 
Shand.    With  8  Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo.,  51. 

THE  TROUT     By  the  Marquess 

OF  Granby.  With  Chapters  on  the  Breed- 
ing of  Trout  by  Col.  H.  Custance  ;  and 
Cookery,  by  Alexander  Innes  Shand. 
With  12  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo.^^  55. 

THE  RABBIT.    By  James  Edmund 

Harting.  Cookery,  by  Alexander  Innes 
Shand.    With  10  Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo.,  51. 

PIKE  AND  PERCH,  By  William 
Senior  (*  Redspinner,'  Editor  of  the 
*  Field ').  With  Chapters  by  John  Bicker- 
dyke  and  W.  H.  Pope;  Cookery,  by 
Alexander  Innes  Shand.  With  12  Il- 
lustrations.    Crown  8vo.,  55. 


Alverstone   and  Alcock. — Surrey 

Cricket:  its  History  and  Associations. 
Edited  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Alver- 
stone, L.C.J.,  President,  and  C.W.  Alcock, 
Secretary,  of  the  Surrey  County  Cricket 
Club.    With  48  Illustrations.  !8vo.,  i6s.  net. 


Bickerdyke. — Da  ys  of  My  Life  on 

Water,  Fresh  and  Salt;  and  other 
Papers.  By  John  Bickerdyke.  With 
Photo-etching  Frontispiece  and  8  Full-page 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 


Blackbume.  —  Mr,    Blackburnes 

Games  at  Chess.  Selected,  Annotated 
and  Arranged  by  Himself.  Edited,  with  a 
Biographical  Sketch  and  a  brief  History  of 
Blindfold  Chess,  by  P.  Anderson  Graham. 
With  Portrait  of  Mr.  Blackburne.  8vo., 
75.  6d,  net. 


Dead  Shot  (The) :  or,  Sportsman's 
Complete  Guide.  Being  a  Treatise  on  the  Use 
of  the  Gun,  with  Rudimentary  and  Finishing 
Lessons  in  the  Art  of  Shooting  Game  of  all 
kinds.  Also  Game-driving,  Wildfowl  and 
Pigeon-shooting,  Dog-breaking,  etc.  By 
Marksman.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  105.  6d.  ' 

Ellis. — Chess  Sparks  ;  or,  Short  and 
Bright  Games  of  Chess.  Collected  and 
Arranged  by  J.  H.  Ellis,  M.  A.  8vo.,  45.  td. 

Folkard. — The    WiLD-Fovi'LER  :    A 

Treatise  on  Fowling,  Ancient  and  Modern, 
descriptive  also  of  Decoys  and  Flight-ponds, 
Wild-fowl  Shooting,  Gunning-punts,  Shoot- 
ing-yachts, etc.  Also  Fowling  in  the  Fens 
and  in  Foreign  Countries,  Rock-fowling, 
etc.,  etc.,  by  H.  C.  Folkard.  With  13  En- 
gravings on  Steel,  and  several  Woodcuts. 
8vo.,  I2S.  td. 
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Ford. — The  Theory  and  Practice 

OF  Archbry.  By  Horace  Ford.  New 
Edition,  thoroughly  Revised  and  Re-written 
by  W.  Butt,  M.A.  With  a  Preface  by  C. 
J.  Longman,  M.A.    8vo.,  14s. 

Francis. — A  Book  on  Angling  :  or, 

Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Fishing  in  every 
Branch ;  including  full  Illustrated  List  of  Sal- 
mon Flies.  By  Francis  Francis.  With  Por- 
trait and  Coloured  Plates.  Crown  8vo..  15s, 

Fremantle.  —  The   Boo  a-  of   the 

RiFLS,  By  the  Hon.  T.  F.  Fremantle, 
V.D.,  Major,  ist  Bucks  V.R.C.  With  54 
Plates  and  107  Diagrams  in  the  Text  8vo., 
123.  6d.  net. 

Gathome  -  Hardy.  —  Autumns   in 

Argyleshirb  with  Rod  and  Gun.  Bv 
the  Hon.  A.  E.  Gathorne-Hardy.  With 
8  Photogravure  Illustrations  by  Archibald 
Thorburn.    £vo.,  6j.  net. 

Graham. — Country  Pastimes  for 

Boys,  By  P.  Anderson  Graham.  With 
252  Illustrations  from  Drawings  and 
Photographs.      Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  33.  net. 

Hutchinson. — The  Book  of  Golf 

AND  Golfbrs.  By  Horace  G.  Hutchin- 
son. With  Contributions  by  Miss  Amy 
Pascob,  H.  H.  Hilton,  J.  H.  Taylor.  H 
J.  Whigham,  and  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons. 
With  71  Portraits  from  Photographs.  Large 
crown  8vo.,  gilt  top,  7^.  Ckf.  net. 

Lang^. — Angling     Sketches.      By 

Andrew  Lang.  With  20  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Lillie. — Croquet  up  to  Date.  Con- 
taining the  Ideas  and  Teachings  of  the 
Leading  Players  and  Champions.  By  Ar- 
thur Lillie.  With  Contributions  by 
Lieut.-Co|.  the  Hon.  H.  Nbedham,  C.  D. 
LococK,  etc.  With  19  Illustrations  (15 
Portraits),  and  numerous  Diagrams.  8vo., 
los.  6d.  net. 

Locock. — Side  and  Screiv:    being 

Notes  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  the 
Game  of  Billiards.  By  C.  D.  Lococx. 
With  Diagrams.    Crown  8vo.,  51.  net. 

Longman. — Chess  Openings.  By 
Frederick  W.  Longman.  Fcp.  8vo.,  ax.  td, 

Mackenzie. — Notes  for  Hunting 

Mbn.  By  Captain  Cortlandt  Gordon 
Mackenzie.    Crown  8vo.,  25.  td.  net. 


Madden. — 7^e  Diary  of  Master 

WiLUAM  SiLBNCB  .*  a  Study  of  Shakespeare 
and  of  Elizabethan  Sport.  By  the  Right 
Hon.  D.  H.  Madden,  Vice-Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Dublin.    8vo.,  gilt  top,  i6is. 

Maskelyne. — Sharps  and  Flats  :  a 

Complete  Revelation  of  the  Secrets  o: 
Cheating  at  Games  of  Chance  and  Skill.  B j 
John  Nevil  Maskelyne,  of  the  Egyptian 
Hall.  With  62  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Millais  (John  Guille). 
T^iE   Wild-Fowler  in  Scotland. 

With  a  Frontispiece  in  Photogravure  by 
Sir  J.  E.  Millais,  Bart.,  P.R.A.,  8  Photo- 
gravure Plates,  2  Coloured  Plates  and  50 
Illustrations  from  the  Author's  Drawings 
and  from  Photographs.  Royal  4to.,  gilt 
top,  30s.  net. 

The  Natural  History  of  the 
British  Surfacb-Fbbding  Ducks. 
With  6  Photogravures  and  66  Plates  (41 
in  Colours)  from  Drawings  by  the  Author, 
Archibald  Thorburn,  and  from  Photo- 
graphs. Royal  4to.,  cloth,  gilt  top,  £t  65 . 
net 

Modem  Bridge.— By* Slam'.  With 

a  Reprint  of  the  Laws  of  Bridge,  as  adopted 
by  the  Portland  and  Turf  Clubs.  i8mo., 
gilt  edges,  3^.  td,  net. 

Park. — The  Game  of  Golf.     By 

William  Park,  Jun.,  Champion  Golfer, 
1887-89.  With  17  Plates  and  26  Illustra- 
tions in  the  Text.    Crown  8vo.,  ys.  td. 

Payne-Gallwey  (Sir  Ralph,  Bart). 
The    Cross-Bow:      its     Histoids 

Construction  and  Management.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.    Medium  4to. 

Letters  to  Young  Shooters  (First 

Series).  On  the  Choice  and  use  of  a  Gun. 
With  41  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  71. 6d. 

Letters  to  Young  SHOOTERs{Second 

Series).  On  the  Production,  Preservation, 
and  Killing  of  Game.  With  Directions 
in  Shooting  Wood-Pigeons  and  Breaking- 
in  Retrievers.  With  Portrait  and  103 
Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.,  12s.  6d. 

Letters    to    Young     Shooters. 

(Third  Series.)  Comprising  a  Short 
Natural  History  of  the  Wildfowl  that 
are  Rare  or  Common  to  the  British 
Islands,  with  complete  directions  in 
Shooting  Wildfowl  on  the  Coast  and 
Inland.  With  200  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.,  i8j. 
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Sport  and  Pastime — contimied. 


Pole. — The  Theory  of  the  Modern 
Scientific  Gams  of  Whist,  By  William 
Pole,  F.R.S.    Fcp.  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  21.  net. 

Proctor. — How  to  Play  Whist: 
WITH  THE  Laws  and  Etiquette  of 
Whist.  By  Richard  A.  Proctor.  Crown 
8vo.,  gilt  edges,  y,  net. 


Ronalds. — J  he  Fly-Fisher's  Ento- 
mology, By  Alfred  Ronalds.  With  so 
coloured  Plates.    8vo.,  145. 

Selous. — Sport  and  Trayel^  Fast 
AND  West,  By  Frederick  Courteney 
Selous.  With  18  Plates  and  35  Illustra- 
tions in  the  Text.   Medium  8vo.,  12s,  6d,  net. 


Mental,  Moral,  and 

LOGIC,  RHETORIC, 

Abbott — The  Elements  of  Logic. 

By  T.  K.  Abbott,  3. D.    lamo.,  $s, 

Aristotle. 

The  Ethics:  Greek  Text,  Illustrated 
with  Essay  and  Notes.  By  Sir  Alexan- 
der Grant,  Bart,    a  vols.    8vo.,  321. 

An  Introduction  to  Aristotl^s 
Ethics,  Books  L-IV.  (Book  X.  c.  vi.-ix. 
in  an  Appendix).  With  a  continuous 
Analysis  and  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  E. 
Moore,  D.D.    Crown  8vo.,  los.  td. 

Bacon  (Francis). 

Complete  Works.  Edited  by  R.  L. 
Ellis,  James  Speddino  and  D.  D. 
Heath.    7  vols.    8vo.,  £3  13*.  td. 

Letters  and  Life^  including  all  his 
occasional  Works.  Edited  by  Jambs 
Speddino.    7  vols.    8vo.,  £^  4s. 

The  Ess  a  ys  :  with  Annotations.  By 
Richard  Whately,  D.D.    8vo.,  ios.  bd. 

The  Essays:  with  Notes.  By  F. 
Storr  and  C.  H.  Gibson.  Cr.  8vo.,  35.  td. 

The  Essays:  with  Introduction, 
Notes,  and  Index.  By  E.  A.  Abbott,  D.D. 
2  Vols.  Fcp.8vo.,65.  The  Text  and  Index 
only,  without  Introduction  and  Notes,  in 
One  Volume.    Fcp.  8vo.,  2«.  td. 

Bain  (Alexander). 
Mental  and  Moral  Science  :   a 

Compendium  of  Psychology  and  Ethics. 
Crown  8vo.,  105.  6<i. 

Or  separately. 
Part  I.  Psychology  and  History  of 
Philosophy,    Crown  8vo.,  6j.  td. 

Part  II.  Theory  OF  Ethics  and  Ethical 
Systems,    Crown  8vo.,  45,  6d. 


Political  Philosophy. 

PSYCHOLOGY,  &C. 

in  (Alexander) — continued. 


Logic  PeiTt  I,  Deduction,  Cr.  8vo., 
4s.    Part  II.  Induction,   Cr.  8vo.,  6s,  6d. 

The  Senses  and  the  Intellect, 

8vo.,  155. 

The   Emotions  and    the    Will, 

8vo.,  155. 

Practical  Essays,    Cr.  8vo.,  25. 
Brooks. — The  Elements  of  Mind  : 

being  an  Examination  into  the  Nature  of 
the  First  Division  of  the  Elementary  Sub- 
stances of  Life.     By  H.  Jamyn  Brooks. 
8vo.,  105.  td,  net. 

Crozier  (John  Beattie). 
Civ  I  LIS  A  TioN  and  Progress  :  being 

the  Outlines  of  a  New  System  of  Political, 
Religious  and  Social  Philosophy.  8vo.,i4J. 

History  of  Intellectual  Devel- 
opment: on  theLines  of  ModemEvolution . 

Vol.  I.    8vo.,  145.        » 
Vol.  II.     (/n  preparation,) 
Vol.  III.    8vo.,  IOS.  6d, 

Davidson. — The  Logic  of  Defini- 
tion, Explained  and  Applied.  By  William 
L.  Davidson,  M.A.    Crown  8vo.,  6j. 

Green  (Thomas  Hill).— The  Works 

OP.    Edited  by  R.  L.  Nbttlbship. 
Vols.  I.  and  II.  Philosophical  Works.    8vo. 

165.  each. 
Vol.  III.  Miscellanies.    With  Index  to  the 

three  Volumes,  and  Memoir.    8vo.,  21s, 

Lectures  on  the  Principles  of 
Poutical  Obugation,  With  Preface 
by  B]&RNARD  B08ANQUET.    8vo.,  5i. 
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Mental,  Moral  and  Politioal  Philosophy — continued. 

LOGIC,   RHETORIC,   PSYCHOLOGY,   &0. 


Gumhill. — The  Morals  of  Suicide. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  Gurnhill,  B.A.    Vol.  L, 
Crown  8vo.,  6j.     Vol.  IL,  Crown  8vo. 

Hodgson  (Shadworth  H.). 
Time  and  Space:  A  Metaphysical 

Essay.    8vo.,  i6s. 

The    Theory   of   Practice:    an 

Ethical  Inquiry.    2  vols.    8vo.,  24s. 

The  Philosophy  of  Reflection. 

2  vols.    8vo.,  2 IS. 

The  Metaphysic  of  Experience. 

Book  L  General  Analysis  of  Experience  ; 
Book  n.  Positive  Science;  Book  IIL 
Analysis  of  Conscious  Action ;  Book  IV. 
The  Real  Universe.  4  vols.   8vo.,  36s.  net. 

Hume. — The  Philosophic  a  l  Works 
OF  David  Hums,  Edited  by  T.  H.  Green 
and  T.  H.  Grose.  4  vols.  8vo.,  285.  Or 
separately,  Essays.  2  vols.  145.  Treatise 
OF  Human  Nature.    2  vols.    14s. 

James  (William,  M.D.,  LL.D.). 
The  Will  to  Believe^  and  Other 
Essays  in  Popular  Philosophy.     Crown 
8vo.,  75.  bd. 

The  Varieties  of  Religious  Ex- 
perience: a  Study  in  Human  Nature. 
Being  the  GifTord  Lectures  on  Natural 
Religion  delivered  at  Edinburgh  in  1901- 
1902.     8vo.,  I2S.  net. 

Justinian. — The     Institutes      of 

Justinian  :  Latin  Text,  chiefly  that  oi 
Huschke,  with  English  Introduction,  Trans- 
lation, Notes,  and  Summary.  By  Thomas 
C.  Sandars,  M.A.    8vo.,  185. 

Kant  (Immanuel). 
Critique  of  Practical  Reason, 
and  Other  Works  on  the  Theory  of 
Ethics.    Translated  by  T.  K.  Abbott, 
B.D.     With  Memoir.    8vo.,  12s.  6J. 

Fundamental  Principles  of  the 
Metaphysic  op  E  thics.  Translated  b> 
T.  K.  Abbott,  B.  D.    Crown  8vo,  35. 

Introduction  to  Logic,  and  his 
Essay  on  the  Mistaken  Subtilty  oi 
THE  Four  Figures.  Translated  by  T. 
K.  Abbott.    8vo.,  65 

Kelly. — Government  or  Human 
Evolution.  By  Edmond  Kelly,  M.A., 
F.G.S.  Vol.  I.  Justice.  Crown  8vo.,  71. 6d. 
net.  Vol.  II.  Collectivism  and  Individualism. 
Crown  8vo.,  lof .  ^.  net. 


K  i  1 1  i  c  k. — Handbook  to  Mill's 
System  of  Logic.  By  Rev.  A.  H. 
KiLLicK,  M.A.    Crown  8vo.,  ys.  6J. 

Ladd  (George  Trumbull). 
Philosophy  of  Conduct:  a  Treatise 

of  the  Facts,  Principles  and  Ideals  of 
Ethics.    8vo.,  211. 

Elements  of  Physiological  Psy- 
chology.   8vo.,  2 IX. 

Outlines  of  Descriptive  Psycho- 
logy: a  Text- Book  of  Mental  Science  for 
Colleges  and  Normal  Schools.    8vo.,  12s. 

Outlines  of  Physiological  Psy- 
chology.   8vO.,  I2J. 

Primer  of  Psychology.    Cr.  8vo., 

Lecky. — T^e  Map  of  Life:  Con- 
duct and  Character.  By  William  Edward 
Hartpole  Lecky. 

Library  Edition^  8vo.,  los.  td. 

Cabinet  Edition,  Cr.  8vo.,  55.  net. 


Lutoslawski. — The  Origin  and 
Growth  op  Plato's  Logic.  With  an 
Account  of  Plato's  Style  and  of  the  Chrono- 
logy of  his  Writings.  By  Wincbnty 
Lutoslawski.    8vo.,  2x1. 


Max  Miiller  (P.). 
The  Science  of  Thought.  8vo.,  215. 

The  Six  Systems  of  Indian  Phil- 
osophy.   8vo.,  i8j. 

Three  Lectures  on  the  Vedanta 
Philosophy.    Crown  8vo.,  5*. 

Mill  (John  Stuart). 

A  System  of  Logic.  Cr.  8vo.,  3s.  6d. 

On  Liberty.    Crown  8vo.,  15.  41/. 

Considerations  on  Representa- 
tive GOYERNMEAT.    Crown  8vo.,  21. 

Utilitarianism.    8vo.,  2s.  Sd. 

Examination   of    Sir     William 
Hamilton's  Philosophy.    8vo.,  16s. 

Nature^  the  Utility  of  Religion^ 
AND  Theism.    Three  Essays.    8vo.,  5J. 
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M  o  n  C  k.  —  An  Introduction  to 
Logic,  By  William  Henry  S.  Monck, 
M.A.    Crown  8vo.,  55. 

Pierce. — Studies  in  Auditory  and 
Visual  Space  Pbrcbption  :  Essays  on 
Experimental  Psychology.  By  A.  H. 
PiERCB.     Crown  8vo.,  6i.  6d,  net. 

Richmond. — The  Mind  of  a  Child. 

By  Ennis  Richmond.    Cr.  8vo.,  y,  6d.  net. 

Romanes. — Mind  and  Motion  and 
Monism.  By  Gborob  John  Romanes, 
Cr.  8vo.,  41.  6d. 

Sully  (Jambs). 
An   Essay    on    Laughter  :     its 

Forms,  its  Cause,  its  Development  and 
its  Value.    8vo.,  121.  6d,  net. 

The  Human  Mind  :  a  Text-book  of 
Psychology.    2  vols.    8vo.,  215. 

Outlines  of  Psychology.     Crown 

8vo.,  95. 

The  Teacher's  Handbook  6f  Psy- 
chology.   Crown  8vo.,  6j.  bd. 

Studies  of  Childhood.  8vo.  ,  i  05 .  6e/. 

Children's  Ways:  being  Selections 

from  the  Author's  '  Studies  of  Childhood  *. 
With  25  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  43.  td. 

Sutherland.  —  The     Origin    and 

Growth  of  thb  Moral  Instinct.  By 
Alexander  Sutherland,  M.A.  2  vols. 
8vo.,  28J. 

Swinburne.  —  Picture   Logic  :    an 

Attempt  to  Popularise  the  Science  of 
Reasoning.  By  Alfred  James  Swinburne, 
M.A.    With  23  Woodcuts.    Cr.  8vo.,  25.  td. 


Thomas.  —  Intuitive    Suggestion. 

By  J.  W.  Thomas,  Author  of*  Spiritual  Law 
in  the  Natural  World,'  etc.  Crown  Svo., 
35.  6</.  net. 

Webb. — The  Veil  of  Is  is  :  a  Series 
of  Essays  on  Idealism.  By  Thomas  E. 
Webb,  LL.D.,  Q.C.    Svo.,  los.  6d. 

Webey. — His  TOR  y  of  Philosophy. 

By  Alfred  Weber,  Professor  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Strasburg.  Translated  by  Frank 
Thilly,  Ph.D.    8vo.,  i6j. 

Whately  (Archbishop). 
Bacon's  Ess  Ays,  With  Annotations. 

Svo.,  I05.  6d, 

Elements  OF  Logic.  Cr.  8vo.,4s.  6^. 

Elements  OF  Rhetoric.  Cr.  8vo., 
45.  dd. 

Zeller  (Dr.  Edward). 

The  StoicSj  Epicureans,  anb 
Sceptics,  Translated  by  the  Rev.  O.  J. 
Reichel,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.,  155. 

Outlines  of  the  History  of 
Grebk  Philosophy.  Translated  by 
Sarah  F.  Allbyne  and  Evelyn  Abbott, 
M.A.,  LL.D.     Crown  8vo.,  101.  6d. 

Plato  and  the  Older  Academy. 

Translated  by  Sarah  F.  Alleyne  and 
Alfred  Goodwin,  B.A.   Crown  8vo.,  185. 

Socrates  Xnd  the  Socratic 
Schools.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  O. 
J.  Reichel,  M.A.    Crown  Svo.,  los.  6d. 

Aristotle  AND  the  Earlier  PerI' 

patbtics.  Translated  by  B.  F.  C.  Cos- 
tblloe,  M.A.,  and  J.  H.  Muirhead, 
M.A.     2  vols.     Crown  Svo.,  245. 


stonyhurst  philosophical  series. 


A  Manual  of  Political  Economy. 

By  C.  S.  Devas,  M.A.    Crown  8vo.,  ys.  td. 

First  Principles    of   Knowledge, 

By  John  Rickaby,  S.J.    Crown  Svo.,  55. 

General  Metaphysics.     By  John 

Rickaby,  S.J.    Crown  Svo.,  55. 

Logic.     By  Richard  F.  Clarke,  S.J. 

Crown  Svo.,  55. 


Moral  Philosophy  {Ethics  and 
Na  tubal  La  w).  By  Joseph  Rickaby,  S.J. 
Crown  8vo.,  5J. 


Natural  Theology.      By  Bernard 

Boedder,  S.J.     Crown  8vo.,  6s.  6d, 


Psychology.     By  Michael  Maher, 

S.J.,  D.Litt.,  M.A.  (Lond.).   Cr.  8vo.,  65.  6d, 
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• 

History  and  Seienee  of  Language,  &e. 


Dsmdson.—ZsADmG  and  Import- 
ant English  Words  :  Explained  and  Ex- 
emplified. By  William  L.  Davidson, 
M.A,     Fcp.  8vo.,  3s.  6d, 

Farrar. — Languagb  and  Languages, 

By  F.  W.  Farrar,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Canter- 
bury.    Crown  8vo.,  6j. 

Graham.  —  English    Synonyms ^ 

Classified  and  Explained:    with   Practical 
Exercises.  By  G.  F.  Graham.  Fcp.  8vd.,  6j. 

Max  MMler  (F.). 
The  Science  of  Language.    i  vols. 

Crown  Svo.,  105. 


Max  Miiller  (F .}— continued. 

Biographies  of  Words,  and  thk 
Home  op  the  Asvas.    Crown  8vo.,  51. 

Chips  from  a  German  Workshop. 
Vol.  III.  Essays  on  Languagb  and 
Litbraturb,    Crown  Svo.,  5 J. 

Last  Essays,   First  Series.  Essays 

on  Language,  Folk-lore  and  other  Sub- 
jects.    Crown  Svo.,  5s. 

Roget. — Thesaurus  of  English 
Words  and  Phrasbs.  Classified  and 
Arranged  so  as  to  Facilitate  the  Expression 
of  Ideas  and  assist  in  Literary  Composition. 
By  Peter  Mark  Roget,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
With  full  Index.     Crown  Svo.,  gj.  net. 


Political  Eoonomy  and  Eeonomies. 

Macleod  (Henry  Dunning) — contd. 
The    Theory  of    Credit.      Svo. 

In  X  Vol.,  305.  net;  or  separately.  Vol. 
I.,  10s,  net.  Vol.  II.,  Part  I.,  los.  net. 
Vol  II.,  Part  II.  los.  net. 

Indian  Currency.  8vo.,  25. 6d,  net. 


Ashley  (W.  J.). 
English  Economic  History  and 

Theory,    Crown  Svo.,  Part  I.,  $s.    Part 
II.,  I05.  6d, 


Surveys,  Historic  and  Economic, 

Crown  Svo.,  9s.  net. 


Baeehot. — Economic  Studies,    By 

Walter  Baoehot.     Crown  Svo.,  35.  td. 


Barnett. — Practicable  Socialism  : 

Essays  on  Social  Reform.     By  Samuel  A. 
and  Henrietta  Barnett.    Crown  Svo.,  65. 

• 

Devas. — A  Manual  of  Political 
Economy,  By  C.  S.  Dbvas,  M.A.  Cr.  Svo., 
7J.  td,     {Stonyhurst  Philosophical  Series,) 

Lawrence. — Local    Variations  in 

Wages,   By  F.  W.  Lawrence,  M.A.   With 
Index  and  18  Maps  and  Diagrams.  4to.,85.6</. 

Leslie. — Essays  on  Political  Eco- 
nomy, By  T.  E.  Clippe  Leslie,  Hon. 
LL.D.,  Dubl.    8vo.,  105.  6d, 

Macleod  (Henry  Dunning). 
Bimetallism.    8vo,,  55.  net. 
The  Elements  of  Banking.     Cr. 

Svo.,  3J.  6d, 

The    Theory  and   Practice   of 

BaNJCING.  Vol.  I.   Svo.,  125.  Vol.  II.  14s, 


Mill. — Political     Economy.        By 

John  Stuart  Mill.  Popular  Edition.  Cr. 
8vo.,3s.6</.  Library  Edition,  2  vols.  8vo.,3c». 

Mulhall. — Industries  and  Wealth 
of  Nations,  By  Michael  G.  Mulhall, 
F.S.S.   With  32  Diagrams.    Cr.  Svo.,  8s.  M. 

Symes.  —  Political    Economy  :    a 

Short  Text-book  of  Political  Economy. 
With  Problems  for  Solution,  Hints  for 
Supplementary  Reading,  and  a  Supple- 
mentary Chapter  on  Socialism.  By  J.  E. 
Symbs,  M.A.    Crown  Svo.,  21.  6d, 

Toynbee. — Lectures  on  the  In- 
dustrial Revolution  of  the  18th  Csn* 
TURY  IN  England,  By  Arnold  Toynbee. 
Svo.,  101.  6d, 

Webb  (Sidney  and  Beatrice). 

The  History  of  Trade  Unionism, 
With  Map  and  Bibliography.  Svo.,  js.  6d. 

net. 

Industrial  Democracy:  a  Study 
in  Trade  Unionism.  2  vols.  Svo.,  12s.  net. 

Problems  of  Modern  Industry. 

Svo.,  55.  net. 
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Evolution,  Anthropology,  &6. 


Avebury. — Tff£  Origin  op  Civilisa- 

TiON^  and  the  Primitive  Condition  of  Man. 
By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Avebury.  With 
6  Plates  and  ao  Illustrations.    8vo.,  i8s. 

Clodd  (Edward). 
The  Story  of  Creation:  a  Plain 

Account  of  Evolution.  With  77  Illustra- 
tions.   Crown  8vo.,  3s.  fid. 

A  Primer  of  Evolution:  being  a 

Popular  Abridged  Edition  of  '  The  Story 
of  Creation '.  With  Illustrations.  Pep. 
8vo.,  If.  td. 

Packard. — Lamarck^  the  Founder 
OF  Evolution:  his  Life  and  Work,  with 
Translations  of  his  Writings  on  Organic 
Evolution.  By  Alphbus  S.  Packard, 
M.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Zooloffv  and 
Geolo^  in  Brown  University.  With  10 
Portrait  and  other  Illustrations.  Large 
Crown  8vo.,  gx.  net. 


Romanes  (George   John). 

Essays.    Edited    by    C.    Lloyd 
Morgan.    Crown  8vo.,  5«.  net. 


An  Examination  of 

Crown  8vo.,  6s. 


Weismann- 


ISM* 


Darwin^  and  after  Darwin:  an 
Exposition  of  the  Darwinian  Theory,  and  a . 
Discussion  on  Post-Darwinian  Questions. 

Part  I.  Thb  Darwinian  Theory.  With 
Portrait  of  Darwin  and  125  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  los.  td. 

Part  II.  Post- Darwinian  Qubstions: 
Heredity  and  Utility.  With  Poruait  of 
the  Author  and  5  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo., 
los.  6^. 

Part  III.  Post-Darwinian  Questions: 
Isolation  and  Physiological  Selection. 
Crown  8vo.,  5«. 


The  Seienoe  of 

Balfour.  —  The   Foundations   of 

Bsubf:  being  Notes  Introductory  to  the 
Study  of  Theology.  By  the  Right  Hon. 
Arthur  Jambs  Balfour.  Cr.  8vo.,  65.  net 

Baring-Gould.— 7>f£    Origin  and 

Dbvblopmbnt  op  Rbligious  Bbubf. 
By  the  Rev.  S.  Baring-Gould.  2  vols. 
Crown  8vo.,  3«.  td,  each. 

CampbelL — Religion  in  Greek  Li- 

tbraturb.  By  the  Rev.  Lewis  Campbell, 
M.A.,  LL.D.    8vo.,  i5«. 

Davidson. — Theism,  as  Grounded  in 

Human  Nature,  Historically  and  Critically 
Handled.  Being  the  Burnett  Lectures 
for  1892  and  1893,  delivered  at  Aberdeen. 
By  W.  L.  Davidson,  M.A.,  LL.D.  8vo.,  15s. 

James. — The    Varieties    of    Re- 

UGIOUS  Expbrisncb:  a  Study  in  Human 
Nature.  Being  the  Giiford  Lectures  on 
Natural  Religion  delivered  at  Edinburgh  in 
1901-1902.  By  William  Jambs,  LL.D., 
etc.    8vo.,  125.  net. 

Lang  (Andrew). 

Magic  and  Religion.  8vo.,  105.  6^. 

Custom  and  Myth:  Studies  of 
Early  Usage  and  Belief.  With  15 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  3«.  6^. 

Myth,  Ritual,  and  Religion.    2 

vols.    Crown  8vo.,  js. 

Modern  Mythology:  a  Reply  to 

Professor  Max  Muller.    8vo:,  95. 

The  Making  OF  Religion.  Cr.Svo., 

5«.  net 


Religion,  &6. 

Leighton. — Typical  Modern  Con- 

CBPTIONS  OF  God;  or,  The  Absolute  of 
German  Romantic  Idealism  and  of  English 
Evolutionary  Agnosticism.  By  Tosbph 
Albxanobr  Lbighton,  Professor  of  Philo- 
sophy in  Hobart  College,  U.S.  Crown  8vo., 
3^.  6d.  net. 

Max  MttUer  (The  Right  Hon.  F.). 
Chips  from  a  German  Workshop. 

Vol.  IV.  Essays  on  Mythology  and  Folk- 
lore.   Crown  8vo.,  5s. 

The  Six  Systems  of  Indian 
Philosophy.    8vo.,  i8s. 

Contributions  to  the  Science  op 
Mythology.    2  vols.    8vo.,  32s. 

T^E  Origin  and  Groivth  of  Reli- 
gion^ as  illustrated  by  the  Religions  of 
India.  The  Hibbert  Lectures,  delivered 
at  the  Chapter  House,  Westminster 
Abbey,  in  1878.    Crown  8vo.,  5«. 

Introduction  to  the  Science  0f 

Rbugion  :  Pour  Lectures  delivered  at  the 
Royal  Institution.    Crown  8vo.,  5«. 

Natural  Religion.    The  GifTord 

Lectures,  delivered  before  the  University 
of  Glasgow  in  1888.    Crown  8vo.,  5«. 

Physical  Religion.     The  GifTord 

Lectures,  delivered  before  the  University 
of  Glasgow  in  z89a     Crown  8vo.,  5^. 
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The  Seienee  of  Religion,  &^.— continued. 


Max  MuUer  (The  Right  Hon.  F.)— 

continu€d. 

Anthropological  Religion,     The 

Gifford  LecturcB,  delivered  before  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow  in  189 1.    Cr.  8vo.,  51. 

Theosophy^  or  Psychological  Re- 

LiGiON^  The  Gifford  Lectures,  delivered 
before  the  University  of  Glasgow  in  189a. 
Crown  Svo.,  55. 

Three  Lectures  on  the  VedAnta 

Philosophy^    delivered    at    the    Royal 

•     Institution  in  March,  1894.     Cr.  8vo.,  5«. 

Last    Essays,      Second     Series — 

Essays  on  the  Science  ot  Religion. 
Crown  8vo.,  55. 


Oakesmith.  —  The    Religion    of 

Plutarch:  a  Pagan  Creed  of  Apostolic 
Times.  An  Essay.  By  John  Oakbsm ith, 
D.Litt.,  M.A.    Crown  8vo.,  5«.  net. 

Wood-Martin  (W.  G.). 
Traces  of  the  Elder  Faiths  of 

Ireland  :  a  Folk-lore  Sketch.  A  Hand- 
book of  Irish  Pre-Christian  Traditions. 
With  zga  Illustrations,  a  vols.  Svo., 
3QS.  net. 

Pagan  Ireland  :  an  Archaeological 

Sketch.  A  Handbook  of  Irish  Pre- 
Christian  Antiquities.  With  512  Illus- 
trations.    8vo.|  155. 


Classieal  Literature,  Translations,  &6. 


Abbott. — Hellenica,     A  Collection 

of  Essays  on  Greek  Poetry,  Philosophy, 
History,  and  Religion.  Edited  by  Evelyn 
Abbott,  M.A.,  LL.D.    Crown  8vo.,  7^.  td, 

ASChylUS. — EUMENIDES  OF  ^SCHY- 
LUS.  •  With  Metrical  English  Translation. 
By  J.  P.  Da  VIES.    8vo.,  js, 

Aristophanes.  —  The   Acharnians 

OF  Aristophanes^  translated  into  English 
Verse.   By  R.  Y.  Tyrrell.    Crown  8vo.,  15. 

Becker  (W.  A.),  Translated  by  the 
Rev.  F.  Metcalfe,  B.D. 

Gallus  :  or,  Roman  Scenes  in  the 

Time  of  Augustus.  With  Notes  and  Ex- 
cursuses. With  26  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.,  3s.  6</. 

Charicles  :  or,  Illustrations  of  the 
Private  Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks. 
With  Notes  and  Excursuses.  With  26 
Illustrations.    Crown  Svo.,  35.  6d. 

Campbell. — Religion  in  Greek  Li- 

teraturs.  By  the  Rev.  Lewis  Campbell, 
M.A.,  LL.D.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Greek, 
University  of  St.  Andrews.    8vo.,  155. 

Cicero. — Cicero's  Correspondence. 

By  R.  Y.  Tyrrell.  Vols.  I.,  II.,  III.,  8vo., 
each  12s.  Vol.  IV.,  151.  Vol.  V.,  145. 
Vol.  VI.,  125.    Vol.  VII.  Index,  yj.  6d. 


Harvard    Studies    in    Classical 

Philoloey.  Edited  by  a  Committee  of  the 
Classical  Instructors  of  Harvard  University. 
Vols.  XI.,  1900 ;  XII.,  1901 ;  XIII.,  1902. 
8vo.,  6s.  6d.  net  each. 


. — LuciANf  THE  Syrian  Sa- 
tirist, By  Lieut.-Col.  Henry  W.  L.  Himb, 
(late)  Royal  Artillery.    8vo.,  5s,  net. 


Homer. — The  Odyssey  of  Homer, 

Done  into  English  Verse.     By  William 
Morris.    Crown  Svo.,  6s. 


Horace. — The  Works  of  Horacb^ 

RBNDBRBD  INTO  ENGLISH   PROSB,       With 

Life,  Introduction  and  Notes.   By  William 
C0UTT8,  M.A.    Crown  8vo.,  5s.  net. 


Lang. — Homer  and  the  Epic,    By 

Andrew  Lang.    Crown  8vo.,  gs,  net. 


Lucian.  —  Translations    from 

LuciAN.  By  Augusta  M.  Campbell 
Davidson,  M.A.  Edin.    Crown  8vo.,  5s.  neL 

Og^lvie. — HoRAE  Latinae:  Studies 

in  Synonyms  and  Syntax.  By  the  late 
Robert  Ooilvie,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  H.M.  Chief 
Inspector  of  Schools  for  Scotland.  Edited 
by  Alexander  Souter,  M.A.  With  a 
Memoir  by  Joseph  Ooilvib,  M.A.,  LL.D. 
8vo.,  1 21.  td,  net. 
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Classieal  Literature,  Translations,  k^.— continued. 


Rich, — A  Dictionary  of  Roman  and 
Greek  ANTiQumEs*  By  A.  Rich,  B.A. 
With  2000  Woodcuts.    Crown  Svo..  6s.  net. 

Sophocles. — Translated  into  English 
Verse.  By  Robert  Whxtelaw,  M.A., 
Assistant  Master  in  Rugby  School.  Cr.  8vo., 

Tyrrell.  —  Dublin  Translations 
INTO  Greek  and  Latin  Verse.  Edited 
by  R.  Y.  Tyrrbll.    8vo.,  6j. 

Virgil, 

The  Poems  of  Virgil.  Translated 
into  English  Prose  by  John  Conington. 
Crown  8vo.,  6s. 


Virgil — continued. 

The  ^neids  of  Virgil.  Done  into 
English  Verse.  By  William  Morris. 
Crown  Svo.,  6s. 

The  /Eneid  of  Virgil^  freely  trans- 
lated into  English  Blank  Verse.  By 
W.  J.  Thornhill.    Crown  8vo.,  6s.  net. 

The  yENEiD  of  Virgil.    Translated 
into  English  Verse  by  Jambs  Rhoades. 
Books  L-VL    Crown  8vo.,  5s. 
Books  VIL-Xn.    Crown  Svo.,  5s. 

The  Eclogues  and  Georgics  of 

Virgil.  Translated  into  English  Prose 
by  J.  W.  Mackail,  Fellow  of  BaJliol 
College,  Oxford.     i6nio.,  5s. 


The  ^neid  of  Virgil.  Translated 
into  English  Verse  by  John  Conington.  '  WUkins. — The     Growth     of     the 
Crown  Svo.,  6s.  Homeric  Poems.  By  G.  Wilkins.  Svo.,  6s. 


Poetry  and  the  Drama. 


Arnold. — The  Light  of  the  World:    'Ddhnefn — 7^e  Musical  Basis  of 

or,  The   Great    Consummation.      By  Sir  I      Verse  :    a  Scientific   Study  of  the  Prin- 


Edwin    Arnold.     With    14   Illustrations 
after  Holm  an  Hunt.    Crown  8vo.,  5s.  net. 


Bell  (Mrs.  Hugh). 

Chamber  Comedies:  a  Collection 
of  Plays  and  Monologues  for  the  Drawing 
Room.    Crown  Svo.,  5s.  net. 

Fairy  Tale  Plays^  and  How  to 
Act  Them.  With  91  Diagrams  and  52 
Illustrations.    Crown  Svo.,  3s.  net. 

Rumpelstiltzkin :  a  FairyJPlay  in 
Five  Scenes  (Characters,  7  Male ;  i  Fe- 
male). From  *  Fairy  Tale  Plays  and 
How  to  Act  Them '.  With  Illustrations, 
Diagrams  and  Music.  Cr.  Svo.,  sewed,  ^. 


Bird. — Ronald* s  Farewell^  and 
other  Verses.  By  George  Bird,  M.A., 
Vicar  of  Bradwell,  Derbyshire.  Fcp.  Svo., 
4s.  td.  net. 


ciples  of  Poetic  Composition.     By  J.  P. 
Dabnev.    Crown  Svo.,  6s.  6cf.  net. 


Ingelow  Gean). 
Poetical    Works,      Complete    in 

One  Volume.  Crown  Svo.,  gilt  top,  6s.  net. 

Lyrical  and  other  Poems.  Selec- 
ted from  the  Writings  of  Jean  Ingelow. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  2s.  6d.  cloth  plain,  3s.  cloth  gilt. 

Keary. — The  Brothers  :    a   Fairy 

Masque.    By  C.  F.  Keary.   Cr.  Svo.,  4s.  net. 

Lang  (Andrew). 
Grass  of  Parnassus.     Fcp.  8vo., 

as.  td.  net. 

The  Blue  Poetry  Book.  Edited 
by  Andrew  Lang.  With  100  Illustrations. 
Crown  Svo.,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

Lecky. — Poems.    By  the  Right  Hon. 
W.  E.  H.  Lbckv.    Fcp.  8vo.,  5s. 
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Poetry  and  the  Drama — continued. 


Lvtton     (The     Earl    of),     (Owen 
Mkrsdith). 

Tub  Wanderer,    Cr.  8vo.,  105.  6d. 
LuciLE.     Crown  8vo.,  105.  M. 
Selected  Poems,  Cr.  8vo.,  105.  6d. 


Macaulay. — La  ys  of  Ancient  Rome^ 

\WITH  ^IVRY*  AND  *  ThB  ArMADA  \       By 

Lord  Macaulay. 

Illustrated  by  G.  Scharf.  Pep.  4to.,  10s.  6d, 

Bijou       Edition. 

i8mo.,  21.  6d.  gilt  top. 

Popular  Edition. 

Pep.  4to.,  6d.  sewed,  is.  cloth. 

Illustrated  by  J.    R.  Wbouklin.     Crown 
8vo.,  3s.  net. 

Annotated  Edition.    Pep.  8vo.,  is.  sewed, 
IS.  6d,  cloth. 


MacDonald. — A  Book  of  Strife^  in 

THB   FORM  OF   THE    DiARY    OF    AN  OlD 

Soul  :  Poems.    By  Gboroe  MacDonald, 
LL.D.    iSmo.,  6s. 


Morris  (William). 

POETICAL  WORKS  -Library  Edition. 
Complete  in  11  volumes.     Crown  8vo., 
price  5s.  net  each. 

The  Earthly  Paradise,  4  vols. 
Crown  8vo.,  5s.  net  each. 

The  Life  and  Death  of  Jason, 

Crown  8vo.,  5s.  net. 

The  Defence  of  Guenevere^  and 
other  Poems.    Crown  8vo.,  5s.  net. 

The  Story  OF  Sigurd  THE  Volsung^ 
AND  The  Fall  of  the  Niblungs,  Cr. 
8vo.,  5s.  net. 

Poems  by  the  Way^  and  Love  is 
Enough,    Crown  8vo.,  5s.  net. 


Morris  (William) — continued. 
The  Odyssey  of  Homer,      Done 

into  English  Verse.     Crown  8vo.,  5s.  net. 

The  ^neids  of    Virgil,      Done 

into  English  Verse.    Crown  8vo.,  5s.  net. 

The  Tale  of  Beowulf^  sometime 
King  of  the  Folk  of  the  Wedbrgba  ts. 
Translated  by  William  Morris  and  A. 
J.  Wyatt.    Crown  8vo.,  5s.  net. 

Certain  of  the  Poetical  Worxb  may  also  be 
had  in  the  following  Editions : — 

The  Earthly  Paradise, 

Popular  Edition.    5  vols.     lamo.,  25s.; 
or  5s.  each,  sold  separately. 

The  same  in  Ten  Parts,  a5s.;  or  as.  ^d' 
each,  sold  separately. 

Cheap  Edition,  in  i  vol.    Crown  8vo., 
6s.  net. 

Poems  by  the  Wa  y.    Square  crown 

8vo.,  6s. 

^J"  For    Mr.   WilUam   Morris's   other 
Works,  see  pp.  ay,  a8,  37  and  40. 


Morte  Arthur:  an  Alliterative  Poem 

of  the  Fourteenth  Century.  Edited  from 
the  Thornton  MS.,  with  Introduction, 
Notes  and  Glossary.  By  Mary  Macleoo 
Banks.    Pep.  8vo.,  3s.  6^. 

Nesbit. — La  ys  and  Legends,    By  E. 

Nbsbit  (Mrs.  Hubert  Bland).  Firat 
Series.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6</.  Second  Series. 
With  Portrait.    Crown  8vo.,  5s. 


Ramal. — Songs  of  Childhood,    By 

Walter  Ramal.  With  a  Frontispiece 
from  a  Drawing  by  Richard  Doyle.  Fcp. 
8vo.,  3S.  6</.  net. 


Riley.  —  Old   Fashioned   Roses : 

Poems.      By   James    Whitcomb    Riley. 
lamo.,  gilt  top,  5s. 

Romanes. — A  Selection  from  the 
Forms  of  George  yoHN  Romanes,  M^„ 
LL,D„  F,R,S,  with  an  Introduction  by 
T.  Herbert  Warren,  President  of  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford.    Crown  8vo.,  44. 6«{. 
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Poetry  and  the  Brsixisi— continued 


SsLYage-Armstrong.— Ballads   of 

Down,     By   G.  F.  SAVACE-ARifSTRONO, 
M.A.,  D.Litt.     Crown  8vo.,  7s.  6<f. 


Shakespeare. 

Bowdler's  Family  Shakespeare, 

With  36  Woodcuts,     z  vol.    8vo.,  145. 
Or  in  6  vols.    Fcp.  8vo.,  2i«. 

The  Shakespeare  Birthday  Book, 
By  Mary  F.  Dunbar.     32010.,  i«.  6</. 


Stevenson. — A  Child* s  Gardeh  of 

Vbrsbs.  By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  gilt  top,  5s. 

Wagner. — The  Nibelungen  Ring, 

Done  into  English  Verse  by  Reginald 
Rankin,  B.A.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barris- 
ter-at-Law. 

Vol.  L     Rhine  Gold,  The  Valkyrie.     Fcp. 
8vo..,  gilt  top,  45.  6^. 

Vol.   n.     Siegfried,  The  Twilight  of  th 
Gods.     Fcp.  8vo.,  gilt  top,  45.  6d. 


Fiction,  Humour,  &e. 


Anstey  (F.). 

Voces   Populi,     (Reprinted    from 
'Punch'.) 

First  Series.  With  20  Illustrations  by  J. 
Bernard  Partridge.  Cr.  8vo.,  gilt 
top,  3J.  net. 

Second  Series.  With  25  Illustrations  by  J. 
Bernard  Partridge.  Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  top, 
35.  net. 

The  Man  from  Blankley's^  and 

other  Sketches.  (Reprinted  from  *  Punch '.) 
With  25  Illustrations  by  J.  Bernard 
Partridge.     Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  top,  35.  net. 

Bailey. — My  Lady  of  Orange:   a 

Romance  of  the  Netherlands  in  the  Days  of 
Alva.  By  H.  C.  Bailey.  With  8  Illustra- 
tions.   Crown  8vo.,  61. 

Beaconsfield  (The  Earl  oO. 
Novels    and    Tales.       Complete 

in  II  vols.  Crown  Svo.,  is.  6</.  each,  or 
in  sets,  11  vols.,  gilt  top,  15s.  net. 


Vivian  Grey. 
The  Young  Duke,  etc. 
Alroy,  Ixion,  etc. 
Contarini       Fleming, 

etc. 
Tancred. 


SybU. 

Henrietta  Temple. 

Venetia. 

Coningsby. 

Lothair. 


Endymion. 

Novels  and  Tales.  The  Hugh- 
BNDBN  Edition.  With  2  Portraits  and 
II  Vignettes.    11  vols.    Crown  8vo.,  42s. 

Bottome* — Life,  the  Lnterpreter, 

By  Phyllis  Bottome.    Crown  8vo.,  61. 


Churchill. — Savrola  :  a  Tale  of  the 

Revolution  in  Laurania.  By  Winston 
Spencer  Churchill,  M.P.    Cr.  8vo..  6t. 

Crawford. — The  Autobiography  of 

A  Tramp.  By  J.  H.  Crawford.  With  a 
Photogravure  Frontispiece  *  The  Vagrants,' 
by  Fred.  Walker,  and  8  other  Illustra- 
tions.   Crown  8vo.,  51.  net. 

Creed. — The  Vicar  of  St.  Luk^s. 

By  Sibyl  Creed.    Crown  8vo.,  65. 

Davenport. — By  the  Ramparts  of 

Jbzrbel  :  a  Romance  of  Jehu,  King  of 
Israel.  By  Arnold  Davenport.  With 
Frontispiece  by  Lancelot  Speed.  Crown 
8vo.,  65. 

DougalL — Beggars   All.      By   L. 

Doug  ALL.     Crown  8vo.,  31.  td. 

Doyle  (Sir  A.  Con  an). 

MiCAH  Clarke:  A  Tale  of  Mon- 
mouth's Rebellion.  With  10  Illustra- 
tions.   Cr.  8vo.,  3s.  fid. 

The  Refugees:    A  Tale  of  the 

Huguenots.    With  25  Illustrations.    Cr. 
8vo.,  31.  fid. 

The  Stark  Munro  Letters.    Cr. 

8vo.,  35.  td. 

The  Captain  of  the  Polestar^ 

and  other  Tales.    Cr.  8vo.,  3«.  fid. 
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Haggard  (H.  Rider). 


^Tson. — The    Gold-Stealers  :    a 

story  of  Waddy.  By  Edward  Dysov, 
Author  of  'Rhymes  from  the  Mines,*  etc. 
Crown  8vo.,  65. 


Farrar  (F.  W.,  Dean  of  Canter- 
bury). 

Darkness  and  Dawn:  or,  Scenes 

in  the  Days  of  Nero.    An  Historic  Tale. 
Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  top,  65.  net. 

Gathering  Clouds  :  a  Tale  of  the 

Days  of  St.  Chrysostom.    Cr.  8vo.,  gilt 
top,  ts.  net. 


Fowler  (Edith  H.). 
The  Young  Pretenders,    A  Story 

of  Child  Life.  With  12  Illustrations  by 
Sir  Philip  Burnb-Jonbs,  Bart.  Crown 
8vo.,  6x. 

The  Professor's  Children,  With 
24  Illustrations  by  Ethel  Kate  Burgess. 
Crown  8vo.,  6x. 


Francis  (M.  E.). 

FiANDER*s  Widow,     Cr.  8vo.,  65. 

Yeoman  Fleetwood,  With  Fron- 
tispiece.    Crown  8vo.,  35.  net. 

Pastorals  of  Dorset,     With   8 

Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  65. 

The  Manor  Farm.  With  Frontis- 
piece by  Claud  C.  du  Pr^  Cooper. 
Crown  Svc,  6s. 


Froude. — The  Two  Chiefs  of  Dun- 
boy:  an  Irish  Romance  of  the  Last  Century. 
By  James  A.  Froude.     Cr.  8vo.,  31.  6d, 


Gurdon. — Memories  and  Fancies  : 

Suffolk  Tales  and  other  Stories;  Fairy 
Legends;  Poems;  Miscellaneous  Articles. 
By  the  late  Lady  Camilla  Gurdon.  Cr. 
8vo.,  55. 


Allan    Quatermain      With    31 

Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.,  35.  td, 

Allan's  Wife.    With  34  Illustra- 
tions.   Crown  8vo.,  31.  td, 

Beatrice,     With  Frontispiece  and 
Vignette.    Crown  8vo.,  31.  6^. 

Black  Heart  and  White  Heart^ 

AND  other  S TORIES.    With  33  Illustra- 
tions.   Crown  8vo.,  65. 

Cleopatra,    With  29  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo.,  31.  6d. 

Colonel   Quaritch,    V,C,      With 

Frontispiece  and  Vignette.  Cr.  8vo.,  31. 6tf. 

Dawn,    With  16  Illustrations.    Cr. 
8vo.,  31.  6d, 

Dr.  Therne.     Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6rf. 

Eric  Brighteyes,     With  51  Illus- 
trations.   Crown  8vo.,  35.  td. 

Heart  of  the   World,     With  15 

Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6<f. 

Joan  Haste.  With  20  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo.,  35.  6<f. 

Lysbeth,     With   26   Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  65. 

Maiwa's  Revenge^   Cr.  8vo.,  15. 6rf. 
Montezuma's  Da  ughter.   With  24 

Illustrations.    Crown  8vo. ,  35.  bd, 

Mr,   Meeson's    Will,      With    16 

Illustrations.     Crown  8vo..  35.  td. 

Nada  the  Lily.    With  23  Illustra- 
tions.   Crown  8vo.,  35.  6<f. 

She.   With  32  Illustrations.    Crown 
8vo.,  35.  td. 

Swallow  :  a  Tale  of  the  Great  Trek. 

With  8  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  td. 

The  People  of  the  Mist.    With 

16  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.,  35.  6</. 

The    Witch's  Head.       With    16 

Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  bd. 
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Haggard  and  'Laxifi.— The  World's 

Dbsirb.  By  H.  Rider  Haggard  and 
Andrew  Lang.  With  27  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d, 

Harte. — Ii^  the  Carquinez  Woods. 

By  Bret  Harte.    Crown  8vo.,  3s.  bd. 

Hope. — The  Heart  of  Princess 
OsRA.  By  Anthony  Hope.  With  9  Illus- 
trations.    Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6d. 

Howard  (Lady  Mabel). 
The  Undoing  of  John  Brewster, 

Cro\vn  8vo.,  65. 

The  Failure  of  Success,  Crown 
8vo.,  65. 

Hutchinson. — A  Friend  of  Nelson, 

By  Horace  G.  Hutchinson.    Cr.  8vo.,  6j. 

Jerome. — Sketches  in  Lavender: 
Blub  and  Grbbn,  By  Jerome  K.  Jerome, 
Author  of  *  Three  Men  in  a  Boat/  etc. 
Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Joyce. — Old      Celtic     Romances, 

Twelve  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Ancient 
Irish  Romantic  Tales.  Translated  from  the 
Gaelic.  By  P.  W.  Joyce,  LL.D.  Crown 
8vo.,  35.  6d, 

Lang  (Andrew). 
A  Monk  of  Fife  ;  a  Story  of  the 

Days  of  Joan  of  Arc.  With  13  Illustra- 
tions by  Selwyn  Image.  Crown  8vo., 
35.  6d. 

The  Disentanglers,  With  7 
Full-page  Illustrations  by  H.  J.  Ford. 
Crown  8vo.,  65. 

L]rall  (Edna). 
The  Hinderers,  Crown  8vo.,  25.  ^d. 

The  a  utobiography  of  a  Slander, 

Fcp.  8vo.,  IS.  sewed. 

Presentation  Edition.  With  20  Illustra- 
tions by  Lancelot  Speed.  Crown 
8vOm  2s.  6(^.  net. 

DoREEN,     The  Story  of  a  Singer. 

Crown  8vo.,  65. 

Wayfaring  Men.  Crown  8vo.,  65. 
Hope  the  Hermit  :  a  Romance  of 

Borrowdale.    Crown  8vo.,  61. 


Marchmont. — In  the  Name  of  a 

Woman:  a  Romance.  By  Arthur  W. 
Marchmont.  With  8  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.,  6f . 


Mason  and  Lang.  —Parson Kelly, 

By  A.  E.  W.  Mason  and  Andrew  Lang. 
Crown  8vo.«  35.  bd. 


Max    MtUler.  —  Deutsche   Liebe 

{Gbrman  Lovb)  :  *  Fragments  from  the 
Papers  of  an  Alien.  Collected  by  F.  Max 
MiJLLER.  Translated  from  the  German  by 
G.  A.  M.     Crown  8vo.,  gilt  top,  55. 


Melville  (G.  J.  Whyte). 


The  Gladiators. 
The  Interpreter. 
Good  for  Nothing. 
The  Queen*s  Maries. 

Crown  8vo.,  15.  bd,  each. 


Holmby  House. 
Kate  Coventry. 
Digby  Grand. 
General  Bounce. 


Merriman. — Flotsam:  A  Story  ot 

the  Indian  Mutiny.  By  Henry  Seton 
Merriman.  With  Frontispiece  and  Vig- 
nette by  H.  G.  Massey.     Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6d, 


Morris  (William). 
The  Sundering  Flood,     Cr.  8vo., 

7s.  6d, 

The    Water   of   the    Wondrous 

ISLBS*    Crown  8yo.,  75.  6d, 

The  Well  at  the  World's  End, 

2  vols.    8vo.,  285. 

The  Wood  Beyond  the  World, 

Crown  8vo.,  6j.  net. 

The  Story  of   the    Glittering 

PLAiNt  which  has  been  also  called  The 
Land  of  the  Living  Men,  or  The  Acre  of 
the  Undying.     Square  post  8vo.,  55.  net. 

The  Roots  of   the  Mountains^ 

wherein  is  told  somewhat  of  the  Lives  of 
the  Men  of  Burgdale,  their  Friends,  their 
Neighbours,  their  Foemen,  and  their 
Fellows-in-Arms.  Written  in  Prose  and 
Verse.     Square  crown  8vo.,  85. 
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Morris  {WiLt,iAuy-continued. 
A   Tale  of  the   House  of  the 

WoLFiNGS,  and  all  the  Kindreds  of  the 
Mark.  Written  in  Prose  and  Verse. 
Square  crown  8vo.,  Gs. 


A  Dream  of  John  Ball^  and  a 
King's  Lbssoat.    i2mo.,  is,  6d, 


Neivs  from  Nowhere;  or,  An 
Epoch  of  Rest.  Being  some  Chapters 
from  an  Utopian  Romance.  Post  8vo., 
If.  td. 


The  Story  of  Grettir  the  Strong. 

Translated  from  the  Icelandic  by  ExrIkk 
Magn^sson  and  William  Morris.  Cr. 
8vo.,  5s.  net. 


Three  Northern  Love  Stories, 

AND  O  THER  Talbs.  Translated  from  the 
Icelandic  by  EirIkr  Magn^sson  and 
William  Morris.    Crown  8vo.,  6s.  net. 


•J"  For  Mr.  WUliam  Morrises  other 
Works,  see  pp.  24,  37  and  40. 


Newman  (Cardinal). 
Loss  and  Gain  :    The  Story  of  a 

Convert.    Crown  8vo.,  3s.  &/. 

CaLlista:    a   Tale  of  the  Third 
Century.    Crown  8vo.,  35.  6J. 


Sewell  (Elizabeth  M.). 


Phillipps-Wolley.— 5^^/>;  a  Legend 

of  the  Lone  Mountain.  By  C.  Phillipps- 
WoLLEY.  With  13  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.,  35.  bd. 


A  Glimpse  of  the  World. 
Laneton  Parsonage. 
Margaret  Percival. 
Katharine  Ashton. 
The  Earl's  Daughter. 
The  Experience  of  Life. 


Amy  Herbert. 
Cleve  Hall. 
Gertrude. 
Home  Life. 
After  Life. 
Ursula.    Ivors. 


Cr.  8vo.,  cloth  plain,  i«.  6</.  each.    Cloth 
extra,  gilt  edges,  a«.  td.  each. 


Sheehan.  —  Luke    Delmege.     By 

the  Rev.  P.  A.  Sheehan,  P.P.,  Author  of 
*  My  New  Curate  *.    Crown  8vo.,  6f . 


(£.    (£.)    and    Ross 


(Martin). 


Ridley. — Anne   Mainwaring.      By 

Alice  Ridley,  Author  of  *  The  Story  of 
Aline '.    Crown  8vo.,  65. 


Some  Experiences   of  an  Irish 

R.M.     With  31  Illustrations  by  E.  (£. 
Son BRviLLB.     Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

T^E    Real    Charlotte,      Crown 

8vo.,  3«.  td. 

The  Silver  Fox.    Cr.  8vo.,  35.  61/. 


Stebbing. — Rachel  Wulfstan,  and 

other  Stories.    By  W.  Stebbing,  author  of 
*  Probable  Tales  *.    Crown  8vo.,  45.  6^. 


Stevenson  (Robert  Louis). 

The  Strange  Case  of  Dr.  Jekyll 
and  Mr.  Hydb.  Pep.  8vo.,  xs.  sewed. 
If.  6^.  cloth. 

The  Strange  Case  of  Dr. 
Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hydb;  with  other 
Fables.  Crown  8vo.,  bound  in  buckram, 
with  gilt  top,  55.  net. 

*  Silver  Library  '  Edition.   Crown  8vo., 
3«.  W. 

More  New  Arabian  Nights — The 
Dynamitbr.  By  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son and  Fanny  van  de  Grift  Steven- 
son.   Crown  8vo.,  31.  td. 

The  Wrong  Box.  By  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  and  Lloyd  Osbourne. 
Crown  8vo.,  31.  6d. 
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Suttner. — Lay  Down   Your  Arms 

(Di€  Waff  en  NUder) :  The  Autobiography 
of  Martha  von  Tilling.  By  Bbrtha  von 
SuTTNBR.  Translated  by  T.  Holmbs. 
Cr.  8vo.,  If.  td. 


Swan. — Ballast,    By  Myra  Swan. 

Crown  8vo.|  6s. 


TroUope  (Anthony). 
Tme  Warden,    Cr.  8vo.,  is,  6d. 
Barchester  ToivERs,  Cr.8vo.,i5.6£f. 


Walford  (L.  B.). 

Charlotte,    Crown  8vo.,  65. 

One  of  Ourselves.    Cr.  Svo.,  65. 

The  Intruders.  Crown  Svo.,  25. 6d. 

LeddyMarget,  Crown  8vo.,  25. 6£f. 

IvA  Kildare:  a  Matrimonial  Pro- 
blem.   Crown  8vo.,  21.  6^. 

Mr.   Smith:  a   Part  of  his   Life. 
Crown  8vo.,  2i.  6</. 

The  Baby's   Grandmother.    Cr. 

8vo.,  21.  6d. 


Walford  (L.  B.) — continued. 
The  Mischief  of  Monica. 

8vo.,  25.  6</. 


Cr. 


Cousins.     Crown  8vo.,  25.  6rf. 
Troublesome    Daughters. 

8vo.,  2i.  fid. 


Cr. 


Pauline.    Crown  8vo.,  25.  6rf. 
Dick  Netherby.     Cr.  8vo.,  25.  M. 
The  History  of  a    Week,     Cr. 

8vO.  2S.  fid, 

A  Stiff-necked  Generation.    Cr. 

8vo.  2i.  td, 

Nan^  and  other  Stories.     Cr.  8vo., 
2J.  6</. 


The  One  Good  Guest.    Cr.  Svo. 

2i.  td. 

*  Ploughed^'    and    other    Stories. 

Crown  8vo.,  2i.  6<f. 

The  Matchmaker,   Cr.  8vo.,  25. 6rf. 


Ward. — Oi»^^  /V?f7ie   Scruple.     By 

Mrs.  Wilfrid  Ward.    Crown  8vo.,  61. 


Weyman  (Stanley). 
The  House  of  the  Wolf,    With 

Frontispiece  and  Vignette.    Crown  8vo., 
3s.  td, 

A  Gentleman  of  France.    With 

Frontispiece  and  Vignette.    Cr.  8vo.,  61. 

The  Ped  Cockade.  With  Frontis- 
piece and  Vignette.    Crown  8vo.,  61. 

Shreivsbury.  With  24  Illustra- 
tions by  Claudb  a.  Shbppbrson.  Cr. 
8vo.,  6s. 

Sophia,   With  Frontispiece.   Crown 

8vo.,  6x. 


Yeats  (S.  Levett-). 

The  Chevalier  UAuriac,  Crown 

8vo.,  35.  6J. 

The  Traitor^s  Way,     Cr,  8vo.,  6s, 


Yoxall. — TkE  Romany  Stone,     By 

J.  H.  Yoxall,  M.P.    Crown  8vo.,  6s. 
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Hudson  (W.  H.). 
Birds  and  Man, 

8vo.,  65.  net. 


Butler. — Our  Household  Insects, 

An  Account  of  the  Insect-Pests  found  in 
Dwelling- Houses.  By  Edward  A.  Butlbr, 
B.A.,  B.Sc.  (Lond.).  With  113  Illustra- 
tions.   Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 


Fumeaux  (W.). 


The    Outdoor     World;    or  The 

Young  Collector's  Handbook.  With  18 
Plates  (16  of  which  are  coloured),  and  549 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo., 
gilt  edges,  65.  net 


Butterflies  and  Moths  (British). 

With  12  coloured  Plates  and  241  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  gilt 
edges,  6s.  net. 


Life  in  Ponds  and  Streams. 
With  8  coloured  Plates  and  331  Illustra- 
tions in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  gilt 
edges,  6x.  net. 


Large    crown 


Hartwig  (George). 


The  Sea  and  its  Living  Wonders, 
With  12  Plates  and  303  Woodcuts.  8vo., 
gilt  top,  7s.  net. 

The  Tropical  World.  With  8 
Plates  and  17a  Woodcuts.  8vo.,  gilt 
top,  71.  net 

The  Polar  World,    With  3  Maps, 

8   Plates  and  85  WoodcuU.    8vo.,  gilt 
top,  75.  net. 

The  Subterranean  World,  With 
3  Maps  and  80  Woodcuts.  8vo.,  gilt 
top,  ^s,  net. 


Helmholtz. — Popular  Lectures  on 
Scientific  Subjects.  By  Hermann  von 
Helmholtz.  With  68  Woodcuts.  2  vols. 
Cr.  8vo.,  35.  td.  each* 


Nature  in  Downland.    With  12 

Plates  and  14  Illustrations  in  the  Text  by 
A.  D.  McCoRMicK.    8vo.,  los.  td,  net. 

British  Birds.  With  a  Chapter 
on  Structure  and  Classification  by  Frank 
E.  Bbddard,  F.RS.  With  16  Plates  (8 
of  which  are  Coloured),  and  over  100  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  gilt 
edges,  65.  net 


Millais. — The  Natural  History of 
THE  British  Surface  Fbrding-Duces. 
By  John  Guille  Millais,  P.Z.S.,  etc. 
With  6  Photogravures  and  66  Plates  (41  in 
Colours)  from  Drawings  by  the  Author, 
Archibald  Thorburn,  and  from  Photo- 
graphs.    Royal  4to.,  £t  65. 


Proctor  (Richard  A.). 
Light  Science  for  Leisure  Hours. 

Familiar  Essays  on  Scientific  Subjects. 
Crown  8vo.,  3«.  td. 

Rough  Wa  ys  made  Smooth.  Fami- 
liar Essays  on  Scientific  Subjects.  Crown 
8vo.,  35.  6d, 

Pleasant  Ways  IN  Science.  Crown 

8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Nature  Studies.  By  R.  A.  Proc- 
tor, Grant  Allen,  A.  Wilson,  T. 
FosTBR  and  E.  Clodd.    Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6d, 

Leisure  Readings.  By  R  A.  Proc- 
tor, E.  Clodd,  A.  Wilson,  T.  Postbr 
and  A.  C.  Ranyard.    Cr.  8vo.,  3«.  6<i. 


•,j*  For  Mr.  Proctor^ s  other  books  aepp.  17 
and  35,  and  Messrs.  Longmans  6*  Co.^s  CaUi' 
logue  of  Scientific  Works. 
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Stanley. — A  Familiar  History  op 
Birds.  By  £.  Stanley,  D.D.,  fiirmerly 
Bishop  of  Norwich.  With  160  Illustrations. 
Cr.  8vo.,  3«.  td. 


Wood  (Rev.  J.  G.). 

■ 

Homes  without  Hands:  A  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Habitations  of  Animals,  classed 
according  to  their  Principle  of  Construc- 
tion. With  140  Illustrations.  8vo.,  gilt 
top,  7«.  net. 

Insects  at  Home  :  A  Popular  Ac- 
count of  British  Insects,  their  Structure, 
Habits  and  Transformations.  With  700 
Illustrations.     8vo. ,  gilt  top,  7«.  net. 


Wood  (Rev.  J.  G.) — continued. 

Insects  Abroad:  A  Popular  Ac- 
count of  Foreign  Insects,  their  Structure, 
Habits  and  Transformations.  With  600 
Illustrations.    8vo.,  7«.  net 

Out   of  Doors;    a    Selection    of 

Original  Articles  on  Practical  Natural 
History.  With  xi  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo., 
3s.  td, 

Petland    Revisited,      With     33 

Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.,  35.  td. 

Strange  Dwellings:  a  Description 
of  the  Habitations  of  Animals,  abridged 
from  *  Homes  without  Hands  *.  With  60 
Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo.,  3«.  td. 


Works  of  Referenee. 


Gwilt. — An  EncvclopjBdia  of  Ar- 

chitrcturb.  By  Joseph  Gwilt,  F.S.A. 
With  1700  Engravings.  Revised  (1888), 
with  Alterations  and  Considerable  Addi- 
tions by  Wyatt  Pap  worth.  8vo.,  aw. 
net. 


Longmans'     Gazetteer    of    the 

World,  Edited  by  George  G.  Chis- 
HOLM,  M.A.,  B.Sc.  Imperial  8vo.,  185.  net ; 
cloth,  215.  half-morocco. 


Maunder  (Samuel). 
Biographical    Treasury.      With 

Supplement  brought  down  to  1889.    By 
Rev.  Jambs  Wood.    Pep.  8vo.,  61. 


The  Treasury  of  Bible  Know- 
ledge, By  the  Rev.  J.  Ayre,  M.A.  With 
5  Maps,  15  Plates,  and  300  Woodcuts. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  65. 


Treasury  of  Knowledge  and  Lib- 
rary OP  Rbpkrbncb.    Pep.  8vo.,  61. 


Maunder  (Samuel; — continued. 


The  Treasury  of  Botany.  Edited 
by  J.  LiNDLBY,  F.R.S.,  and  T.  Moorb, 
F.L.S.  With  274  Woodcuts  and  20  Steel 
Plates.     2  vols.    Fcp.  8vo.,  125. 


Roget. —  Thesaurus  of  English 
Words  and  Phrasbs.  Classified  and  Ar- 
ranged so  as  to  Facilitate  the  Expression  of 
Ideas  and  assist  in  Literary  Composition. 
By  Peter  Mark  Roobt,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
Recomposed  throughout,  enlarged  and  im- 
proved, partly  from  the  Author's  Notes,  and 
with  a  full  Index,  by  the  Author's  Son> 
John  Lewis  Roget.    Crown  8vo.,  95.  net. 


Willich.---ft?/'t/^^^  Tables  for  giving 

information  for  ascertaining  the  value  of 
Lifehold,  Leasehold,  and  Church  Property, 
the  Public  Funds,  etc.  By  Charles  M. 
WiLLicH.  Edited  by  H.  Bencb  Jonbb. 
Crown  8vo.,  los.  td. 
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Adelboi^. — Clean  Peter  and  the 
Children  op  Grubbylsa,  By  Ottilia 
Adelborg.  Translated  from  the  Swedish 
by  Mrs.  Graham  Wallas.  With  23 
Coloured  Plates.  Oblong  4to.,  boards, 
3s.  6d,  net. 


Alick's   Adventures.  —  By  G.    R. 

With  8    Illustrations  by  John   Hassall. 
Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Brown. — The  Book  of  Saints  and 
Friendly  Beasts,  By  Abbie  Farwell 
Brown.  With  8  Illustrations  by  Fanny  Y. 
Cory.    Crown  8vo.,  45.  td,  net. 


Buckland. — JwoLittleRuna  wa  ys. 

Adapted  from  the  French  of  Louis  Dbs- 
noyers.  By  Jambs  Buckland.  With  i  10 
Illustrations  by  Cecil  Aldin.   Cr.  8vo.,  6j. 


Crake  (Rev.  A.  D.). 

Edwy  the  Fair;  or,  The  First 
Chronicle  of  .fiscendune.  Cr.  8vo. ,  silver 
top,  2i.  net. 

Alfgar  the  Dane;  or,  The  Second 

Chronicle  of  Ascendune.  Cr.  8vo.,  silver 
top,  21.  net. 

The  Rival  Heirs  :  being  the  Third 
and  Last  Chronicle  of  Ascendune.  Cr. 
8vo.,  silver  top,  21.  net 

The  House  of  Walderne,   A  Tale 

of  the  Cloister  and  the  Forest  in  the  Days 
of  the  Barons'  Wars.  Crown  8vo.,  silver 
top,  a«.  net. 

Brian  Fitz- Count,  A  Story  of 
Wallingford  Castle  and  Dorchester 
Abbey.    Cr.  8vo.,  silver  top,  21.  net. 


Henty  (G.  A.). — Edited  by. 

Yule  Logs  :  A  Story-Book  for  Boys. 
By  Various  Authors.  With  61  Illus- 
trations.   Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  31.  net. 

Yule  Tide  Yarns:  a  Story-Book 
for  Boys.  By  Various  Authors.  With 
45  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  3s. 
net. 


Lang  (Andrew). — Edited  by. 
The  Violet  Fairy  Book.   With  8 

Coloured  Plates  and  54  other  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  65. 

The  Blue  Fairy  Book.    With  138 

Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  6s. 
ThE  Red  Fairy  Book.    With  100 

Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

The  Green  Fairy  Book,    With  99 

Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

The  Grey  Fairy  Book.    With  65 

Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

The  Yellow  Fairy  Book.    With 
104  Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

The  Pink  Fairy  Book.    With  67 

Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

The  Bl  ue  Poetr  y  Book,  With  100 

Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

The  True  Story  Book.    With  66 

Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

The  Red  True  Story  Book,   With 

100  Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

The  Animal  Story  Book.    With 

67  Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.,  g^t  edges,  6s. 

The  Red  Book  of  Animal  Stories, 

With  65  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.,  gilt 
edges,  6s. 

The  Arabian  Nights  Entertain- 

MBNTS.    With  66  Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo., 
gilt  edges,  6s. 

The  Book  of  Romance.    With  8 

Coloured  Plates  and  44  other  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  6s. 


Lyall. — The  Burges  Letters:    a 

Record  of  Child  Life  in  the  Sixties.  By 
Edna  Lyall.  With  Coloured  Frontispiece 
and  8  other  Pull-page  Illustrations  by 
Walter  S.  Stagey.    Crown  8vq.,  as.  6<f. 


Meade  (L.  T.). 
Daddy^s  Boy.  With  8  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo.,  g^t  edges,  3s.  net. 

Deb  and  the  Duchess.    With  7 

Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  35.  net. 

The  Beresford  Prize.     With  7 

Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  3s.  net. 
The  House  of  Surprises.    With  6 

Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  3s.  net. 
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Murray.  —  Flowbr    Legends    for 

Children,  By  Hilda  Murray  (the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Murray  of  Elibank).  Pictured  by  J. 
S.  Eland.  With  numerous  Colour b4  and 
other  Illustrations.     Oblong  4to.,  65. 

Penrose.  —  Chubby:  a  Nuisance, 

By  Mrs.  Penrose.  With  8;  Illustrations 
by  G.  G.  M ANTON.    Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6d, 

Praegcr  (Rosamond). 

The  Adventures  of  thb,  Three 
Bold  Babbs:  Hbctor,  Honoria  and 
Alisandbr,  a  Story  in  Pictures.  With 
24  Coloured  Plates  and  24  Outline  Pic- 
tures.   Oblong  4to.,  3J.  6d. 

The  Further  Doings  of  the  Three 
Bold  Babes.  With  24  Coloured  Pictures 
and  24  Outline  Pictures.  Oblong  4to.ty.6d. 

Roberts.  —  The  Adventures  of 
Captain  John  Smith  :  Captain  of  Two 
Hundred  and  Fifty  Horse,  and  sometime 
President  of  Virginia.  By  E.  P.  Roberts. 
With  17  Illustrations  and  3  Maps.  Crown 
8vo.,  55.  net. 

Stevenson. — A  Child's  Garden  of 
Verses.  By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  gilt  top,  5s. 

Tappan. — Old  Ballads  in  Prose. 

By  Eva  March  Tappan.  With  4  Illus- 
trations by  Fanny  Y.  Cory.  Crown  8vo., 
gilt  top,  45.  6d.  net. 


Upton  (Florence  K.  and  Bertha). 

The  Adventures  of  Tivo  Dutch 
Dolls  and  a  *  Goluwogg*.  With  31 
Coloured  Plates  and  numerous  Illustra- 
tions in  the  Text.    Oblong  4to.,  6s. 

The  Gollimvogg' s  Bicycle   Club. 

With  31  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.    Oblong  4to.,  6s. 

The  Golliwogg  at  the  Seaside. 

With  31  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.    Oblong  4to. ,  6s. 

The  Golliwogg  in  War.  With  31 
Coloured  Plates.    Oblong  4to.,  6s. 

The  GoLLiwoGds  Polar  Adven-- 

tubes.    With  31  Coloured  Plates.    Ob- 
long 4to.,  6s. 

The    GoLLiwoGds   Auto-go-cart. 

With  31  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Oblong  4to.,  6s. 

The  Golliwogg* s  Air-Ship.   With 

30  Coloured  Pictures  and  numerous  Illus« 
trations  in  the  Text.     Oblong  4to.,  6s. 

The  Vege-Men's  Revenge.    With 

31  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text.    Oblong  4to.,  6s. 

Wem3rss. — *  Things    We   Thought 

of'  :  Told  from  a  Child*s  Point  of  View. 
By  Mary  C.  E.  Wemyss,  Author  of  *  All 
About  All  of  Us '.  With  8  Illustrations  in 
Colour  by  S.  R.  Praeger.  Crown  8vo.,^ 
3s.  6d. 


The  Silver  Library. 

Crown  8vo.    3s.  6d.  each  Volume. 


Arnold's  (Blr  BdwlB)  Seas  and  Lands.    With 
71  Illustrations,    y.  6d. 

Bagshof  8  (W.)  Blographloal  BtndlM.    y.  6d. 

Batfshot's  (W.)  BooBomle  Btodlas.    ss.  6d. 

Batfshors  ( W.)  Lttarary  Btudlas.  With  Portrait. 
3  vols.  I  35.  6d.  each. 

Baksr*8  (Bir  B.  W.)  Bt^ht  Tears  In  Oaylon. 

With  6  Illustxations.     3^.  6d. 

Baker's  (Blr  B.  W.)  Btfle  and  Hound  in  Ooylon. 

With  6  Illustrations.    35.  6d. 

Barlii^-Qoald*8  (Rot.  B.)  Ourioas  Myths  of  tho 
Middle  AtfOB.    y.  6d. 

Barlii^-0onld*8  (Rot.  8.)  Orlfln  and  DoToIop- 
moBtofBoUflousBollot   a  vols.   35. 6^.  each. 

Booker's  (W.  A.)  Oallus :  or,  Roman  Scenes  in  the 
Time  of  Augustus.    With  26  Illus.    y.  6d. 


Booker's  (W.  k.)  Oharlolos :  or,  Illustrations  of 
the  Pnvate  Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks. 
With  a6  Illustrations,    y.  6d. 

Bent's  (J.  T.)  Tho  Bulnod  Cltios  of  Mashoaa. 
land.    With  1x7  Illustrations,    y.  6d. 

Braoooy's  (Lady)  k  Voyage  In  tho  <  Banboani '. 

With  66  Illustrations.    3;.  6d. 

Baoklo's  (H.  T.)  History  of  OiTtllsatlon  In 
Bnglaod.     3  vols.     lor.  6d. 

Oharohlirs  (W.  Bponoor)  Tho  Story  of  tho 
Malakand  Plold  Foroo,  1887.  With  6  Maps 
and  Plans,    y.  6d. 

Oledd's  (B.)  Btory  of  Croation:  a  Plain  Account 
of  Evolution.    With  77  Illustrations,    y.  6d. 

Oonyboaro  (Rot.  W.  J.)  and  Howson's  (Very 
Rot.  J.  B.)  Ufo  and  BplsUos  of  Bt.  PaoL 

With  46  Illustrations,     y.  6d. 

Dongall's  (L.)  BoKars  AH :  a  Novel,    y.  6d. 

Doyle's  (Blr  k.  Oonan)  Mioah  Clarke.  A  Tale  of 
Monmoutb's  Rebellion.  With  10  lUusts.  y.6iL 
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Dvfte^  (Sir  JL  OOBAB)  Th«  Cavtata  off  Om 
PnlMtar,  and  other  Tales.    31.  6^. 

D«yl«*i  (BIr  JLOobab)  TIm  Btl^jta ;  A  Tale  of 
the  Huguenots.  With  25  lUustrations.    3f6tf. 

D«yl«*g  (Bir  JL  Oobab)  Tte  Stark  Honro  LotUn. 

y.  (id, 

Vroodt'i  (i.  JL)  Tha  Hlatorj  off  Bailaad,  from 
the  Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the  Defeat  of  the 
Spanish  Annada.     la  vols.     39.  ftd,  each. 

froodo'o  (i.  JL)  Tho  Batfllsh  In  Inland.    3  toIs. 

ZOf.  t)d. 

Wttfod^i'M  (i.  JL)  Tho  DiToroo  off  Cathorlno  off 

I.    y»  6d. 


WithFi 


Vroodo*!  (i.  JL)  Tho  Bpaaloh  Btorj  off  Oio 
Irmada,  and  other  Essays,    y,  6d, 

Froado*o(J.A.)Bngiioh  Boamoa  In  Oio  BIztoonth 
Ooatory.    y,  6d, 

FroBdo*8  (J.  JL)  Bhort  Btndloa  on  ftfoat  Bab- 
)ooU.    4  vols.    y.  6d.  each. 

Yrondo*o  (i.  JL)  Oooana,  or  Bnflaad  and  Hor 
Ooloaloi.    With  9  Illustrations,    y,  6d. 

Vrondo'o  (J.  JL)  Tho  Oonnell  off  Troat.    y.  6d, 

Yroodo'o  (i.  Jl.)  Tho  Ufis  and  LoUon  off 
Brasmoa.    3^.  6d. 

Vrondo'o  (i.  A.)  Thomai  Oarlylo:  a  History  of 
his  Life. 
Z795-1835.  a  vols.  7J.    1834-1881.  a  vols.  yj. 

Vroado'i  (i.  A.)  Caaar :  a  Sketch,    y,  6d. 

rroado*!  (J.  A.)  Tho  Tvo  Chlofii  off  Danboy :  an 

Irish  Romance  of  the  Last  Century.    3;.  6d, 

rroado*!  (i.  A.)|  WriUhdO*   Bolootloaa  from. 

3r.  6d. 

eiolTo  (BoT.  e.  B.)  LUit  oi  iho  Dako  «ff 
WoUlagtoB.    With  Portrait.!   y.  6d.  ^j ,  »r~ 

«roTlUo'o  (0.  0.  F.)  ionmal  of  tho  Bol^t  of 
Kind  Ooordo  IV.,  King  WUliam  IV.,  and 
QaooB  Vlotorla.    8  vols.,  y,  (xL  each. 

Ratfard'i  (H.  B.)  Bho :  A  Histonr  of  Adventure. 
With  32  Illustrations.     3r.  6a, 

fladd^rd's  (H.B.)  JUlan  QoatormalB.  MTith 
ao  Illustrations,     y.  6d, 

Raddard*!  (H.  B.)  Ooloaol  Qnaritoh,  V.C.  :  a 
Tale  of  Countiy  Life.  With  Frontispiece 
and  Vignette,     y.  6d.  %    \l 

Raddard*!  (H.  B.)|01oopatra.  With  a9  Illustra- 
tions,   y.  6d,  ..^ 

Haddardi  (H.  B.)  Brio  Bridhtoyok  With  51 
Illustrations.     3;.  6d. 


Baddud*>i(H.B.) 

and  Vignette,    y,  6d. 

Baddud'B(H.B.)JU]an*liWlte.   With34lllus- 
trations.    y.  6d, 

Baddud  (H.  B.)  Hoart  off  Oio  World.     Wkh 

15  lUustratioDs.    3^.  6d, 

Baddu''*(H*B-)VMteraBm'oDaadhter.  With 
35  Illastration&.    y.  6d. 

Haddud*o  (H.  B.)  BvaUos :  a  Tale  of  the  Great 
Trek.    With  8  Illustrations.    3^.  6d. 

Baddud'B  (H.  B.)  Tho  WltehM  Hoad.    With 
z6  Illustrations,    y.  6d, 


BmUluru  (H.  B.)  flbr.  m 
16  Illustrations.    31.  6d, 


!*■  WllL    With 


Baddud**  (H.  B.)  Bada  Oio  LUy.    With  33 
Illustrations,    y.  6d. 

Baddu''B(H*B-)l>i^vB-  With  i6IlliBts.  y,6d, 

Baddu''«(H*.B-)nioPoo»looffaioMlBL   With 
z6  Illustrations.    31.  6d, 

Baddud*"  (H.  B.)  Joan  Haoto.    With  ao  lUiis- 
trationa.    y,  6d, 

Baddud  (H.  B.)  and  Land^  (A.)  Tho  World*k 
Doolro.    V/ith  ay  Illustrations.    31.  6d, 


Barto*o  (Brot)  In  Oio  Oarqalaoi 
othor  Btorloi.'   y.  6d, 


HolmholtB*!  (Honnaan  von)  Popalar 

onBolontlfloBaltfoeti.  With  68  Ulustrations. 
a  volsw    35.  6d.  each., 

Hopo'i  (JLnthoay)  Tho  Hoart  off  Prlnoo 

With  9  Illustrations.     3^.  6d, 

Howltt*o  (W.)  VtidtB  to  BoDurhablo 

With  80  Illustrations.    3^.  &/. 

ioffoHoa*  (B.)  Tho  Btorj  off  By  Hoart:   My 

Autobiography.    V^th  Portrait    3f.  6dL 

ioffsrloa'  (B.)  Flold  aad  Hodduov.  With 
Portrait,    y.  6d, 

ioiroHoa'(B.)  Bod  Door.  With  17  lUusts.  31.6^ 

iollMrloa'  (B.)  Wood  Badlo:  a  Fable.  With 
Frontispiece  and  \^gnette  by  £.  V.  B.    3; .  6d, 

ioffoHoa  (B.)  Tho  Toiioro  of  tho  Flold.  With 
Portrait  from  the  Bust  in  Salisbury  Cathedral. 
y.  6d: 

Kayo  (Bir  J.)  aad  Halloion'i  (Oolonol)  History 
of  tho  ladtaa  HatlBy  of  18B7-8.  6  vols. 
y,  6d,  each. 

Knidht*B  (B.  F.)  Tho  Ornioo  of  tho  'iLlorto*: 

the  Narrative  of  a  Search  for  Treasure  on 
the  Desert  Island  of  Trinidad.  With  a 
Maps  and  33  Illustrations.    3;.  6d, 
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KiiJ^t'B(B.  F.)  WiMN  ThTM  Bmplm  Heat:  a  1 

Narrative  of  Recent  Travel  in  Kashmir, 
Western  Tibet,  Baltistan,  Gilgit.  With  a  Map 
and  54  Illustrations.     31.  6</. 

KnUbt'i  (B.  F.)  The  'FalooB*  on  tha  Baltle:  a 
Coasting  Voyage  from  Hammersmith  to 
Copenhagen  m  a  Three-Ton  Yacht.  With 
Map  and  11  Illustrations.    3;.  td. 

Koitlln*!  (i.)  Ufa  of  Luthar.  With  63  Illustra- 
tions and  4  Facsimiles  of  MSS.     31.  6</. 

LMi<*8(A.)AiitfUii<ttat«hei.  With  ao  lUustra- 
tions.    3f .  td. 

LABf  I  (JL)  Omtom  and  Myth :  Studies  of  Early 
Usage  and  Belief.    3J.  6(/. 

Lanfi (A«)Oock l<ana andOommon»amia.  31.6^. 

Lang's  (Jl.)  The  Book  of  Draami  and  Ghoita, 
3J.  td, 

Lanfi  (A.)  A  Honk  of  Flfa :  a  Story  of  the 
Days  of  Joan  of  Arc.  With  13  Illustrations, 
y.  td, 

Lang*!  (  Jl.)  Hyth,Bttual,  and  Bellflon.  a  vols.  7J. 

Laaa  (J.  A.)  and  ClnttarbBOk'a  (W.  J.)  B.O. 
laer,  a  Bambla  In  Brltlth  Oolnmbla.  With 
Maps  and  75  Illustrations.    3^.  td 

LeTatt-Veata'  (8.)  Tha  ChaTallar  D'Aoriao. 
31.  td, 

Macaolay'i  (Lord)  Complete  Works.  '  Albany ' 
Edition.  With  za  Portraits.  la  vols.  3;.  td. 
each. 

■aaaolay*!  (Lord)  Baaays  and  Lays  of  JLnalant 
Roma,  etc.  With  Portrait  and  4  Illustrations 
to  the  •  Lays '.     3J.  td. 

Maolaod'a  (H.  D.)  Blamante  of  Banking.    3^.  td. 

Ilaraliman*8  (J.  C.)  Marooln  of  Blr  Hanry 
Havalook.    y.  td. 

Mason  (A.  B.  W.)  and  Lang*!  (A.)  Parson  Kally. 

3J.  td. 

Marivala'a  (Daan)  Htatery  of  tha  Romana 
under  tha  Bmplro.    8  vols.    35.  td.  each. 

Marriman'a  (H.  B.)  Flotsam :  A  Tale  of  the 
Indian  Mutiny.     3J.  td. 

MUl's  (J.  B.)  Politloal  Beonomy.    3^.  td. 

Mill's  (J.  8.)  Bystam  of  Loglo.    3^.  td. 

MUnar*8  (Geo.)  Country  Plaasuraa :  the  Chroni- 
cle of  a  Year  chiefly  in  a  Garden.     3^.  td. 

Bansan'a  (F.)  Tha  Flrat  Crossing  of  Graanland. 

With  142  Illustrations  and  a  Map.     3;.  td, 

PhiUlpps-Wollay'B  (&)  Bnap :  a  Legend  of  the 
Lone  Mountain   With  13  Illustrations,  y.td. 


Prootor'a  (R.  A.)  Tha  Orbs  Around  Us.     y.  td. 

Proetor'a  (B.  A.)  Tha  Bzpanaa  of  HaaTan.  35.  td. 

Prootor'a  (R.  A.)  Light  Bolenoa  for  Lalsnra 
Houra.    3^.  td. 

Prootor'a  (R.  A.)  Tha  Moon.    y.  td. 

Prootor'a  (R.  A.)  Othar  Worlds  than  Oura.  y,td. 

Prootor's  (R.  A.)  Our  Plaoa  among  Inflnitlaa : 
a  Series  of  Essays   contrasting  our   Little. 
Abode  in  Space  and  Time  with  the  Infinities 
around  us.    3^.  td, 

Prootor's  (R.  A.)  Othar  Buna  than  Ours,  y,  td^ 

Prootor'a  (R.  A.)  Rough  Ways  made  Bmooth. 

y.  td, 

Proetor*8(B.A.)Plaa8antWay8in  Seianoa.  y.td. 

Prootor's  (B.  A.)  Myths  and  MarYols  of  At- 
tronomy.    3; .  td. 

Proetor'a  (R.  A.)  Mature  Btudlas.    3;.  td, 

Prootor'a  (R.  A.)  Lalaura  Readings.  By  R.  A. 
Proctor,  Edward  Clodd.  Andrew 
Wilson,  Thomas  Foster,  and  A.  C. 
Ranyard.    With  Illustrations.    3;.  td. 

Roaaattl's  (MarU  F.)  A  Shadow  of  Danta.  3J.  6^. 

Bmith's  (B.  Bosvorth)  Carthage  and  tha  Cartha- 
glnlana.    With  Maps,  Pl^,  etc.    3;.  td, 

Btanlay's  (Bishop)  Familiar  History  of  Birds. 

With  z6o  Illustrations,     y.  td. 

Stephen's  (Blr  Leslie)  The  Playground  of  Enropa 

(Tha  Alps).    With  4  Illustrations,     y.  td, 

Btevenson's  (B.  L.)  The  Strange  Caaa  of  Dr. 
Jakyll  and  Mr.  Hyde;  with  other  Fables,  y.td, 

BtoTonson  (B.  L.)  and  Osbouma's  (U.)  Tho 
Wrong  Box.    y.  td. 

BtoYonson  (Bobart  Lonla)  and  BtoTonaon'a 
(Fanny  van  da  Grift)  Mora  Raw  Arabian 
Bights. — The  Dynamiter,    y.  td. 

Trevalyan'a  (Sir  0.  0.)  Tha  Barly  History  of 
Charles  Jamaa  Fox.    y,  td. 

Wayman's  (Stanley  J.)  Tha  House  of  tho 
Wolf :  a  Romance.    35.  td. 

Wood's  (BoT.  J.  G.)  Patland  Bavlsltad.  With 
33  Illustrations     3^.  td. 

Wood's  (Bav.  J.  G.)  Strange  DvaUlngs.  With 
60  Illustrations,    y.  td. 

Wood's  (Bav.  J.  G.)  Out  of  Doors.  With  za 
Illustrations,    y.  td. 
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Cookery,  Domestic  Management,  &6. 


Acton.  —  Modern   Cookery.      By 

Eliza  Acton.  With  150  Woodcuts.  Fcp. 
8vo.,  45.  6J. 

Angwin. — Simple  Hints  on  Choice 

OF  PooD^  with  Tested  and  Economical 
Recipes.  For  Schools,  Homes,  and  Classes 
for  Technical  Instruction.  By  M .  C.  Angwin, 
Diplomate  (First  Class)  of  the  National 
Union  for  the  Technical  Training  of  Women, 
etc.    Crown  8vo.,  is. 

Ashby. — Health  in  the  Nursery. 

By  Henry  Ashby,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Physi- 
cian to  the  Manchester  Children's  Hospital. 
With  25  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.,  35.  net. 

Bull  (Thomas,  M.D.). 
Hints  to  Mothers  on  the  Man- 

AGSMEA  T  of  THEIR  HEALTH  DURING  THE 

Period  of  Pregnancy,  Fcp.  Svo.,  sewed, 
IS.  6J. ;  cloth,  gilt  edges,  2s.  net 

The  Maternal  Management  of 
Children  in  Health  and  Disease. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  sewed,  is.  6J. ;  cloth,  gilt 
edges,  2s.  net. 

De  Salis  (Mrs.). 

A  LA  Mode'  Cookery:  Up-to- 
date  Recipes.  With  24  Plates  (16  in 
Colour).    Crown  Svo.,  5s.  net. 

Cakes  and  Confections  X  la 
Mode.    Fcp.  Svo.,  is.  6<i. 

Dogs:  A  Manual  for  Amateurs. 
Fcp.  Svo.,  IS.  6d, 

Dressed  Game  and  Poultry  ^  la 
Mode.    Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  6d, 

Dressed  Vegetables  a  la  Mode, 

Fcp.  8vo.,  IS  6d, 

Drinks  i  la  Mode,  Fcp.Svc,  i5,6d. 


De  Sails  (Mrs.) — continued. 
EntrAes  i  LA  Mode.    Fcp.  8va, 

IS.  6d, 

Floral  Decorations.     Fcp.  8va, 

IS.  6d. 

Gardening  ^  la  Mode.    Fcp.  8va 

Part  I.,  VegeUbles,   is.   6d,    Part  II., 
Fruits,  IS.  &. 

National  Viands  jt  la  Mode.  Fcp. 

8vo.,  IS.  6d. 

New-laid  Eggs.  Fcp.  Svo.,  15.  6J. 
Oysters  J)  la  Mode.    Fcp.  Sva, 

IS.  6J. 

Puddings  and  Pastry  i  la  Mode. 

Fcp.  8vo.,  IS.  td. 

Savouries  k  la  Mode.    Fcp.  Sva, 

U.6J. 

Soups  and  Dressed  Fish  A  la 
Mode.    Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  td. 

Sweets  and  Supper  Dishes  ^  la 
Mode.    Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  6J. 

Tempting  Dishes  for  Small  In- 
comes.   Fcp.  8vo.,  IS.  6J. 

Wrinkles     and     Notions     for 
E  VERY  Household.    Crown  Svo. ,  is.  6^ 

Lear. — Maigre  Cookery.   By  H.  L. 

Sidney  Lear.    i6mo.,  as. 
Poole* — Cookery  FOR  the  Diabetic. 

By  W.  H.  and  Mrs.  Pools.  With  Pce&oe 
by  Dr.  Pavy.    Fcp.  Svo.,  2s.  W. 

Rotheram.  —  Household  Cookery 

Recipes.  By  M.  A.  Rothbram,  First  Class 
Diplomte,  National  Training  School  of 
Cookery,  London ;  Instructress  to  the  Bed- 
fordshire County  Council.    Crown  8vo.,  as. 


The  Fine  Arts  and  Musie. 


Bume-Jones.— r/^-ff  Beginning  of 

TUB  World:  Twenty-five  Pictures  by 
Edward  Burne-Jones.  Medium  4to., 
Boards,  75.  td.  net. 

Bums  and  CoXeaso.— Living  Ana- 
tomy. By  Cecil  L.  Burns,  R.B.A.,  and 
Robert  J.  Colenso,  M.A.,  M.D.  40  Plates, 
II J  by  Sj  ins.,  each  Plate  containing  Two 
Figures— (a)  A  Natural  Male  or  Female 
Figure ;  (6)  The  same  Figure  Anatomatised. 
In  a  Portfolio,  7s.  td.  net. 


Hamlin. — A  Text-Book  of  the 
History  of  Architecture.  By  A.  D.  F. 
Hamlin,  A.M.  With  229  Illustrations. 
Crown  Svo.,  7s.  6J. 

Haweis  (Rev.  H.  R.). 
Music  and  Morals.    With  Portrait 

of  the  Author,  and  numerous  Illustrations, 

Facsimiles,  and  Diagrams.  Cr.  8vo.,6s.net. 

My  Musical  Life.    With  Portrait 

of  Richard  Wagner  and  3  Illustrations. 
Crown  Svo.,  65.  net. 
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The  Fine  Arts  and  Musie — continued. 


Huish,   Head,  and   LongmaiL— 

Samplbrs  and  Tapestry  Embroidbribs, 
By  Marcus  B.  Huish,  LL.B. ;  also  *  The 
Stitchery  of  the  Same/  by  Mrs.  Hbad; 
and  *  Foreign  Samplers/  by  Mrs.  C.  J. 
Longman.  With  30  Reproductions  in 
Colour,  and  40  Illustrations  in  Mono- 
chrome.   4to.,  £2  2s,  net. 

Hullah. — 7^£  History  of  Modern 

Music,    By  John  Hulxj^h.    8vo.,  84.  6d, 

Jameson  (Mrs.  Anna). 
Sacred  and  Legendary  Art^  con- 

taining  Legends  of  the  Angels  and  Arch- 
angels,  the  Evangelists,  the  Apostles,  the 
Doctors  of  the  Church,  St.  Mary  Mag- 
dalene, the  Patron  Saints,  the  Martyrs, 
the  Eairly  Bishops,  the  Hermits,  and  the 
Warrior-Saints  of  Christendom,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  Fine  Arts.  With  19  Etchmgs 
and  187  Woodcuts.  2  vols.  8vo.,  20s.  net. 

Legends  of  the  Monastic  Orders^ 

as  represented  in  the  Fine  Arts,  com- 
prising the  Benedictines  and  Augustines, 
and  Orders  derived  from  their  Rules,  the 
Mendicant  Orders,  the  Jesuits,  and  the 
Order  of  the  VisiUtion  of  St.  Mary.  With 
II  Etchings  and  88  Woodcuts,  i  vol. 
8vo.,  101.  net. 

Legends  of  the  Madonna,  or 
Blbssbd  VirginMary,  Devotional  with 
and  without  the  Infieint  Jesus,  Historical 
from  the  Annunciation  to  the  Assumption, 
as  represented  in  Sacred  and  Legendary 
Christian  Art.  With  27  Etchings  and 
165  Woodcuts.     I  vol.    8vo.,  los.  net. 

The  History  of  Our  Lord^  as  ex- 
emplified in  Works  of  Art,  with  that  of 
His  Types,  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and 
other  persons  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment. Commenced  by  the  late  Mrs. 
Jameson;  continued  and  completed  by 
Lady  Eastlake.  With  31  Etchings 
and  281  Woodcuts.  2  vols.   8vo.,  20s.  net. 

Kristelier.  —  Andrea     Mantegna, 

By  Paul  Kristeller.  English  Edition  by 
S.  Arthur  Strong,  M.A.,  Librarian  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  at  Chatsworth.  With 
26  Photogravure  Plates  and  162  Illustrations 
in  the  Text.    4to.,  gilt  top,  £'i  los.  net. 

Macfarren.  —  Lectures  on  Har- 
mony. By  Sir  George  A.  Macfarren. 
8vOm  i2i. 


Morris  (William). 

Architecture,  Industry  and 
Wealth.  Collected  Papers.  Crown 
8vo.,  6s.  net. 

Hopes  and  Fears  for  Art.    Five 

Lectures  delivered  in  Birmingham,  Lon- 
don, etc.,  in  1878-1881.    Cr  8vo.,  45.  6d, 

An  Address  delivered  at  the 
Distribution  of  Prizes  to  Students 
OF  THE  Birmingham  Municipal  School 
OF  Art  on  2ist  February,  1894.  8vo., 
21.  6d.  net.    (PrinUd  in  *  Golditi  *  Typt,) 

Some  Hints  on  Pattern-Design- 

ING :  a  Lecture  delivered  at  the  Working 
Men's  College,  London,  on  loth  Decem- 
ber, 1881.  8vo.,  21.  6d,  net  (Printsd  in 
*  Golden'  Typt,) 

Arts  and  its  Producers  (1888) 
AND  the  Arts  and  Crafts  of  To-day 
(1889).  8vo.,  25.  6d,  net.  {PrinUd  in 
'Golden'  Typt.) 

Architecture  and  History,  and 
Westminster  Abbey,  Two  Papers 
read  before  the  Society  for  the  Protection 
of  Ancient  Buildings.  8vo.,  25.  6d.  net. 
{PHnUd  in  *  Golden '  Type.) 

Arts   and  Crafts  Essays.     By 

Members  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition 
Society.     With  a  Pre£ue  by  William 
Morris.     Crown  8vo.,  25.  6(i,  net. 
*«*For  Mr.  WiUiam  Morris's  other 
Works,  see  pp.  24,  27,  28  and  40. 

RobertsoiL — Old   English   Songs 

AND  Dances.  Decorated  in  Colour  by  W. 
Graham  Robertson.    Royal  4to.,  42s.  net. 

Scott.  —  The    Portraitures    of 

JuuusCmsar:  a  Monograph.  By  Frank 
J.  Scott.  With  many  Full-page  Plates 
and  Illustrations  in  the  Text.     Small  4to. 

Vanderpoel.  —  Colour   Problems  : 

a  Practical  Manual  for  the  Lay  Student  of 
Colour.  By  Emily  Noyes  Vanderpoel. 
With  117  Plates  in  Colour.  Square  8vo., 
21S.  net. 

Van  Dyke. — A  Text-Book  on  the 
History  of  Painting.  By  John  C.  Van 
Dyke.   With  i  10  Illustrations.   Cr.  8vo.,6s. 

Wellington. — A  Descriptive  and 
Historical  Catalogue  of  the  Collec- 
tions of  Pictures  and  Sculpture  at 
Afslsy  House,  London.  By  Evelyn, 
Duchess  of  Wellington.  Illustrated  by  52 
Photo-Engravings,  specially  executed  by 
Braun,  Clement,  &  Co.,  of  Paris.  2  vols., 
royal  4to.,  £6  6s.  net. 
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MisGellaneous  and  Critieal  Works. 


Annals  of  Mathematics  (under  the 

Auspices  of  Harvard  University).  Issued 
Quarterly.    4to.,  25.  net  each  number. 

Auto  da  Fi  and  other  Essays: 

some  being  Essays  in  Fiction.'  By  the 
Author  of  '  Essays  in  Paradox '  and  *  Ex- 
ploded Ideas'.     Crown  8vo.,  55. 

Bagehot.—Z/TERAJir  Studies,  By 
Walter  Baoehot.  With  Portrait.  3  vols. 
Crown  Svo.,  3s.  6d.  each. 

■Bttlrtfr/  *^  Kb'ucA  TioN    AND    Life: 

Papers  and  Addresses.  By  James  H. 
Baker,  M.A.,  LL.D.    Crown  8vo.|  45.  td. 

'^iidSVCL^'QovX^-- Curious  Myths  of 
THB  Middle  Ages.  By  Rev.  S.  Baring- 
Gould.     Crown  8vo.,  3s.  bd, 

Baynes.  —  Shakespeare    Studies, 

and  other  Essays.  By  the  late  Thomas 
Spencer  Baynes,  LL.B.,  LL.D.  With  a 
Biographical  Preface  by  Professor  Lewis 
Campbell.    Crown  8vo.,  7s.  6d, 

Bonneii.  —  Charlotte  BrontS, 
George  Eliot,  J anb  Austen:  Studies  in 
their  Works.  By  Henry  H.  Bonnell. 
Crown  8vo. 

Booth. — The  Discovery  and  De- 
cipherment OF  THE  Trilingual  Cunei- 
form Inscriptions,  By  Arthur  John 
Booth,  M.A.  With  a  Plan  of  Persepolis. 
8vo.     14s.  net. 

Charities  Register,  The  Annual, 

AND  Digest:  being  a  Classified  Register 
of  Charities  in  or  available  in  the  Metropolis. 
8vo.,  45. 

Christie. — Selected   £ssays.      By 

Richard  Copley  Christie,  M.A.,  Oxon. 
Hon.  LL.D.,  Vict.  With  2  Portraits  and  3 
other  Illustrations.     8vo.,  125.  net. 

Dickinson. — JCing  Arthur  in  Corn- 
wall, By  W.  HowsHip  Dickinson,  M.D. 
With  5  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  4s.  6d, 

Essajrs  in  Paradox.    By  the  Author , 

of   '  Exploded    Ideas    '  and    *  Times    and  ■ 
Days  \     Crown  8vo.,  55.  | 

Evans. — The  Ancient  Stone  /m-  i 

FLEMSNTSf   IVSAPONS  AND  ORNAMENTS  OF 

Great  Britain,  By  Sir  John  Evans, 
K.C.B.     With  537  Illustrations.    8vo.,  285. 


I 


Exploded  Ideas,^ivr/>  Other  Ess  a  ys. 

By  the  Author  of  *  Times  and  Days  *.     Cr. 
8vo.,  55. 

Frost.  —  A     Medley    Book,      By 

George  Frost.    Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d.  net. 

Geikie. — The  Vicar  and  his  Friends. 
Reported  by  Cunningham  Geikie,  D.D., 
LL.D.     Crown  8vo.,  5s.  net. 

Haggard  (H.  Rider). 

A  Farmer's  Year:  being  his  Com- 
monplace Book  for  1898.  With  36  Illus- 
trations.    Crown  8vo.,  75.  6d,  net. 

Rural  England,  With  23  Agri- 
cultural Maps  and  56  Illustrations  from 
Photographs.     2  vols.,  8vo. 

Hoenig.  —  Inquiries  concerning 
THE  Tactics  of  the  Future.  By  Fritj 
HoENio.  With  I  Sketch  in  the  Text  2md  5 
Maps.  Translated  by  Captain  H.  M.  Bower. 
8vo.,  155.  net. 

Hutchinson. — Dreams  and   their 

Meanings,    By  Horace  G.  Hutchinson. 
8vo.,  gilt  top,  95.  6d,  net. 

Jefferies  (Richard). 

Field  and  Hedgerow:  With  Por- 
trait.   Crown  8vo.,  3s.  td. 

The  Story  of  My  Heart:   my 

Autobiography.    Crown  8vo.,  3;.  td. 
Red  Deer,    With  17  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo.,  3^.  fid. 

The  Toilers  of  the  Field,  Crown 

8vo.,  35.  td. 
Wood  Magic:    a   Fable.      Crown 

8vo.,  35. 6<f. 

Jekyii  (Gertrude). 
Home  and   Garden:    Notes  and 

Thoughts,  Practical  and  Critical,  of  a 
Worker  in  both.  With  53  Illustrations 
from  Photographs.    8vo.,  10$.  6rf.  net. 

Wood   and    Garden:   Notes  and 

Thoughts,  Practical  and  Critical,  of  a 
Working  Amateur.  With  71  Photographs. 
8vo.,  I05.  bd,  net. 
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Miseellaneous  and  Critioal  Works — continued. 


Johnson  G-&  J-  H.). 

The  Patentee's  Manual  :  a 
Treatise  on  the  Law  and  Practice  of 
Letters  Patent.    8vo.,  los.  6d, 

An  Epitome  of  the  Law  and 
Practice  connbctbd  with  Patbhts 
FOR  lAysNTiONS,  with  a  reprint  of  the 
Patents  Acts  of  1883,  1885,  1886  and 
1888.    Crown  8vo.|  25.  6d, 


Joyce. —  The  Origin  and  History 
OF  Irish  Nambs  of  Places,  By  P.  W. 
Joyce,  LL.D.   2  vols.  Crown  8vo.,  55.  each. 


Lang^  (Andrew). 
Letters  to  Dead  Authors,    Fcp. 

8to.,  25.  bd,  net. 

Books  and  Bookmen,  With  2 
Coloured  Plates  and  17  Illustrations. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  25.  6J.  net. 

Old  Friends,  Fcp.  8vo.,  25.  6d.  net. 
Letters   on   Literature,      Fcp. 

8vo.,  25.  td,  net. 

£ssAYS  IN  Little,     With  Portrait 

of  the  Author.     Crown  8vo.,  25.  6d, 

Cock  Lane  and   Common-Sense, 

Crown  8vo.,  35.  td. 

The  Book  of  Dreams  and  Ghosts. 

Crown  8vo.,  35.  td. 


Maryon. — How  the  Garden  Grew, 

By  Maud  Maryon.    With  4  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  55.  net. 


Matthews. — Notes  on  Speech- 
Making,  By  Brander  Matthews.  Fcp. 
8vo.,  15.  6d,  net. 


Max  Mailer  (The  Right  Hon.  F.). 

CollectedWorks,  18 vols.  Crown 
8vo.,  55.  each. 

Vol.  I.  Natural  Rbligion:  the  Gifford 
Lectures,  x888. 

Vol.  II.  Physical  Rbugion:  the  Gifford 
Lectures,  i8go. 

Vol.  III.  Anthropological  Religion: 
the  Gifford  Lectures,  1891. 

Vol.  IV.   Thsosophy  ;  or,  Psychological 
Religion :  the  Gifford  Lectures,  1892. 


Chips  from  a  German  Workshop, 

Vol.  V.  Recent  Essajrs  and  Addresses. 

Vol.  VI.  Biographical  Essays. 

Vol.  VII.  Essays  on  Language  and  Litera- 
ture. 

Vol.  VIII.    Essays  on   Mythology   and 
Folk-lore. 


Vol.  IX.  Thb  Origin  and  Growth  of 
REUGiONt  as  Illustrated  by  the  Re- 
ligions of  India :  the  Htbbert  Lectures, 
1878. 

Vol.  X.  Biographies  of  Words,  and 
the  Home  of  the  Aryas,\ 

Vols.  XL,  XII.  The  Science  of 
Language  :  Founded  on  Lectures  de- 
livered at  the  Royal  Institution  in  186 x 
and  1863.     2  vols.     los. 

Vol.  XIII.  India:  What  can  it  Teach 
Us? 

Vol.  XIV.  Introduction  to  the 
Science  of  Religion.  Four  Lectures, 
1870. 

Vol.  XV.  RAmakrishua  :  his  Life  and 
Sayings. 

Vol.  XVI.  Three  Lectures  on  the 
Vedanta  Philosophy,  1894. 

• 

Vol.  XVII.  Last  Essays.  First  Series. 
Essays  on  Language,  Folk-lore,  etc. 

Vol.  XVIII.  LastEssays.  Second  Series. 
Essays  on  the  Science  of  Religion. 
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Miscellaneous  and  Critieal  Works — continued. 


Milner. — Country  Pleasures:  the 

Chronicle  of  a  Year  chiefly  in  a  Garden. 
By  George  Milner.    Crown  8vo.,  55.  td, 

Morris. — Signs  op  Change.    Seven 

Lectures  delivered  on  various  Occasions. 
By  William  Morris.    Post  8vo.,  45.  6d, 

Parker  and  Unwin. — The  Art  of 

Building  a  Homb  :  a  Collection  of 
Lectures  and  Illustrations.  By  Barry 
Parker  and  Raymond  Unwin.  With  68 
Full-page  Plates.    8vo.,  los.  6d.  net. 

Po]1oc]/L—/ane  Austen:  her  Con- 
temporaries and  Herself.  By  Walter 
Hbrries  Pollock.    Cr.  8vo.,  31.  6d.  net. 

Poore  (George  Vivian,  M.D.). 
Essays  on  Rural  Hygiene,    With 

13  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.,  6s.  6J. 

The  DivELLiNG  House.     With  36 

Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  td. 

The  Earth  in  Relation  to  the 
Prbsbrvation  and  Dbstruction  op 
Contagia  :  being  the  Milroy  Lectures 
delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physi- 
cians in  1899,  together  with  other  Papers 
on  Sanitation.  With  13  lUusteations. 
Crown  8vo.,  55. 

Rossetti.  -  A  Shadow  or  Dante  : 

being  an  Essay  towards  studying  Himself, 
his  World  and  his  Pilgrimage.  By  Maria 
Francbsca  Rossetti.    Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6d, 

Shadweil.  —  Drink  :  Temperance 
AND  Leg/SLA  tion.  By  Arthur  Shadwell, 
M.A.,  M.D.     Crown  8vo.,  5*.  net. 

Soulsby  (Lucy  H.  M.). 
Stray    Thoughts    on    Reading, 

Fcp.  8vo.,  2J.  6d.  net. 

Stra  y  Tho ughts  for  Girls,  i  6mo., 

15.  td  net. 

Stra  y  Thoughts  for  Mothers  and 

TEACHERS,    Fcp.  8vo.,  25.  td.  net. 
10,000/11/02. 


Souisby  (Lucy  H.  M.) — continued. 
Stray   Thoughts   for    Invalids. 

i6mo.,  25.  net. 

Stray  Thoughts  on  Character. 

Fcp.  8vo.,  25.  6d.  net. 

Southey. — The  Correspondence  of 
RobbrtSouthby  with  Carouns  Bowles. 
Edited  by  Edward  Dowden.    8vo.,  145. 

Stevens. — On  the  Stowage  of  Ships 
■    AND  thbir  Cargoes.   With  Information  re- 
garding Freights,  Charter-Parties,  etc     By 
Robert  White  Stevens.    8vo.,  215. 

Sutherland. — Twentieth  Century 
Inventions:  a  Forecast.  By  George 
Sutherland,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.,  45.  td.  net. 

Thuiiiier. — The  Principles  of  Land 
Dbfbncs,  and  their  Application  to  the 
Conditions  of  To-day.  By  Captain  H. 
F.  Thuillier,  R.E.  With  Maps  and  Plans. 
8vo.,  125.  6d.  net. 

• 

Turner  and  Sutherland.— The  De- 

rSLOPMBNT  OF  A LSTRAUAN  LITERATURE. 

By  Henry  Gyles  Turner  and  Alexander 
Sutherland.  With  Portraits  and  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  8vo.,  55. 

Warwick. — Progress  in  Women's 
Educa  tionin  the  British  Empire  :  being 
the  Report  of  Conferences  and  a  Confess 
held  in  connection  with  the  Educational 
Section,  Victorian  Era  Exhibition.  Edited 
by  the  Countess  of  Warwick.    Cr.  8vo.  6j. 

Weathers. — A  Practical  Guide  to 
Garden  Plants,  By  John  Weathers, 
F.R.H.S.  With  159  Diagrams.  8vo.,  21J. 
net. 

Webb. — The  Mystery  of  William 
Shakespeare:  a  Summary  of  Evidence. 
By  his  Honour  Judge  T.  Webb,  sometime 
Regius  Professor  of  Laws  and  Public 
Orator  in  the  University  of  Dublin.  8vo., 
I05.  td,  net. 

Whittall. — Frederick  the   Great 

on  Kingcraft^  from  the  Original  Manu- 
script; with  Reminiscences  and  Turkish 
Stories.  By  Sir  J.  William  Whittall, 
President  of  the  British  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Turkey.    8vo.,  75.  bd.  net. 
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